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THE HOLY BIBLE. 



I. Title : Bible, fr. Gk, j8«/3Xoc (= hook) the name of inner bark of linden, 
or teil-tree : applied to this bk., bee. it is of all books '' The Book " — ^par 
excellence. II. Other names. (1) Sceiptuees, i.e. writings : or, in Gk. 
Hagio-gra'phii = Holy Writings. (2) WoED OP God, the most full and sigpni- 
ficant title. III. Divisions. \, "^TfO gei^t^ \—{y) The Old Test. The record 
of the cove7iant (see N. Test. Bibl. Mus. i. 1) of salvation through a Saviour 
who should come in the fulness of time. (2) The New Test. The record of 
the fulfilment of that cov. in our Lord Jesus Christ. 2. Othee Divisionb. 
i. The Old. Test, contains — (1) The Pentateuch (or 5 bks. of Moses). (2) 
Mistorical (Joshua to end of Chrons.). (3) Poetical (Job to end of Song of 
Sol.). (4) Prophetical (Isa. to Mai.). ' ii. The New Test, contains — (1) Historical 
(Mat. to Acts). (2) Epistolary (Bx)ms. to Jude). (3) P?*ophetical (Rev.). 3. 
MiKOB Divisions, i. Chapters. As first projected, and still used, were 
arranged (dr. middle of 13th cent.) by Card. Hugo de Sancto Caro, to facili- 
tate tiie use of his concordance to ihe Lat. Vulg. ii. Verses. By R. Stephen, 
who printed the first Gk. Test, with his w. at Geneva (1551). The 1st Eng. 
Bib. so divided was print, at Geneva (1560). IV. Genuineness. The A. V. is 
the final result of a careful collating of many anc. MSS. i. Heb. MSS. 
For his crit. Heb. Bib. Kennicott coll. 630 ; De Rossi coll. 734 more. The oldest 
Heb. MS. (now at St. Petersburg) cannot be less than 1,300 years old. 
From these Heb. MSS., the Septuagint trans, (made ab. 300 B.c.) does not dif . 
in any important degree ; and as that trans, was usually quoted by our Lord 
and the Apostles, it maybe regarded as truly representing the old Heb. original, 
ii. Gk. MSS. Of these there are many hundreds in existence, of wh. the 
chief are (1) C. Vaticanus (A.D. 300—400). (2) C. Alexandrinvs (A.D. 400 — 
500). (3) C. Sinaitmis (A.D. 300 — 400). No one doubts the genuineness of the 
present versions of the Gk. and Rom. classics, yet of only 15 MSS. of Herodotus, 
wh. have come down to us, the oldest is of the 10th cent. V. Ancient 
Translations. 1. The Septuagint, or trans, of the seventy (hence written 
LXX.) of the O. T. in Gk. Prob. begun at Alexandria in the reign of P. Lagus. 
at the instigation of Demetrius Philareus, and finished in the reign of P. 
Philadelphus (dr. B.C. 285). 2. The Peschito (or literal) Sybiac. O. T. {cir, 
A.D. 100 — 200). 3. The Latin Vulgate, by Jerome, presbyter of Dalmatian 
who (m 382) at wish of Damascus, Bp. of Ro., undertook revision of old Lat. 
ver. The present Lat. Vulg. is a transcript of the corrected edition of Jerome's- 
pub. by Pope Clement VIII. (1593). VI. Famous Eng. Vers. 1. Bede. 
trans. Bib. into Saxon (735). 2. Wicliff's (1380), not printed for manyyrs. 
3. Tyndale's (1525), the first printed Eng. Bib. 4. Co VEBD ale's (1535), a 
revis. of No. 3. 5. Matthews', or J. Rogers' (1537). This founded on Nos. 3 
and 4. 6. Tavebneb's (1539), revis. of No. 5. 7. Cbanmeb's, or tlw great 
Bible (1539) ; this a reprint in large fol. of No. 4, revised. The first pub. "by 
authority." 8. Geneva (1557 — 60), ed. by Coverdale and others: and also 
called "the Breeches Bib. " (see on Ge. iii. 7). 9. The Bishops' Bible (1568). 
revis. and ed. by Abp. Parker. 10. Pabkeb's (1572), same as No. 9, witii pre- 
faces, etc. 11. The AuTHOBiSED Vebsion, written A. V. (1611). 54 learned 
men, forming 6 companies, of wh. 2 comps. sat at Westminster, 2 at Oxford, 
and 2 at Cambridge, began ^is ed. in 1607, and completed it in 4 yrs. (For 
names of translators, rules, etc., see Bible Zorcy 87 — 91.) VII. Hebrew Com- 
ments. 1. Tabgums, fr. Chaldee word = explanation. (1) The most anc. is 
ihe T. of Onkelos (dr. 1 — ^200 A.D., on the Pentateuch. (2) Of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel. (3) Pseudo-Jonathan. (4) Jerusalem T. 2. Mishnah, the second 
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or oral law of the Jews (A.D. 160), trads. explanatory of the law of Moses. 3. 
Gemaba, i.e, perfection (dr. a.d. 300 — 600). 4. Talmud, doctrine or learning, 
composed of Mishnah and Gemara united. 6. Masobah, i.e. tradition. Not 
known who compiled it. Consists of notes on letters, words, Terses, etc. In 
coarse of time took the form of marg. notes to text. As applied to Eng. Bib., 
and including the N. Test, they are as follows : — BooUm^ in O. T., 39 ; in N. T., 
27 ; total, 66. Chapters, in O. T., 929 ; in N. T., 260 ; total, 1,189. Venes, in 
0. T., 23,214 ; in N. T., 7,969 ; total, 31,173. Words, in 0. T., 692,493 ; in N. T., 
181,253 ; total, 773,746. Letters, in 0. T., 2,728,100 ; in N. T., 838,380 ; total, 
3,666,480. Middle chap, (and least), Ps. cxvii. ; mid. yer., Ps. cxviii. 8. The 
word " and " in O. T., 35,635 ; in N. T., 10,684 ; total, 46,219. Word " Jehwah;' 
6,855 times. Of the Old Test., Prov. is middle bk. ; Job xxix., mid. cap. ; 
2 Ch. XX. 18 the mid. ver. ; and 1 Ch. i. 1 the shortest ver. Of the New Test., 2 
Thess. is mid. bk. ; betw. Eo. xiii, xiv. the mid. cap. ; Ac. xyii. 17 mid. ver. ; 
and Jo. xi. 13 is the shortest ver., both in the N. T. and in the whole Bible. All 
the letters in the alphabet are in Ezra vii. 21 ; 2 Kings xix. and Isa. xxxTii. 
are alike. Neither tiie word "God" nor "Lord" occurs in Esther. VIII. 
Enelish Comments. 1. J. Calvin (trans.) 52 vols. Sro. (1845 — 66). 2. 
J. moDicti, fol. (1651). 3. Assembly op Divines, 2 vols. /c/Z. (1667). 4. 
Dr. J. Mayeb, 6 vols. foL (1653). 6. J. Teapp, 5 vols. fol. (1664). 6. 
Patrick, Lowth, etc., 6 vols. Uo. (1822). 7. M. Poole, Annotations, 
2 vols, fol, (1700). 8. S. Clarke, /oZ. (1690). 9. M. Henry. 10. Dr. E. 
Wells, 8 vols. Uo, (1724). 11. Dr. W. Wall, 3 vols. 8m (1730—34). 
12. Dr. J. Gill, 9 vols. fol. (1763). 13. R. Goadby, 3 vols. fol. (1769—70). 
14. J. Allen, 2 vols. fol. (1763). 16. Bp. T. Wilson, 3 vols. 4:to. (1785). 
16. J. Brown, of Hadington. 17. J. Wesley, M.A., 4 vols. Uo. (1764). 
18. T. Haweis, 2 vols. fol. (1765—66). 19. Dr. W. Dodd, 3 vols. foU 
(1770). 20. J. Priestley, LL.D., 4 vols. 8m (1803). 21. Dr. J. Fawcbtt, 
2 vola Ato. (1811). 22. J. HEWLETT, 3 vols. ito. (1811). 23. Dr. R. Hawker, 
10 vols. \2fn€. (1816—22). 24. Dr. Boothroyd, 3 vols. 4fo. (1824). 26. 
T. Scott, 6 vols. ^to. (1841). 26. Dr. A. Clarke, 6 vols. 8w. (1844). 27. Drs. 
D'Oyley and Mant, 8w. (1845). 28. J. Benson, 6 vols. 8m (1848). 29. 
Ingram Cobbin, Condensed %vo. (1839), Portable 12mo. (1846). 30. Dr. 
Kitto, 4 vols. 8ro. (1855). 31. Dr, Wm. Jenks, 5 vols. Bvo. (1866). 32. 
Bp. Wordsworth, 8 vols. 8vo. (1870). 33. Brown and Faussett, Part. 
Com., 2 vols. Svo. (1863). 34. The Speaker's Commentary, now (1875) in 
course of publication : — " We have long held that & perfect commentary on the 
mhole Bible cannot be produced bj any one author. The very unequal value of 
parts, where this has been attempted, warrants this belief. Even those that 
aim less at the critical than at the devotional and exposition of the sacred 
writings, are not of equal merit throughout. The various languages in which 
the books of Scaripture were originally composed ; the purposes for which they 
were written; the subjects of which they treat; and &eir other manifold 
characteristics, require for their apt elucidation specially constituted minds 
and appropriate mental tastes. Ea<:h book, too, has many sides : the historical, 
the scientific, the doctrinal, the devotional, the practical, often meet in one 
brief treatise. Hence not only may slU the resources of one mind be laid undw 
contribution by one short book, but a combination of minds peculiarly gifted 
is often needed for its full and perfect explanation. Some are skilful in clear- 
ing up verbal difficulties, others in identifying natural objects, or in tracing 
historical or scientific allusions, while the special forte of a third class is to 
deal with doctrinal matters. From all this it follows that so far from any one 
mind being fully competent to produce a perfect commentary on the entire 
Holy Scriptures, many minds are needed fully to expound each individnal 
book."— y. a Gray. 
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I. THE PENTATEUCH. 

Pentateuch = five books, fr. Gk. irlvre, fivcy and rtvxoc, wh. meant orig. a 
Teasel, tool ; and came in Alex. Gk. to sig". book. The Jews termed it " the law," 
or ♦' the five-fifths of the law ; " or, in brief, " the fifths," ea. bk. being called " a 
fifth." The names in the A. V. are fir. the Gk. Ver. (i.e, LXX.), and partiallj 
denote their subjects. The orig. Heb. name of ea. bk. was its first word or 
words. The Pentateuch forms the first chief div. of the O. T. : see Intro, to 
I a, of the five Books respectively. 



THE FIEST BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED GENESIS. 

I. Title. Genesis, fr. Gk. ylvtoiQ^ a birth : bee. it descr. the generation or 
production of all things. This is the LXX. title. The Hebs. called this bk. 
ffereshith = in the beginning : fr. the first word in the Heb. text. II. Author , 
Moses ; for, at least, 3,000 yrs. never doubted by Jews or Xtians. T. Hobbes 
(1650) objected that these bks. were so called not bee. written by^ but relating 
to Moses. In proof of his authorship, we have — 1 . Unanimous test, of antiquity. 
2. M. is declared to be tiie author. (Ex. xvii. 14 ; xxiv. 4 — 7 ; xxxiv. 27 ; 
Nu. xxxii. 2 ; De. xxxi. 9, 19 — 24.) 3. Confirmed by other O. T. writers (Jos. i. 
7, 8 ; viii. 34, 35 ; Jud. iii. 4 ; 2 K. xxiii. 25 ; 2 Ch. xxx. 16 ; Ezr. viii. 3 ; 
Ne. i. 7, 8). 4. By Xt. and Aposs. (Ma. xix. 7 ; Lu. xvi. 29 ; xxiv. 27 ; Jo. i. 17 ; 
vii. 19 ; Ac. iii. 22 ; xxviii. 23 ; Ro. x. 5). 5. All the Hist, events of Hebrews 
rest upon authority of these Bks. 6. Objections can be, and oft. have been, 
easily refuted. III. Time, unceetain. Some (as Eusebivs, etc.) think it was 
written in Midian while M. was keeping the flocks of Jethro ; others (as Thco- 
dorety etc.) that M. wrote it after the exodus and giving of the law, since prior 
to the call (Ex. iii.) he was a private person, unendowed with the spirit of 
prophecy. So also the time covered by the hist, is unsettled. Ace. to usual 
computation, 2,369 yrs. ; but ace. to Dr. Hales, 3,619 yrs. FV. Design, two- 
fold. 1. To solve the problems of the creation^ and tiie intra, of moral evil. 
2. To furnish the hist, of the patriarchal church, as showing the line of the 
predicted Saviour. " It is a purely historical work. It serves as the narrative 
preamble to the legislation of Moses. It is the first vol. of the hist, of man in 
relation with Grod" (Murphy). V. Sources. Since the latest events in 
Gren. occ. cents, bef . the death of M., it becomes a question what are the sources 
to wh. it is to be traced back. The chief hypotheses are — 1. Docvm-entaryy i.e. 
That M. formed Gen. fr. an Elohim, and a Jehovah record, with the aid of 
10 smaller memoirs. (This sugg. by Astruc, 1753, is, in part, adopted by 
Eichharny Grambergy Bohmei\ etc.) 2. Fragmentary y i.e. that Gen. was single, 
smal]^ fragmentary pieces. Hence var. superscriptions, concluding f ormiQas, 
repetitions, vars. of style. (This the view of MichaeliSy Jahn, Vater^ Hartmann, 
(frundey etc.). 3. Complementary ^ i.e. that the Jehovist author of Pent, had 
bef. him an older docimient, that of tiie Elohist, wh. he remodelled and 
extended {Enaldy de Wette^ Bleeky etc.) 4. Crystallization (so called by De- 
litzsch), sugg. by Ewald, who thought tiiere might be 4 sources : 2 Elohistic, 
and 2 Jehovistic. 5. The original unity of Gen. (in com. with rest of Penta- 
teuch). (This is the view of the Kabbins, and of nearly all the older theo- 
logians.) And that the use of the two dif . names of God is owing solely to the 
two dif. significations of those names {Ranltey Hengstcnbcrgy DrechsltTy Haver- 
nickf etc.). "The use of ea. of the two names— Jehovah and Elohim — is 
eveiywhere in Gen. adapted to i^e sense of the passages in wh. the writer has 
purposely inserted the one name or the other " (IIavernick)» 
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(According to Biith ) 

1. The Creation i. ii. 

2. Sabbath and FaU iUiil. 

3. Adam and Posterity to the Flood iv. 

4. Oenealogy of Patriarchs v. 

5. World bef. the Flood vi.-vii. 1-5 

<J. The Flood viL5-viii. 1-13 

7. Covenant with Noah vlli. 13-lx. 1-18 

^. Noah prophesies cone, his Sons...ix. 18-29 

9. Confusion of Tongues and Dispersion 

X. xi. 10-27 

10. Life of Abraham xi. 27-xxv. 1-11 

11. De&th of A. to Sale of Joseph ...xxv. 11-3G 

12. Joseph and Israel in Egypt xxxyii.-xIvii.-27 

13. Death of Jacob and the Patriarchs 

xlvii. 27-1. 



(According to Ayre.) 
PAAT I. Earl7lilBt.,etc,of Uanklnd. 

1. Creation and Eden L 11. 

2. Man's Fall and Expulsion Hi. 

3. Antediluvian World Iv.-vl.-8 

4. Flood and Bestoration vl. 9-iz.-29 

fi. Call of Abram, tic z. 

C. Confusion of Tongues, and Descent 
of the Chosen Eace xi.-l-26 

PABT II. Early hist, of Jews. 

1. Abraham xi. 27-xxv. 18 

2. leaac xxv. 19-xxxvlii. 9 

8. Jacob XXXV. 28-xxxyi. 48 

4. Israel in Egypt xxviii. 10-L-2« 
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(According to Murphy.) 
Chapters. 
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Creation i., II. 3 

The Man ii. 4-2 

The Fall iii [. 

TheBaco iv J 

Line to Ncah v., vi. 8 

The Deluge vL 9, viii ) 

The Covenant ir J 

The Nations x., xi. 9 

Line to Abrani x. 10-20 

Abraham x. 27, xxv. 11 
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\ xxxvii. 1 XI. 
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Practical Hints. — 1. Read the Bible with prayer. 2. Go to it to learn, 
not to judge. 3. Head it methodically, regularly, day by day. 4. Comx>are 
Scripture with Scripture. " God is His own interpreter ; and He will make it 
plain.** 5. Apply as you read, and practise what you learn. G. Read with a 
spirit of self-examination. 7. Judge of and interpret other books by this ; not 
iiiia by others. 8. Be men of one book, and that book the Bible. When Sir 
Walter Scott was dying, ho said to the watcher, " Bring the Book." " What 
book ? " asked Lockhart. The dying man replied, *' There is but one Book." — 
Topics for Teachers. 
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GENESIS. 



[Gap. i. 1—e, 



B.C. 4004. 



the creation 

« Jo. i. 1— 3; He. 
i. 10; Pa. cil.25. 
b Augustine, 
e ef. Me. Caul. 
•* Aidt to Faith," 
200- 20a 
d Murphy. 
e He. xi. 3 ; Col. 
1.16; Ee.iv.ll. 
/Pr. IlL 19; Ne. 
ix.6; Pi.xovi.6; 
Je. xxxii. 17. 
g .-il/ord. 
h Pa. civ. 30 ; Is. 
zl. 13. 

*"rhe order of 
the aniverse baa 
a spiritual root; 
the irarpoee of 
love which 
changes ia altto 
the purpose of 
love which 
directs it He 
who can bind and 
loose the forcea 
of nature has 
thua revealed the 
eternal puirpoae 
in which they 
originate."— 
Westcott. 

iL. D. Be van, 
LL.B. 

k Or. Chalmers. 
** Let us read 
both of God's 
bouka — Nature 
and Si.ri{>ture— 
wich revereuce, 
humility, and 
prayer for the 
illumination of 
His Holy Spirit; 
and He will re- 
veal Himself to 
na in both." — 
Wordsworth. 
I Dr. Bttckland. 



day one 

aPs. xzziiL 9; 
cxiviii. 5. 
2>Jobxxxviii.l9; 
la. xiv. 7; Ps. 
Ixxiv. 16; 2 Co. 
iv. 6. 

e Wordsworth. 
" It ia in vain to 
inquire scien- 



CHAPTER THE FIRST 

1, 2. [vv. 1, 2 include the hist, of the world prior to the begin, 
of the six days.] (1) beginning^,' absolutely : begin, of time : 
" no time bef . creation " ^ : this may ref . us back to an epoch, 
hundreds of thousands of yrs. fr. our age.*" God, Heb. JElohim^ 
iplu)=^^ eternal powers." «* The Divine Name fr. this v. to ii. 3. 
created,' out of nothing : gave being to : the . . earth,/ an 
idiomatic formula = the whole world, the universe.' (2) eartli, 
wherein now we live, was then without . . void, lit. wasteness- 
and emptiness; i.e. Chaotic, deep, '*a raging deep of wild 
waters and storm." moved,* lit. was hovering, or brooding. 

The cr/.'ation (on the whole chapter). — ^We learn that — I. There 
was a beginning, and this was the act of God. II. The disorder 
of primid creation is reduced to order by the power and intelli- 
gence of this Divine will. We might have had matter created 
by will, but all might have remained shapeless and inane. The 
life of God is imparted to the chaotic world. Light is approved 
by God. Power develops through will and intelligence into 
emotion. III. This progress of creation passes from order, through 
organization, into life, until it culminates in man. Plants and 
animals are after their kind. Man is after tJie lilceness of God, 
He is subject to expressed law— a king, he is yet to obey. Moral 
law must be recognised by him.* 

The b('ffinni7iff.~^^ Between the initial act and the details of 
Genesis, the world, for aught we know, might have been the 
theatre of many revolutions, the traces of which Geology may 
still investigate, and to which she, in fact, has confidently 
appealed as the vestiges of so many continents that have now 
passed away."*— "The first verse of Genesis seems explicitly to 
assure the creation of the universe and the heaven, including the 
sidereal system and the earth, more especially specifying our 
planet, as the subsequent scene of the operations of the six days 
about to be described. No information is given as to events- 
which may have occurred upon this earth, unconnected with the 
history of man, between the creation of its component matter, 
recorded in the first verses, and the era at which its history is 
recorded in the second verse ; nor is any limit fixed to the time 
during which these intermediate events may have been going on. 
Millions of years may have occupied the indefinite interval 
between the beginning in which God created the heaven and the 
earth, and the evening or commencement of the first day of the 
Mosaic narrative." ' 

8 — 5. (3) said " . . light,^ it is not said that L. was now first 
made : « but that now at G^'s bidding it waSj i. e. where the 
darkness had been (God Himself is light). (4) good,'' fitting, 
suitable, beautiful, perfect, divided . . darkness,' separated, 
suffered not the light to blend with the darkness :/ but to alter- 
nate with it. (5) and . . day . . night, i. e. the distinguishing 
mark of what we call day, and night, evening . . day, lit. 
"the evening was: and the morning was. — Day One." We 
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know not how often the evening and the morning were repeated 
during the period here called One Bay. 

lAght^ and its laws. — I. The light (rod has made^^and His mind 
oonceming it: 1. Physioal light — ^ood; light, sweet; pleasant. 
Son, the emblem of many things ; dieerf nl revealing ; 2. Mental 
light— ^0(m2. Hence in some parts an idiot is oa&ed "dark." 
3. Gospel light— ^0(m2 / the light of the story of Grod ; light that 
shined out of darkness to enlighten Gentiles ; Christ the Light of 
the world, the Sun of Righteousness ; 4. Spiritual light — good ; 
6. Essential light— light of heaven from the Father of lights. 
II. The law by which it is governed : 1. Not mixed, but separated ; 
2. Sons of Ught must have no oommunion with darkiiess; 3. 
Chixrches should be lights in the world ; 4. Truth not to be mixed 
with error. Learn — (1 ) Love the light ; (2) Walk in it ; (3) Enforce 
the law concerning it. 

An ancufnt testimony to the sublimity of the Jirst creative fiat. — 
" In the same way the Jewish lawgiver, a man of no ordinary 
ganios, when he had conceived in his mind a just idea of the 
grandeur of the Supreme Being, has given expression to it in 
noble language, in the begfinning of his work containing his 
laws : — * And God said,' what ? * Let there be light : and there 
was light. Let the earth be : and the earth was.' " a — JDays of 
Creation. The correct translation, " evening was, and morning 
was, day one," makes it clear, that throughout the periods de- 
scribed as " day one," '^ a second day," etc., there were evenings and 
mornings, the natural result of the revolution of the earth on its 
axis ; and that the period wh. is styled " a day " represents a series 
of days and nights.'* 

6 — 8. (6) firmaineiit,<> expanse, that wh. is spread out : as by 
beating ; as leaf -gold. (7) znade, (not create as v. 1) formed 
out of what now existed, the . . under, ocean, seas, etc. 
the . . above, rain, etc. (8) heaven, here the region of cloud. 
and . . evening^, etc.j lit. " and evening was, and morning was. 
—Day Two." 

The creation of th/^ firmament. — Observe, concerning the firma- 
ment, — I. God's command — " let there be." II. Its creation — 
'^and God made," etc. III. Its use and design — ^to divide the 
waters frcmi the waters. IV. Its naming — " heaven." It is the 
visible heaven, the pavement of the holy city.* 

Never-chan^ng clouds. — ^With the movements, though silent, 
of the clouds, as, massively dark or softly brilliant, their swelling 
mountains change, unite, separate, and unite again, unveiling 
infinite depths or calm, sweet azure, or, if it be sunset, fields of 
clear burning* brightness that seem to reach into heaven itself. 
Looking at the clouds merely as aqueducts, we miss the chief 
part of their beautiful ministry, which is to fill the sky with the 
idea of life. Rhymesters and parlour naturalists would have us 
believe that skies, to be perfectly beautiful, must be " cloudless." 
It is not only not true, but it would be contrary to the nature of 
things for it to be true. The skies even of Italy are not cloudless, 
except, as in our own country, at certain periods, and derive their 
charm from their transparency, rather ihan from cloudlessness. 
Clouds are to the heavens what human beings are to the earth. 
They dwell in them and move about in them, various in their 
aspects and their missions, as men and women ; and as of the latter 
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tiflcallj, M ■ome 
have done, of 
what kind this 
first-created 
Ught waa."— A/- 
ford. "It is now 
tolerably well 
understood, that 
the light is not 
conditioned by 
perfected lumi- 
nous bodies, but, 
on the contrary, 
that light bodies 
are conditioned 
by a preceding 
luminous ele- 
ment." — Lange, 
" God's speaking 
is His willing, 
and His willing 
is His doing."— 
Bp. Hall, 
d £co. zl. 7. 
e2Co.vi.l4;Ps. 
Jzziv. 16; civ.2U. 
/ but *e» Btuh in 
Ice. 

" Light ethereal, 
first of things, 
quint essence 
pure.*'— i/Wlon. 
g LongiAusi De 
Subl. iz. 
hJieCausland. 

day two 

a Job iz. 9; Ps. 
xiz. 1 ; czlviii. 4; 
cxivii. 8; Is. xl. 
22; Je. 11. 15; 
Jobzzzvii. IG. 

b M. Henry. 

'* The poets fabu- 
lously fancied 
that the giauts 
scaled heaven by 
heaping moun- 
tain upon moun- 
tain. What was 
tbeir fancy is the 
Qospel truth. If 
you would get to 
heaven you must 
climb thithei by 
putting Mount 
iSiou upon Mount 
Sinai." — Bp. 
llopkitu. 

"Clouds that 
looked as though 
au angel in bis 
upward flight 
had left his 
mantle floating 
in mid-air."— y. 
BaHlie. 
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€ Grindon, 

day three 
« Je. V. 22; 2Pe. 
iii. 5; Job zxvi. 
10; Pa. XXX. 7; 
xcv. 5; cxxxvi. 
C ; Ecc. i. 7. 
"'1. The use of 
the Bea ia the 
«conomy of crea 
tion should lead 
UB to admire the 
wisdom of God. 
It supplioH water 
for rain, rivers, 
etc. ; cools the 
air and wind ; 
preserved fresh 
by currents, 
tides, salt, etc.; 
is a wonderful 
storehouse of 
provision. 2. Are 
our sins like a 
«tone cast into 
the sea — for- 
given and for- 
gotten? 3. Have 
we that right- 
eousness that 
fibounds as the 
■waves of the sea? 
4. Avoid that 
^vickedness 
which makes 
Rian as a trou- 
bled Bea."-Topics 
/or Ttachet*g. 
■»'. 9, 10. W.Jones 
<Nayland), Con- 
side rations on 
the Natural His- 
tory of the Earth 
and its Minerals. 
Wks. vi. 68. 
h Dr. ff. Bushnell. 
"I cannot look 
upon the ocean 
■and the moun- 
tains without 
ioviogthem; and 
I am greater 
than they be- 
cause I can do 

fiO.' 

< llctrtwig, 

•a Ps. cxlvii. 8; 
He. vi 7. 

This div. is sim- 
ple and nat. it 
proceeds upon 
two concur, 
marks, the struc- 
ture and the seed. 
In the first the 
green leaf, or 
ijlade, is promi- 
nent; in the 



oome all the true dignity and grace of earth, so of the former 
comes every splendour that glorifies the 8ky.« 

9, 10. (9) gathered, a out of the watery desert. Hitherto 
land and water formed one mass, and . . appear, the up- 
heaving of the land, etc. (10) earth, Heb. Ai'ctz ==ltiiLd.. earth- 
soil, seas, the ocean. The Heb. yanurif is fr. a word = tumul- 
tuous agitation. 

Moral vses of tlic aea. — I. One great problem of God, in building 
a school for man, was, how to distribute the school. No one 
government could occupy the whole domain. But, since the 
world is distributed into nations, which are likely to be hostile 
to each other, they need to be separated by natural barriers. This 
is well effected by spreading the sea between them. II. It will 
be found that the sea has oftentimes contributed to the moral 
and social advancement of the race, by separating one part of the 
world even from the knowledge of another, and preserving it for 
discovery and occupation at an advanced period of history. 
III. While oceans have a disconnecting power, they have, at the 
same time, a connecting i)ower, bringing all regions and climes 
into correspondence and coromercial interchange. The good 
resulting from commerce is incalculable : 1. Its spirit is the 
spirit of peace ; 2. The nations engaged in it will, of course, be 
the most forward nations ; 3. Through it, these nations, most 
forward in art, are gradually civilizing barbarous tribes ; 4. It 
opens the way for the universal spread of Christianity. IV. The 
sea has yet another kind of moral use, more direct than the others, 
in the influences it has over the minds of men. How many have 
received lessons of patience and humility from the ocean ! * 

Tlw benefits of the ocean. — How numberless are the blessings 
we owe to the ocean, the father and sustainer of all organic life I 
He it is that feeds the streams, that fills the lake, that bubbles in 
the spring, that foams in the cataract, or rushes along in the 
mountain torrent. Should his eternal fountains be dried up, the 
blooming surface of the earth would be converted into a naked 
waste. To him we owe the magnificence of our forests, the 
verdure of our meadows, the beauty of our fields. It is his 
waters we enjoy in the luscious fruits of our orchards, or quaff 
in the juice of the exhilarating grape. They circulate in the 
veins of numberless animals, — of the bee, which offers us the 
sweet tribute of its honey ; of the bird, that charms us with its 
melodious song ; of the domestic quadruped, on whose flesh we 
feed, and whose services are indispensable to our welfare. Nay, 
our own blood is originally drawn from the wells of the ocean, 
and is constantly refreshed and replenished from its exhaustless 
sources.* 

11— 13. (11) grass,' tender budding grass, seed, the striking 
feature of this second class, fruit, the distinguishing mark of the 
third class. (12) seed . . kind, answering to the nature of the 
herb, fr. wh. the same kind of herb would grow, whose . . 
itself, whose seed is in the fruit, good, answering to His 
purpose. (13) and . . day, Heb. as befoee. — Day Theee. 

Creation of plants. — ^These verses show God's thoughtfulness 
and care with regard to — I. The present : 1. Man is about to be 
created ; 2. At his creation, his wants will require to be satisfied ; 
3. Therefore, to meet these wants at once the means for supply- 
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ing* them are created beforehand. II. The distant future. Each 
herb contained the seeds of future representatives of their kind. 
Thus, a second creation was avoided.* 

The friiitf Illness of plarvts. — ^The botanist Ray tells us that he 
counted 2,000 grains of maize on a single plant of maize sprung 
from one seed, 4,000 seeds on one plant of sunflower, 32,000 
on a single poppy plant, and 36,000 seeds on one plant of 
tobacco. Pliny tel& us that a Roman governor in Africa sent to 
the Emperor Augustus a single plant of corn with 340 stems, 
bearing 340 ears, — that is to say, at least 60,000 grains of com 
had been produced from a single seed. In modem times 12,780 
grains have been produced by a single grain of the famous com 
of Smyrna. In eight years as much com might spring from 
oTie seed as would supply all mankind with bread for a year and 
a half," 

14, 15. (14) lights, luminaries, repositories of light, centres 
of radiant light, divide . . night," the purpose tiiey were to 
serve in relation to the earth, signs, of time, and place. 
seasons,* the nat. seasons of the year, and . . years, mark- 
ing off, by the earth's revolution, days and years. (15) to . . 
earth, to shine upon, and . . so, the result was as God willed. 

TJis great time-lteeper. — What are the benefits God intends to 
secure for us, by the arrangements here made 1 By this means. 
He — ^I. Compels men, as far as they can be compelled, to reckon 
their time, or number their days aright. II. Calls us often to a 
reckoning with ourselves under the most impressive influences. 
III. Invites us to new purposes of future life. IV. Teaches us, 
in the most impressive manner possible, the value of time. V. 
Impresses upon us, as a truth of practical moment, that every- 
thing must be done in its time. VI. Reminds us both of our 
rapid transit here and immortality hereafter. VII. Teaches us 
that there is a changeless empire of being, which the established 
round of seasons and years, and the mechanical order of heaven 
itself suggests and confirms.^ 

Sunset on the mountains.— "Eirst there comes a flood of rosy 
light, and then a deep bright crimson, like the ruby's flash or the 
sapphire's blaze, and then a circlet of flaming peaks studs the 
horizon. It looks as if a great conflagration were about to begin. 
But suddenly the light fades, and piles of cold pale white rise 
above you. You can scarce believe liiem to be the same moun- 
tains. But, quick as the lightning, the flash comes again. A 
flood of glory rolls once more along their summits. It is a last 
and mighty blaze. You feel as if it were a struggle for life— as if 
it were a war waged by spirits of darkness against these celestial 
forms. The struggle is over ; the darkness has prevailed. These 
mighty mountain tombs are extinguished one after one ; and 
cold ghastly piles of sepulchral hue, which you shiver to look up 
at, and which remind you of the dead, rise still and calm in the 
firmament above you. You feel relieved when darkness inter- 
poses its veil betwixt you and them. The night sets in deep and 
cahn, and beautiful, with troops of stars overhead. The voice 
of streams, all night long, fills the silent hiUs with melodious 
echoes.^ 

16—19. (16) two . . lights,' sun and moon, the . . day, 
the sun : Dia. 853,000 ms. ; Bulk, 1,400,000 times larger than 
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second, the Stalk; 
Id the third, the 
woody texture. 
In the first, the 
seed is not con- 
spicuous; in the 
BCRond. it in con- 
spicuous; in the 
third, it -is en- 
closed in a fruit, 
wb. is conspi- 
cuous.'*- i/tifj9Ay. 

f>. 11,12. D.Wil. 
Hams, 8.S., 1 11& 

b L. Masters. 

e Oaussen, 

day four 

a Ps. Ixxi7. 16; 
17; civ. 19— 23. 

6Ge.viU. 22. 

Light passes 
from the sun to 
the earth, a space 
of ninety - one 
millions of niles, 
in eight minutes,, 
and the beams of 
the smallest 
tappir are visible 
at Rea in a dark 
ni^ht, for at 
least three miles; 
so tbat the par- 
ticles of light m- 
si antaneously 
fill a spherical 
space of six miles 
in diameter, or 
l,13't,976 cubical 
miles. 

e Dr. H. BushndL 

"The sun doth 
rise, and sliutn 



the lids 
heaven's 



of all 

lesser 



eyes." — Poole'9 
'• Parnassus.*' 

The sun, 
God's crest upon 
His azure shield 
the heavens. ' — 
Hailejf. 

V, 14. /. Fawceft, 
S.S., il 419; W. 
Sftarpe, 160; Bp, 
Wilberforct, 73. 

d Dr. Wplie. 



a Je. xxxi. ZS; 
Pb. CXXXVL7— 9; 
xix. 4—6. 
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ftPB. cxlvlii. 3; 
Tiii. 3, 4; Is. xl. 
26. 

Herschel calon- 
lated that in fif- 
teen minutes, 
16,000 stars 
crossed the field 
of his telescope 
when directed 
towds. Ofne pt. of 
the Milky Way. 
"Biblical astro- 
nomy is derived 
fr. mere optical 
appearance; the 
eye alone is the 
jndge; the moon 
is represented as 
the second of the 
great heavenly 
orbs, and as a 
lominoos body; 
the stars are no- 
thingelsebnther 
eompanionfl; and 
their only end is 
to shed their 
chaste lustre on 
our small j^lot- 

cLangt. 
day five 

a Ps. civ. 24, 25. 

bBush. 

c Kalitrh. "Mon- 
strous crawlers 
that wriggle 
through the 
water, or scud 
along the banks." 
'-^Murphiif, "Vast 
fishes, croco- 
diles, serpents" 
— Wordsuxirth. rf. 
Job vii 12; Is. 
xxvii. 1; Ex. v*i 
9. Oesenitu 869. 
r. 20. R. Theed, 
Sacred Biography ^ 
32. 



day six 

"I have carefully 
examined the 
figures of ani- 
mals and birds 
engraven on the 



earth ; Dist. ab. 91,000,000 ms. fr. earth ; Bota. on axis 25 dys. 
8 hrs. 9 min. lesser . . night, moon : Dia. 2,165 ms. ; Bulk, 
one eighty-ninth part of earth ; Dist. 239,000 ms. He . . also,^ 
number incalculable, ab. 2,000 visible to naked eye on a clear 
night : nearest fixed star 19 billions of ms. fr. earth : and this S. 
is estimated to be more than half as large ag. as ihe Sun. (17) 
give . . earth, all light, whether physical or spiritual, <ie gift 
of God— the Father of lights. (18) rule . . divide . . dark- 
ness, the purpose they serve in rela. to the earth. (19) and 
. . day, Heb. as bef.— Day Foub. 

The office of the stars for the earth. — They are — I. God's sign for 
faith. II. Sacred signs for the festive periods of the solemniza- 
tion of the faith. III. Spiritual watchers, and guides for the 
spiritual life of man. IV. Homes of life for creature-lif e.« 

TJie 07'der of nature. — ^A clergyman asked an old negfro his 
reasons for believing in the existence of a Gk)d. " Sir," said he, 
" I have been here going hard upon fifty years. Every day since 
I have been in this world, I see the sun rise in the east and set in 
the west. The north star stands where it did the first time I ever 
saw it ; the seven stars and Job's cofiSn keep on the same path in 
the sky, and never turn out. It ain't so with man's works. He 
makes clocks and watches : they may run well for a while ; but 
they get out of fix, and stand stock still. But the sun and moon 
and stars keep on the same way all the while. There is a power 
which makes one man die, and another get well ; that sends the 
rain, and keeps eveiything in motion." 

20—23. (20) let . . forth,* let the waters erawl.teem^ smarm. 
the . . life, breath, the vital principle, and . . fly, birds not 
formed fr. the water {see ii. 19) : it may be trans. " and let the 
fowl fly, ete."* above . . heaven, lit. towards the face of the 
expanse. (21) whales, sea monsters: inclusive of mammifers 
and non-mammifers.<' moveth, or creepeth. kind, variety, 
species, nature. (22) blessed, i.e. gave them power to propagate 
tiieir several species. (23) and . . day, Heb, as bef. — ^Day 
Five. 

The sea teemAruf mith life. — ^A correspondent of the newspaper 
press writes the following account from the Gulf of Siam : " We 
steamed forward at the rato of six or seven knots an hour, and a 
wonderful spectacle presented itself. Athwart the vessel long 
white waves of light were seen rushing towards it, ever brighter 
and in swifter motion, till they seemed to flow together, and at 
length nothing could be seen on the water but a whirling white 
light. Looking steadfastly at it, the water, the air, and the 
horizon seemed blended in one ; tliick streamers of mist seemed 
to float by both sides of the ship with frantic speed. The appear- 
ances of colour resembled those which arise when one turns a 
black and striped ball so quickly that the white stripes seem to 
run together. The spectacle lasted for five minutes, and was 
repeated once again for two minutes. No doubt it was caused 
by shoals of animaJculsQ in the water." 

24, 25. (24) cattle, graminivorous, tamable, and . . thln^, 
as reptiles, and . . earth, beast of prey. (25) Ood . . earth, 
Heb. for earth aretz. creepeth . . earth, Heb. for earth 
Adamah. Aretz, used hitherto a the earth as a whole. Adamah^ 
now first used, cognate to Adam. 
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The animals of the earth as the forerunners of man. — I. The 
first sigrns and pictures of hmnan life. II. Its most intimate 
assistants. III. Its first conditions.* 

The animal creation.— Agaesiz and A. A. Gould estimate the 
nnmber of vertehrated animals at 20,000. About 1,500 species 
of mammals are ascertained ; probable number, 2,000. Birds, 
well known, 4,000 or 5,000 species; probable number 6,000. 
BepHles, 1,500 descri\>ed species ; probable number, 2,000. Jf^slies, 
5,000 to 6,000 in the museums of Europe ; probable number, 8,000 
or 10,000. Molltisks in collections, 8,000 or 10,000. Marine shells, 
bivalve and univalye, in collections, 5,000 or 6,000 ; and land and 
flwiatile shells, 2,000. Total number of mollusks probably exceeds 
15,000 species. Insects, in collections, probably 60,000 or 70,000 
species ; probable number of articulata, 100,000 ; species, 200,000. 
Add to these 10,000 for radiata (echini, star-fishes, medusse, and 
polypi), and we have about 250,000 species of living animals ; 
and supposing the number of fossil species to equal them, we 
have, at a yeiy moderate computation, half a million species. 
We quote this estimate from MM. Agassiz and 6ould*s Principles 
of Zoology, Part I. 1848. The numbers are considered to be 
mostly under the present mark ; the birds, for example, are cer- 
tainly more numerous, and probably amount to 8,000 species.* 

d6 — 28. (26) and . . said, now that the home had been pre- 
pared, man, Heb. Adnm » red. image . . likeness, prob. 
synonymous terms = shadow, resemblance : ref . to man's spiritual 
nature, doxmnion,' rule, authority, over, etc., relation of 
man to rest of creatures that of sovereignty : by force of reason 
he everywhere makes his power felt. (27) so, etc.,*' having thus 
deliberated ; He executed His resolve. (28) blessed, etc.,*^ see 
on V. 22. The chief element in this blessing being supremacy. 

Man in QoSs im^ge. — I. In what the image of Grod upon man 
consisted. In— 1. lie possession of moral powers and suscepti- 
bilities ; 2. The pure and righteous state of his whole nature ; 
3. His relative position towards other terrestrial creatures. II. That 
great blessedness was involved in the possession of God's image. 
1. "What were its elements ? The image of God in man was a 
mirror— (1) Of God; (2) Of God to other creatures; (3) In 
which €tod saw Himself. 2. What blessings resulted from it? 
(1) Supreme good to man himself ; (2) High satisfaction and 
glory to God. Reflections — (1) How sadly changed is human 
nature 1 (2) How elevated is the Christian ! (3) How blessed is 
God I'* 

The sovereignty of m4zn. — Among the pictures at Apsley House 
is " Van Amburgh in the Den with Lions and Tigers," painted by 
Sir E. Landseer, B.A., after the instructions of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, with the Bible in his hand, pointed out the 
passage (GTen. i. 26) in which dominion is given to Adam over 
the earth and animals. The Duke "caused the text to be in- 
scribed on the frame as an authority which conferred on him a 
privilege of power, and gave to himself * the great commission,' 
which he carried out on the fields of battle and chase." 

29 — 81. (29) said, to man. behold, all this thoughtful 
consideration is indeed a matter for wonder, given . . herb, 
etc.,* the whole vegetable world, meat, food, sustenance. 
(30) and . . earth, etc.,^ assignment of food to animals. 
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nnmeroTia obO' 
links brought 
from Egypt to 
ancient Home. 
In the general 
character, which 
is all that can 
haye been pre- 
served, these re- 
presentations 
perfectly resem- 
ble the originals 
ai we see them. 
M. Geoffrey St. 
Hilalre collected 
numerous mum- 
mies and skele- 
tonsof the 
present day."— 
Cuvier. 

a Lange. 

h TUnbi. 

V. 25. IT. Jones, 
irA4.vi.27. 



creation of 
man 

a Ge. Ix. 2; Ps. 
viii. 6; Ja. ill. 7. 

b Ec. Tii. 29 ; Is. 
ixiv. 8; Ge.v. 1; 
Ja. ill. 9; P^. c. 
8; Ac. ZviL 26. 
c Ps. cxzvil. 3; 
czxviii 8, 4; Is. 
xlv. 18. 

"The new and 
brilliant scieDoe 
of geology attests 
that man was the 
last of created 
beings in this 
planet. If her 
data be consia- 
tent and true, 
and worthy of 
scientific con- 
sideration, she 
affords conclu- 
sive evidence 
that, as we are 
told in Scripture, 
he cannot have 
occupied the 
<earth longer than 
six thousand 
years." — Hitch- 
eoet. 

d 8. Martin. 



food for man 

a Ps xxiv. 1 ; 
CXY.IB; iTi. vi. 
IT; Job xxxvi. 
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SI; Oe. ix. 8;Fb. 
czxxvL2fi; cxlvi. 
7 ; AC. xiv. 17. 
b Ps. civ. 14, 15; 
cxlv. 15, 16; 
cxlvii. 9. 
cPs. civ. 24; 1 
TL iv. 4; De. 
zxxii. 4. 
d Ex. xxxi. 17. 
" God, we *re 
told, looked apon 
the world after 
He had created 
it, and pro- 
nounced it good; 
bnt ascetic 
pietints, in their 
wisdom, cast 
their eyea over 
it, and sabsian- 
tially pronounce 
it a dead failure, 
a miserable pro- 
duction, a poor 
concArn.*'— ^re«. 
e Anon. 

*' There is not 'he 
least flower but 
seems to hold up 
its head, and to 
look pleasantly, 
in the secret 
senseofthegooil- 
ne»s of its hea- 
ve'nly Maker."— 
South. 
/D.Pagt, 



the Sabbath 

a He. iv. 4. 

" Such an hypo- 
thesis [that the 
day was twenty- 
four hrs. loiig] 
would be in- 
volved in the 
absurdity of 
limiting Ood's 
rest on the 
seventh day to 
a day of the same 
length, whereas 
we know that 
that rest is en- 
during.*-ilC/ord 

h Ex. xz. 8—11; 
xxxi. 13^17; Is. 
iTi. *J; He. iv. 9 
—11 ; Jo. XX. 19, 
26; Ac. Xvi. It; 
xx.7;lCo.ZTi.2. 



(31) saw, perfect knowledge in that omniscient glance, and 
. . good,« ea. step was good; the whole, very good, and . . 
day,** lit.— Day Six. 

God^s apjyrolation of His rvorlts, — Let ns consider — I. The 
natural truths asserted by our text.- Among these are — 1. The 
true origin of all things — "Grod saw everything that He had 
made;" 2. The original i)erfection of all things — "very good," 
" very good," as being— (1) Well adapted to answer their particular 
intention ; (2) Conducive to the perfection of the whole ; (3) Well 
calculated to promote the Creator's glory ; 3. God's approbation of 
His work. He saw it very good. II. The moral truths suggested. 
1. Gratitude ; 2. Hatred of sin ; 3. The discontinuing of all evil : 
4. Reformation and return to virtue ; 5. Humility ; 6. A ground 
of hope and encouragement.' 

Tlw creation of man. — The study of life, palaeontologically 
regarded, necessarily involves the creation and first appearance 
of man on the globe ; and on this subject much discussion has 
taken place, unprofitable alike to science and to the cause of 
Christian theology. So far as geological evidence goes, we have 
no trace of man or of his works till we arrive at the superficial 
accumulations — the coral conglomerates, the bone breccias, the 
cave deposits, and the peat mosses of the current exx>ch. It Ib 
true, that so far as the earlier formations are concerned, the 
evidence is purely negative; but taking into account all that 
palaeontology has revealed touching the other families of ani- 
mated nature, the fair assumption is that man was not called 
into being till the commencement of the current geological era, 
and about the time when in the northern hemisphere the sea and 
land received their present configuration, and were peopled by 
those genera and 8X)ecies which (with a few local removals, and 
still fewer extinctions) yet adorn their forests and inhabit their 
land and waters./ 



CHAPTER THE SECOND, 

1 — 3. (1) finished, perfected, host, Heh, Hg. a band duly 
disposed and marshalled : an army in battle array. Creation per- 
fected, arranged, laws and relations fixed. (2) ended, had 
ended, rested,^ ceased fr. work : not involving idea of w^o^- 
ness. (3) 8anctified,<> set it apart as holy. " Separated fr. other 
days, and gave it a higher significance." « 

The Divine Sabbath. — ^We see in God's Sabbath — ^I. The Divine 
completion of His creative work. Creation ended with the sixth, 
day's work. The fact is in harmony with — 1. The disclosures of 
science in its history of the world's crust ; 2. The world's histoiy 
as the record of onoral and religious special acts on God's x>art : 
3. The brief references in the oQier sacred writings to the physical 
activity of the Creator. II. The Divine contemplation of it. 
Learn here — 1. Evil has no natural place in the universe; 
2. Matter is not necessarily hostile to God ; 3. The present con- 
dition of things, so changed from that whidi God first looked 
upon, must be the result of some cataatrophe. III. The Divine 
r^ after it. 1. It was a season of rest; 2. The rest was blessed 
by God ; 3. There was an appointment of a similar blessed rest 
for His creaturea Learn — (1) There is a place and time for 
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dittut Let it 
•offloe that we 
know its general 
position; but we 
are Aot permit- 
ted to poietrate 
within, as if the 
aagel with the 
llaining sword, 
forbade the ac- 
cess.''— JTo/ucA. 
«Ge. Ui. 22; Pr. 
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e Ainsworth. 
"The tree of life, 
it is prob., was 
designed to sus- 
tain and refresh 
the life infused 
into man at his 
c r e a t i o n." — 
Wordnoorth. 
f A/ford. 
§ Lange. 
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fH. Scott, B.A. 
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blessed natural life in Paradise, far a time ; but of a spiritaal 
life after in heaven for ever, if he oontinued in obedienoe to hi» 
Creator." « midst, visible, accessible, tree . . evil, wh. ^'oon- 
ferred knowledge of the difference betw. right and wrong."/ To 
eat of this tree was wrong : he who did so would at once see and 
feel the dif . betw. that state and one of innocence. 

Paradise, — Paradise, as — ^I. A fact in the earth. 1. The bloom of 
the earth; 2. The home of the first man. II. An emblem. 
An emblem of — 1. The paradisaical disposition of the earth; 
2. Its paradisaical power, namely, for children, and in festal con- 
templation; 3. Its paradisaical prefiguration ; as of the new 
paradise in the other world and in this.' 

Man and woman. — ^Bfan is strong ; woman is beautiful. Man 
is daring and confident; woman is diffident and unassuming, 
Man is great in action ; woman in suffering. Man shines abroad ; 
woman at home. Man talks to convince; woman to persuade 
and please. Man has a rugged heart ; woman a soft and tender 
one. Man prevents misery ; woman relieves it. Man has science ; 
woman taste. Man has judgment ; woman sensibility. Man is 
a being of justice; woman of mercy. Each possesses peculiar 
gfifts and a wide sphere of usefuhiess, and, by the wise use of 
these respective gifts, society is benefited and God is honoured. 

10 — 14. (10) river . . Eden,' one great river, wh. may or 
may not have had its source in £. parted, divided, branched 
out. heads,^ arms, streams. (11) Fison {overflowing), not 
identified. As all is conjecture, it is useless to enumerate Uie var. 
opinions. Havilah,'' where, uncertain. (12) bdellium, Heb. 
bedolahy of wh. we know little, but that it was like manna,' and 
as that resembled coriander-seed, some (as Kimchi) think pearls 
are meant. But most think it was a kind of gum. onjrz, Heb. 
8?ioha7n=yslQ. (13) Gihon, prob. the Nile. Ethiopia, Heb. 
"land of Cush." (14) Hiddekel,' Heb. DijUh, rapid : prob. 
the Tigris. Euphrates, Heb. Frat.y the sweet or broad stream. 

TJie four rivers of Eden. — ^Here we have — I. Treasure — ^the 
Pison. 1. Here were gold and precious stones ; 2. Moreover, that 
gold was good. II. Ignorance — ^the Gihon. Ethiopia was in 
darkness. The true light was lost there. III. Power and wicked- 
ness — ^Hiddekel and Euphrates, on which were Nineveh and 
Babylon. IV. Righteousness and peace — ^the river of Eden, the 
fountain-head of Qie four./ 

^Hie act of creation. — ^Long lay the type of creation in His 
searchless bosom. From etemi^ it had there been resolved. 
It now emanates in the perfection of beauty. It now beams out- 
with the self -furnished evidences of wisdom and love. Chaoe 
hears and obeys I The work is begun and swiftly hastens to its 
consummation. The waters fall back to appointed channels ; the 
solid masses are fixed to sustain and bind a framework of & 
thousand orders and kinds ; the distcoiied twinklings of light are 
embodied and find *' their tabernacle in the sun ; " the rugged 
shapes and swells into lovely forms, and melts away into enchant- 
ing landscapes ; the repulsive differences of attraction, instead of 
agitating the globe to its centre, gird and balance it ; the latent 
seeds of each fair flower and luscious fruit break out along the 
river which flowed in Eden to water the garden ; and the wild 
war of discords hushed into soft sunrise, and fragrant breath, 
and holy calm of a Sabbath dawn, in which God rested from His 
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w(H:k and '* was refreshed," in which man was ^* made upright," 
rtietched forth his hands to his Father-Creator, witii songs of 
praise comely for one so upright, and with the effectual fervent 
prayer of one so righteous ; in which higher intelligences took 
a holy sympathy, and performed a benevolent pwrt, — while 
hanging wiiSi wondering delight over the teeming scene, the sons 
of God pressed into view and shouted for joy Is 

15—17. (15) dre88,a tm, cultivate, keep, guard. (16) 
Of . . eaV of every tree of the garden, eat, eat mayest thou, i.e. 
eat without stint or fear. (17) But . . evil, see v. 9. thou . . it, 
the only prohibition by wh. God asserted His supreme sovereignly. 
for . . cLie,^' *■* thou wilt have the sentence of death within thee 
wh. grows on sin as its root . . sin, pain, sorrow are not only fore- 
runners of death, but parts of death." << The sentence included 
especially moral and spiritual death.- 

The Paradise-life, not an imrestricted state, — There is limitation 
of — ^I. Action : the calling to dress and keep. II. Enjoyment : 
not to eat of the tree of loxowledge of good and evil. III. The 
treatment of nature, and especially of 3ie beasts : no enclosing. 
rV. Human society : regulation of marriage and domestic life.' — 
God's voice to man on his entering into earthly life. I. That 
man's earthly sphere of life is furnished with, vast and varied 
blessings. There is — I. The sensational tree ; 2. T^e intellectual 
tree ; 3. The social tree ; 4. The religious tree. II. That these 
blessings are to be used under certain Divine regulations. Begu- 
lations, which are — 1. Proper ; 2. Liberal ; 3. Needful. III. That 
the violation of these regulations will entail the utmost ruin — 
^ thou shalt sorely die."/ 

Traditions cf the Fall. — The Persian tradition is to the effect 
that man, at first, enjoyed a period of happiness and innocence 
in an elevated region which his god, Ormuzd, had assigpaed to 
him ; but it was necessary to his existence in this state, that he 
should be humble of heart, and humbly obey the Divine ordi- 
nances ; pure he must be of thought, pure of word, pure of deed. 
For a time, the first pair were holy and happy. But at last Ahri- 
man, the evil one, appeared, and beat down their good disposi- 
tions ; and, under the influence of his glozing lies, tihey began to 
ascribe their blessings to him. Emboldened by this success, 

ATnriTina.Ti the liar presented himself again, and brought with 
him fruit ; of which they ate : and in that instant, of a hundred 
ezoellenoes which they x)ossessed, all but one departed from 
them ; and they became subject to misery and death. 

18 — 20. (18) It . . aloiie,a regard being had to his social and 
moral nature : and also to the fulfilling of the Divine will ; i. 28 ; 
lielp . . him, lit. a help as over against him, before him, so as 
to meet him, tally and correspond to him as his counterpart. 
(19) out . . air, see on i. 24. brought . . Adam," by super- 
natural influence, as aft. they were brought to Noah in the ark. 
what . . them, hence he had the ^ts of speech, red.son, per- 
ception, etc. whatsoever . . thereof, the names given, an- 
swering prob. to their nature, met with God's approval. (20) 
▲dam . . hijn, ea. other creature had its mate : but the man 
was alone. 

The creation, ofwamem. — Here we have an instance of — I. The 
Creator's core of man, and His fatherly concern for his comfort, 
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tlie creatures to 
wh. they were 
fdven. An evi- 
dence of man's 
intuitive know- 
ledge, derived f r. 
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the creation 
of woman 
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Observe — 1. God's pitj for Ms solitude ; 2. His resolve to provide 
society for him. II. The creatures' subjection to man, and his 
dominion over them. God brought the animals to Adam that he 
might name them, and so give a proof of — 1. His knowledge ; 2. 
His power. III. The creatures' insufficiency to be a happiness 
for man. Observe — 1. The dignity and excellency of human 
nature ; 2. The vanity of tlie things of this world.* 

A true helpmeet. — The llev. Philip Henry used to give two 
pieces of advice to his children and others, in reference to marriage. 
One was, " Keep within the bounds of profession." The other 
was, " Look at suitableness in age, quality, education, temper," 
etc. He used to observe, from Gen. ii. 18, "I will make him an 
helpmeet for him ; " that where there is not meetness, there will 
not be much help. He commonly said to his children, \vith refe- 
rence to their choice in marriage, " Please God, and please your- 
selves, and you shall never displease me ; " and greatly blamed 
those parents who conclude matches for their children -without 
their consent. He sometimes mentioned the saying of a pious 
gentlewoman, who had many daughters : " The care of most 
people is how to get good husbands for their daughters ; but my 
care is to fit my daughters to be good wives, and then let God 
provide for them." 

21 — 25. (21) deep sleep, prob. a trance or ecstasy: so the 
LXX. took . . ribs, "the miracle is in the creation, not in the 
choice of subjects to create from."« (22) made . . woman, lit. 
builded her to a woman, brought . . man,*^ " Here He [God] 
appears as the first bridesman. "« (23) TJiis . . now, lit. this is 
for this time, this once. The only woman produced in this way. 
bone . . flesh,<< nearness of mar. relation. Husband to care for 
wife, as for himself, woman, Heb. Iska man, Heb. /*/*.« 
(24) Therefore, etc J This may have been spoken by Adam : 
but was more prob. the inspired reflection of Moses. But by 
whomsoever said, it is prophetic of all mankind. (25) aslianied,^ 
they knew no shame, bee. they knew not sin. 

I/ce. — Let us speak of — I. The woman. 1. Her creation ; 
2. The purpose God had in view in creating her. II. The wonder- 
ful institution by which man and woman are made one. It is 
wonderful that this institution should be found so early in human 
history. III. The glorious union of which this institution is a 
type. Adam is a type of Christ ; and since Christ was the spouse 
of the Church, then Eve was a type of the Church. And our con- 
clusion therefore is that the marriage of Adam and Eve, and the 
marriage institute altogether, is typical of the union between 
Christ and the Church.* 

The relation of woman to man. — The woman was made of a 
bone ; and but one bone, ne esset ossea^ lest she should be stiff and 
stubborn. The species of the bone is expressed to be a rib, a bone 
that might be best spared, because there are many of them : a 
bone of the side, not of the head ; the wife must not usurp 
authority over her husband : nor yet of the foot ; she is not a slave, 
but a fellow-helper. A bone, not of any anterior part : she is not 
prcelata^ preferred before the man : neither yet of any hinder 
part ; she is not post-posita, set behind the man : but a bone of 
the side, of the middle, and indifferent part, to show that she is 
a companion, and "the wife of thy covenant " (Mai. ii. 14). A 
bone she is from under the arm, to put man in mind of protection 
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and defence to the woman. A bone not far from his heart, to 
pat him in mind of dilection and love to the woman. A bone 
from the left side, as many think likely, where the heart is, to 
teach that hearty love ought to be betwixt married couples.* 



CHAPTER THE THIRD, 

1 — 3. (1) serpent, Heb. nacliash; of wh. the root denotes 
mental properties, i.e. to search, scrutinize, subtil,* " and so a 
more fit instrument of that old serpent the devil " * he, the devil 
in this form, said, his speaking not surprising to Eve, who 
knew not the qualities of the var. animals; not being present 
when they were named : for the same reason she would not be 
alarmed at his appearance, woman, the weaker of the two, 
and alone, yea . . garden P throwing her off her guard by 
showing an acquaintance with the law : yet subtilly conveying 
a taunt " you dare not : " and rousing desire, and curiosity. (2) 
woman . . serpent, this parley was her ruin, we . . garden, 
she had heard the law fr. her husband : and now corrects the 
tempter. (3) touch, not in the original law. Perh. Adam, to 
prevent her f r. eating, told her not even to touch. 

The gcriptural account of human ajwstasy confirmed hy hvttory 
and tradition. — I. Human nature is a ruin. That "we have 
sinned" is shown by — 1. Inspired writings; 2. Our present con- 
dition and character ; 3. the nature of universal death. II. The 
instrument of the ruin of human nature was the serpent.*^ — T7ie 
Fall. — ^In the Fall of man we distinguish three degrees : — ^I. The 
preparation made for it. II. The carrying out of tiie temptation. 
III. Its immediate effects.* 

Traditions of Eden. — ^We have before us the whole history of 
this transaction in an engraving (see Crenzcr's Si/mbolik, pi. 158) 
from ancient bas-relief ; and what is most remarkable, there are 
two groups at each extremity of the tablet, offering, as it were, a 
Biblical key to the whole scene. On the one hand, are a man 
and woman standing naked under a tree : the woman in a droop- 
ing and disconsolate posture ; the man with one hand raised to 
the tree, and the other directed towards the woman. It is such 
a picture that a child would at once say, "That is Adam and 
Eve r* At the other extremity is a sedate and august figure, 
seated upon a rock, and strangling the serpent with his out- 
stretched hand.' 

4 — 7. (4) ye . . die,** lit. ye shall not dying die : or, as LXX., 
ye shall not die the death. (5) for . . know, he impugns the 
veracity of God. that . . eat, other and better effects than 
death ^all immediately ensue, then . . opened, not closed in 
death, but beholding thingp with a deeper insight, gods, Heb. 
Elohim. knowing . . evil, till now only the good was known. 
(G) saw, by looking long, and longingly, tree . . wise, as- 
suming the devil's words to be true, gave . . her, Adam was 
thus reached at last, he . . eat, out of affection for her, being 
importuned by her, not perceiving that she was injured. (7) 
eyes . . opened,^ they saw that they had sinned, naked, sin 
brought a sense of shame, sewed, twisted, platted, aprons, 
lit. things to gird about. 

The woman and the serpent. — ^We have here a sample of — I. The 
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wisdom of the world. Among the maxims of this wisdom ate 
these— 1. That happiness is the end of hnman existenoe ; 2. That 
nature is a sufficient source of happiness ; 3. That man's chief 
happiness lies in forbidden objects; 4. That God is what we 
fancy or desire Him to be. II. The qnalities of sin. 1. The 
elements of all sin are here, — sensuality, covetousness, ambition ; 
2. Sin originates in unbelief ; 3. It wears a specious appearance 
of goodness. III. The results of sin. It — 1. Transforms its 
victims into Satanic incarnations ; 2. Reveals its own deceptive- 
ness ; 3. Covers its victims with conf usion.« 

Shirt trees. — "We saw, on the slope of the Cerra Bndda, shirt 
trees fifty feet high. The Indians cut off cylindrical pieces two 
feet in diameter, from which they peel the red and fibrous bark, 
without maMng any longitudinal incision. This bark affords 
them a sort of garment which resembles a sack of a veiy coarse 
texture, and without a seam. The upper opening serves for the 
head, and two lateral holes are cut to admit tiie arms. The natives 
wear these shirts of Marina in the rainy season ; they have the 
form of the pouches and manes of cotton which are so common 
in New Grenada, at Quito, and Peru. As in this cUmato the 
riches and beneficence of nature are regarded as the primary 
causes of the indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do 
not fail to say in showing the shirts of Marina, *■ in the forests of 
Oronoko, garments are found ready made upon the trees.'"' 

8 — ^11. (8) voice . . walking, it was the voice (not the Lord) 
walking : i.e. it sounded along through the avenues of the garden, 
growing louder and louder, cool . . day, lit. in the wind of tiie 
day, i.e. towards evening, hid . . garden,' guilt-inspired 
tenor : once they would have joyously welcomed that voice. 
(9) Adam . . thou P this was what the voice said. Where was 
he morally? A sinner vainly flying fr. his Maker. (10) afraid . . 
naked, ^ the devil had deceived him with a lie : not so could he 
deceive God. (11) who . . naked P only a heart knowing evil 
could have told thee that, hast^ etc.}^ by this question the 
origin of the fear and shame was urged home. 

God's call to Adam. — Our text suggests — I. Man's departure 
from God. Adam was in a state of — 1. Alienation from God ; 

2. Fear of Him ; 3. Delusion about Him ; 4. Danger. II. God's 
concern about man's departure. Qcd is concerned about man's 
departure from Him, because it involves — 1. Evil ; and He is ** of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; 2. Suffering ; and He " is 
love." III. God's personal dealing with the wanderer.* JJTtere 
art thou? — ^Applythis question to--I. The professing Christian. 
He ought ever to be — 1 . At his proper work ; 2. In his proper place ; 

3. In a state of mind to seek the Divine blessing ; 4. Where he 
can meet God in judgment without fear. II. The sinner. He is 
where he ought not to be. He is — 1. In his sins ; 2. In the path- 
way of eternal ruin ; 3. In a state of condemnation ; 4. Wander- 
ing in a land of darkness and gloom ; 6. Under Ck)d'8 immediate 
eye ; 6. In the hands of angry Lord.« 

The I>ivine omniscience. — Some of the natives of South 
America, after listening a while to the instructions of the Popish 
missionaries, gave them this cool answer: — '^Tou say that the 
Gk)d of the C&istians knows everything, that nothing is hidden 
from Him, that He is everywhere, and sees all that is done below. 
Now, we do not desire a God so sharp-sighted ; we ohooBe to live 
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with freedom in our woods, without havins^ a perpetual observer 
of our actions over our heads." 

13, 18. (12) and . . said,* equiTooating. woman . . tree, 
jou gave the woman, she gave the fruit. ^ shifts the blame in 
guilty fear first upon Eve, but indireotiy on God. I . . eat, not 
denying but extenuating : stating lasty what should have been 
confessed first. (13) and . . woman, first Adam, now Eve, to 
oonyict both and lead to repentance, and . . me,^ fear, in her 
case also, would shift the blame. 

What is this that thou hast done? — ^This third chapter of the 
Bible is the reyelation of the original sin. And that, for the 
present, in three senses. I. The record before us is the history of 
the first sin. II. The first sin is, also, the specimen sin. All 
otiher sins are copies of it. III. Besides this, tiie first sin is also 
the infectious sin.« 

A Mohammedan tradition. — '' A oertain king, haying a pleasant 
gaiden, in which were ripe fruits, set two persons to keep it, one 
of whom was blind and the other lame ; the former not being 
able to see the fruit, nor the latter to gather it. The lame man, 
howeyer, seeing the fruit, persuaded the blind man to take him 
iqxm his shoulders, and by that means he easily gathered the 
fruit, which they diyided between them. The lord of the garden 
coming some time after and inquiring after his fruit, each began 
to excuse himself, the blind man said that he had no eyes to see 
with, and the lame one that he had no feet to approach tihe trees ; 
but iiie king, ordering the lame man to be set upon the blind, 
paanod sent^oe on and punished them both."<> 

14, 15. (14) cursed, addressed no question to, but pronounced 
a woe upon, upon . . go, the form thou hast assumed shall be 
degraded in the eyes of those whom thou hast deceived. They 
shaU henceforth look upon thee with loathing and horror. 
Impossible to say how far, and in what respect, the form and 
motion of the serpent may have now been changed, dust . . 
eat, this literally true. The S. swaUows dust with its food. It 
gzoyels in the dust (16) enmity, thy friendship being so 
dangerous, between . . seed,' literally true. Man is evezy- 
whoe the foe of the serpent, it . . head,^ man shall ultimately 
destroy the whole serpent race, thou . . heel,'' thou shalt injure 
the human race but slightly. {Note. — ^There is a higher meaning. 
The Messiah, the promised seed of the woman, shall destroy the 
devil and his works : being Himself wounded only in His lower, 
ix. His human nature). 

The first promise. — Consider from these words — ^I. The grace of 
which they are the germinal revelation. II. The way in which 
God is fulfilling the promise. Inferences — (1) Salvation begins 
with God; (2) Ko consciousness of guilt, however deep, warrants 
mistrust of God's mercy ; (3) Satan's overtures, however specious, 
tend only to evil ; (4) In Christ, and only in Him, is salvation 
provided and to be sought f or.<( 

Ihath conquered. — 

Death, the old serpent's son. 

Thou hadst a sting once, like thy sire, 

That carried hell and ever-burning fire ; 
But those black days are done ; 
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a Pr. xzTiU. 11$ 
Ja.i.16. 

h Qa. vl. 7. 

*'TheiBisnothing 
of so ill conse- 
quence to the 
gubUo as fake- 
ood, or (speech 
being the oorrent 
coin of convene) 
the putting false 
money upon the 
world; or so dark 
a blot as dis- 
sembling, which, 
as Montaigne 
balth prettily, 'is 
only to be brave 
towards GK>d and 
aoo ward towards 
man; ' for a lie 
faceth GK>d, and 
shrinketh from 
man."— X/oyri* 

e Dr. Vaughan. 

4 W. R. Co9p§r. 



thepromiaed 
seea 

a Ma. xiii. 88; 
Jo. viil. 44; Ae. 
xiii. 10; 1 Jo. Iii. 
8; Is. Vii. 14; 
Lu.i.31--U;aa. 
iv.4. 

frBo.zyi20; Sp. 
iv. 8; Col. ii. U; 
He. IL 14, Ifi; I 
Jo. ill. 8; Jo. xvi. 
11; xii. 81; La. 
X. 17—20; Be. 
xU.17. 

c l8.1iii.S, 4, 12; 
Da. ix. 26; Ma. 
iT. 1. 

Laboar,*'*Tisthe 
primal curse, but 
softened into 
mercy made the 
pledge of cheer- 
ful days, and 
nights without a 
groan.** — Cowpm: 

d Analifst, 

** Labour is be- 
come neoemrr 
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to ns, not only 
because we need 
it for making 
provisions for 
onr life, but even 
to ease the labour 
•f our rest, there 
being no greater 
tediousness o f 
spirit in the 
world than want 
of employment 
and an inactive 
life."— /ire my 
Taylor. 

Bp. Taylor. 

the ptinish- 
xneot of sin 

a 1 Ti. iL 15. 

h Ep. V. 22—24; 
1 Go. xi. 3; xiv. 
34; Col. iii. 18; 
1 Ti. ii. 11, 12; 
Tit.ii.4,6;lPe. 
iii. 1—7. 

*' Under fallen 
man, woman has 
been more or 
less a slave. In 
fact under the 
rule of selflsh- 
nesB the weaker 
must serve the 
stronger. A spi- 
ritual resurrec- 
tion only will 
restore her to her 
true place as the 
helpmeet for 
man." — Murphy. 

c 1 Sa. XV. 23. 

JBo.viiL20— 22. 

«Jobv. 7; xiv. 1; 
Ec. ii. 23. 

/ Ep. iv. 28; 2 
Th. ii. 10. 

f 1 Co. XV. 21. 

Ii Is. Ixi. 10 ; Ps. 
xxxiL 1. 

t /. Maskai. 

"The body re- 
turns to the 
earth, fr. whence 
it was framed, 
and the spirit 
ascends to the 
ether."— ^tiri- 
pides, 

V. 17,19. E. Ir- 
ving, iii. 1025. 

k Mad. d» Gat- 
parin. 



Thy foolish spite buried thy sting 
In the profound and wide 
Wound of our Saviour's side : 
And now l^ou art become a tame and harmless thing ; 

A thing we dare not fear, 

Since we hear 
That our triumphant Grod, to punish thee 
For the affront thou did'st Him on the tree, 
Hath snatch'd the keys of hell out of thy hand, 

And made thee stand 
A porter at the gate of life, thy mortal enemy. 
O Thou who art that gate, command that he 

May when we die, 

And thither fly, 
Let us in the courts of heaven through Thee ! Hallelujah.*' 

16 — 21. (16) greatly . . conceptioii,^ pain and sorrow of 
pregnancy and parturition, cliildren lit. sons, they . . thee,^ 
in gil things — even thy desires — ^he shall rule thee. (17) because 
. . tree,' commands and entreaties of nearest relatives not to- 
usurp the relations of God. cursed . . ground,'* fr. thy living 
shall be extorted, sorrow . . life,'' the sorrow of toil, disap> 
pointment, etc. (18) thorns . . thee, without cultivation, 
eat . . field,/ the poor reward of thy toU. (19) bread, Heb. 
lehejn=^ all kinds of food. (20) Eve, Heb. Havah = life. A name 
sugg. of honour and hox)e : pointing to that eternal life wh. the 
woman's seed procured.fi' (21) made, prompted and taught the 
doing of it. coats . . them, skins of animals offered in sacrifice. 
Man did not then eat flesh. {Ill, Our Great Sacrifice provides ub 
with a dress.)* 

The curse and the hlesnng of labour. — I. The universal neces- 
sity of labour. The earth no longer produces fruit independently 
of labour. II. The fact, asserted in the text, that labour is a 
curse. It is part of our punishment for the Fall, that it should 
be so. III. The manner in which we may lighten this curse^ 
and cause it to be borne. We may not escape from it ; but it 
may be lightened by — 1. Religion — ^personal, practical, and real; 
2. The cultivation of knowledge ; 3. The maintenance of good 
health ; 4. The practice of economy.' 

The groaning of creation, — ^Cries of pain rise from this Eden of 
ours. They come from the forest glade, where the hawk pounces 
upon some quivering thing ; from the village, where the peasant 
takes the new-bom lamb from its mother ; they come still more 
from cities,— clamours, sinister laughs, slaughtered cattle, sobs,, 
threats, men who kill, who are killed ; tears of those who refuse 
to be comforted I And those who do not cry out, whom we do 
not hear, are those that suffer most. Fly from our civilized 
countries ; go to the centre of Africa, what do you find there ? 
A sandy desert so steeped in blood, such wholesale massacres, that 
travellers of every creed call those negro-lands the kingdom of 
Satan. On their coasts, caravans of slaves with halters round 
their necks, beaten, bartered, piled on one another between decksy 
exposed to sale, dragged off to plantations, married, unmarried, 
at their master's will, dying under the lash. In Pagan isles, wars, 
massacres, cannibalism. In China, Persia, India, refined cruelties, 
of which our nerves cannot bear the recital. In eveiy latitude, 
human brutality, taking advantage of the helplessness of dumb 
animals, cowardly cruelty, or cruel kindness ! * 
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22 — 2^. (22) man . . evil, prob. meaning is that man had 
attempted^ etc. : such was his object and wish, and now . . ever, 
eating it now with wrong motive ; i.e. to counteract the sentence. 
(23) sent . . Eden, losing both holiness and happiness. The 
meek inherit the earth, the ambitious forfeit it. (24) drove . . 
man, forcible ejection of one who was loth to leave, (^eru- 
bims, (jvardttrs\ living creatures : prob. angels, and . . way, 
it flashed in all directions, keep . . life, prevent access. 

Tlie first outcast. — I. God " drove out the man : " then he was 
reluctant to go. We might have expected that Adam would have 
been oppressed by — 1. A sense of g^t ; 2. The idea of forfeiture. 
But no ; €rod " drove" him out. II. Grod " drove out the man : " 
He did not smite him ; He loved him still. III. Grod " drove out 
the man;" in reality to another, though inferior, Paradise, 
rv. Grod "drove out the man;" God, not an angel. V. God 
** drove out the man ; " but not without hope.* 

Milton's Paradise Lost and Regabied, — Thomas EUwood, one of 
the Society of Friends, was the pupil and friend of Milton, and 
one of those who read to the poet after the loss of his sight. 
Having been for some time absent, he paid Milton a visit. '' After 
some common discourse had passed between us," says EUwood, 
'*he called for a manuscript of his, which, being brought, he 
delivered to me, bidding me take it home with me, and read it at 
my leisure, and, when I had so done, return it to him with my 
judgment thereupon. When I came home, and had set myself to 
read it, I found it was that excellent poem, which he entitled 
Paradise Lost, After I had, with the utmost attention, read it 
through, I made him another visit, and returned him his book, 
with due acknowledgment for the favour he had done me, in 
communicating it to me. He asked me how I liked it and what 
I thought of it, which I modestly but freely told him ; and after 
some further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, * Thou 
hast said much here of Paradise lost ; but what hast thou to say 
of Paradise found ? ' He made me no answer, but sat some time 
in a muse ; then brake off that discourse, and fell upon another 
subject." — ^After some time, Mr. EUwood visited Milton again, 
when he showed him Paradise Regained, and said in a tone of 
pleasantry, " This is owing to you, for you put it into my head at 
Chalfont, which before I had not thought of." 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

1, 2. (1) Cain* {possession; acquisition'). I . . Lord, lit, I 
have gotten a man, the Jehovah. They perh. thought this man- 
child was the promised seed : the destined deUverer. (2) Abel, 
{mnity, vapour) name prophetic of his untimely end. They may 
have been secretly moved to give that name. Abel . . sbeep, 
//'/. a feeder of a flock. Cain . . ground, a husbandman. (The 
husband and wife, in their new relation of father and mother, 
bring up their children to industrial pursuits.) 

Tlie first murderer. — I. This history (v. 1 — 16) presents a picture 
of the baseness of selfishness. Selfishness — 1. Overlooks the 
means employed by others to become great ; 2. Destroys the 
sacredness of natural ties; 3. Considers the virtues of others 
hostile to itself. 4. Is not scrupulous in injuring the innocent. 
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paradise lost 

r. 2i. Ui\ R. 
Clarke, 289; R, 
Gelt, Essay, 25. 

'*The placing of 
tbene Cherubim 
at tbe E. of Eden 
was in licative of 
ordinances of 
worship, and a 
form of access to 
the Divine pre- 
sence siili open 
to man, though 
he was debarred 
fr. entrance into 
p a radise.*' — 
Atfot'd. 

aR, A. Griffln. 

"The AlmiKhty 
placed cheru- 
bima and a flam- 
ing sword to keep 
man from return- 
ing to Paradise, 
to the tree of 
life; but He has 
placed Himself 
in all the terror, 
grandeur, loveli- 
ness and majesty 
of His character 
between sin and 
mnn, to prev- nt 
him touching the 
accursed thing.*' 
—John Oate. 
'* Sin and shamo 
are ever tied 
together with 
Gurdian kuots, 
of such a strong 
thread spun, they 
canuot without 
violence be un- 
done." — Webiten 



birth of Cain 
and Abel 

a Gte. xxxiii. 6; 
Ps. cxxvii. 3. 

r. i. Meilan.Af.A. 
S.S. for children, 
ill. 107. 

" As the rose-tree 
is composed of 
the sweetest 
flower:* and ihe 
sharpest thi)ms ; 
as the heavens 
are sometimes 
fair and some- 
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times overcast, 
*ltemfl,tely tem- 
pestaoQs and se- 
rene; so is the life 
of man inter- 
mingled with 
hopes and fears, 
with joys and 
sorrows, with 
pleasures and 
with pains." — 
Burton, 
b Jentin Jones, 
''How short is 
human life 1 the 
very breath 
Which frames 
my words, ac- 
celerates my 
death." 
Hannah More. 
< Webster. 

the brothers' 
oaoiifices 

« Ex. xiil. 2; Na. 
xviU. 17. 

b Ex. xxix. 13; 
Le. iiL 3, 4. 

«He. zi4; 1 Fe. 
i. 18, 19. 

d Le. ix. 24; 1 E. 
xviii. 24; 1 Oh. 
xxi. 26;2Ch.viL 
1; Ps. xz. 1, 3; 
Pr. xxi. 27. 

■eMa. XX. 16; Ac. 
X. 85. 

"Had I a careful 
And pleasant 
companion, that 
should show me 
my angry face in 
a glass, I should 
not at all take it 
ill. 8ome are 
wont to have a 
looking-glass 
held to them 
while they wash, 
though to little 
purpose; but to 
behold a man's 
eelf so unnatu- 
rally disguised 
and disordered, 
will conduce not 
a. little to the 
impeachment of 
anger."-i>/ii/areA. 

•.3,4. Bp.Cony' 
boare, ii. 191. 
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II. The injuries done to the good are notioed in heaven. A 
Witness testifies against every unjust act, who is — 1. Conversant 
with all the circumstances of the case; 2. Truthful in His 
evidence; 3. An eye-witness. III. An impartial investigation 
will be made touching these wrongs. 1. A righteous Judge; 2. 
An opportunity for proving Innocence offered ; 3. Only integrity 
can stand the trial. IV. 'Hie evil-doer is the greatest sufferer in 
the end. 1. No pro8x>erity ; 2. No home ; 3. No peace.* 
Virtv-es qfindn^ry. — 

The chief est action for a man of spirit, 

Is never to be out of action ; we should think 

The soul was never put into the body, 

Which has so many rare and curious pieces 

Of mathematical motion, to stand stiU. 

Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds, 

In the trenches for &e soldier ; in the wakeful study 

For the scholar ; in the furrows of the sea 

For men of that profession ; of all which 

Arise and spring up honour.' 

3 — 5. (3) and . . time, lit. at the end of days. Cain . . 
ground, Adam inculcated iOie duty of religious worahip, as well 
as industry, offering, Heb. mincha= oblation, token of subjec- 
tion, or submission. (4) Abel . . flock,' a sin-offering : and . . 
thereof,* lit. the fatnesses of them : i.e. the he$t portions, re- 
spect . . Abel,' he offered with faith in the appointed Lamb of 
Gk)d. offering, wh. was a type of Xt. (5) Cain, who lacked 
faith, offering, neither rightly selected, nor offered, he . . 
respecty<< there was prob. some visible sign of acceptance or 
rejection, wroth,' filled with burning, intense rage : instead of 
spirit of self-examination and repentance, and . . fell, became 
gloomy, sullen. 

AhcVs sacrifice. — Let us — I. Consider the offerings of Cain and 
Abel, and the way in which they were received by the Almighty. 
II. Make some observations upon this Scripture narrative. 1. 
Not all who worship God are acceptable worshippeis ; 2. If we 
desire to serve God acceptably, we must serve Him with our best ; 
3. Our persons must be rendered pleasing to God, or our offerings 
will not be accepted by Him. III. Deduce from the whole a few 
practical reflections — 1. None can stand before God with accept- 
ance, save through, the atoning sacrifice of Christ. 2. The visible 
Church of God hath ever been a mixed company, consisting of the 
evil as well as the good ; 3. A sacrifice has been appointed of God 
for the sins of the whole world, and, through it, all who believe 
shall assuredly be saved./ 

Man^ tlic child of Mercy. — ^When God, in His eternal counsel, 
conceived the thought of man's creation. He called to Him the 
three ministers who wait constantly upon His throne, — Justice, 
Truth, and Mercy, — and thus addressed them : " Shall we make 
man ? " Then said Justice, " O God 1 make him not ; for he will 
trample upon Thy laws." Truth made answer also, " O Gk)d ! 
make him not ; for he will x)ollute Thy sanctuaries." But Mercy, 
dropping upon her knees, and looking up through her tears, 
exclaimed, " O God ! make him : I will watch over him with my 
care through all the dark paths which he may have to tread." Then 
Grod made man, and said to him, " O man t thou art the child of 
Mercy : go and deal with thy brother." 9 
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(6) wliy . . fallen P« question to tnm his attention 
to real cause of rejection. (7) if . . well, offereet the right 
BBorifice, with a right spirit, slialt . . accepted P '^ as well as 
thy faro, lieth, lit, oroucheth. Thy sin, like a beast of prey, 
ready to spring npon thee. (Bnt some think the meaning iB,^' 
"if thoa doest not well, sin" — i.e. a sin-offering — ^''lieth at the 
door*'— i.«. is close at hand. '*Sin" sin-offering: as Xt. was 
"made sin " — i.e, a sin-offering — *' for ns.") and . . him, some 
think this means that Cain, if he did well, should, as the first- 
horn, have the pre-eminence over his bro. ; others, that he should 
overcome the sin now crouching at the door. (8) Cain, reject- 
ing Divine counsel, talked . . brother,'' familiarly, concealing 
his ang^. Cain . . hixn,<< the first death in the first family : 
murder the offspring of envy. 

TJie religion of natwre, and the religi&n of tlie Gospel. — ^Intro- 
duction :— Gain's religion, in common with many false religions, 
was one — (1) Which had in it some good; (2) Of expediency; 
(3) Which lacked faith. (4) Aboun£ng in self -righteousness. 
(6) That persecuted others. Abel's religion— <1) Embodied aU 
the good l^at was in the other ; (2) Surpassed it, even in its own 
excellencies — "more plenteous sacrifice;" (3) Recognized the 
existence of guilt, and its merited doom ; (4) Was actuated by 
faith ; (5) Was approved of by God. Consider, then — I. Natural 
religion. Look at — 1. The principle upon which it is founded — 
practical goodness. This principle is intrinsically excellent, is 
one upon which all men should act ; is one to which no one can 
object. 2. The standard by which it is to be tested — ^the moral 
law of creation, love to God and man. In order to " do well," the 
act itself must be perfect ; the motive must be good ; and the 
mle must be good ; 3. Its reward to its faithful adherents — 
'* shalt thou not be accepted ? " Such a religion will command 
the approval of God; and will secure immortality for all its 
votaries. Now measnre your conduct by this religion ; and are 
you p<^ect7 Think of sin in its nature, its effects, and its ulti- 
mate consequences, and see if you have not sinned. And can 
natural religion justify you ? No ; something else must be found, 
and something else is to be found. Look then at — II. Revealed 
religion. Notice — 1. That revealed religion assumes that men 
are guilty. She also recognizes their UabiUty to punishment ; 
2. Tliat it has provided a sin-offering, — a substitution of person, 
of sufferings : (1) The acceptance of this is accompanied with 
Divine evidence ; (2) It is efficient for all purposes for which it 
is presented; (3) Having accepted it, the sinner is treated as 
tiiough he himself had suffered. 3. That the sin-offering re- 
poseth at the door. This implies that Xt.'s atonement is accessible 
to the sinner ; that it rests with man to avail himself of it ; that 
men often neglect it ; that God exercises great patience towards 
the sinner ; that the sinner cannot go to hell without first tram- 
pling on the cross ; and that he will be for ever deprived of every 
excuse for his destnniction.' 

brotherly lave. — ^A Httle boy, seeing two nestling birds pecking 
at each other, inquired of his elder brother what i£ey were doing. 
*' They are quarrelling," was the answer. " No," replied the 
child, " timt cannot be : they are brothers." 

9 — 12. (9) where . . brother ?• this to awaken a sense of 
jpult. Shows Divine knowledge of human actions. I . . not, a 
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the first 
murder 

al8.i.l8;ilI.10, 
11. 

&Bo.iLll. 

e Pr. zzyL 34* 35. 

dlJo.iiL13— Ifi; 
Ja. i. 15. 

"O envy, the cor- 
rosive of all ill 
minds, and the 
root of all des- 
perate actions! 
The same caoaa 
thatmoved Satan 
to destroy the 
first man, the 
same moves the 
second man to 
destroy the third. 
If there be an 
evil heart there 
will be an evil 
eye ; and if both 
these, there vdll 
be an evil hand. 
There never vraa 
an envy that was 
notbloedy;if not 
in act, >et in affec- 
tion."—^. MM. 

To be angry about 
trifles is mean 
and childish ; to 
rage and be fu- 
rious is brutish; 
to maintain per- 
petual wrath is 
akin to the prao^ 
tice and temper 
of devils; to pre- 
vent or suppress 
rifiing resent- 
ment is wise and 
glorious; to for- 
give is heavenly 
and Divine. 

V. 7. Dr. Felion, 
247; Bp.Stilling- 
Jleet, iv. 86; Dr. 
KittOtJour.^4;ff. 
Whithaw, A.Ai.,i. 
%\\Dr.Gell,E»»ayy 
31; Bp. Words- 
leorth, Christian 
Boyhood, ii. 100. 

e D. Evant. 
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Pb. X. 13. 14; Pr. 

xxxvifi. 13; Jo. 
vUi. 44. 

h Pb. IxxU. 14: 
He. xii. 24; He. 
Ti. 10. 

"Heart murder is 
the Beuici wish- 
ing or designing 
the death of anj? 
man ; yea, the 
Scripture saith, 
'Whosoever 
hateth his bro- 
ther is a mur- 
derer' (1 Jo. iii. 
Ifi). We have in- 
stances of thi< 
kind of murder 
in Ahab (1 K. 
xxii. 9); Jezebel 
(1 K. xix. 2) ; the 
JewB(\»ar.xi.l8); 
David (1 Sa. xxv. 
21, 22) ; Jon. (ch. 
iv. 1, 4)." — C. 
Buck. 

V. 9. H. MeltUl, 
ii. 354. 

c B. Dale, M.A. 

d Johnson. 



Cain's 
punishment 

a Job XV. 20—24 ; 
Pb. U. 11; Pr. 
xiv. 22 ; xxviii. 1. 
b Ge. ix. 6; Nu. 
XXXV. 21. 
Thales MilesiuB, 
one of the wise 
men of Greece, 
being afiked what 
was the most 
difficulc in life, 
answered, *'For 
a tyrant to live 
to old age." The 
application may 
be extended to 
the cruel, blood- 
thirsty, and mur- 
derers. 

Murder is the 
act of wilfully 
and feloniously 
killing a person 
upon malice a- 
f or^ thought. — C. 
Buck. 

e Dr, Lightfoot. 
d Whitecross. 



Cain's 
posterity 



falsehood, one sin leads to another, am . . keeper P repudiating 
fraternal regard. Am I to be accountable for one who should 
take care of himself ? (10) what . . done P dost thou know the 
extent of thy crime 7 voice . . ^ound,* the murdered Abel not 
so voiceless as Cain might deem, concealment is vain. (11) 
cursed . . earth, fr. the ground thus moistened by thy bro.'s 
blood a curse arises to thee. (12) tillest . . strength, lit, it 
shall not add to yield. Cain doomed to harder toils, vagabond, 
wanderer, ''a wretched outcast, abhorred and rejected of his 
kind." 

TIu! two brothers (comp. Jo. i. 42). — Observe — I. That earthly 
relationships involve the duty of spiritual care. II. That they 
afford peculiar opportunities for the discharge of this duty. III. 
That, according as the spirit of Christ, or that of selfishness, is 
possessed, will this duty be fulfilled or neglected. IV. That con- 
cerning ilie performance of this duty an account will be required, 
v. That earthly relationships, according to the manner in which 
they are used, become an eternal blessing or bane.*' 

lU'sponsihllities of man. — Of him to whom much is given much 
shall be required. — Those whom God has favoured with superior 
faculties, and made eminent for quickness of intention and accu- 
racy of distinction, will certainly be regarded as culpable in His 
eye for defects and deviations, which in souls less enlightened 
may be guiltless. But surely none can think without horror on 
that man's condition, who has been more wicked in proportion 
as he had more means of excelling in virtue, and used the light 
imparted from heaven only to embellish folly, and shed lustre 
upon crimes and infidelity.** 

13 — 15. (13) punishment, lit. sin. greater . . bear, greater 
than can be forgiven. (14) driven . . earth, fr. the part I 
have hitherto cultivated, face . . hid, fr. the favoured spot on 
wh. Thy protecting glance falls, fugitive . . earth, *» fr. all 
dear and familiar spots, one . . m.e, fr. the time that had elapsed 
since the creation (v. 4, 6) it is quite possible that there were 
many men now on the earth. (16) Lord . . him, God is ever 
merciful, sevenfold,^ manifold, utter, complete vengeance, 
mark, not necessarily a msurk or brand on Cain. The LXX. 
says, " God set a sign bef. Cain to persuade him that whosoever 
should find him should not kill him.'* 

The 8parin{i of Cain's life. — Observe that — I. Abel was happier 
dying tiian Cain living. II. The righteousness of God's provi- 
dences is not to be judged of only according to outward appear- 
ances. III. The greatest seeming earthly prosperity may be the 
greatest punishment.*' 

The effect of remorse. — The cruel Al Montaaer, having assassi- 
nated his father, was afterwards haunted by remorse. As he* was 
one day admiring a beautiful painting of a man on horseback, 
with a diadem encircling his head, and a Persian inscription, of 
which he inquired the meaning, he was told that it sig^mfied, " I 
am Shiunyeh, the son of Kosru, who murdered my father, and 
possessed the crown only six months." He turned pale, as if 
struck by a sentence of death. Frightful dreams interrupted hi» 
slumbers ; and he died at the early age of twenty-five.*' 

16 — ^18. (IG) presence. His special presence, seat of Hit* 
worship. Nod {flight, exilv)^ the l^id of the wanderer. The 
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terra incognita beyond the centre of population. (17) and . . 
wife, who, still faithful to the wretched man, followed him in 
MaTwanderings. JBnoch {dedicated), perh. the name is a sign of 
Cain's repentance, city . . Enoch,^ called it not after his own, 
now infamous, name. (18) Irad {wild ass). Iffehujael {smitten 
of God). Methusael {man of God). Lamech {powerful). 

Tlw city of Cain. — Cain is a type of the worldling, cut off from 
God, whose all is in this life, and who has no hope of heaven. 
I. His thought is of living here always. A city is a settled place 
of residence, meant to endure long. II. His ambition and pride. 
Great foinp and state in cities. III. His covetousness. Money 
made and hoarded in cities. IV. His luxuriousness. Cities are 
scenes of luxury and vice. There is Satan's seat.* 

Tlie ben/'Jits of cities. — I bless God for cities. Cities have been 
as lamps of life along the pathway of humanity and religion. 
Within them Science has given birth to her noblest discoveries. 
Behind their walls Freedom has fought her noblest battles. They 
have stood on the surface of the earth like great breakwaters, 
rolling back or turning aside the swelling tide of oppression. 
Cities, indeed, have been the cradles of human liberty. They 
have been the active centres of almost all Church and State 
reformation. Having, therefore, no sympathy with those who, 
regarding them as the excrescences of a tree, or the tumours of 
disease, would raze our cities to the ground, I bless God for 
cities.* 

19 — 22. (19) two wives, Lamech doomed to infamy as the 
first recorded polygamist. Adah {ornament, heanty). Zillah 
{shade). (20) Jabal {a stream), father . . cattle, he inaugu- 
rated a nomad, or migratory life ; like that adopted by present 
Bedouins. (21) Jubal {music) . . father, originator, inventor. 
harp, Heb. Kinoor, prob. similar in shape to present harp, but of 
rude construction, organ, Heb. oogah, mouth-organ, flute, or 
like the pii)e of Pan. (22) Tubal-cain {metal-ivorkei'), prob. 
the original of the Gk. Vulcan. Naamah {pleasant) — How 
sugg. are these names and brief descriptions of primitive life, 
•' in the days when earth was young." 

The evils of polygamy. — Polygamy not only violates the consti- 
tution of nature, and the apparent design of the Deity, but pro- 
duces to the parties themselves, and to the public, the following 
bad effects :— Contests and jealousies amongst the wives of the 
same husband ; distracted affections, or the loss of all affection in 
the husband himself ; a voluptuousness in the rich which dissolves 
the vigour of their intellectual as well as active faculties, pro- 
ducing that indolence and imbecility, both of mind and body, 
which have long characterised the nations of the East ; the abase- 
ment of one half of the human species, who, in countries where 
polygamy obtains, are degraded into instruments of physical 
pleasure to the other half ; neglect of children ; and the manifold 
and sometimes unnatural mischiefs which arise from a scarcity 
of women.* 

23, 24. (23) hear . . speech, the last we hear of the 
posterity of Cain — ^beginning and ending so far as hist, is con- 
cerned, with a manslayer. This address is the oldest snatch of 
poetry known, slain . . hurt, rather obscure : but it appears 
tiiat L. had been insidiously attacked, or wantonly provoked, and 
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a Ps. xlix. 11. 
*' Life is made up, 
not of great sa- 
critlces or duties, 
but. of little thingH 
in which emlleH 
aud kindness and 
small otiligationM 
^iveu habitually, 
aro what win 
and preserve iho 
heart and secure 
com fort."— 5ir 
Humphrey Davy. 

"The price of life 
is greater than 
that any man, 
how wealthy so- 
ever, can com- 
pass it. Money 
IS the mooarch 
of this world, but 
not of rhe next." 
— J. Trapp. 

b T. G. Ilorton. 

V.17. Philo.Wit^ 
i. 2SG. 

c Dr. Gutlirie. 



Lamech 

"I believe that 
the ages which 
are to follow 
tbis will surpass 
our possibilities 
of art. The 
art of to-day 
should embody 
the highest life 
of to-day for the 
use of to-day ; for 
those who have 
gone before us 
need it nut, and 
those who will 
come alter us will 
have something 
better."— y. 0. 
IJoUand. 

•' Wo speak of 
profane arts; but 
there ar^ none 
properly such; — 
every art is holy 
in itself; it is the 
son of Eternal 
Light."— re^/igr. 

a C. Buck, 



"If this life is un- 
happy, it is a 
hur«ien to us, 
which it is dif- 
tlcult to bear; if 
it is in every re- 
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specthappy.itis 
dreadful to be 
deprived of it; 
BO that in either 
oaae the result is 
the same, for we 
most exist in 
anxiety and ap- 
prehension." 
—La Brujf4r€. 
a see KcUUth. It 
may be trans. : 
** Por a man I 
have slain for 
my woaad, and 
a youth for my 
hurt."— l/fir/yAy. 
hCarptnter. 

birtOi of Setb 
and Enos 

a Gte. V. 3. 

UK. xvlii. 24; 
Ps. cxvi. 17 ; Joel, 
ii. 82; Ac. ii. 21 ; 
Bo. X. 13; 1 Co. 
i. 2; Ao. iz. 14; 
zxii.16. 

c Lighifoot^ who 
supposes that 
Noifch is called in 
2 Pe. ii. 6, the 
eighth person in 
ref. to these 
times, viz. the 
eighth in suc- 
cession fr. Enos, 
in whose days 
the world beg. to 
he profane. 

d! C iSiniMfi, M.At 
t Jin, Jameton. 



the death of 
Adam. 

a Ps. 11. 5 : Jo. iii. 

6; Job. xiv 4. 
** Qrace does not 
run in the blood, 
hut corruption 
does. A sinner 
begets a sinner, 
but a saint does 
not beget a saint.' ' 
■«'Jtf. Jitnrjf. 



serioualy wouiided.« He had killed a man in self -def eaoe : we 
should call this ** justifiable homicide." (24) Cain, etc, a dear 
distinction betw. murder and manslaughter. 

The ground of LamecKi argttment, — ^The act of Lamech, in. 
taking to himself two wives, had probably excited the jealoui^ 
of some young man, says Greddes, who under the impulse of this- 
passion had attacked and wounded Lamech, and whom Lamech 
in his own defence had slain. To aUay the fears of his wives, 
therefore, he argues, and justly, that if Gain, who had wilfully 
and maliciously killed his brother, was nevertheless protected 
from the blood-avenger by the special providence of God, he 
might confidently expect the same protection, since the person 
whom he had slain had sought and endangered his life ; and that 
a stiU heavier punishment than that which was threatened to 
the avenger of Abel's death, would fall upon the man who should 
attempt to molest him.^ 

86, 26. (25) Setho (set, appointed), who took the place^ 
whence his name, of his ^ain brother. (26) Enos* Heb. Mnosh 
(jtorrowful^ miserable), be^an . . I«ord,<' prob. it means that 
there now began a more marked distinc. betw. the godly and 
ungodly. Some* think now the Lord began to be called upon in 
a profane sense. 

Institution of puhlie worship. — Consider in what manner we 
should — I. Confess God. We should — 1. Separate ourselves from 
the ungodly ; 2. Make an open profession of our attachment to 
Christ. II. Worship Him. Publicly ; because public ordinances 
1. Preserve the knowledge of God in the world ; 2. Are the means 
of perfecting His work in His people's hearts. Address — 
(1) Those who have others under ^eir control; (2) Those who 
are acting for themselves.^ 

Sloth in worship. — A certain monk in one of the dependent 
cells at Subiaco was always inattentive to his religious duties, 
and, at the hour devoted to mental prayer, was seen to leave the 
choir, and wander forth. Benedict, coming to reprove him, saw 
that he was led forth by a demon in the shape of a little black 
boy, who pulled him by the robe (a personification of the demon 
of sloth). This demon, however, was visible to no other eyea 
but those of the saint, who, following the monk, touched him on 
the shoulder with his staff, and exorcised the demon, who, from 
that hour, troubled the sinner no more.* 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

1 — 5. (1) generationSy history and posterity — ^family tree. 
in . . him. (2) meJe . . created, see on L 26, 27. (3) be^t . . 
likeness, o Adam was made in the likeness of Gk)d — and he fell : 
Seth was begotten in the likeness of Adam. (4) ei^ht . . years, 
on the longevity of the patriarchs, see Kalischlsiixo. to this 
chap., and Bush, in loo. (5) and . . died, words sev. times 
repeated in this chap. The longest life must end. 

The life and death of Adam. — Consider — ^I. The subject of this 
brief narration, — ^Adam, the first of men. Notice him as — 1. A 
compound being. He had both body and spirit ; 2. The common 
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liead of mankiiid; 3. The chief of sixmers ; 4. A subject of GkxL's 
ledeeming' mercy ; 5. A figoxe or tjpe of Christ. II. His life : 
he liyed 930 years. Consider it in — 1. Its ori^fin ; 2. Its progress ; 
3. Its duration. III. His death — 1. A dissolution of ^ist prin- 
ciples ; 2. The fruit of sin ; 3. A release from the yanitj of this 
world ; 4. A certain indication of our own.* 

Comparison between man and a book, — ^Man is like a book ; his 
birth is the Title-page of the book ; his baptisme is the Epistle 
Dedicatory ; his groans and crying, are the Epistle to the Header ; 
his infancy, and childhood, are the Argnunent, or Contents of the 
whole ensuing Treatise ; his life, and actions, are the Subject, or 
Matter of the book ; his sins, and errours of his life, are the 
Errata, or faults escaped in the printing ; and his Repentance is 
the Correction of them. Now amongst books (we know) some 
are large Volumes, in Folio; some little ones, in Dedmo sexto; 
and some are of other sizes, in Octavoy or Quarto. Again, some 
of tiiese are fairer bound, some in a plainer manner ; some are 
bound in strong velame, or leather, and some in thin paper. 
Some again have Piety for their Subject, and treat of Grodlinesse ; 
others are prophane Pamphlets, full of wantonnesse, and folly : 
but in the last page of every one of them, there stands a word, 
which is Finis, implying the end of all.<^ 

6—11. (6) Setli . . EnoB, see on iv. 25, 26. (7) begrat . . 
dang^liters, xnrob. many, the formula is oft. repeated to indicate 
the rapid increase of the race ; and fulfilment of original pro- 
mise. (9) Cainan* (possession) or Kenan. 

Brief records of lives. — ^Notice — ^I. The longevity of the ante- 
diluvian race. This longevity — 1. Might be explained on natural 
principles; 2. Was for special ends; 3. Contributed to their 
dqjravity. II. The poverty of human history. III. The mate- 
rialising tendencies of sin. IV. The inevitableness of man's 
mortality. These men lived long, yet of each it is said "he 
died." V. The blessedness of practical godliness — ^Enoch.^ 

*^ And he died.'* — ^A certain libertine of a most abandoned 
character, happened one day to stroll into a church, where he 
heard the &ih chapter of Genesis read, importing -that so long 
lived such and such persons, and yet the conclusion was, " they 
died." Enos lived 905 years, and he died. Seth 912, and he died 
— Methuselah 969, and he died. The frequent repetition of the 
words he died^ notwithstanding the great length of years they 
lived, struck him so deeply with ti^e thought of death and 
eternity, that, through Divine grace, he became a most exemplary 
Christian. 

12—17. (12) Hahalaleelo (praise of God). (15) Jared» 
(descent ) or Jered.« 

Tk^ moral characteristics of man. — ^Every man is a missionary 
now and for ever, for good or for evil, whether he intends or 
designs it or not. He may be a blot, radiating his dark influence 
outward to the very circumference of society ; or he may be a 
blessing, spreading benediction over the length and breadth of 
the world: but a blank he cannot be. There are no moral 
blanks ; there are no neutral characters. We are either the sower 
that BOWS and corrupts, or the light that splendidly illuminates, 
and the salt that silently operates ; but being dead or alive, every 
man Bpeak8.<> 
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** The ChioeM 
apply to different 
ages certain 
terms. The ag» 
ten Ib called the 
opening degree; 
twenty, youib 
expired ; thirty, 
strength and 
marriage; forty, 
ofacially apt; 
fifty, error-know 
ing ; sixty, cycle- 
closing; 8eT(>nty, 
rare bird of age ; 
eighty, msty-yi- 
saged ; ninety, 
delayed; one 
hundred, age's 
extremity."~-iStr 
/. Bof^ring. 

V. 3. A. ButtfeBSt 
Oriff. Sin^ ii. 110. 
b Anon. 
e&. Oove. 



Seth's 
posterity 

a Ln. lit 37; 1 
Ch. i. 2. 

"In a Sabbath 
gathering of 
Quakers, some 
years ago, an 
aged and vene- 
rable-looking 
man arose, and 
with prophet-like 
authority said, 
*Many say it is 
a solemn thing 
to die; but, be- 
think you alt anil 
bethink you well, 
it is a solemn 
thing to live.* 
That witness waa 
true.**— iSf Coley. 

b Br. Thomas, 



a 1 Gh. i. 2. 
6 Ln. iii. 37. 
cl Oh. L 2. 
**TheliIeofmaa 
Is Bumm'd in 
birthdays and 
in sepulchres.'^ 
— ir. K. Whit€, 
"At twenty yearp 
of age, the will 
reigns ; at thirty, 
the wit ; aud at 
forty, the judg- 
ment.' — Gratian, 
d CAaimera. 
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Snoch's 
translation 

« Ln. iii. 37 ; He. 
xi. b : Jude 14. 

h 1 Ch. i. 3. 
c 1 Ch. i. 3. 
d Ge. vi. 9; Tvi. 
1 ; xxiv. 40 ; Pa. 
xvl. 8; cxvi. 9: 
cxxviii. 1 : 1 K. 
iii. 6 ; '2 K. xx. 3 ; 
Lu. I. 6; Ac. ix. 
81; Qa. v. 16; 2 
Co. V. 7; 1 Jo. i. 
6, 7; 11. 6; Am. 
iii. 3. 

« He. xi. 6. 
f D^itx*ch. 
•* We are con- 
Tinced that the 
•taking away' of 
Enoch is one of 
the HtroDgeR' 
proofs of the 
belief in a future 
8tate. prevailing 
among the Hebs.; 
without this be- 
lief the hist, of 
Enoch ix a per- 
fect mystery, a 
hieroglyph with- 
out a clue, a 
commencement 
^thout an end." 
Ka'iJtch. 
g R. BaJgamie. 
ii Up. Simpson. 

Methnselali 
and Noah 
a 1 Ch. i. 3; Lu. 
iii. 36. 

ft "As that in his 
time the race 
would be relieved 
Tr. the need of 
eating vegetable 
food and hence 
oT the toilsome 
raisingofit— ATa- 
lisrJi. That the 
curse in conse* 
quenceof sinhad 
so Increased with 
the progress of 
crime as to be- 
come an in- 
tolerable burden, 
■and that by N. 
crime and the 
•curse would be 
Abated."— 2) J). 
Shtrlockr 
< v1. 10; vil. 13: 
ICki. 4;Ge. ix. 
■20—27. 
d 1 Ch. i. 4. 
€ Dr. Chetver. 



18—24. (18) Enoch* {dedicated:) or Hanocli.& (21) Me- 
thuselah<' {man of the dart). (22) walked . . God,<' passed 
his life in intimate communion with God. Walked with as 
a friend. (24) and . . him, was translated.* " The dread mono- 
tony of * and he died ' is now first broken through."/ 

Ecery-day religion. — This walking with God implies agpree- 
ment, trust, friendship, progress in knowledge and holiness. 
Observe that Enoch "walked with God" without — I. A Bible. 
Slaves to the letter. Interpret precept into practice. " Sermons 
in stones, God in everything." II. A church. Deduct chapel- 
going from our worship, and what is left ? III. The sacraments. 
Every meal should be a sacrament. FV. Saint-fellowship. Times 
of degeneracy and sin, when the child of God stands alone.v 
Walking with God. — I. That it is possible for man to walk with 
God. How is this brought about? The word Enoch means 
" trained," or " educated.". His good training brought with it this 
happy state. II. That Enoch set himself apart purposely to walk 
with God. Of what importance is decision 1 III. That he was 
enabled to overcome all difficulties by means of faith. Faith, 
the source of all our triumphs. IV. That he not only exercised 
this faith for himself, but spent his life in doing good. He was 
" a preacher of righteousness." 

The influence of godliness. — John Smith, the Wesleyan preacher, 
of England, was distinguished by no remarkable mental power or 
culture. The beginning of his ministry was a failure, which 
drove him nearer to Christ, till his power became akin to the 
miraculous. His presence carried the power of God with it. It 
was claimed that when he entered an audience an additional 
spiritual influence could be felt. His word was with power. His 
life was power, because he walked with God. Rev. Benjamin 
Abbott was a man of like power, whose influence could only be 
ascribed to his godliness. 

25 — 32. (25) Lamecli« {powerfnT). (27) and . . died, ace. 
to usual calculation he died in the yr. of the deluge. (29) Noah. 
{comfort), sayings . . curse d, of wh. there have been many 
inconclusive explanations.* (32) Shem<^ {name). Ham {warm, 
black). Japlieth<i {widely spreading). 

The longest life and its lessons. — In dwelling upon this text I 
shall — I. Take a simple survey of the age and manners of the 
antediluvian world. The youth of the world was the season of 
man's greatest age ; perhaps, also, of man's greatest wickedness. 
II. Draw some important lessons from this survey : 1. The agglo- 
merative tendencies of human depravity ; 2. The vanity of eaxQily 
things ; 3. The power of an endless life ; 4. The great natural 
wickedness of the heart ; 5. That mere duration of years does not 
constitute a long life, but the fulfilment of life's ends ; 6. The 
danger of religious procrastination.* 

Death universal. — No sex is spared, no age exempt. The 
majestic and courtly roads which monarchs pass over, the way 
that men of letters tread, the path the warrior traverses, the 
short and simple annals of the poor — all lead to the same place ; 
all terminate, however varied in their routes, in that one enormous 
house which is appointed for all living. One short sentence 
closes the biography of every man, as if in mockery of the 
unsubstantial pretensions of human pride — "The days of the 
years of Methuselah were 939 years ; and he died." There is the 
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end of it : " And he died." Snch is the frailty of this boasted 
man. "It is appointed unto men" — ^unto all men — "once to 
die."/ 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

1 — 4. [Having traced race of Seth ; the hist, now descr. the 
growth of wickedness leading to the flood] (1) when . . mul- 
tiply, at the beginning of the increase. (2) sons . . God, 
descendants of Seth :« the godly — or more godly — ^race. daughters 
. . men, descends, of Cain, fair,* beautifiQ. These daus. of C. 
were the city dames of that early time : the Sethites were a pas- 
toral race, took . . chose, making beauty of person the basis 
of the choice. (3) my . . man, lit. shall not judge, i.e. shall not 
continue to rebuke, condemn, yet . . years, time for repentance 
bef. the flood. (4) grants, Heb. Nephilim, ref. not so much to 
bodily stature as to tnoral qualities — ^lawless, violent, cruel men. 
mighty, in the chase, exploits, wrong-doing, renown, lit. 
men of name. Fame founded on preceding qualities. 

A nonderful and alarming fa^t. We have here — I. A wonderful 
fact implied. The Holy Spirit strives with man. Here observe — 
1. Bemarkable human power ; 2. Amazing divine condescension ; 
3. Astounding human obduracy ; 4. A merciful reason ; 5. A bene- 
volent purpose ; 6. A mysterious method. II. An alarming fact 
stated. The cessation of divine influence. Such a desertion is a 
calamity — 1. Of awful magnitude; 2. Most melancholy, termi- 
nating in despair.^' 

The danger of beauty. Gaze not on beauty too much, lest it 
blast thee ; nor too long, lest it blind thee ; nor too near, lest it 
bum. thee. If thou like it, it deceives thee; if thou love it, it 
disturbs thee ; if thou hunt after it, it destroys thee. If virtue 
accompany it, it is the heart's paradise ; if vice associate with it, 
it is the soul's purgatory. It is the wise man's bonfire, and the 
fool's furnace.^* 

5 — 8. (5) wickedness . . earth, result of unholy alliances, 
casting off fear of God, withhold, of divine rebuke, every . . 
heart,' lit. the whole fabrication. That wh. the heart forms, 
and wh. forms character, continually, without exception, or 
cessation. (6) repented, etc.^ speaking aft. the mann. of men. 
A change of dispensation, wh. in man's view is a change of 
inward feeling and purpose. (7) And . . said, purposed. 
destroy y*' lit. blot out ; wipe out. man . . beast, man, the 
head of creation, brings ruin on all beneath him. grace, 
favour, Chal.^ found mercy bef. the Lord." 

The sinfulness and cure of thoughts. These thoughts may be 
reduced to three heads — I. In regard of God. 1. Cold ; 2. De- 
basing and unworthy; 3. Accusing; 4. Curious thoughts con- 
cerning Him. II. In regard of ourselves. Our thoughts are — 
1. Ambitious ; 2. Self-confident ; 3. Self -applauding ; 4. Foolish ; 
5. Immoderate and unlawful. III. In regard of others — 1. 
Envious ; 2. Censorious ; 3. Jealous ; 4. RevengefuL'' 

Universality of sin. The existence of sin ; of sin, as an acknow- 
ledged fact — of sin as an acknowledged evil which has not only 
tainted the nature, but which has poured its corruption upon 
every part of eveiy man ; found everywhere, alike in the crowded 

vou I. c 
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race of Seth 
and Cain 

a In this view 
most eminent 
critics tt r e 
agreed; as Aint- 
teorth, Lange^ 
Murphy, Words- 
worth, etc.: bat 
some say, " Sons 
of God" = An- 
gels; so Al/ord, 
Kurtz, etc 

h "the daus. of 
the stirring Cain- 
ites, disting. by 
the graces of na- 
ture, the embells. 
of art, and the 
charms of music 
and song, even 
though destitute 
of the loftier 
qualities of like- 
mindednesB with 
God, would at- 
tract attention, 
and prompt to 
unholy alli- 
ances."— J/urpAy. 

c C. W. Evan, B.A. 

d F, Ovaries. 



Noah finds 
favour with 
God 

a Ge. viiL 21; 1 
K. viii. 46; Ps. 
xlT. 2, 3; Eo. ill. 
10; Pr.xx. 9; Ec. 
ix. 3; vii. 20; Ma. 
XV. 19, 20; Eo.i. 
28; iii. 18; De. 
xxix. 19. 

h He. ill 10; Mai. 
iii. 6; Ja. I. 17; 
1 S. XV. 29 ; Nu. 
xxiii. 19; Bo. xi. 
29. 

c 2Pe.ii. 6; Ex. 
xxxiii. 13, 17 
Lu. L30; Pr. iii. 
1-4. 

d S. CJiamock. 

"How loth is 
God to strike, 
that threats so 
long I He that 
delights in re- 
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venge stirprlBes 

his adversary ; 

whereas he that 

gives long warn- 

iog desires to be 

prevented."— 5^. 

JIalJ. 

V. 6. J. Weslep. 

Wis., vi. 64. F. 

B. Maurice^ O.T. 

21. 

e Dr. PuMhon. 

the world's 
condition 
and Noah's 
election. 

a Job. i. 1; Ps. 
XXX vil. 37, 38; 
Hab. ii. 4; Ez. 
xiv.l4;Ge.xvii.i. 

b Ge. V. 32, and 
notes on ix. 24, 
and X. 21. 

c Pr. XV. 3. 

d 1 Pe. iv. 7; 2 
Pe. iiL 7, 11, 12. . 

"The cause and 
origin of all sin 
is Ignorance, 
folly, and in- 
adver t e n ce. 
There is a false 
proposition in 
the understand- 
ing before there 
is any misdippli- 
cation in the 
will ; and 'tis 
through the 
swimming of the 
head that the 
feet slip and lose 
their station. 
And yet the sin- 
ner is no way 
excusable for 
this his decep- 
tion, because 'tis 
the ignorance of 
that which he 
habitually knows 
and he might 
have attended 
better, and 'twas 
his fault that he 
clidnot'— iVbrrw. 

€ T. Boston. 
f Dr. Wardlaw. 



the ark 

a Used in Asia 
for ships, in 
Athens for cof- 



city streets, and among the scantier tribes of the Savamiah; 
alike where refinement and oiyilisation gild and soften cranes 
and where in the swarthy bearded Druse it reigns tameless as the 
pennon that flatters upon the lance of his djeereed; alike in 
sordid man and lost woman, in generous youth and smiling babe 
— ^in all circumstances, in all countries, in all i)ajallels of latitude, 
in all diversities of language, there is no escape, and there is no 
exception from this disastrous uniformity of evil. The fountain 
has been corrupted, and the streams of necessity must flow 
polluted and impure. Every mouth must be stopped, for all the 
world is guilty before God.* 

9^ — ^18. (9) generations^ times, history, events. Noah . . 
generations," upright and sincere in his relations with men. 
and . . God, the cause of the form^. (10) And . . sons,* they 
are again named to prepare us to note their place iu hist. (11) 
corrupt, in morals depraved, in religion idolatrous, violence, 
wrong-doing, lawlessness, cruelty. (12) And . . earth,« He still 
looks, always looks, all, with exception of one family, had . . 
way, had wilfully perverted its right manner of life. (13) end . . 
come,*' of human wickedness and Divine forbearance : day of 
grace ended, behold . . earth, grace being scorned, justice 
will be severely tested. 

Cleaning to tlie Lord in a decliTiinff time. — I. The truth of the 
statement that in the most declining generation, God has still 
some, though few, that cleave to Him. II. How it is that the 
declining of a generation comes to be so general, that so very 
few are left retaining their integrity. 1. The corruption of 
human nature is the springhead ; 2. Neglect of religious educa- 
tion of those growing up notably advances it ; 3. Corruption of 
manners thus prevailing serves to corrupt others ; 4. The removal 
of the good takes away all restraint on it. III. Why some, though 
few, are still left preserving their integrity, in such a gfeneration. 
Because — 1. God is faithful in His promisee; 2. He will not 
leave Himself without a witness at any time ; 3. Therein appears 
the power of His grace ; 4. He preserves them for a seed to better 
days.* 

Tlve fears and Iwpcs of the wicked. — ^He has his fears ; they are 
realised : he has his hopes ; they are frustrated and lost. The 
fears are well founded ; the hopes delu»ve and vain. They are 
based and built on false and deceitful views of himself and God. 
They have no foundation in truth. They are like the house built 
on the sand, which may stand in the summer's sunshine and 
calm, but gives way with tremendous and utter downfall, before 
the storm and the flood of winter. " His expectation shall perish." 
He flattered himself with its stability ; but it was while it was 
untried : in the end he is buried in its ruins. "His hoi)e is as 
the giving up of the ghost." The vision that has deceived him, — 
the unreal phantom that has cheated his eyes and allured his 
wandering steps onward and upward to the gates of hell, shall 
vanish then in " the blackness of darkness for ever 1 " — aU his 
fears fulfilled ; all his hopes blasted !/ 

14 — 17. (14) ark, Heb. tchrah (word found only in hist, of 
Moses and Noah) =r hollow vessel, chest, g^opher, woods of 
pitch ; prob. the cypress.^ rooms, nests, cells, pitch . . pitch, 
lit.^ coat it with a coating. (15) fashion, taking the oab. at 
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21 in., it was 525 ft. long : 87 ft. 6 in« broad: 62 ft. 6 in. high.* 
Or, taking the cab. at 18 in., it had a tonnage of 48,413 «» to 
twenty ships of 2,100 tons ea.<' It was prob. not unlike a hags 
house on a raft. (16) window, light: i.e, N. was to proyide 
for the lighting of the A. cubit . . above^ i,e. the ridge of the 
roof was ta be a cub. higher than the eaves, lower . . it, i.«. the 
ark. (17) flood, etc., this explains to N. the use of the A., and 
the instrument of destruction. 

The preackmg of tlie ark. — The ark appears as — I. A memorial 
of Dirine goodness. It reminds us of His r^^ard. 1. For His 
saints ; 2. For the families of His saints ; 3. For the world. All 
are invited to enter. II. A testimony to Noah's faith. 1. It was 
OB account of Noah's faith the ark was devised ; 2. Faith built 
and furnished it ; 3. By faith Noah entered ; 4. Faith sustained 
him there. III. A symbol of the Saviour. It was — 1. A refuge ; 
2. A home ; 3. A temple ; 4. A conveyance. lY. A beacon for 
the sinner. It — 1. Proclaims the wilfulness of sinners ; 2. Warns 
us of the power of sin.<< 

A tradition of the flood, — ^Mytholc^y represents a woful, bloody, 
wicked, iron age, when avarice prevailed, the affections were 
dethroned, war and slaughter desolated the earth, and the gods 
abandoned it. At this state of things, Jupiter burned with anger, 
and called a council of the gods. He addressed them, setting 
forth the awful condition of things upon the earth, and an- 
nounced his determination to destroy all its inhabitants, and 
provide a new race, worthy of life, and true worshippers of the 
gods. He took a thunderbolt, and was about to launch it upon 
ihe world to destroy it by fire, when he thought it might enkindle 
the heavens also. He then resolved to drown it. He made the 
clouds pour out torrents of rain. He called on Neptune for aid, 
who unloosed the rivers, and poured the oceans over their shores. 
Flocks, herds, men, houses, and temples were swept away. Only 
here and there a hill-top projected above the all-pervading ocean. 
" The fishes swim among the tree-tops. Where the gracefiSd lambs 
played but now, unwieldy sea-calves gambol. The wolf swims 
among the sheep, the yellow lions and tigers struggle in the 
water. The strengfth of the wild boar serves him not, nor his 
swiftness the stag. The birds fall with weary wing into the 
water, having found no land for a resting-place. At leng^, 
Parnassus alone, of all the mountains, over-topped the waves; 
and the Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, of the race of Prometheus, 
found refuge, — ^he a just man, and she a faithful worshipper of 
the gods." Then Jupiter scattered the clouds; and Neptune 
caused Triton, with his shell, to sound a retreat to the waters, 
and they returned to their accustomed courses. Deucalion and 
his wife went to a surviving temple, to worship, and obtain 
instruction from the gods. They received instruction, which 
they understood to mean, that they should go forth, casting stones 
behind them. They did so ; and the slimy stones began to grow 
into the human form, like a block in the hands of the sculptor. 
Those thrown by the man became men, and those by the woman 
became women. Thus was the earth repeopled with a hazdy 
race, adapted to labour as we find ourselves to be at this day, 
giving plain indications of our origin. 

18 — 2Q, (18) establish, make sure, covenant, testament, 
promise, thou . . thee, 8 souls, 4 married paizs* (19) two, lit, 
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flnB In Egypt for 
mummy caaea. 
It is said that 
the gates of St. 
Peter's at Bo., 
made of cypreae, 
suffered no decay 
in 1,100 yean. 

6 The Great 
Eeutem is 680 ft. 
long, 88 ft. broad; 
£8 ft. deep; light 
draught. 12,000 
tons. The ark 
was as hJgh as 
Solomon's tern- 

{)le, five times as 
ong, and twice 
as wide. 

e These would 
carry 20,000 men, 
besides cannon, 
and stores, &a, 
for six mos. 

"A life of the 
most absolute 
devotednras to 
God is the only 
righteous way of 
living; no man 
lives a righteous 
life that doth not 
live a devoted 
Ufe."— i7otM. 

dR.A. Griffin. 

"The wicked 
world could not 
flout him oat of 
his faith; but 
that "moved 
withfear"(He.xl. 
7), he preacheth, 
and bnildeth, and 
flnisheth ; every 
stroke upon the 
ark being a real 
sermon (as Nsr- 
zlanzen hath it) 
to forewarn them 
to flee from the 
wrath to come; 
which yet they 
did not, — ^no, not 
the very ship- 
wrights that 
made the ark,— 
but were all 
buried together, 
in one universal 
grave of waters." 
—Trapp. 
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a Al/ord sees a 
dificrepanoy in 
the two accB., 
and accepts as 
an explanation 
Delitzsch's sup- 
plement theory; 
«'.«., "The original 
docament spoke 
of only two of ea. 
kind taken in by 
N., the supple- 
menta specifies 
this more clearly 
fr. sources wh. 
gave more par- 
ticulars." 
6 Anon. 

V. 18. C. Marriotf, 
M.A,^ i. fil: Dr. 
£. Burton^ Univ. 
Ser., 385. 
V. 22. Jon. Ed- 
wards^ Wks., ij. 
b\x C. Simeon, 
WkB., L75: 8.F. 
Surtees, Noah's 
Obedience. 
c Spencer, 
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God invites 
Noali into 
the ark 

alPe. iiL20;Pr. 
xiv. 26; Pa. xci. 
7, 8 ; Zep. ii. 8 ; 
Is. iii. 10, ll;Ps. 
xxxiu. 18, 10. 

"Whata wonder 
of mercy is this 
that I here see! 
One poor family 
called out of a 
world, and, as it 
we re,eight grains 
of corn fanned 
f r. a whole bam- 
full of chaff."— 
£p. Hall, 

*'Ju8t one week 
was allowed for 
N. to embark, 
and for the world 
to repent ; and 
what a week was 
this."— £tfsA. 

b U. Badger. 

V. 1. J. Burder, 
Vill. S., Iv. 25; D. 
Zamont, ill. 34 1; 
r. Sitneon, i 78 ; 
A Roberts, i£.A., 



by twos, i.e. hj pairs. The nnmber of twos ox pairs of ea. kind is 
given presently vii. 2.« to . . alive, nourish, preserve fr. flood. 

(20) come, their instincts overruled, and guided, by their creator. 

(21) food, herbs, fruits. (22) according, persevering for 120 
yrs. till the work was done. 

Noah's obedience. — I. The rule of Noah's obedience — " aU that 
God commanded." Mankind needs a rule, that should — 1. Come 
forth from God ; 2. Be practicable in its requirements ; 3. Be 
plain and circumstantial; 4. Be beneficial. II. Its nature. 1. 
Pious in principle ; 2. Prompt and decided in action ; 3. Laborious- 
in exercise ; 4. Universal in extent ; 5. Persevering in its course ; 
6. Successful in its objects.^ 

Mercy in jiidgment. — It is observable, that the Homan magis> 
trates, when they gave sentence upon any one to be scourged, had 
a bundle of rods, tied hard with many knots, laid before them. 
The reason was this, — ^that whilst the beadle was untying the 
knots, which he was to do by order, and not in any other hasty 
or sudden way, the magistrate might see the deportment and 
carriage of the delinquent, — whether he was sorry for his fault, 
and showed any hope of amendment, — ^that then he might recall 
his sentence, or mitigate his punishment : otherwise, he was cor- 
rected BO much the more severely. Thus God in the punishment 
of sinners, — ^how patient is he 1 how loth to strike 1 how slow to 
anger I « 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 

1 — 6. (1) come . . ark," He was there who gave the invita- 
tion : this, a call to prepare to enter, for, etc. divine testy, to 
moral character. (2) clean . . sevens, some of wh. would be 
needed for sacrifice. (3) fowls . . sevens, or, as LXX. says^ 
seven of the clean and two of the unclean. (4) yet . . days,. 
to yet, etc.^ i.e. the seventh day aft. this. (6) Noan. . . him, as 
bef. in building the ark; so now in these final preparations. 
(6) Noah . . old, lit. a son of 600 yrs. : i.e. going on his 600th. 
yr. was . . earth, i.e. began to be. 

Fathers invited into the ark. — I. There is provision in the ark for 
thee and for all thy house. II. There is no safety for you or for 
your children out of it. III. You should enter, and seek to bring 
all your children in with you, not only because your salvation 
depends upon it, but because it may be indispensable to theirs. 

1. Your children, that are outside, will not believe that there is a 
storm coming. Who can convince them of their error but you ?" 

2. They need an Almighty arm around them to protect them. 
What prayers can obtain this so well as yours ? 3. They need also 
thei influence of example, as well as of instruction and prayer. 
Whose example can influence them like that of their father.* 

A voice from Assyria. — " The cuneiform inscription which I 
have recently found and translated gives a long and full account 
of the deluge. It contains the version or tradition of this event 
which existed in the early Chaldean period at the city of Erech 
(one of the cities of Nimrod), now represented by the ruins of 
Warka. In this newly-discovered inscription the account of the 
deluge is put as a narrative into tiie mouth of Xisuthrus or Noah. 
He relates the wickedness of the world, the command to build the 
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ark, its bnilding, the filling of it, the deluge, the resting of the ark on 
a mountain, the sending out of the bir&, and other matters. The 
narratiye has a closer resemblance to the account transmitted by 
the Greeks from Berosus, the Chaldean historian, than to the 
Biblical history, but it does not differ materially from either ; the 
principal differences are as to the duration of the deluge, the 
name of the mountain on which the ark rested, the sending out 
of the birds, etc. The cuneiform account is much longer and 
fuller than that of Berosus, and has several details omitted both 
by the Bible and the Chaldean historian. This inscription opens 
up many questions of which we knew nothing previously, and it 
is connected with a number of other details of Chaldean history 
which will be both interesting and important. This is the first 
time any inscription has been found witii an account of an event 
mentioned in Genesis."* 

7—10. (7) because . . flood, lit, tc. the face of : i.e, for fear 
of. (8) of clean, c^c.,« in the proportions ordered. (9) two . . 
female, ea. two being a pair in rel. to sex. (10) after . . days, 
lit. at the seventh of the days. 

The judgment of God on the first world. — ^Look at it as — I. A 
sign 01 light for the understanding of the course of the world. 
II. An everlasting sign of warning. III. A sign of salvation 
full of the blessing of salvation.^ 

Effects of judgments. — In the province of Quito, after the tre- 
mendous earthquake of 1797, a number of marriages were con- 
tracted between persons who had neglected for many years to 
sanction their union by the sacerdotal benediction. Children 
found parents by whom they had never till then been acknow- 
ledged; restitutions were promised by persons who had never 
been accused of fraud; and families who had long been at 
enmity were drawn together by the tie of common calamity. 
But if this f eeUng seem^ to calm the passions of some, and open 
the heart to pity, it had a contrary effect on others, rendering 
them more rigorous and inhuman.* 

11—16. (11) in . . month, 17th of April or May.« all . . 
deep,* lit. fountains of the g^eat deep : not necessarily of the 
sea. windows, sluices, flood-gates. LXX^ cataracts, heaven, 
the clouds. (12) rain . . nights, continued falling in an un- 
ceasing torrent tiirough all that time. (13) In . . day, precisely. 
<14) bird . . sort, lit. of every wing. (16) they . . Ifoah, God 
collected, selected, guided them. (16) Lord . . in, lit.^ closed 
round ab. him. LXX. " shut the ark on the outside of him." 
Chal. *' protected over him." Enclosed him, excluded others. 

The Lord shut him m.^— Noah was shut in — I. Away from all 
the world. II. With His God. " Come tiiou into the ark," said 
God; by which He clearly showed that He Himself meant to 
dwell there. III. So that no evil could reach. Floods did but 
lift him heavenward, and winds did but waft him on the way. 
Outside the ark all was ruin ; inside all was rest and peace. 
lY. That he could not even desire to come out. The same door 
that shuts him in shuts all others out.<i 

Wonderful care. — ^When we think of the labour required to 
rear the few that are in our households, — ^the weariness, the 
anxiety, the burden of life, — how wonderful seems God's work I 
for he carries heaven and earth, and all realms, in his bosom. 
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25; Dr. J. Kitto, 
Bibl. lU., 1. 146; 

1. 165. 

V. 4. /. Jforton. i, 

121. 

"For If he had 
been led by sense, 
he would have 
fled as far as 
Jonah didf ere 
ever he had gone 
about it."— 
Trapp. 

e Mr. 0. amith, of 
iht Brit. Mtueum, 

Noah accepts 
the invita- 
tion 

a Is. xi. 6, 7. 

6 Lanffe. 

"The wagfes that 
sin bargains with 
the sinner are 
life, pleasure and 
profit; but the 
wages it pays 
him with are 
death, torment, 
and destruction: 
he that would 
understand the 
falsehood and 
deceit of sin, 
must compare 
its promises and 
payments to- 
gedier. — South. 

c Humboldt, 

the flood 
besrins 

a Kalueh. 
b Ma. xxiv. 37 — 
39; 1 Td. V. 3. 
c Ps. xlvi. 1 — 3; 
Ma. zxY. 10 ; Lu. 
xiii. 24,25; Jo. X. 
27, 28; 1 Pe. i. v. 
"The margin has 
the 'flood-gates 
of heaven were 
opened.' In the 
EiEist, when the 
rain falls in tor 
rents, the people 
say, 'the heavens 
are broken.' " — 
Roberii. 

"There Is more 
bitterness follow- 
ing upon sin's 
ending, than ever 
there was sweet- 
nessflo wing from 
sin's acting. Ton 
that see nothing 
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bnt «N</ in Hb 
eommiflsion, will 
Buffer nothing 
but t0O0 in its 
conolaBion. You 
that sin for your 
profits, will never 
profit by your 
Bins."— Z^«r. 
d G. H. Spwffeon. 
e Beeeher. 
the flood 
prevails for 
forty days 
The theory of 
a universal de- 
luge cannot be 
reasonably en- 
tertained. Astro- 
nomy, geology, 
and zoology, ea. 
furnish evidence 
against it A par- 
ties deluge, meets 
the necessity of 
the case, — the 
destr. of man 
and his imme- 
diate surround- 
ings, — does not 
violate the true 
senseof Scripture 
and is the view 
held by eminent 
critics ; as M. 
Poole, Bp. Stil- 
ling fleet, Pye 
Smith, Murphy, 
Qeikie, Hitchcock, 
Porowne, etc., etc. 
As to the words 
*'all»' and "every" 
etc., ♦•Universal 
terms are oft. 
used to sig. only 
a very large 
amount in num- 
ber or quantity." 
~-Pye Smith. To 
see this, carefully 
comp. the follow- 
ing pasrages: — 
Oe. xIL 57; Ex. 
ix.26;withx.lfi; 
De.iL2fi: Ac. ii. 
fit Col. i. 23; 2 
Ch. ix. 23; 1 E. 
iv. 34, etc. 
a ii/. Henry, 
b Hasten. 

all creatures 
in the world 
die 

a Nu. xxlii. 19; 

Pr. xi. 21; Ma. 

zxv. 46 ; Ez. xiv. 

14. 

**Sin is the only 

thing in the 



Many think that Otod takes no thought for anything less than a 
star or a mountain, and is unmindful of the little thmgs of life ; 
but, when I go abroad, the first thing which I see is the grass 
beneath my feet, and, nestling in that, flowers smaUer yet, and, 
lower still, the mosses with their inoonspiouous blooms, which 
beneath the microscope glow with beauty. And if God so cares 
for "the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven," shall he not much more care for the minutest 
things of your life, " ye of Uttle faith " ?« 

17 — ^20. (17) forty . . earth, i.e. descending on it. and . . 
increased, fed by the fountains and the rain. (16) prevailed, 
overcame absorption and exhalation, went, lit. walked : i.e. 
with a gentle motion. (19) upon . . earth, that part of its 
surface known to man. all . . hills, in that region, that . . 
heaven, that bounded the human horizon. (20) fifteen . . 
covered, i.e. the average depth of water on the lowlands, and 
the summits of the hills of the region were submei^ed. 

The waters of the flood a hoon to Noah^ hut destruction to the 
world. I. The waters, which broke down everything else, boire 
up the ark. That which to unbelievers is a savour of death, is to 
believers a savour of Uf e. II. The more the waters increased, 
the higher was the ark lifted up towards heaven. Thus sanctified 
afiUctions are spiritual promotions ; and as troubles abound, con- 
eolations much more abound.<> 

Traditions of tlie flood. — It is a remarkable fact that among 
many of the tribes of the North American Indians there are 
several traditions held respecting the creation and the flood. 
When referring to this subject a writer in the Quarterly Review 
for March, 1840, says: — ^"The various nations have different 
notions of the origin of their race. It is, nevertheless, an extra- 
ordinary fact, vouched for by Mr. Catlin, that, of all the tribes 
he visited, there was no one which did not, by some means or 
other, connect their origin with "a big canoe," which was sup- 
posed to have rested on the summit of some hill or mountain in 
their neighbourhood. The Mandan Indians carry this vague 
Mount Ararat impression to a very remarkable extent ; for Mr. 
Catlin found established among them an annual ceremony, held 
round "a great canoe," entitled in their language, "The settling 
of the waters," which was held always on the day in which the 
willow trees of their country came into blossom. On asking why 
that tree out of all others was selected, Mr. Catlin was informed 
that it was because it was from it that the bird flew to them 
with a branch in its mouth ; and when it was inquired what bird 
it was, the Indians pointed to the dove, which it appears was 
held so sacred among them that neither man, woman, nor child 
would injure it. Indeed, the Mandans declared that even their 
dogs instinctively respected this bird"* 

21 — 24. (21) flesh . . man,« the impossibility of escape 
beyond a hilly boundary of the deluged district will be clear to 
any who consider the dreadful violence of this flood-storm, and 
the difficulty of progress through ordinary storms. (22) the . . 
life, lit. the breath of the spirit of life. (23) every . . mt- 
stance, lit. every thing that stood up, i.e. whatever by the prin- 
ciple of life is capable of maintaining an erect posture. .Noi^ . . 
ark, how strange and startling to them within; the cry, and 
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praaently the soene, without. The ark, — the only safe spot in the 
habitable globe (safety alone in Christ). (24) waters . . days, 
by wh. time not only all life, bnt all old landmarks, eto., would 
be "wii)ed out." 

The grandeur of Noah's faith. — Oontcast it with — ^I. The uni- 
veasal apostasy. II. The dreadful judgment. III. Its once 
great task and labour. IV. The sport of the world. Y. The 
terrors of the flood. VI. The terrors of the animal world enclosed 
with him — ^fche ark, a lion's den.* 

Ecery living creature. — ^We have some reason to doubt, from 
the fossil remains of animals now discovered, which have not yet 
been found alive. upon the present earth, whether every living 
creature was included in this strong expression ; and, though, 
from the remarkable circumstance of the similarity of all lan- 
guages in certain common expressions, and in the universal 
tradition of the deluge found among the most distant and savage 
nations, we feel assured that the whole existing race of fiui^n on 
the whole earth, has sprung from Noah and his family ; we have 
no evidence to lead us to the same conclusion with respect to 
qnadmpeds, or birds. It appears probable, that we ought to con- 
sider the strong expression used in the record, of ecery Vwing thing 
of all flesh J in the same sense as we find it in various other parts 
of Scripture ; and, indeed, as such expressions are often used in 
oor own, and in other languages, that is, not as literally meaning 
every created being over the whole globe, but merely a great 
number.^ 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 

1—5. (1 ) remembered," practically. Had him in mind, and 
did him good, wind . . earth, a beating, dr^ng wind. 
assuaged, lit. settled down, depressed. (2) fountain . . rain, 
etc.^ as the wind operated, the flood-storm ended. (3) the . . 
continually, lit.^ going and returning : i.e. gradually but cease- 
lessly settling down. (4) in . . month, five clear months after 
begin, of flood, upon . . Ararat, not necessarily on the top of 
Mt. Ararat wh. is not only 17,750 ft. high ; but for at least 4,000 
ft fr. the summit is cov. with perpetual snow. Some spur of A. 
must be meant. (5) tops . . seen, prob. the highlands of 
Armenia, 3,000 or 4,000 ft. above the sea. 

The figures of the coming salvation. — I. The resting of the ark, 
the firmly-grounded church. II. The emerging of the mountain- 
tops, the mountains of God as the sign of heaven. III. The 
flight of the dove, " the longing of tiie creature." IV. The dove 
with the olive-leaf, the spirit of life with the announcement of 
peace. V. The remaining out of the dove, and the ox)ening of 
the ark, the free intercourse of the church and the consecrated 
world.* 

Ararat, — ^Ararat, the name of a mountainous country in 
Armenia, on one of the peaks on which it is said that Noah's 
ark rested after the deluge. Gen. viii. 4. Tavemier says, that 
there are many monasteries upon one of the mountains of this 
region, which has obtained the name anciently given to the 
whole region, which the Armenians call Meresoussar, because the 
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world that in 
contrary to Qod. 
God Is Jlght, and 
that is darkneBu; 
God 1b beauty, 
and that 1b ugli- 
ness and deform- 
ity. All Bin is 
direct rebellion 
against God ; and 
withwhat notions 
soever we sagar 
it and sweeten 
it, yet Qod can 
never amlle upon 
it. Ho will never 
make a truoe 
with it. God and 
sin will never 
agree together. 
He that oom- 
mitteth sin is of 
the devil."— Ctfd- 
worth. 

b Lange. 

e Fairholme. 

r. 23. J. B.S. Car- 
te it hin^ Bamp. 
Lee. 73; /. IK. 
Warter, ii. 231. 



the waters 
decrease 

a Ge. xix. 29; Ps. 
xzxvi. 6 ; Jon. iv. 
11 ; Ma. z. 22. 
Ararat (hofp land) 
the ileb. word in 
twice rendered 
Armenia in the 
A.V. (2K. ix.37; 
Is. XXX vii. 88). 
The mt is called 
by the natives 
ifassis ; by the 
Turks, Agri- 
dagh ; and by 
the Persians, 
Kuh'i-Nuh, i.e., 
Noah's Mt. The 
region is vol- 
canic. Great 
earthquake in 
1840. Armenians 
used to say the 
mt. has never 
been a.soended ; 
but Parrot 
reached the top 
in 1829, aft two 
efforts; and in 
1856, 6 English- 
men Bucoeaded 
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to the astonish- 
mentofthepeople 
of the country. 
b Lange. 

" Though the ark 
be driven hi a 
tempestuous sea, 
saith one, yet it 
shall neither bink 
nor split, while 
we sail in the 
thoughts or A!- 
mighty God."— 
Trapp. 
cOreen't Bib. Diet. 

the raven 
and the dove 

The raven is con- 
sidered a bird of 
ill-omen, bee. 
Noah could learn 
nothing favour- 
able; while the 
dove bringing an 
olive leaf is re- 
garded as an 
emblem of peace. 
"In the deluge of 
pleasure, the 
dove ef piety can 
find no place 
where to set the 
sole of her foot. 
But punishment 
will take place 
where piety can 
find none.' — 
Willes. 

a J. O. Owen, B.A. 

Peace makes 
plenty, plenty 
makes pride, 
pride breeds 
quarrel, and 
quarrel brings 
war: war brings 
spoil, and spoil 
poverty; poverty 
patience, and 
patience peace. 
So peace brings 
war, and war 
brings peace. 

V. 9. C. E. Kenna- 
uay, The Love 
and the Ark. 

the dove and 
the olive leaf 

a Ps. xl. 1. 

•' Peace is the 
ttUl mmic of the 
soul. It is the 
eaJm sunset of a 
Bummer'8 sab- 



ark stopped there. Tonmefort says, that the top of Mount 
Ararat is inaccessible, both from its great height and the snow 
it is covered with ; it lies twelve miles east of Erivan, in a vast 
plain, having no other mountain near it, and so high as to be 
seen at the distance of ten days' journey. Sir R. K. Porter, in his 
Travels, has given a beautiful description of this celebrated 
mountain. It has two peaks about seven miles apart from each 
other, and in this space he supposes the ark to have rested. It 
must, however, be remarked, that whatever distinction was con- 
ferred by the resting of the ark, is enjoyed by this mountain only 
in common with many other eminences in that region. The 
aspect of this country was very much changed by a series of 
earthquakes, lasting from June 20 to September 1, 1840.<' 

6 — ^9. (6) end . . days, fr. first app. of mts. window, Heb. 
hallow, not the word teans. window bef. Here some ax)erture. 
(7) raven, if the waters had suf. subsided it would not return. 
went . . frOy fr. the Ark and back, until . . ground, feeding 
prob. on floating carcases. (8) dove, of swift and long-sustained 
flight, rests on dry places only, feeds on grain. (9) dove . . foot, 
no dry spot : doves fly low, do not affect mts. returned . . 
hand, etc., all this tallies with the domestic nature of the bird. 

TJie dove's return. — ^Noah "pulled her in unto llim into the 
ark." Notice — I. She did not enter willingly. Fear perhaps 
kept her back. Sinners do not enter into grace through fear. 

II. She brought nothing with her. Yet she was still taken in. 

III. She would be required to go forth at some future time. 
Converted sinners should become in their turn preachers of 
righteousness.- 

Tlic ark and the dove. 

There was a noble ark 
Sailing o'er waters dark. 

And wide around : 
Not one tall tree was seen, 
Nor flower, nor leaf of green. 

Nor e'en the ground. 

Then a soft wing was spread, 
And o'er the billows dread 

A meek dove flew ; 
But on that shoreless tide. 
No living thing she spied 

To cheer her view. 

So to the ark she fled, 
"With weary drooping head, 

To seek for rest. 
Christ is the ark, my love. 
Thou art the tender dove — 

Fly to His breast. 

10 — ^12. (10) 8tayed,o lit., patiently abode, yet . . days, 
there had prob. been one such interval betw. the sending forth of 
raven and dove. (11) olive, grows in Armenia, on lower hills 
and plains, but not so high on mts., as walnut, apricot, ete. 
pluckt off, i.e., fresh, lit., a newly-pluckt olive-leaf: not a 
loose leaf or floating twig. There had perh. been time in the 
region visited by the dove, for the olive tree to shoot, knew . . 
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€artli, since they were lower than the tops of trees wh. grew in 
the plain. (12) which . . more, finding now some other place 
of rest and safety. 

The olive branch. — I have been reminded in the Sonth Seas of 
the olive branches, which, ever since the days of Noah, have 
been emblematical of peace. One day in 1848, when Captain 
Morgan, Mr. Nisbet, and I were backing out into deep water, to 
get clear of some shallow coral patches, and to look for a better 
paasiige for our boat, the natives on the shore, thinking we were 
afraid of them, ran and broke off hranclies from the trees, and 
waved or held them erect in their raised hands. I afterwards 
learned that our conjecture at the time was right ; it was a sign 
of peace and friendship. A party, for instance, who had been 
fighting, and wished to sue for x^eace, would approach the enemy 
with green boughs, as the signal of their pacific and friendly 
intentions.^ 

13 — ^19. (13) pass . . year, of Noah's life, covering, Heb., 
miksehj used in ref. to cov. of tabem. perh. the ark was oov. with 
skins : or, if of wood, N. now broke up the planking, face . . 
dry, the diy earth appeared, yet still saturated. (14) second . . 
month, hence the duration of the flood was 1 yr. 10 dys.« 
(15) and . . saying, the new race, like t^e old, begin life with 
the divine blessing. (16) forth, be as confident of safety on 
leaving, as on entering. (17) bring . . earth, there had been 
no death in the ark. that . . earth, indicating the end for wh. 
they had been preserved. (18) Noah . . him, he left, as he 
entered, at Grod's bidding. (19) after . . ark, an orderly egress, 
not a tumultuous rush into liberty. 

Noah's first consciousness of safety after the deluge. — On the first 
look-out of Noah upon the dry ground, he would probably be im- 
pressed with — I. The greatness of the calamity he had escaped. 
He would feel with regard to the flood — 1. That it was the result 
of Bin ; 2. That it was only a faint type of tihe final judgment. 
II. The efficacy of the remedial expedient. This expedient — 
1. Was Divine ; 2. Alone was effective ; 3. Was only eflEective to 
those who committed themselves to it. III. The wisdom of his 
faith in God. He must have felt that it was wiser to believe in 
the word of Grod than to trust to — 1. The conclusions of his o^vn 
reason ; 2. The uniformity of nature ; 3. The current opinion of 
his contemporaries.* 

Table of time of continuance of the flood; and abiding in the Arh. 



,yr.of N', 
I lita. 

' 600 

» 

?> 
j» 

601 

^1 



mo. 

2 


dy. 


17 


8 


27 


7 


17 


10 


1 


11 


11 


» 


18 


i» 


25 


12 


2 


» 


28 


1 


1 


r> 


27 



Event 



The Ark entered : flood begins, vii. 11. 

The 40 dys. rain: the Ark floats, vii. 17. 

Tho 160 dys. (incl. the 40) the Ark rests, viii. 3, 4. 

The mountains visible, viii. 5. 

The raven sent out, viii. 6, 7. 

The dove sent out, and returned, viii. 8, 9. 

The dove sent, and returns with leaf, viii. 10, 11, 

The dove sent, and returns no more, viii. 12. 

Unaccounted for. Noah waits. 

Waters off the earth, viii. 13. 

Earth dry : Noah leaves the Ark, vUi. 14 — 19. 
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bath. It is tho 
olive branch— n\gii 
of judgment 
abating. It is 
Jerusalem, i.«., 
the vision of 
peace. ItisMel- 
chizedec, king 
of righteousness, 
king of peace." 
—Q. 8. Bowes. 

6 Dr. Turner. 



the eartb 
dried 

a Alford; if, how- 
ever, ace. to iltnjr- 
toortk, the Jewish 
jr. » 354 (6 of 
the 12 mos. 30 
dys. ea. and 6 
mos. 29 dys. ea. 
=-354) then by 
adding II dys. 
for the 27th of 
the 2nd mo. 
completed, the 
amount will be 
365 days, or one 
solar year. 

" Nature gives to 
every time and 
season some 
beauties of its 
own; and from 
morning to night, 
as from the cradle 
to the grave, is 
but a succession 
of changes so 
gentle and easy 
that wo can 
scarcely mark 
their progress." 
Dicken*. — 

" Nature has per- 
fections, in order 
to show that she 
is the image of 
God ; and de- 
fects, in order to 
show that she is 
only his image." 
— Pascal. 

b Dr. ITiomas. 

V. 15—17. Dr. F. 
Nolan, Bam p. 
Lect , 265. 
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Koah offers 
saorifioe 

a Ex. XX. 24; Ho. 
xiii 15. 

b Ep. V. 2. 

c "The meaning 
is, that N.'s sacri- 
fice was as grate- 
ful and accept- 
able to the Lord, 
as sweet odours 
are to a man." — 
Bush. Chal. V., 
"The Lord ac- 
cepted with 
favour his obla- 
tion." "The 
favour of satis- 
faction or deleo- 
t a t i o n. " — Sp. 
Comtp. 

dJe. xvii. 9; Bo. 
¥iii7, 8. 

« Dr. Thomas. 

"Men will wran- 
gle for religion; 
write for it; fight 
for it; die for it; 
anything bat — 
live for it."— C. 
Colton. 
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.God's bless- 
ing: on Noah 
and his sons 

a Ge. L 29. 

ft Le. xvii. 10, 11 ; 
1 Ti. iv. 40. 

" The greatest 
man is he who 
chooses right 
with the most 
invincible reso- 
lution; Dvho re- 
sists the sorest 
temptation from 
within and with- 
out; who bears 
the heaviest bur- 
dens cheerfully; 
who is calmest 
in storms, and 
most fearless un- 
der menaces and 
frowns ; whose 
reliance on truth, 
on virtue, and on 
Ood, is most un- 
faltering." — 
Seneca. 

c Dr, Candlish. 



20 — 22. (20) altar )<> prob. of earth, took . . fowl, (see mi 
yii. 2) i.e. of suoh as were suitable ; as oxen, sheep, goats, doves, 
pigeons, and . . offerings, lit., ascensions, or rise-olSerings : bo 
called bee. they went np to tbe Lord in fire. (21) smelled . . 
savour,* lit., a savoar of rest^ (Anthropomori^c). for . . 
70uth,<< God mercifully oonsiders the nat. tendency to eril. 
(22) while, etc., the world must at that moment have presented 
a spectacle of utter desolation as if there were an end of all the 
seasons. 

The moral sigmficaiice of winter, — I. The eyanescent forms of 
earthly life. II. The stem aspects of nature's Gtod. III. The 
retributive law of the creation. IV. The probable resuscitation 
of buried existence. This is a picture of the resuscitation of — 
1. Christian truth ; 2. Conscience; 3. The human body.« 

Carnal tlwughts and religioiis warship. — Some years ago, two 
pious weavers were conversing together, and complaining of the 
trouble which they found from vain and evil tlioughts in the 
solemn duties of religion. Another person of the same business 
overheard them, and rushing forth, said, " I always thought you 
two vile hypocrites ; but now I know it from your own confess- 
ing. For my part, I never had such vain and wicked thoughts 
in my life." One of the men took a piece of money out of his 
pocket, and put it into his hand, adding, " This shall be yours, if, 
after you come from the church the next time, you'can say you 
had not one vain thought there." In a few days he came, saying, 
" Here, take back your money, for I had not been five minutes in 
the chm'ch before I began to think how many looms could be set 
up in it." 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

1 — 4. (1) blessed, the second head of the human race com- 
mences life with a blessing, as Adam. (2) fear . . dread., etc., 
supremacy of man reasserted; but now on the basis of fear. 
(3) every . . you, animal food, wh. had never been prohibited, 
is now expressly named and permitted, even . . herb,* to this 
tixnQprob. the sole food of man. (4) flesh . . life,* prob. a pro- 
hibition ag. eating raw flesh : also ag. the unnecessary killing of 
animals, which . . blood, the vtYaT fluid. 

The law of nature. — Look at the law — I. For the propagation 
of life, and increase of inhabitants on the earth — " be fruitful, 
and multiply." The institution of marriage same as before the 
flood. II. For the security and preservation of life. 1. Man*s 
dominion over the creatures is to rest mainly on fear and dread ; 
2. Man's dominion over his fellow-man. The power of the sword 
is instituted, and is given into the hand of the magistrate. 
III. For the support or sustenance of life. Animal food is allowed 
to be eaten under certain restrictions. The former fertility of 
the earth, found before the faU, is somewhat restored.^' 

MaiCs power over tlie animal creatian. — During the Sepoy 
rebellion in India a party of British soldiers were being towed up 
the Indus on flats by a steamer. From time to time they stopped, 
landed, cooked a meal, and rested for a short time. On one of 
these occasions two of the men were walking along a narrow 
path, with high, thick, jungly grass on efaoh side. As they pro- 
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ceeded, it came into the mind of one of them that where they 
were was a suitable resort for tigers. Scarcely had the thought 
crossed him, when there emerged &om the grass, and faced them, 
an immense tigfer. He cried, and ran. The other, by a sort of 
stapid fascination, stared at the animal. This stare was probably 
their deliverance. Making off from them, the magnificent fellow 
leaped over a party of soldiers at cards, snapped up a dog, and 
left the neighbourhood.' 

5—7. (5) blood . . Uvea,* t.e., life-blood : or, perh. " your 
blood /4?r your lives : " i.e., life for life, at . . beast, the ox for 
example.^ hand . . brother,<^ every man to regard every other 
man as his brother. (6) whoso . . blood, wilfully, unwarrant- 
ably, by . . shed,<< in way of legal retribution, not private 
revenge, for . . man/ " to destroy man's life has in it the sin 
of sacrilege ... to destroy the life of such a one is to cut short 
his time of probation, to abridge his day of grace, to step in 
betw. him and his moral Governor, to frustrate, as far as may be, 
God's purposes of love and mercy to his soul."-^ (7) and you, 
etc.^ instead of taking away human life, increase it, fill the world 
with it. 

The punishment of murder. — According to the Divine law, 
murder is to be punished with deatii (De. xix. 11, 12; 1 K. ii. 
28, 29). It is remarkable that God often g^ves up murderers to 
the terrors of a grdlty conscience (Ge. iv. 13, 15, 23, 24). Such 
are followed with many instances of Divine vengeance (2 S. zii. 
9, 10) ; their lives are often shortened (Ps. Iv. 23) ; and judgment 
of their sins is oftentimes transmitted to posterity (Ge. xlix, 7 ; 
2 S. xxi. l).r 
Murder the chief of crimes. — 

Murder but intentional, not wrought 

To horrid act, before the eternal throne 

Stands forth the first of crimes. Who dare assume. 

Unwarranted, Heaven's high prerogative 

O'er life and death, with double force shall find, 

Tum'd on themselves the mischiefs they design'd.^ 

8 — ^11. (8) Noah . . him, the sons to share in the father's 
blessing, and duty. (9) covenant, Heb. berithl, usually a 
"mutual compact," here a "solemn promise." (10) and . . you, 
rtc.y' the prom, made to N. covers all that was given to him. 
from . . earth, " not only those preserved in the ark, but all 
other animals are to be interested in this promise." * (11) and . . 
flood, in the region peopled by yourselves and descendants. 
neither, and in addition flood . . earth,*' in any part of it 
whatever. 

Tlie triumplial arch of summer (on v. 8 — 16). — ^The text shows 
US, concerning the rainbow, that it — I. Is a token, or pledge of 
God's fidelity to His word. II. Is an emblem of the covenant 
of redemption. III. Is an apt emblem of union and harmony 
in the midst of diversity. IV. Well represents man's present 
state of probation and discipline. Y. Is a striking emblem of 
human hopes. YI. Affords us a glimpse of the magnificence of 
the heavenly world, and the glory of God.*' 

The Rainbow. — 

When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair ; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air, 
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d Bib. Trta, 

V. 1. /. H. Pott, i. 
246; R. Warmer^ 
Old Ch. Prin., i. 
219. 



law conoem- 
inff human 
life 

a Ps. ix. 12. 
b Ex. xxi. 12, 28. 
c''At the hands 
of the man who 
shall spill his 
bro.*a blood will 
I require the soul 
(or life) of man." 
—Ch. Ver. 
TheQo 1 was the 
nearest relation 
of a murdered 
person, whose 
duty it was to 
avenge his kins- 
man's death with 
his own hand. — 
See dues of Re- 
fuge; De. xix.; 
also Michaelu, 
Com. on Law of 
Afoses, ii. 195. 
d •' with wit- 
nesses by the 
sentence of the 
judges shall his 
blood.'*— CA. Ver. 
e Go. i. 27. 
/ Speaker's Com- 
meniartf. 
g C. Buck, 
h }Mdtehtad. 

there shall 
be no more 
flood 

a Ps. cxlv. 9. 

b Speaker's Com. 
wh. adds, "From, 
wh. we can hard- 
ly foil to infer 
that the destr. 
of the lower ani- 
mals was con- 
fined to a certaiB 
district, and not 
general through- 
out the earth.'* 
c 2 Pe. ill. 6, 7; 
Is. Uv. 7—10. 

"That are of 
light, 
Born of the 
shower, and 
colour'd by the 
sun; 
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Which spans the 
heavens when 
April skies are 
bright." 

J. C. Prince. 

<l Dr. Hiteheock. 

eH. Vauglian. 



the rainbow 

a Nu. xiv. 4. 
" Let us make 
(i.e. appoint) a 
captain, etc. ; '' 
see also 1 K. ii. 
36. 

It is a sugg. fact 
that the rainbow 
is never seen ex- 
cept in a cload 
fr. wh. the rain 
is at the same 
time fallinjr. So 
that if the shower 
reminds us of the 
flood; the bow in 
that same shower 
cloud shall re- 
mind us of the 
covenant, 
b Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan. 

c Milton. 

«. 12, 13. Dr. G. 
Toicnsend, 238; F. 
mtpin, i. 104. 
V. 13. Dr. F. Lee, 
Diss., ii. 1 ; J.F. 
ffetpletl, 105. 

the sonB of 
Noah 

See JfeCaiuland, 
Atktm and the 
Adamite ; and 
the works of 
Pritchard, Smith, 
Pickering, Knox, 
Laurence, etc., 
Also Birks^ Scien- 
tific Theories on 
the Origin of Man. 
Dr. Duns' Bibl. 
Nat. Sc., vol. i. 
Lyell on Antiquity 
«/ Man, in Quar. 
Rev., Oct., 1£63. 
Wood's Letter on 
Theo. of Devel., 
and Ant. of Man. 
Poole, Oetiesis of 
Earth and Man. 

a A. Helps. 



Noah's 
dninkenneBs 



Bain gently spends his honey-drops and ponrs 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on g^rass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine, the sure tie 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of His eye, 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim. 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Him, 
Who looks u-poD. thee from His glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant betwixt all end One.« 

12 — 17. (12) token, sign to you and the whole world : erery- 
where visible and intelligible, for . . generations, a sign as 
lasting as nature, whose hiws produce it : must therefore endure 
to the end of time. (13) set, Heb. nathatti, give, often trans, 
with sense of "appoint" or "constitute."* bow . . cloud, the 
rainbow, token . . earth, the reminder of a promise to God 
and man. (14) brings . . earth, a rain-cloud to water the earth, 
that . . cloud, heretofore the terrible " window of heaven." 
(15) remember, this, in condescension to us. He would never 
forget His word though there were no token. (16) I . . it, let us 
think of that when we look upon, and admire the rainbow. 
(17) God . . Noah, etc., this v. the summing up of the whole. 

The Gospel of the Flood. — Begard the record before us — ^I. As 
a fact in history. It has a twofold aspect. It was — 1. A judg- 
ment. When sin reaches a certain point, it demands God's inter- 
position ; 2. A mercy. II. In its uses. Think of it as — 1. A type 
— a type of baptism ; 2. A prophecy. It is the prediction of a 
last flood of fire ; 3. A warning. As were the days of Noah, so 
shall the days of the coming of the Son of Man be.* 
The RcLinbmv. 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 
Grateful to heaven, over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conspicuous, with three listed colours gay, 
Betokening peace with God, and covenant new.* 

18, 19. (18) sons, see on r. 32. Ham, heat, perh. so named 
in all. to the Iwt regions wh. his descs. were to inhab. Canaan, 
Heb. Kenaan, fr. rt. Kdna, to humble, depress : perh. prophetic of 
his posterity, (19) them . . overspread, the whole race deriv. 
fr. these three. 

Man affected hy climate. — ^To understand any people thoroughly, 
we must know something of the country in which they live, or 
at least of that part inhabited by the dominant race. The insects 
partake the colour of the trees they dwell upon, and man is not 
less affected by the place of his habitation on the earth. Stem, 
arid, lofty, dignified, and isolated from the men of other nations, 
the Spaniard was probably the most remarkable European man 
in the sixteenth century. He had a clearness of conviction, and 
a resoluteness of purpose, which resembled the sharp atmosphere 
in which he had lived, that left no undecided outlines ; and as, 
in the landscape, all variety was amply compensated for, by the 
vast extent of one solemn colour, so, in the Spaniard's character, 
there were one or two deep tints of love, of loyalty, and of 
religion, which might render it fervid, bigoted, and ferocious, 
but never left it small, feeble, or unmeaning.* 

20—23. (20) Noah . . husbandman, under N. the earth 
begins again, and man returns to primitive occupations, be . • 
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vineyard, prob. the axt of yine-oiiltiyatioii known bef. the 
flood.« (21) drazLk . . drunken,* N. has been excused on the 
groand that he was ignorant of the strong^ of the wine : but 
prob. the abounding prosperity, and gpiarantee of safety, induced 
a culpable laxity.' he . . tent, so habits of intemperance strip 
off one's clothes and property : and uncover, disclose their mentid 
and moral state. (22) Ham . . father, etcA prob. told them 
mockingly. (23) g^arment, prob. the one thrown off by N. 
and . . backward, etc^* their conduct indicating profound grief, 
and respect for a father, even in that deplorably fallen state. 

NoaKs drunkenness^ and his son's sin. — From the text (v. 20, 23). 
we learn — ^I. That in even the best of lives some fault may be found. 
I. Perfection can never be obtained by man in this life ; 2. 
Although the subjects of God's especial mercy, yet we are not 
precluded from the possibility of sin. This drunkenness was one 
of Noah's first acts after his preservation from the flood. II. That 
a Bmf ul act on our part will generally lead to some equally sinful, 
or even worse, act by ano&er. Noah's drunkenness leads to 
sensuality on the x>skrt of his son. Consider this act of Ham's — 

1. In itself. It was an index of a corrupt mind ; 2. In its rela- 
tion to others. Noah's shame is Ham's gratification. 3. In its 
froitB. Ham and his posterity are henceforth accursed. III. That 
virtue will at aU times meet with its prox>er reward. Shem and 
Japheth were rewarded by — 1. The testimony of their own hearts ; 

2. The blessing of their outraged father ; 3. The practical appro- 
bation of GkxL God was the rewarder of the brothers ; He it was 
who should enlarge their x)Osterity, and bind them in mutual 
affection.^ 

Degradation of drunkenness. — ^There is no sin which doth more 
deface God's image than drunkenness: it disg^iiseth a x>er8on, 
and doth even unman him. Drunkenness makes him have the 
throat of a fish, the belly of a swine, and the head of an ass. 
Drunkenness is the shame of nature, the extinguisher of reason, 
the shipwreck of chastity, and the murder of conscience. Drunken- 
ness is hurtful to the body. The cup kills more than the cannon : 
it causes dropsies, catarrhs, apoplexies ; it fills the eye with fire, 
and the legs with water, and turns the body into a hospital.^ 

An argument for drinking. — ^Harootune, a converted Armenian 
(m the Harpoot mission-field, is a strong temperance man. He 
lives among those who love " native wine." To one who drank 
a glass of wine, and by way of excuse asked, *' Didn't Gkxl make 
giapes?" he indignantly exclaimed, "God inade dogs: go eat 
some dog-carcass I He made poisons too : go eat them, and kill 
yooraelfl 
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24—29. (24) knew, being informed of it. what . . aon, 
2i^., his little son. (25) said . . Canaan,^ who was prob. the 
first to see the state of N., and told his fa. Ham.^ servant . . 
brethren, " The curse, as a matter of world-hist., has more or 
leas foil. aU the Hamite races."« (26) Blessed, etc.,^ the pro- 
phecy assumes the form of thanksgiving. Abraham and the 
Jews desc. fr. Shem. (27) God . . Japhet, whose name sig. 
fiUargement. shall . . Shem,' Qtodl or Japhet? prob. the latter : 
and it may mean that the posterity of Japhet would learn f r. 
those of Shem the knowledge of the true God. (28, 29) Noah . . 
died, Koah was bom upwards of 80 yrs. bef. Ihiot (9th son of 
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a If not " may It 
be Slid that man- 
kind has been 
worse without 
wine than with 
iV—Af/ord. 
6Pr. xx.l;xxlll. 
81, 32; Ec. viU 
20 ; 1 Co. X. 12. 
c " Leaving all 
this in uncer- 
tainty, let us 
learn fr. N.'s in- 
temperance how 
foul and detest- 
a ble a vice 
drunkenness is."' 
CcUvin. 

d Fr. XXX. 17; 1 
Cor. xiii. 16. 
"The son would 
never have de- 
rided his father 
in his shame, had 
he not first ban- 
ished fr. his mind 
that reverence 
and deference 
wh. by Qod's 
command should 
be in childran 
towards their 
parents."-^i(;A«r. 
*' He who was 
himself a father, 
should have been 
more respectful 
to him who was 
his father."— if. 
Henry. 

«Ex. XX. 12; Ga. 
vL 1 ; 1 Pe. iv. 8. 

fF. Ward. 

g T. Wataon. 

V. 20, 21. Philo 
Judaus Wks., i. 
4.13; £f. Smith, 
159. 

V. 22— 9i5. C. Btn^ 
son, Hals. Lect.» 
247. 



the cnrBe on 
Canaan 
death of 
Noah 

a De. xxvii. 16; 
Ju. i. 2a 

6 Origen men- 
tions as a trad, 
among the Jews, 
that Canaan first 
saw the shame 
of his g.-father 
and told it to* 
bis father. 
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Hence O. in- 
herited the cnrse. 
This solves the 
dlf. that is found 
in H. sinning and 
G. being cursed. 
This view is now 
adopted by many 
{»ee Speaker's 
Commentary), 
^Ai/ord. See also 
Kaliaeh and Keil. 
d ** Instead of 
making pro- 
minent the 
blessedness of 
Shem, he makes 
prominent the 
fioarce of that 
blessedness." 
— Kttobel. 
e Is. Ix. 35; Mai. 
i. U; Ep. ii. 19. 
/B.S.Uofli8, 

B.C. 1908. 

the sons of 
Japheth 
Note the simi- 
larity of name, 
Japheth and Ja- 
petus, whom the 
Gks. and Boms, 
regarded as the 
first of human 
race. Gomer is 
traced in the 
Kimmtrians o f 
Homer, and in 
the Welsh Cirmrt. 
Hadai is traced 
inthe Afedts, call- 
«d in old Persian 
Mada. Javan is 
identified with 
the Ionian race, 
whom the old 
poets called 
Jaones: this name 
in Eastern 
tongues desig- 
nated the whole 
Grecian people. 

the Bons of 



Mmrod,"ahunt^ 
ing giant." — 
LXX. " a ter- 
rible tyrant."— 
Arab.\ ''a war- 
like giant."— ^yr. 
"Hewasahunter 
of the children of 
men in their lan- 
guages, and he 
said unto them, 
depart f r. the re- 
ligion of Shem, 



Adam) died : and lived upwaids of 120 jra. aft. Jerah (the father 
of Abraham) was bom. 

Predictions respecting tlw sans of Noah. — ^In directing' year 
attention to these words, let me remind you of — I. The time and 
occasion of their utterance. Noah's sin, Ham's wickedness, Shem 
and Japheth's virtue. II. Their meaning. 1. The order of 
names is not the order of the age of these sons of Noah, but 
rather of the development of the 'bnth of the predictions relating 
to them; 2. These predictions relate to the nations springing 
from Noah's sons, and not to the sons themselves ; 3. They wear 
a general aspect ; 4. In tracing their fulfilment, we must have 
assistance from the geography of the world; 5. We must also 
remember that their first division only embraced a small portion 
of the earth's surface. III. The agreement between thes& pre- 
dictions and the great outlines of history. Look at the de- 
scendants of — 1. Ham, and their servitude; 2. Shem, and their 
privileges ; 3. Japheth, and their enlargement./ 



CHAPTER THE TENTH 

1 — 5. (1) generations, genealogical records. (2) TJie Sons 
of Japheth, Gomer {cwnplete, 7;6*r/J?cf/^?*). magog {region 
of Gog) madai (iniddle land). Javan (? clay\ Tubal {a fiow- 
ing forth). Meshech {a drawing out^ poss/'ssimi). Tiras (desire), 
(3) Sofis of Gomel' Ashkenaz, (?) Biphath (/* a crtutlver), 
Togarmab. (J breaking hones, ? Armenian trihj^. (4) sons of 
Javan. Elishah (? perh. adopted fr. Elis or HeUas) Tarshish. 
(J a hrealibig, svhjection). Kittim (?) Dodanixn (/* leaders), 
(5) isles . . Gentiles, prob. those parts of Eurox)e and A. Minor, 
to wh. the inhabs. of the E. had access only by sea. 

Table of descendants of Japheth^and timr countries. — I. GoMEB, 
fr. whom the Cimtnerians on N. coast of Black S. From these — 1. 
^l/fA/i;«naz,perh.betw.ArmeniaandBlackSea; 2. i2ijp^^A,Riphoean 
mts. ; 3. Togarvxah, Armenia. II. Magoo, the Scythians. III. 
Madai, the Medes. IV. Javan, the lonians or Greeks, fr. whom — 1 . 
Elishah, Hellenes proper; 2. Tarshish, Tartessns in Spain; 3. 
Kittim, Cyprians, Macedonians; 4. Dodunim, the Dodonoei in 
Epirus. V. Tubal, the 7Viar<?ni, in Pontus. YI. MESHECH,the 
Muscovites, i.e., the Moschi of the Moschian mts. betw. Iberia, 
Armenia, and Colchis. YII. TiRAS, prob. the Thracians. 

6—12. (6) The sons of Ham Cush (;* hlack) Mizraim 
(bulwark), Phut (afflicted). Canaan (servant). (7) Th^ sm* 
of Cush, Seba (? maii), Havilah (terror), Sabtah (striking), 
Raa m ah (a tremMing), Sabtechah, as Sabtah, stmsof Baamah, 
Sheba, as Seba. Dedan (low ground). (8) Kimrod (a rebel), 
began . . earth, became a conqueror and king. (9) mighty . . 
Lord, etc., his fame in the chase so great as to become pro- 
verbial. (10) beginning, foundation, nucleus. Babel,* se^ 
on xL 9. Erech (length) prob. the Orch^je of Ptolemy, now 
7vurka: 82 ms. S. ; 43 ms. E. fr. Babylon on the Euphrates. 
Accad (fortress), site, as yet, undetermined. Galneh (fart ofi^e 
god Any), prob. the mod. JViffer, ab. 60 ms. SSE. of Babylon. 
Bhinar, see on xi. 2. (11) Out . . Asshur, lit. "he [pzob. 
Nimrod is meant] went out into Assyria." Nineveh.,* see on. 
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Jom i 2; iii. It. 11. R^oboth (wide places), prob. now 
liahabeh-TnaliA. CslBkh {old age)y site uncertain. (12) Resen 
(a bridle), perh. now Selamiyeh. same . . city, perh. it inclnded 
Ninev^, Behoboth, CaLah^ and Resin, as four places contigfuons 
and called under one name — ^Nineveh." 

Nvmrod. — ^Nimrod was — I. A great hunter. This he began 
with, and for this he became famous. By this he became a 
prince. II. A great ruler. '^ The beginning of his kingdom was 
BabeL" III. A great builder. He built Nineveh. Observe in 
Nimrod:the nature of ambition ; it is — 1. Boundless ; 2. Restless; 

3. Bxp^ifidve; 4. Daring-.' 

Table of descendants cf Hami and their countries. — ^I. CusH, the 
Etfaioinc and mid-Southem Arabs: fr. whom — 1. JNwirod, first 
E. of Shinar; 2. Seba, Meroe; 3. Sdmlah; the Chaulotsei in S. 
Arab.; 4. Sahtha: Sabota in S. Arab.; 5. Magma: Rhegma in 
SJi. of Arabia, or Pers. Gulf. fr. whom — (1) Slieba, a tribe in S. 
Arab.; (2) Dedan, island in Pers. Gulf; 6. Sahtecha: B. of 
Ethiopia. II. Mizbaim, the Egyptians: fr. whom — 1. Ludim; 
and 2. Ana^iim; African tribes ; 3. Lehabim, liihja.Tis; 4. Naph- 
tucMm, on Lake of Sirbo; 5. Pathntsim, Pathros ; 6. Caslnkim: 
the Ck>lchians, fr. whom---(l) PJvilistim, Philistines; (2) Caph' 
torim, Cretans. III. Phut, the Mauritanians. FV. Canaan : fr. 
Sidon to S. end of Dead Sea : ifr. whom — 1. Sidonians, PhGenicia ; 
2. Hittites, S. of Jerusalem ; 3. Jebusites : in and round Jerus ; 

4. Amorites, E. and W. of Dead S. ; 5. 0-irgaMtes; 6. Hivites, 
valleys of Lebanon; 7. Ar kites; foot of Lebanon; 8. Sinites, 
country of Lebanon ; 9. Arvadites, Isle of Aradus ; 10. Zemarites; 
town of Sinyra ; 11. Hamathites, town of Epiphania. 

13 — 20. (13) Ludim (fr. strife), Ananaim (respondinff 
waters). Lehabim {flames). Kaphtuhim {border people). 
(14) Pliilistini {strangers). Caphtorim {chaplets). (15) Si- 
don {fljiluir). Heth {fear). (16) Jebusite {threslier). Amo- 
rite {moumtaineer). Girgasliites {dwellers in loamy soil). (17) 
Hivites {villagers). Arkite {fugitive). Sinite {dmellers in 
the marsh). (18) Arvadite {wanderer). Zexnarite {hill man). 
Hamathite {fortress dweller), afterwards . . abroad, they 
first dwielt in the neighbourhood of Zidon. (19) border, in- 
habited region. Sidon, their first possession. Gerar {a lodging 
place), see on. xx., 1, 2. Gaza {the strong). Sodom {? burning 
or mfieyard). Gomorrha {sttbmersion). Ahmah {red earth). 
Zeboimi {roes). Lasha {fissure). (20). These . . nations, Le. 
those included in w. 6 — ^20. 

drettmstances attendant on inan. — ^Instead of saying that man 
is the creataie of ciccmnstanoe, it would be nearer the mark to 
say that man is the architect of circumstance. It is character 
that builds an existence out of circumstance. Our strength is 
measoied by our plastio pow^. From the same material one 
man bmlds XMkLaoes, another hovels; one warehouses, another 
Tillaff : bricks and mortar are mortar and bricks, until the archi- 
tect can make them something else. Thus it is that, in the same 
family, in the same circumstances, one man rears a stately 
edifice, while his brother, vacillating and incompetent, lives for 
ever amid ruins ; the block of granite which was an obstacle in 
the potixway of the weak; becomes a stepping-stone in tiie path- 
ivay of the strong.' 
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and cleave unto 
the inatitutea of 
Nlmrod."— yerii*. 
Twrg. 

Wurka; a vast 
mound called ol- 
Asaagahfl Aep/ooB 
o/pebbl«a) or Irka 
or Irak is here. 
It was prob. a 
city conseoratad 
to tba moon, a 
kind of necro* 
poliB. Gt. niun- 
bers of tomba 
and cof&ns found 
here. Thearrow-' 
headed ace. of 
the flood recently 
diacoT.and trans, 
by Mr. Smith, of 
the Brit. Mus., 
was a copy, bo 
it states, of an 
original inscrip- 
tion at this place. 
a Ge. xi. 9; Mi. 
V. 6. 

b The Arabs still 
call the principal 
mound of ruins 
Nimroud. 
c Knobef. 
d M. Uenrjf. 



"When a man 
stands in no awe 
of the disgrace 
which attendH 
bad actions, and 
has no concern 
for his character, 
there is no way 
of transgression 
in which that 
man may not 
walk. With a 
countenance 
clothed in shame- 
lessness and au- 
dacity, he easily 
and naturally 
proceeds from 
one bad aotion to 
the most profli- 
gate attempts." — 
ftoeopivs. 
a Carlyle. 
*' Man is a jewel 
robbed of its pre- 
cious stone, with 
only the costly 
setting left, and 
even of that we 
muHt exclaim. 
How is the geld 
become dim, and 
the most Qne gold 
Changed ! "— /Jw. 
HmrfQUl. 
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the Bons of 
Shexn 

** A wise man 
shall not be de- 
prived of plea- 
Bnre even when 
death shall sum- 
mon him; foras- 
much as he has 
attained the de- 
lightful end of 
the best life — de- 
parting like a 
guest full and 
well satisfied : 
having received 
life upon trust, 
and duly dis- 
charged that 
oflQce, he acquits 
himself atdepart- 
iogy—Epieunu. 

a "He was called 
Phaleg, bee. he 
was bom at the 
dispersion of the 
nations to their 
sev. countries ; 
f orPhaleg among 
the Hebs. sig. 
division . '• — Jose- 
phtts. It may be 
also noticed that 
the root of the 
word is applied 
(Ps. Iv. 9, 10) not 
to a physical, but 
morcA division. 
Hence some 
think P. lived at 
the time of the 
dispersion of 
Babel. 
h Kingdey, 

a Boehart 

b Michaelis, Roun- 
tnuller, Oesenitu, 
Kaiixh. 

e In mod. Arabic, 
I^or, a series of 
villages nr. shore 
of Indian Ocean, 
in prov. of Ha- 
dramant Many 
ruins, and a lofty 
mt. called Eth- 
Shihr. 

**It is only our 
mortal duration 
that we measure 
by visible and 
measurable ob- 
jects; and there is 
nothing mourn- 
ful in the con- 
templation for 
one who knows 
that the Creator 
made him to be 



21—23. (21) Shem . . Eber, Shem's great honour that he 
was the ancestor of the Abrahamic race, brother . . elder, 
ambiguous : but prob. it is " Shem, the elder bro. of Japheth." 
(22) The cJiildren of Shem, Elaxn {age), Asshur (a step), 
Aij^h&xa,d (stronghold of the Cfialdees), "Lud (? strife), Aram 
(high region). (23) Uz (? fertile land). Hul (circle), Gether 
(Tgregs). Mash (? drawn out). 

Table of the descend^iiits of Shem and their couMries. — I. Elam^ 
Persians. II. Asshub, Asj^pxians. III. Aephaxad, N. part of 
Assyria : fr. whom Shelah; fr. whom Eber (fr. whom the He- 
brews) ; fr. him (1) Peleg and (2) JoMan, fr. him the Arab tribes 
of w. 26 — ^29. rV. LuD, prob. Ethiopia. V. Akam, Syria and 
Mesopotamia : fr. whom — 1. Uz, N. of Arabia Deserta ; 2. Hul^ 
prob. Coelo-Syria ; 3. Gether, unknown ; 4. Ma^h, part of Gror- 
dioean,Mts. (Mons Masius), N. of Nisibis. 

24, 26. (24) Salah (sending forth). Eber (parsing over), prob. 
these were the first to cross the gt. rivers on way to Mesopotamia^ 
and thence to Canaan. (25) Peleg^ • (diviswn). for . . divided, 
he was bom at the time that the Shemites divided, and occupied 
their dif . lands ; hence his name. Joktan (who is made small). 
He is prob. identical with the kahtan of the Arabs. 

Man tlie subject of circuTnstances. — ^It is a painful fact, but 
there is no denying it, the mass are the tools of circumstance ; 
thistle-down on the breeze, straw on the river, their course is 
shaped for them by the currents and eddies of the stream of life ; 
but only in proportion as they are things, not men and women. 
Man was meant to be not the slave, but the master, of circum- 
stance ; and in proportion as he recovers his humanity, in every 
sense of the great obsolete word, — ^in proportion as he gets back 
the spirit of manliness, which is self-sacrifice, affection, loyalty to 
an idea beyond himself, a God above himself, so far will he rise 
above circumstances, and wield them at his will. * 

26—32. (26) Almodad ( ? extension). Shelepb (selected). 
Hazamaveth (court of death). Jerah (the moon). (27) 
Hadoram (noble honour). Uzal ( ? wanderer). Diklah (palm- 
tree). (28) Obal (bare of leaves). Abimael (fatfier of might). 
(29) Opliir (abundance). Jobab (a desert), these . . Joktan, 
fr. vv. 26 — ^29. (30) Meslia, the sea-port Musa or Mnza:* or 
else the island Mesene.^ Sephar, now Zafar or Dhafari,^ (31) 
These . . nations, i.e. those Included in vc, 22 — 30. (32) 
These . . nations, i.e. those included in w. 1 — 31. and . . 
flood, as explained by the tables on pp. 46 — 48. 

TJie study of man. — ^In order, however, to pursue this study with 
success, we should be brought in contact with individuals belong- 
ing to the several divisions of the human family. To accomplieh. 
thM by travelling is impossible. The nation, therefore, if it 
wishes its own enlightenment, should be at the cost of forming 
an ethnological institution, • with very extensive grounds, on 
which by degrees might be located specimens in pairs of the 
various races which could subsist in our climate. They should 
construct their own dwellings according to the architectural 
ideas of their several countries ; their furniture, dress, omamentSy 
amusements, food, and mode of life, should be their own. Th& 
forms of industry prevalent in their nation or tribe they should be 
required to practise ; and their ideas, opinions, habits, and sui)er- 
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sfcitioiis shonld be permitted to x)erpetnate themselves nntil extin- 
gxiished by the spontaneous efforts of civilisation. The Esqui- 
manx, the Bed Indian, the Kaffir, the Hottentot, the Negro, i^e 
Australian, the New Zealander, the Dyak, the Malay, the wild 
6«ond, the Cingalese, the Beloncheff, ti^e Afghan, the Brahmin, 
and various other castes or tribes of India, might thus be brought 
togfether within the same enclosure. In many ways such an 
assemblage would serve to throw light on the nature and primi- 
tive ideas of our species ; and not the least instructive part of the 
plan wotdd be the study of the way in which civilisation affected 
the several sections of mankind.'' 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH 

1 — 4. (1) one . . speech., lit, of one lip and one (kind of) 
words. Rx)b. the Ileh, tongue. (2) they . . east,' eastward, 
lit. on the sides of the east. Shinar {land of two rivers), Baby- 
lonia.^ (3) brick, the country rich in brick-making material, 
hat no stone, and . . thoroughly, lit. bum them with a 
burning.* slime, bitumen, asphalte.'' (4) go to, lit. give. 
Idiomatic expression, city,* under the influence of ambition, 
and dissatisfied with simple patriarchal life, they wished to found 
a great monarchy, of wh. this city was to be the capital, tower 
. . heaven, i.e. an exceedingly high tower/ name,^ let us 
become famous, and found a political power, lest . . earth, wh. 
was the divine intention. 

TJte tower of Babel. — Here we observe — (1) Self-reliance; (2) 
A desire for self-preservation ; (3) Ambition — a city, a tower, and 
a name. Several practical thoughts are suggested by these 
words. I. Carefully examine the quality and meaning of every 
new plan of life. Beware of — 1 . Appearances ; 2. Miscalculations ; 
3. Oversights. II. Beware of the sophism that heaven helps 
them that help themselves. III. Regulate ambition by the 
divine will. IV. If we make great plans, let us make them in 
God's name, and carry them out in God's strength. See the folly 
of planning without God. 1. He has all forces at command; 
2. He has set a limit to every man's life ; 3. He has pronounced 
Himself against those who dishonour His name. V. Learn what 
is meant by all the unfinished towers that we see around us. 
VI. Notice that co-oi)eration witii God will alone secure the entire 
realisation of our plans. Application — (1) We aU have plans ; 
(2) Examine them ; (3) Remember the only foundation, on which 
alone men can build with safety.' 

Tk^ tower of Babel. — It is not necessary to supiwse that any 
real idea of ** scaling heaven" was present to the minds of those 
who raised eitiier 3ie tower of Babel, or any other of the Baby- 
lonian temple towers. The expression used in Gronesis (xi. 4) is 
a mere hyi)erbol€ for great height (comp. Deut. i. 28, Dan. iv. 11, 
etc.), and ^ould not be taken literally. Military defence was 
probably the primary object of such edifices in early times ; but 
with the wish for this may have been combined further secondary 
motives, which remained when such defence was otherwise pro- 
vided for. Diodoms states that the great tower of the temple of 
BeluB was used by the Chaldeans as an observatory (ii. 9), and 
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the image of his 
own eternity, and 
who feels, that in 
the desire for im- 
mortality he has 
sure proof of his 
capacity for it." 
—Sotuhey. 
" A good man 
enlarges the term 
of his own exist- 
ence."— J/artta/. 

d J. A. St. John. 



the tower of 
Babel 

a If Armenia was 
their first home, 
they must first 
have journeyed 
S.E., and then 
have turned from 
the £. to Shinar. 

b Described by 
Herodotus as a 
great plain. 



c Usual method 
sttn-drying; both 
kinds found in 
the ruins here. 

d Anc. writers 
(Pliny, etc.) descr. 
a lake nr. Baby- 
lon.with bitumen 
wh. floated on the 
surface. Layard 
notes that the 
cement is so tena- 
cious that it is 
almost impos- 
liible to detach 
an entire brick 
f r. the mass ; see 
Al/ord and Ka- 
lisch. 

e Da. iv. 30; Pa. 

xlix. 11—13. 

/De.ix 1. 

g Dr. Parker. 

V. 1—9. Dr. W. n. 
Collyer, Scrip. 
Facts, 144. 

V.4. E. M. GouU 
bum, 273. 

A "There, doubt- 
less, is some- 
ttiiugof rebellion 
agaiost^ocTf pur- 
poses Implied in 
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their detenniiiBA 
tioti. Hd wotild' 
havethein«|iread 
over the whole 
earth, while they 
resolved to Ira 
gathered' in one 
spot."— ^//bwt- 

> (7. RawUnaMi, 

theconftuiion 
of tongrLes 

a " We are not 
to suppose loco- 
motion in Him 
who is Omnipre- 
sent; but by such 
sentences as 
these, in which 
the Holy Spirit 
condescends to 
man*8 weakness, 
He teaches- us 
thatGoddoesnot 
punieh without 
examination." — 
Word^eorth. 
6Ps. ii. I;xxx4ii. 
10; it 4, 

c Ps. xcii. 9 ; Ln. 
i.61. 

dAcctotheGkB. 
the city waa 
named aft.* Beltu^ 
its mythic foun- 
der. Eichhorn 
Bugg. that iho 
name was orig. 
Bab. Beb., "the 
gate or court of 
Bel," t.e., Baal or 
Beius. 

V. 4 — ^S. H. Owen, 
Miracles, L, 157; 
a Simeon, i. .90; 
J. Jenkirn, IIP. 
e //. J. Brotcne. 
A perfect Babel, 
a thorough con- 
fusion. "A Babel 
of sounds." A 
confused uproar 
in which nothing 
can be heard but 
hubbub. 
/ 0. Rcaolimon, 

the line of 
Shem 

a Noi e the altera- 
tion in length of 
life bef. and aft 
1 he flood. Noah, 
950 yrs.; Shem, 
000 ; Arphaxad, 
438; Peleg, 239: 
Nahor. 148. 
h " Many of the 
names in these 
genealogies are 



t^«f' osnfnt exnpliuximeirt. of the Babyloman temples with the 
atigrl^es facing the four oaidmal points wmild be a natural oonae* 
qnence, and may be regarded as a strong oonfiimatLon of the- 
reality of this application. M. Fresnal has recently conjeetazed 
that &ey were also used as sleeping places for the chief priests in 
:the siuumer tima The upper air is cooler; and is free from the 
insects, especially mosquitoes/ which abound below; and the 
d)B8cription' which HOTodotas gives*of the chamber at t>.e top o£ 
die Belns tower (i. 181) goes far to confirm this ingenious yieww* 



6—9. (6) Lord . 
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anthropomerphio : and suited to the 



mas^ of readers in all times, which . . men, not "the sons of 
Qod." (6) this . . do, this is the beginning of their doings, 
now . . them, nothing will be unattempted, though its natnre 
pronounce it wrong, if they are allowed to succeed here. (7) and 
. . language, i> and so destroy this political conspiracy. (8) 
Lord . . earth, <^ made their dispersion unavoidable, they . . 
city, they were no longer one people : prob« they were over- 
whelmed with fear also. (9) Babel << {confuami}. 

The confusion oftongvee. — ^Here we have — ^I. A record of a past 
event. 1. Ambition satisfying itself ; 2. Ambition justly punished. 
II. A lesson for the present. 1. Are there no towers that you are 
building-, no plans that> you are forming without Grod? Take, 
care, for such will be overthrown ; 2. Is there no wrong ambition 
in your heart? Crush it at once, lest punishment come upon 
you.* 

Traditions of Babel and the confusion of Tongues.— Ot this: 
remarkable circumstance in the history of mankind a traditional 
remembrance seems to have been retained among a certain num- 
ber of nations. In Babylon itself, especially, ti&e great city of 
the land of Shinar, there was a belief which is thus expressed by 
those who had studied its records : — " At this time — ^not long after 
the flood — ^the ancient race of men were so puffed up with their 
strength and taUness of stature, that they began to despise and 
contemn the gods, and laboureid to erect that very lofty tower 
which is now called Babylon, intending thereby to scale heaven. 
But when the building approached tiie sky, behold, the gods- 
called in the aid of the winds, and by their help overturned the 
tower and cast it to the ground ! The name of the ruin is still 
called Babel ; because until this time all men had used the same 
speech, but now there was set upon them a confusion of many 
and diverse tongues." It may have been also a recollection of 
the event, though one much dimmed and faded, which gave rise 
to the Greek myth of the war between the gods and the giants, 
and the attempt of the latter to scale heaven by piling one 
mountain upon another./ 

10 — 13. (10) these . . Shem, etc., family tree, etc. carried 
down to Abram: and including duration of life" {see also x. 
22 /•). (1 1 ) Arphaxad . . flood, the first-bom of Shem aft. the 
flood. "After the flood," may = aft. the begin, of flood. (12, 13) 
BbXb^^* = extension. Ace. to Knobel there is a place of this 
name in N.E. Mesopotamia. 

Bad men nnjitted for service. — During the course of my life, I 
have acquired some knowledge of men and manners, in active 
life, and amidst occupations the most various. From that know- 
ledge, and from all my experience, I now protest that I never 
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knew a mazi that was bad fit for any service that was g^ood. 
There was always some diaqnalifymg' mgredient mizizig with the 
compound, and spoiling' it. The man seems paralytic on that 
side : his muscles there have lost their tone and natural pro- 
perties, tiiey cannot moye. In short, the accomplishment of 
anything good is a physical impossibility in such a man. He 
conld not if he would, and it is not more certain than that he 
would not if he could, do a good or a virtuous action.' 

14 — ^19. (14) Eber," or Heher^ whence the name, — Hebrew. 
(18) Beu {friend, i.e. of Gk)d), or Ragau,^ traceable in JRolui, the 
Arab name of Edessa in N.W. Mesopotamia.'^ 

Difference in tnen. — The difference of men is very great : you 
would scarce think them to be of the same species ; and yet it 
consists more in the affections than the intellect. For, as in the 
strength of the body two men shall be of an equal strength, yet 
one £all appear stronger than the other, because he exercises and 
puts out his strength, while the other wiU not stir nor strain him- 
self : — so it is in the strength of the brain ; the one endeavours, 
and strains, and labours, and studies ; the other sits still and is idle, 
and takes no pains, and therefore he appears so much the inf erior.^^ 

20 — ^26* (20) Semg^ {shoot^ branch) or Saruoh.* There is a 
place called by the Arabs Sarug, ab. a day N. of Haran. (22) 
Nahor ^ (morting) or Naohorfi (24) Terah {station), who dwelt 
at Ur, and said to have been an idolater.<i (26) Abram (father), 
not ikB eldest, but named first bee. of superior dignity.' Nahor , 
not NaJior of v, 22. Fr. this N. came Bebekah, Leah, and Rachel. 
Haran (motintaineei*), the father of Lot, MUcah, and Iscah. 

The greatness of bad men, — ^A bad g^eatone is a great bad one : 
for the gn^eatnesB of an evil man makes the man's eril the greater. 
It is the unhappy privilege of authority, not so much to act, as 
teaeh wickedness, and by a liberal cruelty, to make the offender's 
sin not more his own. than others. Each fault in a leader is not 
60 much a crime as a rule for error : and their vices are made (if 
not warrants, yet) precedents for evil. To sin by prescription is 
as usual as damnable : and men run post in their journey, when 
they go to the devil with authority. When then the vices of the 
mlers of others are made the rules for vices to others, the offences 
of all great ones must needs be the greatest of all offences. 
£ither then let me be great in goodness, or else it were good for 
me to be without greatnesa My own sins are a burden too heavy 
for me, why then diould I lade myself with other offences If 

27, 28. (27) these . . Terah, the hist, now passes to T., since 
his descs. have to be dealt with. Lot (covering, veil), nephew of 
Abram. (28) Ur . . Chaldees, Heb. be-Oor Kasdim. Site of 
Ur (light) uncertain: by some<» said to be Edessa, i.e. the mod. 
Orfah : by others'* Mtigcyer or Umghier, where there are yet ruins. 
Chaldea was the S. part of Babylonia. 

Man under spiritual law. — Man is under law ; but he is also 
under more than any mere natural law. The laws which regu- 
late phenomena apply to his conduct, but they do not exhaust his 
being. He has a spirit and life of his own which transcend 
nature-conditions, and are not contained by them. Above the 
system of these conditions there is a higher system of being, and 
ixian, in his innermost life, belongs to tJiis higher system. It is 
his peculiar glory that he does so — that amid ceaseless movements 
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signiflcant, and 
were prob. given 
to their bearers 
late in life, or 
even historically 
aft. their death.'' 
—Speaker*M C. 
e Bvrkt, 

the line of 
Bber 

a Ge. X. 21, 24, 
26;Nu.XXiv.24; 
1 Oh. i. 18, 19, 
26. 

b Lu. ili. 35. 

c LXX. and Lu. 
iU. 35. 

dAlford, 

eSelden. 

a Lu. ill. 35. He 
is said to have 
been the founder 
of hero-worship. 
Saidas and 
others ascribe 
to him the doifl- 
cation of dead 
benefactors of 
mankind. See 
8mWi$ Bib. Diet, 

b There was ano. 

N., i.e., Abram's 
bro., the g.-son of 
thiaN. 

c Lu. iii. 34. 

(2 Jos. zxiv. 2, 15. 

e cf. V. 32, with 
zii. 4. A. was 
bom when Terah 
was 130 years 
old; i.e., 850 years 
aft. the flcod, or 
A.M. 2008. 

/ Wancidt. 

Terah and 
Haran 

a Stanley, Jewish 
Ch.,i.7\ alsoanu. 
trad. 

bRauflituon. The 
name of l/'Ukh, 
a king (2230 B.C.), 
has been foun I 
on the bricks. 
The temple was 
dedicateil to the 
moon-god JIurki; 
hence perh. its 
Dame.^'a/f«:A,292; 
Lnftus; Cltaldta, 
126-134. 
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" To make a man 
viituotts, three 
things are neces- 
Btry: — 1. Natural 
parts and dis- 
position. 2. Pre- 
cepts and in- 
struction. 3. Use 
and practice, 
-which is able 
better to correct 
the first, and im- 
prove the latter." 
—Locke, 
c Dr. T/iottuek. 

Abraxn 
leaves TTr 

aQe. XX. 12; mar. 
with nr. relatives 
was usual in 
Terah*H fam., 
xxiv. 3, 4; xxviii. 
1,2. 

6 xvil. 17. 

e Ge. xxii. 20, 23. 

d Ge. XX. 12. 

e Evald. 

/Ge. XV. 7; Ne. 
ix. 7 ; Ac. Tii. 2. 

g Ac. viL 3 ; He- 

xi. 8. 

h Ac. vil. 2, 4, 
said to be the 
Cctrrhoe of the 
Greeks where 
Crassus fell, de- 
feated by the 
Parthians (Plut. 
Vic Crou.) 

I Alford. 

k Dr. J. Bums. 

I See yotes and 
Queries, Feb. and 
Mar. 1S62. pp.95, 
19'2; and comp. 
Miss Corbeanx, 
in Journ. of Sac*. 
Li*., Jan., 1852, 
pp. 886, 387. 

De Ur ChaMa- 
Oram, Grit. Sat*. 
TheH., i. 173 A^. 
Afexande*'^ HiFt 
Ecclea L 287 ; Di . 
/*.Z«e,Diss.ii.7u. 

tn nu\op Words- 



of matter, before which he is apparently so weak, he is conscious 
of an existence higher than all matter, and which would survive 
its wildest crash. He kiKms himself, and that is what nature 
does not do. There is no play of conscious life in its mighty 
mutations. But man is characteristically a self-conscious, thinking 
soul, higher than all nature, and which no subtle development of 
mere natural conditions can ever explain. This is the eternal 
basis of Christian Theism, and of all religion that is not mere 
consecration of earthly energies and passions. This is the only 
spring of a genuine morality that can survey man as under some 
higher law of voluntary obedience, and not a mere law of 
harmony and growiih." 

29—32. (29) Sarai (my princess), half-sister to A.,« i.e., dan. 
of Terah by ano. wife : and 10 yrs. younger than A.* Milcah. 
(g'?//?^7i), g.-mother of Rebekah.' Iscab. {?corcrmg), ace. to Jewish 
trad. ano. name for Sarai. This unlikely.'' Some* conjecture she 
was Lot's wife. (30) Sarai, etc., now stated to prepare for fol- 
lowing hist. (31) and . . Cnaldees, A. received the call in Ur,/ 
and seems to have persuaded his father, etc., to accom. him. to . . 
Canaan, this the Divine intention : prob. A. knew not the 
destination at this time.*" Haran {parched, dry), or Charran.^ 
(32) Terah . . Haran, prob. ab. 60 yrs. aft. A. set out thence for 
Canaan.* 

Stopping short. — Observe — ^I. Terah was favoured with a reve- 
lation of the Divine will. 1. Without it he could not have known 
God's purpose ; 2. He evidently understood it ; 3. He was influ- 
enced by it ; 4. He began to obey God ; 5. He proceeded some 
distance in the right direction. II. The object of the Divine 
revelation to Terah was not accomplished, "Why stay and die in 
Haran. Perhaps because of — 1. Indecision ; 2. Unbelief ; 3. Love 
of ease ; 4. Love of the world ; 5. The suasion of others.* 

Haran. — The conclusion that Haran is identical with CarrhcB is 
liable to very g^at doubt, so far at least as concerns the Haran 
in which the members of the Abrahamic family were settled. It 
has been prox)osed, therefore, to identify the Mesopotamia of the 
early Scripture writers, Aram-naharaim, Aram of the two rivers 
with Aram of Damascus, where certainly there were two noted 
streams, Abana and Pharpar, and to look for the city of Haran in 
that neighbourhood. It is clear that there must have been some 
connection between Abraham and Damascus ; for Bliezer, " bom in 
his house," is denominated " of Damascus" (Ge. xv. 2, 3). Still 
further, Jacob, travelling of necessity, on account of his cattle, 
slowly, reached Mt. Gilead in ten days after leaving Padan-aram. 
The distance is between three and four hundred miles if the 
usual theory be adopted ; it is, therefore, physically impossible 
that the journey could have been accomplished in the time speci- 
fied. Moreover, it is not easy to understand how a pillar on Mt. 
Gilead could be a boundary-mark between Jacob and Laban, if 
the latter lived far away beyond the Euphrates. There is, there- 
fore, a high probability that the Haran in question is a place of 
the name near Damascus, visited in 1861 by Dr. Belsa.' Milton, 
generally so accurate in his geography, has fallen into the error 
of placing Haran on the W. bank of the Euphrates (see Par. L., 
xii. 130, 131 ). This may be coupled with that other topographical 
mistake in the Par. R. (iv. 260—253), where he puts Lyceum 
within the walls of Athens.""* 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH, 

1 — 4. (1) now . . Abram, in TJr. see on xi. 31 . get . . kindred," 
this call to A. alone, did not prevent the others fr. going witii 
him. unto . . thee, A. knew not the land when he set out : but 
walked as Providence led. (2) I . . thee,* abundant increase or 
multiplication of favours, thou . . blessing, through the Jews 
we have a Bible, a Saviour, the Gospel, etc. (3) thee . . blessed,*^ 
the ref . is to Xt. (4) departed : i.e. fr. Haran, the force of the 
old call still operating on him. Abram . . Haran,<< an old 
man with his childless wife setting fr. home, and walking by 
faith. 

Tlie journey of Ahram, a tt/pc of the journey through life of a 
good man. — ^The good man, like Abram— I. Reverently listens to 
the Divine voice. II. Reposes implicit faith in the sovereignty 
and fatherhood of God. III. Maintains his faith by continual 
worship. IV. Often finds his blessings associated with trials. 
V. Sometimes feels that his faith is tried more severely by the 
less than by the greater affairs of life.' 

Prompt obedience. — ^A story is told of a great captain, who, 
after a battle, was talking over the events of the day with his 
officers. He asked them who had done the best that day. Some 
spoke of one man who had fought very bravely, and some of 
another. " No," he said : " you are all mistaken. The best man 
in the field to-day was a soldier who was just lifting up his arm 
to strike an enemy, but, when he heard the trumpet sound a 
retreat, checked himself, and dropped his arm without striking 
the blow. That perfect and ready obedience to the will of his 
general is the noblest thing that has been done to-day."/ 

5 — 7. (5) souls . . Haran, they must have been here many 
yrs. Perh. Elhzer was one of these souls {see on xi. 32). Children 
bom: servants hired. (6) and . . through, travelling S. 
Sichem, the place aft. so called, prob. the Sychar of aft. times, 
now Nablon*s (fr. the Gk. NearoXic, i.e.^ new city), unto . . 
Moreh, lit., to the oak (or terebinth) of Moreh. M. was perh. 
the name of a person, the owner of the land. Canaanite . . 
land, this fact exalts an idea of A.'s faith. (7) unto . . land,« 
notwithstanding thy childless state, and the present inhabs. 
and . . liord, evidence of faith and gratitude : thus he formally 
took possession. 

Abram'' s journey into Canaan. — I propose to set before you — I. 
The perfections of God for your admiration. 1 . His sovereignty ; 

2. His power ; 3. His faithfulness. II. The virtues of Abram for 
your imitation. 1. His simple faith; 2. His prompt decision; 

3. His self-denying zeal ; 4. His prudent care ; 6. His persevering 
diligence.* 

The first h/dtxiig -place in tlie Holy Land. — Abram had now to 
leave Mesox)otamia, and to cross the " Great river," the Euphrates. 
This separated him entirely from his old home, and hence the 
Canaanites gave to him the name of the " Hebrew " — the man 
who had crossed the river — the emigrant from Mesopotamia. He 
now passed through the great Syrian desert; and, though his 
route is not mentioned in Qie sacred narrative, we may credit the 
tzaditlon that he tarried at Damascus, since Eliezer, '' the steward 
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Abram and 
Lot leave 
Haran 

a Lu. xiv. 26, 3-1. 

6ae.xxii.l6— 18; 
ML vU. 20; Ga. 
iii. 14. 

c Ac. iii. 25, 26; 
On. iii. 8. 
d He. xi. 8—10. 
e Dr. Parker, 
"The life of some 
men is very much 
like a day in No- 
vember, foggy, 
chilly, and damp 
until the after- 
noon, when it 
clears off, be- 
comes bright and 
pleasant, and the 
sun sets without 
a cloud, throwing 
his golden light 
over the broad 
expanse of the 
heavens ; an evi- 
dence that he 
is shining on 
though beyond 
the ken of mor- 
tals this side of 
theglobe."— /oA« 
Bate, 
f Oxendon. 

Abram 

enters 

Canaan 

"A. reigned in 
Damascus, being 
come with an 
army fr. the 
country beyond 
Babylon called 
the land of the 
Chaldeans. But 
not long aft 
leaving this 
country with his 
people, he mi- 
grated into the 
Land of Canaan, 
wh. is now called 
Judaea." Nicho- 
las of Damascus 
(Hist. Bk. iv.), 
quoted by Jose- 
phus, who adds, 
" that the name 
of A. was, even 
in his days, 
famous in the 
country of the 
Damascenes, and 
a village was 
pointed out there 
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wh. was called 
A.'b haWtation." 
a Ge. xxriil. 13; 
Ga; lii. 16; Ge. 
xrli. 8; zxvi. 8; 
XT. 8. 

b Buntotif M,A. 

c SmWCs 0. T. 



Aibram 
leaves 
C anaa n for 
SffFPt 

a Ge. xzviiL 19. 

&5«eonAc.xxvii. 

5—8. 

" Our life is no- 
thing but as it 
were, a web 
woven with in- 
terminglings of 
wants and fa- 
Toors, croflses, 
and blessing*), 
standings and 
fallings, combat 
and victory: 
therefore there 
shonld be a per- 
petaal inter- 
course of praylog 
and praising in 
our hearts.— 
Sibbes, 

Abraxn'8 
ooansel to 
Sarai 

n Ge. Dvi. 7; xx. 
11; Pr.xxix. 25; 
Ecc. vii. 20; Je. 
xvii.7. 

b Speater'g Cotnt. 

"We see in the 
conduct of Abr. 
an instance 
of one under the 
influence of deep 
religious feeling 
and true faith in 
€K)d, but yet with 
a eonscience im- 
perfectjj en- 
lightened as to 
many moral 
duties, and when 
lesAing to his 
own understand- 
ing suffered to 
fall into great 



of Ms house," was a natiye of that place. Quitting Damascus, 
Abram crossed the Jordan, and, entering the Holy Land, -paBaed 
into the yallej of Bhechem or Sichem. His resting-place was 
marked, like other memorable localities, by an oak or a grove of 
oaks ("the oak or oaks of Moreh " rather than " ihejflain of Moreh,'* 
as in our version), near the "place of Sichem," between mts. 
Ebal and Gerlzim. Here God appeared to him again, and gave 
him the second promise, of the possession of the land by his seed ; 
and here Abram built the first of those altars to Jehovah, which 
the patriarchs erected wherever they pitched their tents. Thus 
Sichem became his first halting-place in the Holy Land.'' 

8 — ^10. (8) removed, lit,, he plucked up (his tent pegs). 
Beth-el, i.e., house of GoA, called at this time I/uz," now 
Beitan : ab. 18 ms. S. of Sechem. Hal, the ruins called Medinet 
Gai are ab. 5 ms. E. of Beitan. (9) Abram . . sonth, going 
through the length of the land. (10) famine, another trial of 
faith. Egrypt, the great granaiy of anc. times.* sojourn not 
to live there. 

Th€ leadings of Abram. — Consider Abram in his pilgrimage, 
and glance at — I. The goal to reach which he strove. II. The 
promises which secured its attainment. III. The dangers under 
which he stood. FV. The divine service which he rendered.* 

An incident of famine. — ^An Algerian paper, the Echo cT Oran, 
has the following : " No historicthl famine has presented to the 
saddened eye of humanity so horrible a spectacle as that which. 
is at this moment to be observed among the Arabs. Two days 
ago, a native woman in the neighbourhood of Misserghin killed 
her daughter, twelve years of age, and gave the flesh to her other 
children, and partook of it herself. The legal authorities, hearing 
of the circumstance, at once proceeded to the spot, and, on 
entering the hut occupied by these cannibals, learned that tiie 
heart, the liver, and die interior xxjrtions of the corpse, were 
eaten, because they would not keep. The mother was occupied in 
salting the flesh, cut up into pieces, exactly as is done with pork." 

11 — 13. (11) Egypt, despotic government, licentious people. 
said . . Sarai, as she lived to 127 yrs., and was now 60, she was 
in middle life. (12) say . . wife, etc.,^' " The Arab life of A. 
naturally made him wary of danger."^ (13) sister, she was 
indeed his Btei)-6ister, but this was an untruth since it was 
intended to convey the impression that she was nothing more 
than a sister, soul . . thee, i.e., my life shall be spared when it 
is seen that I am only thy brother. 

Abram in Egypt. — Since Abram was continuaUy dependent 
upon the grace of God, he must feel his weakness, which betrays 
him into manifold acts of insincerity and sin. For — ^I. He acted 
from fear, when he should still have looked to God. II. He gave 
out that Sarai was his sister when ehe was his wife. III. He 
had great guilt in the sin of Pharaoh. lY. He thought to secure 
his own safety, while he placed Sarai imd her chastity in the 
greatest x)eril.c 
Double-niindedncss. — 

See the professor labouring, but in vain, 

The world and cross together to sustain ; 

The globe is in his right hand dexterous found. 

His left the cross, drags slnggiah on the ground ; 
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In Yain for him afppeors ib.e ziarxaw wt^j, I 

The world has led him iumx the path aertoay : 

In vain for him shines forth the hfiayenly light, 

The world has risen and obsouzed his sight ; 

Two minds he has, both he may call his own, | 

Sometimes they lead him .up, and sometimes down ; 

lake doabtful birds, that hop fr(»n spiay to spray, 

His will is nerer at one certain stay ; 

Too late he leams with deep regret and pain, 

•He loses both who more than one would gain.^ 

14— >16. (14) beheld . . fair, A.'s suspicions were correct. 
(15) princes, lords of the court. Fharaoh, wh. sig. Kii^g:" 
not a prop, name but a title as Ctesar among Ihe Horns., or Czar 
among mod. Boss. coTiiTn ended, vile panderers and sycophants, 
who, though officers of state, ministered to the worst passions of 
the hing. woman . . house, with the intention of making S. 
one of his wives. (16) entreated . . sake, etCy to compen»B;te 
him for the loss of his sister. 

Ahram's sin. — Consider — I. The temptation is no ordinary one. 
Pharaoh was powerful ; Abram was weak. II. He sins through 
unbelief. The falsehood which he put into fiaral*s mouth was a 
grievous sin in itself ; and it was sinful, also, as indicating want 
of trust in God. III. His sdieme avails him but little. His 
policy overreaches itself. lY. God interferes at last to deliver 
him. He averts the evil, and even turns it to account f or-God.^ 

Jhlmudic story about Abraham. — The Talmudists say that 
Abraham, in travelling to Egypt, brought with him a chest. At 
the custom>house the officers exacted the duties. Abraham would 
have readily paid them, but desired they would not open the 
chest. They first insisted on the duties for clothes, which 
Abraham consented to pay ; but then they thought by his ready 
acquiescence that it might be gold. Abraham eonsents to pay 
for gold. They now suspect it might be silk. Abraham was 
willing to pay for silk, or more costly pearls — in short, he con- 
-flented to pay as if the chest contained the most valuable of 
things. It was then they resolved to open and examine the 
chest ; and, behold as soon as the chest was opened, that great 
lustre of human beauty broke out which made such a noise in 
the land of Bg^pt — ^it was Sarah herself I The jealous Abraham, 
to conceal her beauty, had looked her up in this chest. 

17 — fiO. (17) plagrues, lit.^ strokes, blows, because . . wife, 
God-fxieserves whom men distress. (18) Pharaoh, the sudden- 
ness and unusual nature of the plagues led P. to connect them 
with 8. what . . wife, P. discov. the relations by inquiries 
prompted by the plagues.^ (19) I . . wife, hence we learn that 
he had not. therefore . . wife, she has never in any sense 
beenmine. (20) And . . liim,^ that A. might not be molested 
in any way. and . . had, including P s. presents. 

Abram in Egypt. — ^From the record before us (v. 11 — ^20) we 
may learn — I. The danger of deceit and equivocation. Partial 
truth is worse than all deceit. '' I would thou wert cold or hot." 
n. The pox)neness to sin in even the best of men. Abraham's 
laiih, though greats did not aband every test. III. The desicability 
of perfect trust in God. This course is the best as being — 1. 
Least fraught with danger to ouDselves ; 2. Most oalculwted .to 
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trasted with the 
straightforward 
integrity of 
P h a r a h." — 
SpecUcer's Com- 
mentary. 
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" God had re- 
proved Pharaoh, 
and nowPharaoh 
reproves Abram: 
It is a sad 
tiling that saints 
should do that 
for which they 
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nnder the reproof 
of the wicked."— 
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h Speaker's Comty. 
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pleasure so rich, 
none so pure, 
none so hallow- 
ing in their in- 
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which result 
from the true and 
spiritual worship 
of God. Pleasant 
as the cool water 
brooks are to a 
thirsty hart, so 
pleasant will it 
be to us to ap- 
proach unto the 
living God."— /2. 
Wataon. 

V. 2. H. Blunt On 
Abraham, fiO. 

d Jir, Parker, 



procure for us the respect of others ; 3. The only course that is 
at all pleasing to God Himself ; and therefore — i. The only way 
by which eternal happiness can be obtained.^' 

Degrees of ptmishment, — The legend of St. Macarius of 
Alexandria runs thus : " One day, as Macarius wandered among 
those ancient Egyptian tombs wherein he had made himself a 
dwelling-place, he found the skull of a mummy, and, turning it 
over with his crutch, he inquired to whom it belonged ; and it 
replied, *To a pagan.' And Macarius, looking into the empty- 
eyes, said, * Where, then, is thy soul ? ' And the head replied, * In 
hell.' Macarius asked, ' How deep ? ' And the head replied, * The 
depth is greater than the distance from heaven to earth.' Then 
Macarius asked, * Are there auy deeper than thou art ? ' The skull 
replied, * Yes : the Jews are deeper still.' And Macarius asked,. 
'Are there any deeper than the Jews?' To which the head 
replied, * Yes, in sooth ! for tiie Christians whom Jesus Christ 
hath redeemed, and who show in their actions that they despise 
his doctrine, are deeper stiU.' " 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH 

1 — 4. (1) south, i.e. of Canaan. (2) rich,« " He has now ta 
experience some of the dangers and evils of prosperity."*' (3) 
journeys, encampments. Bethel, etc.^ see onxii. 8. (4) altar, 
the altar and tiie tent go together, there . . Lord,« returning- 
thanks for deliverance and prosperity. 

Calling on tlie name of the Lord, — ^It is better that we have no 
detail respecting this act. We know what is meant. The heart 
can fill up the vacancy. I. Abram went back to an old scene — 
back " where his tent had been," back " unto the place of the 
altar. II. What happened loca.lly also happened morally. In 
Egypt we saw him equivocate, — ^now behold, he prayeth. His- 
spiritual sense was not destroyed. Learn — (1) Prayer should 
testify to the depth of our humiliation, and the reality of our 
contrition ; (2) Much depends upon praying promptly ; procrasti- 
nation is death.'' 

The weulth of Ahraliam. — As Abraham was very rich in silver 
and gold, as well as cattle, he was able to procure the luxuries of 
life as well as the modem Arab princes. This might partly be 
done by an exchange of articles as well as by purchase, for both 
of which purposes he had many opportunities. Dr. Russell tells 
us that the people of Aleppo are supplied with the greater part 
of their butter, tiieir cheese, and their cattle for slaughter by the 
Arabs, Rushwans, or Turcomans, who travel about the country 
with their flocks and their herds, as the patriarchs did of old. 
The patriarchs doubtless supplied the ancient cities of Canaan in 
like manner with these things. Hamor expressly speaks of their 
trading 'w'ith his people (Ge. xxxiv. 21). At the same time that 
the Arabs receive money for their commodities their expenses are 
very small, so 'that their princes are rich in silver and gold as 
weU as cattle, and amass large quantities of these precious metals, 
insomuch that La Roque remarks that in the time of Pliny the 
riches both of the Parthians and Romans were, in a manner, 
melted down among the Arabs, they turning everything into 
money without partmg with any of it again. 
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5 — 7. (5) Lot, etc., partook of A.'b prosperity : advantage of 
aBsociation with people of God. (6) land, impoverished by 
recent famine, bear, nourish, sustain, so . . together, they 
needed wider pasturage. (7) strife . . cattle, over zeal of 
servants in their master's interests. Perizzite, prob. nomads ; 
villagers, dwelled . . land,' making fodder more dif . to obtain, 
and union more needful. 

Cante?itions among Christian brethren. — ^We remark — I. That 
it is no uncommon thing for strifes and contentions to arise 
among the people of God. Here there are two objects worthy of 
notice — 1. The .impartiality of the inspired writers in recording 
the failings as well as the excellencies of believers; 2. That 
whatever be the contentions of Christians, they themselves are 
to be blamed, and not the religion with which they are identified. 
II. That the prevention or suppression of such contentions is an 
object which every right-minded Christian is deeply anxious to 
secure. III. That one of the strongest reasons which should 
induce believers to avoid such contentions, and to cultivate 
opposite feelings, is to be found in the endearing relationship 
subsisting between them. 1 . Let different Christian communities ; 
2. Let all members of the same church remember this. Applica- 
tion : — (1) Cultivate more and more the precious grace of Chris- 
tian love; (2) Be above noticing every trifle; (3) Beware of 
small beginnings; (4) Think of 3ie effect which a contentious 
spirit will have upon the ungodly.* 

Avoiding guarreU. — Gotthold said to one who had left another 
rather than avenge an insult, " Tell me, my friend, were you 
climbing a hill, and were a great stone or block to be rolled down 
towards you, would you consider it disgraceful to step aside, and 
allow it to rush past? If not, what disgrace can there be in 
avoiding and giving way to a man instigated by drink or anger, 
until he has had time for reflection, and his agitated mind finds 
rest in repentance ? He who breaks his will and yields is ascend- 
ing ; he who gives the reins to his passions is falling."' 

8 — 13. (8) Abram, to whom the whole land belonged, and 
who might have exercised demotic sway, let . . lierdsmen, 
love of peace, for . . bretlire]i,<> the best of all reasons for 
peace. (9) is . . thee P etc., he magnanimously waives his right to 
make the first selection. (10) Lot . . Jordan, <* they were prob. 
on the mt. (xii. 8) E. of Bethel, watered, important to pastoral 
people, even . . Lord, so called on ace. of its surpassing beauty 
and froitf Illness, like . . Eg^pt, whose fruitf illness they had 
seen. Zoar {gtnallness) also Bela.*' (11) Lot . . east, satisfied 
with his choice : his future trouble growing out of his covetous- 
neas. they . . other, yet not divided in heart on A.'s side. (12) 
Abram . . Canaan, in the heart of the land. Lot . . Sodom," 
approaching the evil place, step by step. (13) wicked . . ex- 
ceedingly,' and yet L. did not withdraw fr. their neighbour- 
hood. 

Separation rather tlian strife. — Introduction : — The disputants 
— (1) Were related to each other ; (2) Were professors of the 
same religious faith ; (3) Both differed in the relative amount of 
their power. Consider Abram's conduct on this occasion as — I. 
Just II. Statesmanlike. III. Magnanimous./ 

From this height, thus offering a natural base for the patri- 
archal altar, and a fitting shade for the patriarchal tent, Abraham 
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when it seoB th« 
atonement saffl- 
«ient, and the 
Savlonr willing. 
It is unclouded 
Azure in a lake 
of glass; it is the 
«oul which Christ 
has pacified, 
spread out in 
serenity and 
•flimple faith, and 
the Lord God, 
merciful and 
igracious. smiling 
over it."— 2>r. J. 
Hamilton. 
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and Lot must be considered as taking' the wide sanrey of the 
countiy "on the right hand and on the left," such as con be 
enjoyed from no other point in the neighbourhood. To the east 
there rises in the foreground the > jagged range of the hills above 
Jericho ; in the distance the dark wall of Moab ; between them 
lies the valley of the Jordan, its course marked by the tract of 
forest in which its rushing stream is enveloped : and down to 
this valley a long and deep ravine, now as always, the main line 
of communication by which it is approached from the central 
hills of Palestine — a ravine rich wiii. vine, olive, and fig, wind- 
ing its way through ancient reservoirs and sepulchres, remains 
of a civilization now extinct, but in the times of the patriarchs 
not yet begun. In the soutii and west the view conmianded the 
bleak hills of Judaea, varied by the heights crowned with wliat 
were afterwards the cities of Benjamin, fuid overhanging what 
in a later day was to be Jerosalem, and in the far distance the 
southern range on whose slope is Hebron. Northward are the 
hills which divide Judaea from the rich plains of Samaria.? 



14 — ^18. (14) after . . him, a divine friend in a heathen land : 
a friend that sticketh closer than a brother : A. is the wHe 
possessor. (15) and . . ever,* another trial of the faith of a 
childless old man. (16) and . . earth, etc.^^ Divine promises not 
scarcely but abundantly fulfilled. (17) arise . . thee, the owner 
to inspect his property : to be safe in midst of present occupants. 
(18) plain . . Mamre, oak, or, oak-grove of Mamre, the Amorite 
A.'s friend and ally.« Hebron,^ (alliance), also called Khjath- 
arha,* the city of Arha, the progenitor of the Anakim. 

Tent and altar, — ^Tent and altar still togetiier ! I. The altar is 
as essential to the man's soul as the tent to his body. The good 
man neglects neither body nor soul : his life shows how possible 
it is to have both tent and altar. II. Even Divine promises do 
not supersede individual worship. III. A man needs his altar as 
much after receiving the promises as before./ 

Advantages of godlmess. — A learned philosopher objected to 
religion, that, if he should adopt it, he should lose all he had in 
the world. A Christian friend Said no one ever lost any thing by 
serving Christ ; and offered to give his bond to indemnify the 
philosopher for all losses he sho^d suffer on that account. The 
bond was duly executed, and the philosopher became a praying 
man. Just before His death, he sent for his Christian friend, and 
gave him the paper, saying, "Take this bond, and tear it up. 
I release you from your promise. Jesus has made up to me a 
hundredfold for all I ever did or suffered on His account. There. 
in nothing left for you to pay. Tell everybody how true it is that 
there is great profit in serving Jesus.*' 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH, 

1 — 4. (1) Amraphel {? gnardian of the gods). Shinar, aee 
on xi. 2. Arioch {lion-like). Ellasar {the heap of Astyria^ 
prob. Larsa or Larancha, betw. Ur and Erech ; now SenStereh, 
Chedorlaomer^ {ha/ndfal of sheaves). Elam {? age, etemity)^ 
S. of Assyria, E. of Persia prop., down to and along Pera. gulf. 
Tidal* Cfear, veneration), nations^ eev. nomad tribes. (2) 
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Bera {? son of evil), Birslia {son of mickednegs). Shinab 
{father's tooth). Shemeber (lofty flight). (3) Siddim (a de- 
pression full of gtones), perh. the S. end of Dead S. (4) rebelled, 
this war was to stamp out the rebeUion. 

The level of tlw Dead Sea. — ^As to the exact level of the Dead 
Sea, that is now satisfactorily ascertained by Captain Wilson's 
survey. On the 12th of March, 1865, the depression was foimd 
to be 1,292 feet below the level of the Mediterranean; but at 
some periods of the year it rises two feet six inches higher. He 
also learned from inquiry amongst the Bedouins, that during the 
early sommer the level is lower by at least six feet. Everybody 
has heard how buoyant and how nauseous are the waters. We 
tested the buoyancy, but were careful not to test the nauseous^^ 
ness, satisfied with the testimony of our companions on that 
point. We could not float so easily as some of them ; but we all 
found ourselves very uncomfortable after dressing, as though we 
had been rubbed with soap or oil ; and we were glad to wash 
away the effect by plunges in the Jordan a few hours af terwards.^ 



5—9. C^) Bephaimso (? giants). Ashterotli- 

{Ashteroth of the two horns, lunrfwd Astarte). Zuzims {rest- 
l^ss). Sajalnoisi/, multitude). "RrxdrsiA (terrible men). Shaveb 
Kiriathaim*' (plain of Kiriatluvim) Kiriathaim=^07/2>/& city. 
(6) Horites {dwellers in ca/ves). Seir (bristly) Mt. range fr. S. of 
Palestine to head of Elanitio gulf of Bed S. £l-paran (the oak 
of Paran), Faxaja.<^^=cavemoiis region. (7) En-xnislipat (foun- 
tain of judgment). Kadesh« (sacred). Amalekites (a people 
that licks up), betw. Palestine, Idnmea, and Mt. Sinai ; on plateau 
now called er-Rakhmah. Harzezon-taznar (pruning of the 
palm), anc. name of En-gedi. (9) four . . five, these kings can 
have been little more than wild Arab chiefs. 

Kenath. — ^We spent the afternoon, and some hours of the next 
day in exploring Kenath. Many of the ruins are beautiful and 
interesting. The highest part of the site was the aristocratic 
quarter. Here is a noble palace, no less than three temples, and 
a hippodrome once profusely adorned with statues. In no other 
city of Palestine did I see so many statues as there are here. 
Unfortunately they are all mutilated ; but fragments of them — 
heads, legs, arms, torsos, with equestrian figures, lions, leopards, 
and dogs — ^meet one on every side. A colossal head of Ashtoroth, 
sadly broken, lies before a Httie temple, of which probably it was 
once the chief idol. The crescent moon which gave the goddess 
the name Camaim (" two-homed "), is on her brow. I was much 
interested in this fragment, because it is a visible illustration of 
an incidental allusion to this ancient goddess in the very earliest 
historic reference to Bashan. We read here that the kings of tiie 
East, on their way to Sodom, " smote the Bephaims in Askterothr 
£amaim." Moiy not this be the very city?/ 

10—12. (10) slime-pits," i.e. bitumen-pits: fell, were de- 
feated, tbey . . mountain, of whom the K. of Sodom was one, 
V. 17. (11) went . . way, laden with spoil. (12) Lot*^ . . de- 
parted, the effect of companionship with the wicked. 

To the fnoumtains for refuge. — ^People retired to tiie mountains 
anciently when defeated in war: tiiey do so still. Br. Shaw 
indeed seems to suppose that tliere was no greater safety in the 
hills than ia the plains of this oountzy : that tiheze were few or 
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the battle In 
the Vale of 
Siddim 
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of tiie greater 
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•— Porter, Giant 
Cities, ii. But 
ifiM Corbeaux 
identifies them 
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the capture 
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which was the 
cause of his 
former quarrels, 
is made a prey 
to merciless 
heathens; that 
place, which his 
eye covetously 
chose, betrays 
his life and 
goods. How 
many Christiana, 
whilst they have 
looked at gain, 
have lost them- 
selve8."-^p.;Z/a/Z. 
c Harmer. 

the rescue of 

liOt 

a Ge. xviil. 19. 

6 Ju. xviii. 29. 

"Not one solitary 
habitation is 
there [at Laish]. 
The fountain 
still pours foith 
its river of de- 
licious water; but 
herds of black 
bufTaloes wash 
and wallow in 
its crystal pools. 
You cannot even 
examine the site 
with satisfaction. 
BO dense is the 
jungle of briers, 
thorns, and 
thistles which 
have overspread 
ii:'—Tkonuon. 

e A. M. Heathcote. 

" The natural 
principle of war 
is to do the most 
harm to our 
enemy with the 
least harm to 
ourselves, and 
this, of course, 
is to be effecled 
by stratagem."— 
Waakington Ir- 
vittg. 

d Uarmer. 



Uelchizedeo 
xneets and 
blesses 
Abraxn 

a 2 S. xviU. 18. 



no places of difficult access : and that both of them lay equally- 
exposed to the insults and outrages of an enemy. But in this 
point this ingenious writer seems to be mistaken ; since, as ■we 
find that those that remained of the armies of the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah fled to the mountains, in the days of Abraham ; so 
d'Arvieux tells us, that the rebel x)easants of the Holy Land, 
who were defeated while they were in that country by the Arabs, 
in the plain of Gonin, fled towards the mountains, whither the 
Arabs could not pursue them at that time. So, in like manner, 
the Archbishop of Tyre tells us that Baldwin IV. of the croisade 
kings of Jerusalem, ravaging a place called the valley of Bacar, 
a country remarkably fruitful, tiie inhabitants fled to the moun- 
tains, whither our troops could not easily follow them. This 
flying to hills and mountains for safety, is frequently alluded to 
in Scripture." 



13—16. (13) one . . escaped, prob. of Lot's retainers. 
hTQW {tJie man from, heyand). i^sihaoi {clmter), JLner [exile), 
(14) brother, kin, relative, armed, drew out. trained, 
catechized, instructed : prob. in ref . to sacred thiugs.^ born . . 
house, the children of his own followers. Dan {judge), anc. 
LaUh : * nr. Paneas on way to Tyre ; nr. the mound now 
called Tell-el-Kady. (15) divided . . night, he and his allies 
attacked fr. dif. quarters. Time and manner ensured success. 
Hobah (hiding} place) left hand, i.e., to the N., that point 
being to the left of one who looks towards the sunrise. Da- 
mascus [iV. T. iii. 81 ff.]. (16) brought, etc., Abraham, the 
friend of God, is a friend to man. A friend in need is a friend 
indeed. 

Tlw jJatriarch'Warrior.—QoJiBidieir — I. The causes of the expe- 
dition, which Abram headed, being fitted out. Love to Lot, his 
nephew. He returns evil for good. "What a lesson is this to us, 
II. The manner of its conducting. Abram shows himself a 
prince in war, as he is a prince in peace. III. The success that 
crowned it. Lot is released Learn — (1) War may sometimes be 
lawful ; (2) G^ helps those who help themselves ; (3) All success 
should be attributed to Him.*' 

Arab ttiode of attach. — The manner in which the Arabs harass 
the caravans of the East, is described in the same page. Chardin 
tells us, " that the manner of their making war, and pillaging 
the caravans, is, to keep by the side of them, or to follow them in 
the rear, nearer or farther off, according to their forces, which it 
is very easy to do in Arabia, which is one great plain, and in the 
night they silently fall upon the camp, and carry off one part of 
it before the rest are got under arms." He supposes that Abra- 
ham fell upon the camp of the four kings, that had carried away 
Lot, precisely in the same Arab manner, and by that means, with 
unequal forces, accomplished his design, and rescued Lot. Gren. 
xiv. 16, he thinks, shows this ; and he adds, that it is to be re- 
membered, that the combats of the age of Abraham more resem- 
bled a fight among the mob, than the bloody and destructive wars 
of Europe.** 

17 — 20. (17) King . . return, see on v. 10. Shaveb. (« plain) 
. . dale,<> a valley N. of Jerus. (18) Melchizedec * (King of 
righteousness), [iV. T. v. 381. Salem '^ (peace), whether f if Z^ or 
place not known, priest, Heb. Cohen, the first use of the word. 
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(19) blessed, in his fmiction as priest.' Abram . . God, his 
character and prosperity proved Mm blessed of God. (20) which 
..hand,' lie piously gives the praise to the God of battles. 
^ve . . all, f i,e.f of all the spoil he had recovered : as a tribute 
of piety to (Jod. 

Mi'lchizedec hlcxsing Abram. — I. The repect which Melchizedec 
paid to Abram. 1. Melchizedec was a person of a most singular 
and mysterious character ; 2. As God's servant, he came f or& on 
a remarkable occasion to honour Abram. Melchizedec blessed 
Abram for the zeal he had manifested, and God for the success 
He had given. II. The return which Abram made him. If we 
consider it we shall find here— 1. An acknowledged duty ; 2. A 
hidden mystery.^ 

Melchizedec. — The typology connected with Melchizedec does 
not require that he Mmsefi should be regarded as any super- 
human person, but merely exalts the human circumstances under 
which he appears into symbols of superhuman things. Every- 
thing combines to show that Melchizedec was a Canaanitish king 
who had retained the worship of the true God, and combined in 
hia own person the offices of priest and king. It is to be observed 
that there is not used regarding him, nor does he use, the title of 
Jehovah, but that of the High God, a title found also in the 
question addressed (Mic. vi. 6) by the Moabitish king Balak to 
his prophet Balaam ; but that Abram, in answering the King of 
Sodom, probably in his presence, affirms the identity of his cove- 
nant-Gcid Jehovah with the High God, possessor of heaven and 
earth, of whom Melchizedec had spoken.* 

21—24. (21) give . . thyself, influence of A's liberality : 
men of more value than material wealth. (22) lift . . Lord,<* 
ty., I swear : anc. form of oath-taking : " form of solemn attesta- 
tion in aU nations." the . . earth, all I have belongs to Him. 
(23) take . . shoe-latchet [iV. T. i. 243], conscientiousness in 
trifles : fidelity in small matters : little sins, lest . . say, boast- 
ful character of worldlings. I . . rich, and nol: see that all is fr. 
God. (24) save . . eaten, of the victuals rescued (v. 11). let 
..portion, A. will not enforce his rule on others: liberty of 
conscience. 

Ah ram's refusal of the Jting of Sodom- s offer. — I. The refusal 
itself. 1. Grenerous in its nature ; 2. Qwdified by an oath of 
wlemn import. II. The reasons for this refusal — " lest thou 
ahouldest say," etc. This would be a reflection upon — 1. God. 
As if He could not alone have enriched Abram ; 2. Abram him- 
self. He did not undertake this expedition for reward in filthy 
lucre ; 3. Abram*s posterity. They would have been constantly 
tannted by their enemies with the question, " Who made ye 
rich?" III. The lessons it contains for us — 1. Beware of 
covetousness in any shape ; 2. Be careful that you give no occa- 
sion for words to be spoken against you.* 

Eastern oath-taking. — " The next morning, before sunrise, they 
were ready to depart for their camp, two or three days' journey 
distant. We made known to Hassan our uncertainty and appre- 
hension of what would be their behaivour to us, when the chief 
hf ted up his right hand to heaven, and swore by Allah we should 
Bttffer no injury while in his power ; an oath which is seldom 
violated by tiiem." The thread and the latchet. — This may refer 
to the red thread worn round the neck or the arm, and which 
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6 Ho. viL 1—3. 
♦* But M., he Is 
Shem, tba son of 
Noah, K. of Jeru- 
Balem."— Thrflfttm 
of Jonathcm. So 
also the Jerus. 
Targum. 

c Pa. Ixxvl. 2. 

d I Ch. xxiii. 13; 
Nu. vi. 23, 27. 

«PB.cxliv. 1. 

/ He. vfi. 2—4 : 
Gte. xxviil. 22. 

g C. Simeon, M. A. 
" Lo, here an in- 
stance of the 
communion of 
saints ; Molchi- 
dec doth all good 
offices to Abram 
(a believer, 
though a stran- 
ger), not of 
courtesy only 
and humanity, 
but of charity 
and piety." — 
Trapp. 
h Alford. 

Abraxn 
refuses any 
share of the 
spoil 

a Da. xlL 7 ; Bo. 
X. 5, G. 

"The king of 
Sodom appears 
moved by the 
liberality of 
Abram to a like 
generous return. 
But there is no 
league between 
Abram and 
Sodom, nor will 
he give his riches 
to the Idolaters 
about him. This 
is at least a dif- 
ferent spirit from 
that in which be 
acquired his 
riches in Egypt " 
(xii. \Q)—Alfoi'd 

h H. J. Smith. 

'"Tls not the 
many oaths that 
make the truth; 
But tho plain 
single TOW, that 
is vow'd true." — 
Shakspeare. 
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cRobtrU, 

V, 20 — 22. J. 
Doughty, Ana- 
lecta Sacra. 24— 
27. 
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Ood appears 
to Abram in 
a vision 

aNu.xxiv.4 — ^16. 

fclB.xli. 10; Ma. 
X.28. 

e Pa. xxvli. 1 ; Pr 
XXX. S; Ps. xci. 4; 
V. 9; CXix. 114; 
Ixxxiv., 9, 11. 

d The LXX 
reads, "Thy re- 
ward shall be 
exceeding great." 

e Ac. vii. 6; Ps. 
cxxvii. 3. 

'* If Abram came 
into Pales- 
tine by the way 
of Damascus, it 
is not unlikely 
that he should 
have taken his 
principal re- 
tainer from that 
place."— iS!peafcer'« 
Commentaiy. 

fj. King. 

*' Be ward a good 
servant well; and 
rather get quit of 
a bad one than 
disquiet thyself 
with him."— 
Fuller. 

" Servants are 
good for nothing 
unless they have 
an opinion of the 
person's under- 
standing who 
has the direction 
of them." — Ad- 
dison. 

g Dr. J. Hamilton. 

His promise 
to Abram 
renewed 

a He. xl. 12 ; De. 

X 22. 

b Ga*. iii. 6; Bo. 

iv.3— 22;Ja.iL23. 

cBtuh. 



binds on the amulet ; or the ttring with which females tie np 
their hair. The latchet I suppose to mean the thang of the sandal, 
which goes over the top of the foot, and betwixt the great and 
little t^. It is proverbial to say, should a man be accused of 
taking away some valuable article, which belongs to another, " I 
have not taken away even a piece of the tJumfi of your worn-out 
sandals." <* 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH, 

1 — 4. (1) vision, tliin a waking vision." fear iiot«^ timely 
encouragement: might not the defeated kings rally? shield ,«. 
protection, thy . . reward, lit. "they reward exceeding abun- 
dantly." <* Good works, wh. are of laith, have their reward. 
(2) childless, notwithstanding thy promise, steward . . 
Damascus, lit. the heir of my house, etc., Eliezer= God hi* 
help. (3) behold, ete.y my property and the covenant will 
descend not to a son, but to a dependant. (4) word . . came, 
etc.,^ Divine condescension : doubts removed : promise re-affirmed : 
a son and no other, the heir. 

God the shield and reward of IRs people. — Consider — I. The 
doctrine of the text. Observe in what sense God is — 1. The 
defence of His people. He shields them from danger by His 
Providence, and from sin by His grace ; 2. Their portion. He 
gives them Himself. II. The inference deducible from it. 
"Fear not." Pear not — 1. The enemies which surround you ; 2. 
The dangers that threaten you; 3. The toils that you may be 
required to undergo ; 4. The sacrifices that it may be necessary 
for you to make. Let fear be replaced by a confidence coming 
from (xodJ 

Eliezer of Damascus. — With Eliezer of Damascus we have 
always associated in our own minds Melancthon's good servant. 
John of Sweden. During the thirty-four years that he had the 
charge of the Reformer's house, notwithstanding boundless hospi- 
tality and the many uievitable expenses incident to a public 
position, no debt was incurred, and wonders were wrought with 
the limited iucome. He was the first instructor of Melancthon's 
children, "and all the goods of his master were in his hand." 
When he died the students of the university attended his funeral^ 
and on his tomb his master inscribed this epitaph : — 
" Here at a distance from his native land 

Came honest John, at Philip's first command : 

Comx)anion of his exile, doubly dear. 

Who in a servant found a friend sincere ; 

And more than friend — a man of faith and prayer ; 

Assiduous soother of his master's care : 

Here to the worms his lifeless body's given. 

But his immortal soul sees God in heaven." a 

6 — 7. (5) brought . . abroad, out of the grove into open 
glade, look, waking vision, v. 1. so . . be," countless and 
wide-spread as the stars. (6) believed, faith rests on the pro- 
mise, it, i.e. his faith, righteousness,* "an acceptable, 
excellent, praiseworthy act."« (7) I . . Chaldees,<i the same 
who then called thee, is now wiiii thee to fulfil his promise. 
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to . . it, the pnrpofler for wh. the call was first given is not for- 
gotten. 

Abram justified by faith, — I. The faith he exercised. 1. The 
promise, now given him, was very extensive; 2. The faith he 
exercised, had respect to the promise in all its parts. II. The 
benefit he obtained : "it was counted to him for righteousness.*' 
The meaning of this is, that his faith, as laying hold of Christ 
and of His righteousness, was the instrument whereby he was 
justified.* 

Mtfrehandite of godlinest. — ^A merchant in a single morning will 
make a> hundred xK>und8, while poor men work ha^ for a shilling. 
The voice of Nature is, " How i^all we come to be rich ? " Priz* 
the trade of godliness. Works of morality are like the labouring 
m&n; but godliness is a full merchant's trade, that brings in 
hundreds and thousands at a clap. Such a trade would God have 
us set our hearts upon. As Cleopatra said to Marcus Antonius, 
it was not for him to fish for gudgeons, but for towns, forts, and 
castles ; so it is not for the godly to be trading for transitory 
trash, but for eternal life, glory, and immortality/ 

8—12. (83 whereby, . . know,* he asked a sign to confirm 
his faith-: he may have tiiought of his posterity. (0) take xne, 
1./'. take ajid offer to me. three . . old, prime of life. (10) 
divided . . midst,* cut ea. animal in half, longitudinally. 
laid . . another, opposite ea. other leaving a passage betw. 
birds . . not, as aft. prescribed by law,* (11) fowls . . car- 
cases, birds of prey. Abram . . away, covenant not yet rati- 
fied, (12) deep sleep, <<Heb. tardamdh, Gk. iKaraaiQ ; i.e. super- 
natnial trance or extacy. horror . . darkness, lit, a horror, a 
great darkness, overwhelming awe, wh. deepens with increasing 
darkness and silence. 

Patriarchal worship. — Observe — I. The nature of primitive 
worship. 1. Of divine appointment ; 2. Sacrificial. II. "What it 
taught — 1. The Divine claims on man ; 2. Man's guilt and peril. 
3. The interposition of God's mercy and grace ; 4. The Scriptural 
way of coming to God; 6. The coming of the great Sacrifice. 
III. How it was observed. It was — 1. Personal; 2. By faith; 
3. Open ; 4. Sincere.* 

Abrahamic covenant. — This very solemn form of ratifying a 
covenant is again particularly mentioned in Je. xxxiv. 18. 
It consisted in cutting the throat of the victim, and pouring out 
its blood. The carcass was then divided, lengthwise, as nearly as 
possible into two equal parts, which being placed opposite to 
each other at a short distance, the covenanting parties approached 
at the ojiposite ends of the passage thus formed, and meeting in 
the middle took the customary oath. The practice was by no 
means x)eculiar to the Hebrews. Traces of it may be found in 
the Greek and Roman writers, and in the accounts of travellers./ 

18—17. (13) stranger . . theirs, chief ref. is to Egypt, 
four . . years, in round numbers ; or more precisely 430 yrs." 
(14) nation, Egypt, judge, ^ punish, with . . substance, 
great riches. (15) go . . fathers,*^ a hint of immortality. 
peace, << by a peaceful death, in . . age, lit., in a good hoary 
age. (16) fourth . . again, thus Caleb was 4th fr. Judah : and 
Moses fr. Levi : so prob. of many otherp, for . . full, God fore- 
saw that they would add sin to sin. It was for their sins they 



B.O. loia 

dNe.Ix.7, 8; Gte. 
xil. 1 ; xl. 81. 
e C. Simeon^ M.A. 
V. 5, 6. Dr. IL 
Oell, Essay, 135; 
//. BIutU, Abra., 
112; K. P. Bud- 
diconi, I. 414 ; Dr, 
KUto, Blbl. lU. i. 
228 

" When I gazed 
into these stare^ 
have they not 
looked down on 
rae as if with 
pity from tiieir 
serene spaces, 
like eyes glisten- 
ing with heaven- 
ly tears over the 
little lot of man!'" 
-^Carlyle. 
f Spencer. 

the promiae 
ratified by a. 
covenant 

a Ju. vi. 17 ; Ln. 
i. 18. 

"Dove, Hi. the 
diver; fr. its rapid 
rising and falling- 
in the air. A.S., 
duva, dufian, the 
d. kept in cagea 
is the collared 
pigeon, called th» 
turtle or rintj- 
dove." — Topics, i. 
38. 

6 Je. xxxiv. 18, 20. 
c Le. i. 17. 
d Ge. iL 21. 
"There are se- 
veral species of 
this bird enume- 
rated by Mrs. 
Tristam as com- 
mon in Palestine, 
such as Turtur 
auriius, the tur- 
tle-dove, Turtur 
^gyptiaeus, th& 
palm-dove, or 
^Syptian turtle,. 
Columba livia, the 
rock-dove, etc." 
— Treas. Jiib, 
Kruncledgf. 
e Dr. J. Bums. 
fBmh. 

the sxnokingr 
furnace and. 
burning' 
lamp 

a£x.xii.40; Ps. 
cv. 23, 25; Aim- 
wor/A reckons the 
time fr. Ishmaera 
mockingof Isaac: 
— Abraham en- 
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ters Canaan and 
receives the pro- 
mise, B.C. 1921; 
Isaac mocked by 
lahmael, B.C., 
1891; Israel de- 
parts fromEgvpt, 
B.C., 1491. The 
difference be- 
tween Ihe first 
and last of these 
dates, is just 430 
yre. Of this 
period 215 yrs. 
-^ere passed in 
sojourning in 
Canaan, and 216 
in Egypt. 

h De. vi. 22; Ex. 

xii.36;PB.cv.37, 

38. 

e is. Ivil. 1, 2; 

Job V. 26. 

d Ps. xxxTii. 37. 

«Ex.xix.l8;He. 
xii. 29. 

fR.A. Griffin. 
<g Spurgeon. 

the terms of 
the covenant 

■o Is. xxvii. 12; 
1 K. iv. 21. 

i Land and Ek., 
164. 

"What a chimera 
Is man! what a 
confused chaos! 
-what a subject of 
contradiction! a 
professpd judge 
of all things, and 
yp.ta feeble worm 
of the earth ! the 
great depository 
and guardian of 
truth, and yet a 
mere huddle of 
uncertainty! the 
glory and the 
«candal of the 
universe! " — 
Pasco.'. 

■** If a man is not 
rising upward to 
be an angel, de- 
pend upon it he 
is sinking down- 
ward to be a 
devi'. He cannot 
stop at the beast. 
The most savage 
of men are not 
beasts: they are 
worse, — a great 
deal wore?." — 
Coleridge. 



were cut off. (17) behold . . furnace, « an oven of smoke, 
and . . lamp, flame or tongue of fire, that . . pieces, token of 
a present God ratifying the covenant. 

Tlie vocation of tlie aged saint. — ^Aged saints — I. Render peculiar 
assistance to the church. By — 1. Their prayers ; 2. Their counsels ; 
3. Their influence. II. Furnish signal examples of the power of 
Divine grace. Divine grace is seen— 1. To be sufficient for 
saints in every period, and under all circumstances. In pro- 
sperity and adversity. Amid conflict and peace. Amid tempta- 
tions" and trials. When friendless, and when many friends are 
possessed ; 2. To lose none of its vitality with the decay of mind 
and body. III. Attest much of the character of God. A long 
life of faith and labour shows that God is — 1. An abiding source 
of help and joy; 2. Longsuffering ; 3. Wise. Conclusion— (1) 
Let us be willing to live as long as God wills ; (2) Let the aged 
consider their high vocation.^ 

Godliness no burden to true saints. — The Princess Elizabeth 
carried the crown for her sister in the procession at Mary's corona- 
tion, and complained to Noailles of its great weight. " Be 
patient," was the adroit answer, "it will seem lighter when on 
your own head." The outward forms of godliness are as burden- 
some to an unregenerate man as was the crown to the princess ; 
but let him be bom again and so made a possessor of the good 
things of Divine grace, and they will sit easily enough upon his 
head, as his glory and delight.* 

18—21. (18) made . . saying^, lit., cut the covenant, from . . 
Egrypt, prob. the Wadi/-el-Arlsoh, wh. is called the stream of E.* : 
or it might be the Nile. (19) Kenites, (smiths or dwellers in a 
nest) prob. S. and S.W. of Pales. Kenizzites (hunters). Kad- 
monites^ {orientals) prob. E. of Pales. (20) Hittites, see's.. 15. 
Perizzites, see xiii. 7. Rephaims, see xiv. 5. (21) Amo- 
rites, see x. 16. Ganaanites, including other unspecified tribes. 
Girg^ashites . . Jebusites, see x. 16. 

TJw profit of godliness. — There dwelt an old and prosperous 
couple near London, of whom a charity was asked, to which the 
wife replied, "Why, sir, we have lost a deal by religion since we 
first began : my husband knows that very well. Have we not, 
Thomas ? " After a solemn pause, Thomas answered, " Yes, Mary, 
we have. Before I got religion, Mary, I had an old slouched hat, 
a tattered coat, and mended shoes and stockings ; but I have lost 
them long ago. And, Mary, you know, that, poor as I was, I had 
a habit of getting drunk, and quarrelling with you ; and that 
you know I have lost. And then I had a hardened conscience, 
and wicked heart, and ten thousand guilty fears ; but all are lost, 
completely lost, and, like a millstone, cast into the deepest sea. 
And, Mary, you have been a loser too, though not so great a loser 
as myself. Before we got religion, Mary, you had a washing-tray, 
in which you washed for hire ; but since then you have lost your 
washing-teay. And you had a gown and bonnet much the worse 
for wear ; but you have lost them long ago. And you had many 
an aching heart concerning me at times ; but these you happily 
have lost. And I could even wish that you had lost as much as 
I have lost ; for what we lose for religion will be an everlasting 
gain." — ^William Greehill used to say, "Christians must always 
profess godliness, and always practise it ; their life must always 
be green, and their fruit always ripe." 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH 

1—3. (1) Egyptian, who prob. foil S. fr. Egypt. Hagar 
{flight) or Agar.* (2) Lord . . bearing, a childleBS wife own- 
ing Grod's ProYidence. go . . her, thongh A. was to be the 
father, it was said that Sarai was to be the mother of the pro- 
mised seed. Abram . . Sarai,* his knowledge and faith were 
imperfect. (3) after . . years, A. being 85 ; and S. 75 yrs. of 
^Qc gave . . wife, as inferior wife, or concubine. 

Our aptness to maJte mistakes. — We were riding along in the 
afternoon of a lovely but blazing day from Yarallo to Bita, and 
to quench our thirst on the road we carried with us some bottles 
of an excellent lemonade. The emply bottles were of no use to 
ra, and one of them was given to a friend on the box seat of the 
carriage to throw away. He happened to be the essence of gentle- 
ness and liberality, and seeing two very poor peasant women trudg- 
ing along with huge empty baskets strapped on their backs, he 
thought it would delight them if he dropped the bottle into one 
of their receptacles ; a bottle being far more a godsend there 
than in England. Alas, for our Mend's happiness during the 
whole of the next twenty-four hours ! The motion of the car- 
riage made him miss his aim, and the bottle fell on the head, of 
the woman instead of into her basket. There was a shriU cry, 
and a good deal of blood and speedy f aintness. Of course, we 
were all in an instant binding up the wound with silver, and our 
friend, we feel sure, used golden ointment, so that the poor old 
creature would have cheei^lly had her head broken ten times 
to receive such a sum as she obtained by way of solatium ; but 
still the accident saddened us all, and especially our dear tender- 
hearted friend from whose hand the missile was dropped. How 
often has his case been ours I We meant to cheer a troubled con- 
wienoe and instead thereof we wounded it yet more. We intended 
nothing but love, but our words gave pain ; we had miscalcu- 
lated, and missed our aim. This has both astonished us and 
caused us the deepest regret. Yet such a blunder has made us 
the more careful, and has humbled us under a sense of our readi- 
ness to err, and moreover it has led us to be still more liberal in 
the use of that precious treasure of the Gospel, which easily 
recompenses for all our blundering. Loving reader, be careful 
with your kindnesses, but be not too much depressed should they 
fail to comfort. The Lord knows your intentions.** 

4—6. (4) her . . eyes,* the maid elevated to rank of wife (?) 
becomes insolent. (5) wrong . . thee, you are the cause of the 
insult. Lord . . me, in other words, may God defend the right. 
(6) behold, eto.j^ the vexed husband is gentle, do . . thee, 
should he not have stood betw. the maid and his incensed wife ? 
fled . . face, having no protector in Abram. 

Man reflected in history. — Man's twofold nature is reflected in 
history. " He is of eax&i" but his thoughts are with the stars. 
Mean and petty his wants and his desires ; yet they serve a soul 
exalted with grand, glorious aims, with immortal longings, with 
thoughts which sweep the heavens, and " wander through eter- 
nity." A pigmy standing on the outward crust of this small 



planet, his far-reaching spirit stretches outwards to the infinite. 
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Sarah giTW 
Haffar to 
Abram 

a Oa. iv. 24. 
b Ge. iU. 17. 

ee/.zii.4;zvi.l6; 
XTii, 17. 



"The father of 
mankind sinned 
b J hearkening to 
his wife, and now 
the father of the 
faithful foUows 
his example. 
How necessary 
for those who 
stand in the 
nearest relations, 
to take heed of 
being snares, in- 
stead of helps, to 
one another."— 
Futter. 

"Let him who 
gropes i)ainfullv' 
in darkness or 
uncertain light, 
and prays vehe- 
mently that the 
dawn may ripen 
into day, lay this 
precept well to 
heart: *Do the 
duty which lies 
near thee,' which 
thou knowest to 
be a duty ! Thy 
second duty will 
already have be> 
come clearer.'*— 
Carlyle. 

d Spurgwn. 



Haffar flees 
from Sarai 

aPr. ZXZ.21— 23 

6 1 Pe. iii. 7. 



**A thousand 
volumes written 
against poly- 
gamy wonld not 
lead to a clearer, 
fuller, conviction 
of the evils of 
that practice 
than the story 
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under review." — 
£uth, 

cCarlyle. 

There are more 
victims to errors 
committed by 
society itself 
than society sup- 
poses. 

d Abp. WkaMif. 

Haffar and 
the anffel 

a "First mention 
of * angel of Je- 
hovah.' In se- 
veral places it 
appears that this 
emissary of Je- 
hovah is none 
other than an 
i^peantnoe, car- 
rying the power 
of the Divine 
presence." — 
Af/ord, 

b See also Kitto's 
Piet. BiMe, 

e 1 Pe. 11. 18. 

d The word pere, 
%vild ass, is prob. 
fr. para,<^ to nm 
swiftly. 

e BotenmvJler, 
DtfitXKh, c/. Job 
i. 3;Nu. xxi. 11; 
Jos. XV. 8; Zech. 
xlv. 4. 

/Martin Shaw. 

V. 6—12. Bp. 
Netoton, Propfte- 
eies, i. 21. 

V. 10—12. R. 
Polahtie, 1. 145. 

«. 11. Ikan De- 
lany. Rev. Exam^ 
ILlia 



V. 12. Dr. 
thingtotiy 
L c^ 1. 419. 



TTor- 
Boylt 



lahai-rol 

a Ps. cxzzlx. 7; 
Pr. V. 21. 

b 8pk, Comm. 



and there alone finds rest. History is a reflex of this double life, 
Every epoch has two aspects — one calm, broad, and solemn — look- 
ing towards eternity ; the other, agitated, petty, yehement, and 
confused — looking towards time.* Man and his mistakes. — In all 
ages and all conntries, man, through the disposition he inherita 
from our first parents, is more desirous of a quiet and apjiroving, 
than of a vigilant and tender conscience, desirous of seourity 
instead of safety; studious to escape the thought of spiritual 
danger more than the danger itself ; and to induce, at any price, 
some one to assure him confidently that he is safe, to prophesy 
unto hiTTi smooth things, ** and to speak peace, even when tiiere is 
no peace." <* 

7 — ^12. (7) aJLgel,^ Heb. Malea^k = one sent : a messenger, 
foimtain, see ver. 14. Sliur, perh. Al-jifar^ N.E. part of Wild, 
of Paran.^ (8) Hagar, called her by name, maid, reminded 
her of her station, duly, ete. whence . . thou P £r. a jiioua 
house, and . . g^ P to a heathen land. (9) Return,* etc., duty 
oft. calls us to suffer in the way of obedience. (10) I will, etc. 
Who is this who says "I will " ? (11) Ishmael (^God hearetJi). 
because . . afiSiotion, Gkxi knows, compensates, sanctifies our 
trials. (12) wild man, lit. " wild ass among men : ''<< ref . to 
wild, free, roving life, hand . . him, exactly descr. Arabs, who 
are descen. fr. Ishmael. dwell . . brethren, or, '^ to the K of 
all his brethren."* 

Ishma^Vs descendants. — Look at — I. Their character as here 
foretold. It is said that— 1. They should be wild men from their 
birth. The figure here used is that of the onagra, a wild, untam* 
able animal, tiius indicating their roving disposition ; 2. Their 
hands should be against mankind. Enmity on their part against 
man ; 3. Every man's hand should be against them. Enmity on 
man's part against them. II. The remarkable fulfilment of this 
prediction. At this day the Bedouin Arabs are at war, so to 
speak, with mankind, and lead a wild, roving kind of life, in 
which robbery is a chief point./ 

Tits posterity of Ishmael. — The descendants of Ishmael continue 
to this day to live in hostility to the greater part of mankind. 
On the margin of the Bed Sea and Arabian Gulf commerce has 
exerted some influence, but the Eastern Arabs, or Nabatheans,, 
are almost entirely freebooters, living by plunder. Although 
spread over a country thirteen hundred miles long and twelve 
hundred mUes broad, they are comparatively secure, while those 
who are sometimes hardy enough to follow them either die with 
thirst or are compelled to return, overcome with fatigue and sick* 
ness. Their water is obtained from wells, sunk amid the rocks 
and plains which they inhabit, and known only to themsel-yes. 
Notwithstanding the opposition they have met with from Che 
ancient Assyrians, the Modes, the Persians, and the Macedonians,, 
they have, from first to last, maintained their independence. No 
conqueror has subdued them ; and they still, as a memento of 
Scripture prophecy, dwell in the presence of all their brethren. 

18 — 16. (13) Lord . . her, who app. in angelic form. Thou» 
etc.y^ " Thou ait a GU)d that seest all things, and am I yet living 
and seeing, aft. seeing Gk)d?"* (14) Beer-lahai-roi/ "The 
well of life of vision; i.c., where life remains after vision of 
God."<< between . . Ber-ed, site of neither place known.* 
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(15) Abram, etc,/ he having heard of words of angel fr. Hagar. 

(16) was . . old, lit. " a son of 86 years." 

Belief in the Divine omniscience the foundation of a true a/nd 
earned life. — ^This text may be regarded as — I. The basis of a 
living creed. 11. An incentive to a usef nl and beautiful life. 
Two thingfs are essential to such a life — 1. Sincere love of the 
truth ; 2. Earnest practice of the truth. III. A restraint upon a 
Bmfiil course. Let these words, " Thou God seest me," preserve 
you from — 1. Unhallowed thoughts; 2. Selfish motives; 3. For- 
malism and hypocrisy ; 4. Despondency and unbelief .0 

A gon'8 rebuke. — A man who was in the habit of gfoing into a 
neighbour's cornfield to steal the ears, one day took his son with 
him, a boy of eight years of age. The father told him to hold 
the bag while he looked if anyone was near to see him. After 
Btauding on the fence and looking around, he returned and took 
the bag from the child, and began his guiHy work. " Father," 
said the boy, " you forgot to look somewhere else." The man 
dropped the bag in a fright, and said, "Which way, child?" 
Bupposing he had seen some one. ** Tou forgot to look up to the 
^, to see if God was noticing you." The father felt this reproof 
of the child so much, l^at he left the com, returned home, and 
never again ventured to steal, remembering the truth his child 
had taught him, that the eye of God always beholds us. 



CHAPTER TEE SEVENTEENTH. 

1—5. (1) Abram . . nine) i.d. 13 yrs. aft. hust-named event. 
I . . God,« Heb. M Shaddai » mighty. God all-su£5icient. Abra- 
ham might need to be now reminded of this, walk . . me/ live 
aa in my sight, perfect," upright, sincere. (2) make^ lit. give. 
It was not betw. equals^ who could make a cov., but God, on the 
one side, gave it. (3) fell . . face, profound humility, and ado- 
ration. (4) thou . . nations,'' multitude of nations. (5) Abram, 
high father (ab, father; ram, high). Abrahaniy high father 
of a multitude. - 

The establishment of tlie covenant between God and Abram. — ^I, 
The preoondition of the establishment of the covenant (xv. and 
zvi). n. The contents of the covenant of promise. The name 
Abraham in — 1. The natural ; 2. The typical sense. III. The 
covenant in the wider and narrower sense. lY. The covenant 
fflgn.e 

Change of name. — In Eastern countries a change of name is an 
advertisement of some new circumstanoe in the history, rank, or 
region of the individual who bears It. The change is made 
variously ; by the old name being entirely dropped for the new, 
or by conjoining the old with the new, or sometimes only a few 
lett^ are inserted, so that the altered form may express the dif- 
ference in ^e owner's state or prospects. It is surprising how 
Boon a new name is known, and its impcnrt spread through the 
country. In dealing with Abraham and Sarah, God was pleased 
to adapt His procedure to tha ideas and customs of the country 
and age. Instead of Abram, " a high father," he was to be caJled 
Afaialuan, " a father of a multitude of nations."/ 

£2 
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e Ge. zxiv..63; 
xrv. 11. 

dAowfonds thinks 
he haa found it 
at Moilahhi, ab. 
10 hrs. a of Bu- 
heibeh. Moi, 
water; beingi^to 
Beer, well. Wil^ 
liamt, Holy City, 
i. 466. 

e Qe. xzi. 20. 

fJoeiph Carter. 

g J. R. Ooulty, 
B.A. 

V. 18 /. Jenkins^ 
i. 14fi; C.Simeon, 
i. 181; Wm.Jay, 
i. 28 ; J. H. Neta- 
mow, iii. 124; Dr. 
B. Hughes, Fem, 
CAa., i. 108. 



Abram'* 

name 

changred 

a Ex. vi. 8 ; Jo. i. 
18; Ge. V. 22; vl. 
9 ; Job 1. 1. 

6 1 K. ii. 4 ; 2 K. 
ZX.3. 

c £p. iil. 20 ; Ma. 
V.48. 

dOe. xii. 2; xiU. 
16 ; zxii. 17. 

e Lange. 

v.l. Dr. Whitby, 
120; /. Sanrin, 
i. 243; /. Aber- 
nethy, i. 248; /. 
ReeBt,i.ll6; Dr. 
DryedeUe, i. 353; 
/.i/«ner,iU.268; 
Dr. Dmght, i.lOS. 

V. 1, 2. J. Fauh 
cett, 72; R. P. 
Buddieom, ii. 22. 

/Jamieson, 
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Canaan 

Eromised to 
im 

a Matt. L 6—11 ; 
■ee also Bush in 
loe. 

6He.xi. 16; Lu. 
i. 54, 66; Ore. 
xxvi. 24; xxviii. 
13; Bo. ix.7— 9; 
De. adv. 3; xxvi. 
18. 

c R. Sibbes, D.D. 
*' Where there is 
any good disposi- 
tion, confidence 
begets faithful- 
ness ; but dis- 
trust, if it do 
not produce 
treachery, never 
fails to destroy 
every inclination 
to evince fidelity. 
Most people dis- 
dain to clear 
themselves from 
the accusations 
of mere suspi- 
c i o n." — Jane 
Porter. 

V. 7. R. Sibbes, 
2Rer8. J.Davison, 
Warb. Led., 68. 
d Spurgeon. 

circnzucision 
instituted 

a Ps. ciii. 17, 18. 
6 Bo. iv. 11 ; ii. 
28,29; 1 Co. vii. 
19; Ph. iii. 3; 
Ool.ii.2;Ga.v.6. 
c Le. zii. 3; Lu. 
ii. 21 ; Ph. iii. 6. 
That "circumci- 
sion drives away 
the Sabbath," 
was a Jewish 
maxim; and 
acted upon in 
time of Christ. — 
Jo. vii. 22, 23. 

d Speaker's Com., 
cf. Ex. iv. 24, 26. 

e Osiander. 

"Children have 
more need of 
models than of 
critics." -yb«6w<. 

V. 9, 10. y. Alex- 
ander, Hist. Eccl., 
1. 406 ; C. Simeon, 
L133. 

».10. W.Reading, 
1.1. 



6—8. (6). kings . . thee, this lit. fulfilled.- (7), for . . cove- 
nant, lit. covenant of eternity. (8). land . . stranger, land of 
thy sojouming's. I . . G-od,* the object of their worship, and 
the source of tiieir prosperity. 

J7ie faithful covenanter. — I. The party covenanting— Grod. " I 
will be thy Grod." II. The parties covenanted with — Abraham 
and his seed. III. The substance of this covenant — '^ I will be 
a God to thee and to thy seed." IV. Its qualities. 1. Sure ; 2. 
Everlasting ; 3. Peculiar ; 4. Most free ; 5. A covenant con- 
pisting mostly of spiritual things. V. The condition of the whole. 
This though not expressed, is implied. " I will be thy God ;'* 
therefore thou shalt take Me for thy God.<^ 

Trusting the promises. — ^When a pious old slave on a Virginia 
plantation was asked why he was always so sunny-hearted and 
cheerful under, his hard lot, he replied, "Ah, massa I I always 
lays fiat down on de promises^ and den I pray straight up to my 
heabenly Father." Humble, happy soul 1 he was not the first 
man who has eased an aching head by laying it upon Grod's 
pillows, or the first man who has risen up the stronger from 
a repose on the unchangeable word of Grod's love. Spiritually 
that man was a Croesus ; for all his soul's wealth was in the 
currency of heaven. If you take a Bank of England note to the 
counter of the bank, in an instant that bit of paper turns to gold. 
If we take a promise of God to the mercy-seat, it turns to what 
is better than gold, — to our own good and the glory of our 
Father.** 

9—14. (9) keep," faithfully observe thy duty in relation there- 
unto. (10) this, i.e. the sign of, etc. circumcised,* Heb. 
yimmolj " shall be cut round about." (11) token, sign, evidence 
of faith on the one part, reminder of promise on iiie other. (12) 
eight days,^ child then old enough to bear the operation. (13) 
born, etc., children of thyself, or servants, he . . money, 
bondsmaan. (14) cut off^ " it is pretty certain that death in some 
form is intended."** 

Tlie rite of circiiTncision. — God introduces a sacrament which, 
viewed in itself alone, might be regarded as involving di^race. 
I. But, on this very account, it typifies the deep depravity of men, 
in which they are involved from the corruption of original sin, 
since not only some of the members, but the whole man, is 
poisoned. II. For the same reason, it confirms the promise of 
the increase of the race of Abraham. III. Through this sign 
God intends to distinguish the people of his possession from all 
other nations. IV. He represents in it, the spiritual circumcision 
of the heart— the new biith.« 

Secit/ring obedience. — ^The first rule of the order which St, 
Francis founded was implicit submission to the superior. The 
legend says, that one day a monk proved refractory, and must be 
subdued. By order of St. Francis, a gnrave was dug deep enough 
to hold a man : the monk was put into it ; and his associates 
began to shovel in the earth, while the superior looked' on, stem 
as deat^. When the mould reached the knees of the stubborn 
monk, St. Francis, stooping down, asked him, ^*Are you dead 
yet ? is ^our self-wiU dead ? do you yield ?" There was no answer. 
In the g^ve there seemed to stand a man with a will as iron aa 
his own. The burial continued, to the middle, to the shoulders, 
to the lips. Once more St. Francis bent down to repeat his ques- 
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tion, " Are you dead yet ?" The suffocating monk saw no relenting 
in the stem countenance of his superior. Resistance was useless. 
A few moments more, and the earth would coyer him. Then the 
iron will was broken : the funeral was stayed, and the submissiye 
monk replied, " I am dead." The monk is the type of many, 
some of whom yield in the last extremity, and oilers go into 
eternity still raging against the Supreme. 

15—17. (15) Sarai, mi/ princess. Sarah., princess. "Her 
limited pre-eminence is to be unspeakably enlarged." (16) she 
. . nations, lit. shall be to nations ; i.e. shall become nations. 
(17) fell . . face, ui adoration. lauglied|<> transported with 
joy. 

Sarai and Sarah. — Her name always one that indicated dignity. 
Consider — ^I. Her old name, "my princess," limited. Sarai to live 
for her husband only. II. Her new name, " princess," in wider 
sense. He, the father of the faithful ; she, the mother. Now 
stands iu a historical relation to the church. 

Joy^ gladness, and mirth. — The happy condition of the soul is 
designated by all these terms ; but iiiejoj/ and gladness lie more 
internal ; the mirtit is the more immediate result of external cir- 
camstances. What creates jog and gladness is of a permanent 
nature ; that which creates mirth is temporary ; jog is the most 
vivid sensation in the soul ; gladness is tie same in quality, but 
inferior in degree : jog is awakened in the mind by the most 
important events in life ; gladness springs up in the mind on 
ordinary occasions : the return of the prodigal son awakened jog 
in the heart of the father ; a man feela gladness at being relieved 
from some distress or trouble : public events of a gratifying 
nature produce universal jog ; the relief from either sickness or 
want brings gladness to an oppressed heart ; he who is absorbed 
in his private distresses is ill prepared to partake of the mirth 
which he is surrounded with at the festive board.* 

18—22. (18) O , . Thee> perh. he feared the heir would alto- 
gether exclude Ishmael fr. tiie blessing of God. (19) Isaac, 
Heb. yitzliek, he shaU laugh. I . . covenant, <> already made, and 
several times re-affirmed. (20) Heard, prob. all. to meaning of 
Ishmael.'* twelve . . beget, lit. fulfilled.* (21) but . . Isaac, 
ref. to the Messiah, this . . year, at this very time next year.'' 
(22) left . . him, for this occasion. G-od . . up, to heaven.« 

The father's prayer. — I. The person who prayed. Ishmael's 
father. 1. Who is so suitable as the parent to pray? He above 
all others knows the child's propensities, wealmess, hindrances, 
and capaMlities. Make each a topic ; 2. Who is so responsible ? 
You are responsible for the use of tiie means. If you neglect 
them, how dreadful your future I 3. Who is so interested? 4. 
Who is so likely to pray with fervour ? They cannot be so dear 
to others as to you. By your love for them, by their love for you, 
pray ye for them. II. The petition. 1. He does not pray for 
temporal good for him, except as it flows out of his spiritual 
blessing ; 2. Nor for great spiritual honours and gifts ; 3. His 
prayer had a twofold object. (1) Grod's glory ; (2) Ishmael's 
safety. III. Was the prayer answered ? In all probability, yes. 
Address— (1) Praying parents ; (2) Inconsistent parents ; '(3) 
Unconverted parents/ 

PkUip Henry's promise, — The following remark of Rev. Philip 
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Experience Is the 
most eloqaent of 
preachen, but 
she never has a 
large congrega- 
tion. 

Sarai'8 name 
changed 

aJo. viiLfi6; Pb. 
iv.7. 

"True joy is a 
sober and serene 
motion; and they 
are miserably 
out that take 
laughing for re- 
joicing ; the seat 
of it is within, 
and there is no 
cheerfulness Iike< 
the resolution of 
a brave mind, 
that has fortune 
under its feet."— 
Seneca, 

"What is joy? 
A sunbeam be- 
tween two 
clouds." — Mde. 
Deluzy. 

"True joy is 
only hope put 
out of fear."— Zrf. 
Brooke. 

b 0. Crabb. 



promise of a 
son, to be 
called laaao 



a Bo. ix. 8; Qs,. 
iv. 28. 

6 Ge. xvi. 11. 
cGe. XXV. 12—16. 
d Ge. xxi. 2. 
e "The angel of 
God went up."— 
Arab. -'The 
glory of the Lord 
went up.' — Chal. 
i.e. "The visibl© 
majesty of Je- 
hovah, the She- 
kinah, the sym- 
bol of the Divine 
p r e B e n c e."— 
Bush. 

"The most af- 
fecting thought 
to me, on the 
death of my 
parents, was, 
that I had lost 
their prayers."— 
Dr. Spring. 
fR.A. Grifin. 
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"Truly there is 
nothing in the 
world BO blessed 
or so sweet as the 
heritage of ohil- 
dren." — Ifr*. 
Olipfutnt. 

g Ohetver. 

Abmham's 

hoofieliold 

oircuxncised 

a Ps. cxiz. 6t. 
h Jo*. AnU 1. 13. 
cEo.iv. 20,21. 
"Fr. this clr- 
cumstanoe the 
Arabians, and 
other descend- 
ants of Ishmael, 
and indeed all 
the followers of 
Uohammed, de- 
fer circumcision 
till the age of 
thirteen, and 
when it occurs it 
is made a festival 
occasion of great 
rejoicing."— 
Mush. 

V, 24. J. Donne, 
Wks^ V. 32& 



Abraham 
visited by 
three angels 
a c/. V. 22 ; xlz. 1. 
* He. xiii. 2. 
c 1 Pe. iv. 9. 
<rxix.2;zxiv.32; 
Ju. xiz. 21; ITi 
V. 10. 

Feet washing, 
Topks, ii. 8. 
e /. H. Jones. 
"Often has my 
mind reverted to 
the scene of the 
good old patri- 
arch sitting in 
the door of his 
tent in the heat 
of the day. When 
the sun is at 
the meridian, the 
wind often be- 
eomes softer, and 
the heat more 
oppressive; and 
then may be seen 
the people seated 
in the doors of 
their hnts, to in- 
hale the breezes, 
and to let them 



Henxy, after he had been engaged in ardent prayer for two of his 
children, that were dbngerou^ ill, is so expressive of the sim- 
plicity and tenderness of Christian faith and love, as to recommend 
itself to the hearts of those who walk with God : — " If the Lord 
will be pleased to grant me this my request concerning my 
children, I will not say as the beggars at our door used to do, 
^ I'll never ask anything of Him again ;' but, on the contrary, He 
shall hear oftener from me than ever ; and I will love God the 
better, and love prayer the better as long as I live."* 

28—27. (23) Abraham, etc,, without the least delay.« (24) 
Abraham . . nine, did not plead age as an excuse for avoiding 
a new and. painful duty. (25) Ishmael . . old, hence Arabs and 
Mohammedans defer the rite to that age/ (26) selfsame . . son, 
as prompt to exact as to yield obedience. (27) all the men, etc,,^ 
the command was obeyed without any limitation. 

The safety of obedience, — A pointmnan in Prussia was at the 
junction of two lines of railway, his lever in hand for a train 
that was signaUed. The engine was within a few seconds of 
reaching the embankment, when the man, on turning his head, 
perceived his little boy playing on the rails of the line the train 
was to pass over. ^* Lie down I " he shouted to the child ; but, as 
to himself, he remained at his post. The train passed safely on 
its way. The father rushed forward, expecting to take up a 
corpse ; but what was his joy on finding that the boy had at once 
obeyed his order ! He had lain down, and the whole train ixassed 
over him without iujuiy. The next day the king sent for the 
man, and attacdied to his breast the medal for civil courage. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

1 — 6. (1) Uamre, see o7i xiii. 18, and xiv. 13. plains =^osik. 
grove, sat . . day, what followed was no nigM vision. (2) 
three men, two were angels, and the third was the Lord.o 
stood, etc.f their appearance . sudden, ran . . them, &ger to 
tender hospitality, bowed, etc., saw a dignity in them, yet 
knew not who they were.* (3) Lord, Heb. Adonai (plural of 
excellence). One prob. appeared more dignified than tibie o^ers. 
(4) water . . feet,<^ walking in sandals made this custom neces^ 
sary.<< rest, lit. lean : i.e. recline. (5) comfort . . hearts, lit. 
support your hearts : i.e. refresh all the vital powers and spirits, 
a^r . . on, he will entertain, but not hinder, for . . servant, 
for rest, etc., nothing more! 

Hospitality. — Consider this virtue in — ^I. Its source : a kind 
and generous heart. II. Its attendant qualities. 1. Prompt ; 2. 
Admitting of no refusal ; 3. Unsparing. III. The esteem in 
which it is held. It is— 1. Pleasing to man. 2. Approved of by 
Qtod. rV. The rerward which it brings. 1. An angel may be 
entertained unawares ; 2. Gratitude in its object is but natural 
to expect.* 

£kistem hcspitality. — Nothing is more common in India than 
to see travellers and guests eating under the shade of trees. Even 
feasts are never held in houses. The house of a Hindoo serves 
for the purposes of sleeping and cooking and of shutting np the 
women, but it is never considered as a sitting or dining zoom. 
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''On my retain to the boat, I found the a^ft a^ ^ his retinae 
sested on a mat, under a clnster of palm-trees, close to the water. 
The son was t^en setting, and the shades of the western moan- 
tains had reached across &e Kile and coyered the town. It is at 
this time the people recreate themselves in yarious scattered 
groups, drinking coffee, smoking their pipes, and talking of 
camels^ horses, asses, dhourra, carayans, or boatsy 

6—8. (6) measures, lit. seahs. A seah = ab. 2i galls, of . . 
meal, &ieBt flour, cakes . . hearth, thin cakes placed on 
ground fr. wh. fire has been remoyed ; and then covered with the 
hot embers. (7) Abraham, he himself made the selection. 
dress, cook, xnrepare for food. (8) butter, clotted cream, milk, 
as a beverage, stood . . tree, in watchful attendance. 

Position of f&males in the East. — ^When we had finished our 
meals in the family in which I resided at Deir el Kamr, and were 
risen, the motiier, daughter, and daughter-in-law, who had been 
waiting at the door, came in, and partook of what remained. 
Thus it is in Syria, and thus it has been, probably, ever since 
Abraham, ^* a Syrian ready to perish " (Beut. xxvi. 5), traversed 
these regions, dwelling in tents ; when Sarah, having prepared 
an entertainment for three heavenly strangers, did not present it, 
that being Abraham's office ; but stood at the tent door, which 
iras behind him.g 

9 — 12, (9) Sarah, their visit concerned her. tent, the 
tent assigned to her. (10) according: . . life, lit. ace. to the 
living time. Meaning ambiguous, lo . . son, A.^ must have 
begun to perceive who his guest was. which . . him, she was 
out of sight. (11) ceased . . women, past the time of child- 
bearing. (12) laughed,^ being incredulous, not knowing the 
speaker, within herself, silently. 

The position of woman. — I. In ancient times: "behind the 
door." Position of woman subordinate : waited at table ; stood 
hdiind her lord and master. This is still the case in heathen and 
eastern lands. II. In modem times : Christianity recognises her 
rightful station, brings her from " behind the door," and places 
her by her husband's side as his friend, help-meet, and counsellor. 

lam, made to lavgh. — ^A woman advanoed in years, under the 
same circnmstcmceSy would make a similar observation : " I am 
made to lan^h" But this figure of speech is also used on any 
wonderful occasion. Has a man gained anything he did not 
expect, he will ask, " What is this ? I am made to laiigh.'" Has 
a person lost anything which the moment before he had in his 
hand, hcHNays, " I am made to laugh." Has he obtained health, 
or honour, or wealth, or a wife, or a child, it is said, " He is made 
to laugh." " Ah, his mouth is now full of laugMer ; his mouth 
cannot contain all that laughter" (Ps, cxxvi. 2). — Roberts. 

18—15. (13) laugh. His knowledge must haye shown A. who 
He was. (14) Is . . Lord," lit. " Is anything too wonderful 
for Ibe Lord?" (15) denied, prevaricated, under cover of not 
having laughed aloud, afraid, recognising One who knew her 
altogether, nay . . laugh, a mild rebuke for such a sin. 

Sarah repraced for her unbelief. — I. The reproof given to 
Sarah. In it we notice — 1. A just expostulation ; 2. A convincing 
interrogatory ; 3. A reiterated assurance. II. I3ie instruction to 
he gathered from it. It teaches us — 1. What need we have to 
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blow on tlMlr 
almoflt naked 
bodles.'*-i2o^flr^ 
V, 1. H, Bloumt, 
151; W.BMding^ 
ill. 882. 
/BtlzonL 

he enter- 
tains them 

Bread, dif. kinds, 
and mode of pre- 
paration.- Topiet, 
ii. 22—26. 

Butter. RobuP' 
urn's Res., ii. 180. 

'«Let not the 
emphasis of hos- 
pitality be in bed 
and board; bat 
let truth and loya 
and honour and 
courtesy flow in 
all thy deedB."— 
Mmarson, 

a Jowttt. 

they renew 
the promise 
of a son 

a Ge. xvU. 17; 
Ro. iv. 18—20; 
He. xL 11, 12, 15. 
"The father 
laughed, when a 
son was pro- 
mised to hhn, 
from wonder and 
joy; the mother 
laughed when 
the three men 
renewed the pro- 
mlse,from doubt- 
fulness and joy. 
The augel re- 
proved her, be- 
cause though 
that laughter 
was from joy, 
yet, it was not of 
full faith. After- 
wards by the 
same angel she 
was confirmed in 
faith also."— 
Auffustine, 

Sarah 
laughed 

a Lu. 1. 87; Je. 
xxxii.l7; Ma. ill. 
9; ziz. 26. 

" Of what conse- 
quence is it that 
anything should 
be conoealed 
from man? No- 
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thing is hidden 
from God; He is 
present in our 
minds and comes 
into the midst 
of oar thoughts. 
Gomes, do I say? 
— as if He were 
ever absent!" — 
Semca. 

6 C. Simeon^ M,A. 



V. 14. H. Owen, 
Scrip, Mir., i. 49. 



the anflrels 
ff o towards 
Sodom. 

a "There is a 
trad, that he 
went as far as 
Caphar - berueha, 
fr. wh. the Dead 
Sea is visible 
through a tbt 
vtae.*'" Speaker'* 
Com, 

b De. xxzii. 46; 
iv. 9, 10; vi. 7; 
Jos. xxiv. 15;Ps. 
cxix. 9; Pr. vi 
30; Ep. vi. 4. 

c Ez. xvL 49, fiO ; 
Ja. V. 4. 

d Je. xviL 10; 
He. iv. 18. 

e Mai. iU. 1; Is. 
ix. 6, LXX. 

//. ff, Evans. 

** Oonfldence in 
another man's 
virtue is no 
sUght evidence 
of a man's own." 
Montaiffne. 

gCheevtr, 



Abraham 
intercedes 
for Sodom, 
a Je. xii. 1; £z. 
xxi. 8; He. X. 23. 
6 Nn. xvL 33; 8 
S. xxlv. 17. 



gfoaid against the workings of unbelief ; 2. How ready GkxL is 
to mark the good in our actions, while He casts a veil over the 
evil which accompanies it ; 3. What a mercy it is to have onr 
secret sins detect^ and reproved ; 4. How essential to our best 
interests is a right knowledge of God.^ 

Divine power and providence. — ^The Eev, Henry Venn, during^ 
a thnnderstorm, when his children expressed some alarm at the- 
loudness of the thunder, and the vividness of the lightning, took 
them up with him to a window, where they could observe most 
distinctiy the prog^^ess of the storm. He then expatiated to them, 
upon l^e power of that God whose will l^e thunder and lightning 
obeyed. He assured them that the lightning could injure no 
one, unless by the express permission of that God who directed 
it. He taught them to fear His power, and adore His majesty, 
and finished His address to them by kneeling down and solemnly 
adoring that God whose perfections they had seen so signally 
displayed. 

16—22. (16) looked, sign of their intention, went . » 
way,' both fr. courtesy and respect. (17) said, a soliloquy, 
things . . do, that I have purposed to do. (18) Beeing^, etc.y 
having bestowed this great mercy, Bhall I withhold the less. (19> 
know, etc., the disclosure of Sodom's doom will not make hini: 
reckless through fear ; but act together with my friendly con> 
fidence — as a motive to induce greater parental care, com- 
mand, etc.,^ A.'s obedience paved the way to the greatness ref. 
to in V. 18. (20) cry, see on iv. 10. great, calls aloud for 
punishment, grievous, <^ heavy (21) altogether,^ the whole 
of the people, know, whom to accept for punishment. (22) 
men, the two angels, liOrd, the third. ^' The messenger of the 
covenant." ' 

God^i commendation of Abraham. — Observe— I. What the Lord 
declares concerning Abraham — " I know him." A mere know- 
ledge is not what is here implied ; but a knowledge of love. II. 
The commendation implied in the text — ''that he will com- 
mand," etc. Here we have God's explicit declaration, that it ia 
an important duty of parents to give their children scriptural 
instruction. III. The great blessings resulting from the proper 
exercise of parental authority. IV. That the proper exercise of 
such authority is the medium through which the Lord will fulfil 
His promise./ 

A good example. — Sir Thomas Abney was the beloved friend of 
the celebrated Dr. Watts, who found in his house an asylum for 
more than thirty-six years. This knight was not more distin- 
guided by his hospitality than his piety. Neither business nor 
pleasure interrupted his observance of public and domestic wor- 
ship. Of this a remarkable instance is recorded : upon the even- 
ing of the day that he entered on his office as lord mayor of 
London, without any notice, he withdrew from the public- 
assembly, at Guildhall, after supper, went to his house, there 
pei^ormed family worship, and then returned to the company .r 

28 — ^26. (23) near,« intimate communion, destroy . . 
wicked,* in this world the righteous often suffer through the 
widced. (24) fifty y^' with the largest charity A. does not suppose 
there are more than these in wicked Sodom. (25) that, etc.;* 
^ There is no grander testimony on record to the majesty of ths 
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moral sense in man." • (26) spare . . sakes,/ of how much 
blessing to the world are the righteous in it ! 

The power of intei*ces8ion. — How came Abraham to be qualified 
for this intercession ? Why is it he, and not Lot, who thus inter- 
cedes ? Both were religious men. Observe — I. A man's praying 
power is not an arbitraiy thing, but the result of long antecedent 
spiritual processes. 1. God does not even impart His confidence 
to Lot : He merely sends messengers to save him ; 2. Suppose 
that Lot had been made acquainted with Jehovah's purpose, could 
he have interceded like Abraham ? No ; he was not prepared to 
do 80. n. The praying power of a man is conditioned upon the 
circumstances by which he surrounds himself. Abraham at 
Hamre, Lot at Sodom I This alone explains how much Lot 
needed Abraham's prayers, and how Abraham was in a position 
to offer them. III. Even when God vouchsafes to visit man, 
how much of its spiritual blessing depends upon his own cha- 
racter and circumstances. Lot receives divine guests, but how ? 
In the midst of one of the most hellish night scenes recorded. 
What a contrast this to Abraham. Was Lot, then, qualified to 
pray like Abraham ? IV. The comparison between the interces- 
sion of Abraham and the pleadings of Lot, when the angels 
sought to deliver him. Y. The narrow, selfish, self-willed prayer 
of Lot was answered; the holy, Christian-like intercession of 
Abraham was unavailing. Zoar was spared, Sodom destroyed. 
It is, therefore, no criterion of a right or a wrong prayer, that it 
does not receive the kind of answer wo ask. Conclusion — (1) 
What a moral sublimity there is in the character of a man like 
Abraham ; (2) What grandeur is there in a good man's in- 
tercession 1 9 

The eye of God. — How dreadful is the eye of God on him who 
wants to sin 1 Do you know about Lafayette, that great man 
who was the friend of Washington 1 He tells us that he was once 
shut up in a little room in a gloomy prison for a great while. In 
the door of his little cell was a very small hole cut. At that hole 
a soldier was placed day and night to watch him. All he could 
see was the soldier's eye; but Qiat eije was always there. Day 
and night, every moment when he looked up, he always saw that 
eye. Oh I he says, it was dreadful I There was no escape, no 
hiding : when he lay down, and when he rose up, that eye was 
watclung him. How dreadful will the eye of God be upon the 
■inner, as it watches him in the eternal world for ever 1^ 

27 — 31. (27) dust, ^c.,« dust in my origin, ashes in my end.^ 
(28) there . . five, for the presence of fifty, to need of five, if 
Iflndy etc., A. gains this concession too. (29) spake, and is 
heard once more. (30) thirty, fr. five A. comes to ten : but he 
leaves off adding " wilt thou destroy," etc." (31) twenty, A. 
takes off another ten. 

Abraham's intercession for Sodom. — I. The basis of his inter- 
cession. 1. The value of purity; 2. God's justice. II. The 
earnestness of the intercessor. This is seen in — 1. The responsible 
position he took upon himself ; and took upon himself willingly 
too ; 2. The depraved characters for whom intercession was made; 
3. His repeated attempts. III. The failure of his intercession. 
This resulted from — 1. His ignorance of sin in all its aspects ; 2. 
From an inadequate conception of GUxl's mercy .« 

Qod irresistible, — ^As you stood some stormy day upon a sea- 
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c Je. v. 1. 

dJobTiU. 20;l8, 
iU. 10, 11; Pa. 
IviU. 11 ; Jot> 
zxxiv. 17; Bo., 
iii. 6; l8. Ivii. 1. 
e Afford. 
/Ez. xxll. 80. 
g H. Allon, DM. 
'* If once we are 
sure God hath 
doae a thing, 
there is no roon> 
left to dispute its 
equity." — Haly- 
burton. 

V. 26. J. DonrUj 
Wk$.,\i.2Q%\Abp. 
Tillots<m,\iii.\ld, 
•• Pity is to many 
of the unhappy a 
souroe of comfort 
in hopeless dis- 
treBses, as it 
contributes to re- 
commend them 
to themselves by 
proving that they 
have not lost the 
regard of others r- 
and heaven 
seems to indicate 
the duty even of 
barren com- 
passion, by in- 
clining us to» 
weop for evils 
which we cannot 
remedy." — John- 
son. 

" How different 
is the ready hand, 
tearful eye, and 
soothing voice, 
from the osten- 
tatious appear- 
ance which ia 
called pity." — 
Jane Porter, 
h J. Todd, D.D. 

aLu. zviii. 1. 
6 Ge. iii. 19; la. 
vi. 5; Lu. V. 8; 
Job iv. 19. 
c Jenkin Jonu. 
"Pity and for- 
bearance, and 
long sufferance 
and fair inter- 
pretation, and 
excusing our 
brother and 
taking in the 
best sense, and 
passing the gen- 
tlest sentence, 
are as certainly 
our duty, and! 
owing to every 
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person that does 
offend and can 
repent, as calling 
to account can be 
owing to the law, 
and are flr»t to 
be paid; and he 
that does not so 
is an unjust per- 
son."—/. Taylor, 

t>. 27. T.Mallery, 
Mom. Ex., . 360. 

dDr. Guthrie. 

a Ju. vl. 39; Is. 
Ixv. 8; Ja.v. 16. 

b J. Parker, D J). 

V. 32. Bp. Lowth, 
•J81 ; C. Simeon, i. 
150; J. Hordern, 
188. 

"Pity is a sense 
of our own mis- 
fortunes in those 
of another man: 
it is a sort of 
foresight of the 
disasters which 
may befall our- 
selves. We as- 
sist others in 
•order that they 
may assist us on 
like occasions ; 
so that the ser- 
vices we offer to 
the unfortunate 
are in realit^y so 
manyanticipated 
kindnesses t o 
ourselves." — La 
RochefoiKmdd. 

*'It is easy to 
condemn; it is 
better to pity." — 
Abbott. 



two angrels 
visit liOt in 
Sodom 

a He. xiti. 2. 

b Ln. xziv. 28. 

« E. Carpenter. 

"The houses of 
holy men are full 
of these heavenly 
spirits whom 
they know not; 
they pitch their 



cliff, and marked the giant biUow rise from the deep to rash on 
with foaming crest, and throw itself thundering on the trembling 
shore, did you ever fancy that you could stay its coarse, and'hurl 
it back to the depths of ocean ? Did you ever stand beneath the 
leaden, lowering cloud, and mark the lightning's leap, as it shot 
and flashed, dazzling athwart the gloom, and think that you 
could grasp the bolt, and change its path ? Still more foolish 
and vain lus thought, who fancies that he can arrest or turn 
aside the purpose of God, saying, *' What is the Almighty, that 
we should serve TTim 1 Let us break His bands asunder, and 
cast away His cords from us." Break His bands asunder 1 How 
He that sitteth in tiie heavens shall laugh 1 << 

32, S3. (32) oh let, eftc.^* he trembles for himself as he 
proceeds, ten, to so few are the fifty reduced. I will not, etc.^ 
so ten righteous people would have saved the city ! (33) Lord, 
. . way, A. would feel that he cotild not urge his interoession 
further, and . . place, his home beneath the oaks at Mamre. 

Ahraliam plcadhigfor Sodom. — From this interesting record we 
learn — I. That God holds inquest upon the moral condition of a 
city. II. That God is accessible to human appeal. III. That 
the few can serve the many. Abraham, one man, can save 
Sodom; ten righteous men can save a city. IV. That human 
prayer falls below Divine resources. If Abraham had said " for 
my sake," who knows what great answer G^ might not have 
given?* 

Wliere is God not? — ^During the American war a British officer, 
walking out at sunrising, observed at some distance an old man, 
whom he supposed to be taking aim at some game. When oome 
up to him, tie officer took him by the arm, and said, ** What are 
you about? " The old man made no reply, but waved his hand 
expressive of his desire for him to stand at a distance. This not 
satisfying the inquirer, he repeated the question, when the 
native again waved his hand. At length, somewhat astonished, 
the officer said, " You old fool, what are you about?" To which 
he answered, "I am worshipping the Great Spirit." The 
question was then asked, " Where is he to be found? " To which 
tiie old man replied, " Soldier ! mhere is he not? " and with such 
energy of expression as made the officer confess he should never 
forget it to his dying day. 



CHAPTER TEE NINETEENTH. 

1 — 3. (1) g^te, gates of anc. cities of E. were used as public 
promenades, markets, courts of justice, etc. (2) and lie S€Lid, 
etc^*^ no inns in those days. Strangers dependent on private 
hospitality, street,* lit. ''the broad open place." Kot an 
unusual thing to spend the night in open air. Warm cHmate. 
(3) feast, lit. banquet, i,e. more than an ordinary meal. . 

Tlie angeVs vi^U to Lot. — I. The danger attendant upon a good 
man in whatever condition. II. Religious contemplation as a 
security to the soul. III. The method of the Divine interposition. 
lY. The separation which is to take place when the Divine inter- 
position is rejected.*' 

Mastem Hospitality, — We dismounted at the Oda, a lodging- 
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hoQBe for travellerB, in the village of Gooselare, or Guaelare. It 
was oertaiiily not a palace, for we shared it with our horses, and 
there were holes, called windows, without glass or shutters ; but 
the hospitality of our hosts more than compensated for every- 
thing else. We had trakana soup, pilau, cheese, and petmes, and 
snrprised were we to see our table-cloth, or table-skin, soon after 
laid, the pancake bread placed all around, and the smoking 
Tiands in the midst. It was the more surprising, since we were 
unexpected guests ; and, as the village seemed wretchedly poor, 
we ventured to ask an explanation, and we learned that our faijB 
was the contribution of many families — ^the trakana soup was 
supplied by one, the pilau by a second, the petmes by a thinl, the 
bread by a f ourtii ; but all were emulous to feed the famished 
strangers,' wii^ as little loss of time as possible ; and these were 
Turks!** 

4—8. (4) before . . down, they had not long been there, 
men . . quarter, tiieir sin was open, shameless, general. (5) 
and they called, etc.,* their sin so vile as known only by the 
name of &e city abandoned to it.^ (6) shut . . him, both that 
his guests might be safe, and not hear of the insults proposed. 
(7) and said, etc., gentle expostulation. (8) beholdy^* etc., 
proposing one sin to avoid another. Mixed character of good 
men. therefore . . roof, for hospitable treatment. 

Sin a delimim. — ^Transport yourself to such scenes as Hogarth 
painted. Here is a man in a damp, dark cell, seated on a heap 
of straw, and chained like a wild beast to the wall. He smiles, 
sings, langliB; the straw is a throne; his bare cell, a palace; 
thc»e rough keepers, obsequious courtiers; and he himself, a 
monarch, the happiest of mortals, an object of envy to crowned 
kings. Strange delusion 1 Yet is that man not more beside 
himself who, with a soul formed for the purest enjoyments, 
delights in tiie lowest pleasures; who, content with this poor 
world, rejects the heaven in his offer; who, surest sig^n of 
insanity, hates in a heavenly Father and a Saviour those who 
love bvm ; who, in love with sin, hugs his chains ; lying under 
tiie wrath of Gkxi, is merry, sings, and dances on the thin crust 
that, ever and anon breaking beneath the feet of others, is all 
that separates him from an abyss of fire? 

&— 11. (9) stand back, lit. *' come near, farther off." this 
. . sojourn, wh. was indeed Lot's great mistake. judgre,<* this 
prob. not the only instance. (10) men, who knew all, and heard 
the commotion. puUed . . door, rescued the old man. Kind- 
ness repaid. (11) and . . blindness,^ Heb. hcbssanverim, dazzled 
blindnesses.^ 

The scriptural signs that the judgment is nea/r (on v. 9 — 14). 
— L That God abandons men or communities to outbreakings 
and presumptuous sins. II. That warnings and chastisements 
fail to produce their effect, and especially when the person grows 
harder under them. III. That God removes the good from any 
community: so b^ore the flood, so before the destruction of 
Jemsalem. lY. The deep security of those over whom it is 



Effects qf sin, — ^We might illustrate the evil of sin by the 
following comparison : ^' Suppose I were going along a street, 
and were to dash my hand through a large pane of glas% what 
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tents in onn, Mid 
visit us when we 
see not ; and, 
when we feel 
not, proteot qb. 
It is the honour 
of God's saints 
to be attended 
by aogels."—^. 
HcUL 

Bp. CocpeTt Brief 
Expos. ; Bp. Haflt 
C (intern. ; W. 
Whatdy, Proto., 
211. 

d Arunden, 

the sin of 
Sodom. 

a Bo. 1. 24— S7; 
Jn. zix. 22 ; Jade 
7 ; Is. iii. 9. 

b Le. XTiii. 32. 

c Bo. ilL 8. 

V. S. N. Alex- 
ander, Hist, Eccl,, 
i. 415. 

**Use sin as it 
will use you ; 
spare it not, for 
it will not spare 
you; it is your 
murderer, and 
the murderer of 
the world: use it, 
therefore, as a 
murderer should 
be used." — It. 
Baxttr. 



the men of 
Sodom 
Btrack blind 

a Ex. ii. 14. 

6 2K. vl. 18;Ac, 

xiil. 11. 

c "with fatuity of 

vision" (Cfua.), 

" with illusions " 

(SurJ. 

dA. Oomum^D.D. 

0.11. J.Saurin, 

i. 270. 

" If the people 

be led by laws, 

and uniformity 

sought to be 

given them by 

punishments, 

they will try to 

avoid the pimish- 

ment, but Ixave 

no sense of 
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Bbame/'— Con- 

ftieius. 

"Panishment, 

that is the ji:^tice 

for the uQJost." 

Augiutine. 

e J, Inglis. 

liOt being* 
warned 
warns his 
relatives 

a Ma. zili. 49, 50. 

b 3 Pe. ii. 6—8. 

cLu. XTii.28,29; 
1 Th. V. 3. 

d Lu. xxlv. 11; 
Ex. iz. 21. 

e J. Bums, D.D. 

V.14. Dr.Joriin, 
iv. 41; W. A. 
Gum, 116; J, 
MariotU 371 ; 
Bp. Afaltbjff i. 
245. 

" "Whatever is 
worthy to be 
loved for any- 
thing is worthy 
of preservation. 
A wise and dis- 
passionate legis- 
lator, if any such 
should ever arise 
among men, will 
not condemn to 
death him who 
has done or is 
likely to do more 
service than in- 
jury to society. 
Blocks and gib- 
bets are the 
nearest objects 
with legislators, 
and their busi- 
ness is never 
with hopes or 
with virtues." — 
Landor, 

" It is hard, but 
it is excellent, to 
find the right 
knowledge o f 
when correction 
is necessary and 
when grace doth 
most avail." — 
O. Sidnet/, 

"If thou hast 
fear of those 
who command 



harm would I receive ? " — ^" You would be punished for breaking^ 
the glass." — " Would that be aU the harm I should receive? " — 
"Your hand would be cut by the glass." — "Yes; and so it la 
with sin. If you break Grod's laws, you shall be punished for 
breaking them ; and your soul is hurt by the veiy act of breaking^ 
them."« 

12 — ^14. (12) here . . besides?^ in the city, other than in 
this house : any connected by marriage, bring . . place, better 
had he never entered it. (13) for, etc.,^ shows God's view of 
the sin of Sodom. (14) Lot . . out,^' he believed the warning, 
and warned others, but . . laWy^* men of Sodom. His warning- 
too strange to be true. 

The eity of destruction. — ^The spiritual city of destruction, like 
Sodom of old— I. Is under the rule and authority of the devil. 
II. Is in direct hostility and open rebellion towards God. III. 
Has its laws and statutes. Bui} these are all evil. Laws — 1. Of 
worldly honour ; 2. Pride and arrogance ; 3. Polluted, in harmony 
with base passions. lY. Has its streets and squares. It is. 
divided into four parts — 1. The sceptical; 2. The profligate; 
3. The worldly; 4. The formally religious. Y. Is doomed, and 
will perish.« 

Tliefall of tliG Ross-ierg, — " Good morning, neighbour ; we are 
likely to have a fine day," said a young Swiss peasant to his old 
neighbour, who was sitting idly at his cottage door, basking in 
the rays of the early sun. " Time we should have a fine day ; it 
has been wet enough lately," growled the old man." "Have 
you heard the report?" rejoined the other; "those who were up 
the earliest this morning declare that they saw the top of old 
Ross-berg move." " Indeed 1 like enough, like enough," said the 
old man ; " mark my words, and I have often said so before : I 
shan't live to see it, but those who are now young will not be as 
old as I am before the top of yonder mountain lies at its foot." 
" The saints forbid I " ejaculated the other, crossing himself 
devoutly ; " at least I hope it will not be in my day," This con- 
versation took place at tiie close of the summer of 1806, in the 
little village of Goldau, in the canton of Zug. This village was. 
beautifully situated in a fertile valley at the foot of the Ross- 
berg, near the Lake of Zug. Though the season was advanced, 
everything in nature was verdant as well as luxuriant ; for the 
summer had been unusually wet, though it had now given place 
to lovely weather, ripening the com and the grapes, which hnng 
in rich profusion on every side. That harvest and that vintage, 
however, were never to be gathered in by the simple peasants of 
the valley. The heavy rains had overcharged the springs of 
water within the mountain, and loosened the ground above. 
The upper part of the mountain, formed of rounded pieces of old 
rock, cemented together by clay, became loosened by the water 
within, and, giving way, fell headlong into the valley, and buried 
the entire village, with many of its inhabitants, under its 
weight. The old man, who had often confidently declared that 
he exx)ected such an accident, sat composedly in his cottage 
smoking his pipe, when the young man, running by, told h.in> 
that the mountain was falling. The old man rose, looked out of 
doors, said that he had time to fill another pipe, and went back 
into his house. He suffered for his recklessness. The young man 
continued flying, and at length escaped, though with diffioultj, 
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for he was often thrown down by the trembling of the earth. 
When he looked back, the old man's house, with its owner, was 
carried off. Such infatuation seems incredible, yet his conduct 
is recorded as a matter of fact. 

16 — ^17. (15) when . . arose, the dawn striking up. then 
. . Lot,' who was endangering himself by persuading others, 
take . . here, save whom you can, if you cannot save all you 
-would, lest . . city,* justice delays while you tarry. (16) 
lingered, not willing to leave any behind, they . . forth,' 
using a gentle and merciful violence. (17) lifej^* lit. thy soul, 
plain, which he had once so coveted, mountain,^ i.e. Mts. of 
Moab. 

Escape for thy life. — I. You must escape for your life, — ^the 
life, not of the body, but of the soul. 1. The everlasting welfare 
of your soul is in danger; 2. To effect your deliverance, you 
must escape yourselves ; 3. You must be in earnest ; 4. You must 
sacrifice everything that stands in your way. II. Look not 
behind. 1. He who has once left this sinful world ought to 
give up all thoughts of return ; 2. Look not behind you, for the 
sake of your former companions; 3. Look not back to relieve 
yourself of the sense of gnilt which weighs upon you ; 4. Look 
not behind, lest you should never advance beyond your present 
position. III. Stay not in all the plain. Delay not— 1. In hope 
of a better opportunity: 2. In reliance upon your good inten- 
tions ; 3. Because you have begun to attend to religion ; 4. 
Though you have been brought to feel deeply about religion; 
5. For a more thorough conviction of sin; 6. Through dis- 
couragement and despondency; 7. Because you hope you are a 
Christian/ 

Fleeing from sin. — ^We often say, " Flee from sin as from the 
faxje of a serpent." • Perhaps very few of you know how a man 
feels when, for the first time, he finds himself, as I remember 
finding myself, within a few inches of a serpent — ^when he sees 
the cobra di capella rearing its head ready to strike, and knows 
that one stroke of those fangs is death, certain death. That 
moment he experiences a varied passion, impossible to describe. 
Fear, hatred, loathing, the desire to escape, the desire to kill, all 
rush into one moment, making his entire being thriU. Now, 
take two men : one is in the face of that serpent ; the other is in 
the presence of the old serpent called Satan, the devil : one is in 
danger of the sting ; the other is in danger of committing sin. 
"Which of the two has most reason to flee? thou that art 
tempted to sin this day against God, flee from sin as from the 
face of a serpent : a far deadlier serpent is that old serpent the 
devil than the other.^ 

18 — 22, (18) Lot said, etc.^^ he anticipated danger in Moab ; 
as once he had hox>ed for safety in Sodom. (19) cannot . . die, 
wearied by events of the night, he fears he will not live to reach 
the mt. (20) little one, few people, few sins, unworthy of 
being the subject of Divine justice. (21) see . . also, lit. I 
have lifted up thy face.* (22) cannot . . thither ,« the wicked 
not to be punished till the righteous are safe. Zoar (little)j 
formerly Bela.'' Site not known. 

Lot delivered out of Sodom. — The advice to escape, which the 
angels gave to Lot, may be considered as — ^I. Given to him. It 
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thee, spare those 
who obey thee." 
— Ben Axai. 

Lot is 
pressed to 
leave Sodom 

a Nu. xvi. 24, 2G 
Be. xviii. 4. 

b 2 Co. Ti. 2. 

c He. i. 14. 

d Ps. xxxiv. 22 ; 
La. iii. 22, Eo. 
ix. 15, 16. 

e Ma. xxiv. 16— 
18; Ke. xvili. 14, 
15; Lu. ix. €2; 
Ph. Hi. 18, 14. 

'• No ceremony 
that to great ones 
belongs, — not the 
king's crown, nor 
the deputed 
sword, the mar- 
shal's truncheon, 
nor the judge's 
robe, become 
them with one 
half so good a 
grace as mercy 
does." — Shake- 
ftpeare. 

/J.Day,D.D. 

" Kill sin before 
it k'ilU you ; and 
though it kill 
ycur bodies, it 
shall not be able 
tokill your souls; 
and though it 
bring you to the 
grave, as it did 
your Head, it 
Bhall not be able 
to keep yoa 
there." — Baxter, 

g W. Arthur, DJ>% 



liot wishes 
to find a 
refagre in 
Zoar 

a Ma. xvL 22. 

6 "It was the 
custom in the 
E. to make sup- 
plication with 
the face to the 
ground ; when 
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the prayer -mia 

granted, the face 

was said to be 

raised."— iSi)i:.'« 

Commentary. 

r 1 S. xxvll. 1; 

Pr. lit fi. 6 ; He. 

iv. 16; Ps. cxlv. 

19. 

d Gte. xiv. 2. 

e C. Sim^otiy M.A, 

the fate of 
Iiot's wife 

a Ps. xi. 6 ; Jude 
7; 2 Pe.il. 6; Je. 
XX. 16; xlix. 18; 
Lu. xvii. 28—30; 
Ho. xi. 8; Am. 
iv. 11; Is. 1.9. 
ftLu.XYii. 31, 32; 
He. X. 38, 39. 
" There wiw a 
trad. wh. identi- 
fied a pUlar of 
salt nr. the Dead 
Sea ^ith Lot's 
wife.''— /(0«. Ant^ 
i. 11. Lynch 
found to the EL 
of IJsdum, a pil- 
lar of salt, 40-ft. 
high. It was 

?rob. that to wh. 
OS. refers, 
c D, Thomas^ D.D. 
"The essence of 
justice is mercy. 
Making a child 
suffer for yrroDg- 
dolng is merciful 
to the child. 
There is no 
mercy in letting 
the child have 
it3 own will, 
plunging head- 
long to destruc- 
tion with the 
hit in its mouth. 
•There is no 
mercy to society 
or to the criminal 
if the wrong is 
not repressed 
and the right 
vindicated. We 
injure the cul- 
prit who comes 
«p to take his 
proper doom at 
the bar of justice 
If we do not make 
him feel that he 
has done a wrong 
thing. We may 
deliver his body 
from the prison, 
but not at the ex- 
pense of justice, 



was— I. Most salutary ; 2. Most benevolent. II. Applicable to 
ourselves. 1. Our oonditlon is yery similar to Lot's; 2. The 
same advice, therefore, is proper for ns, as for him. We should 
have — (1) Personal exertion; (2) Persevering diligence. Ad- 
dress : — (1) Those who are at ease in Sodom ; (2) Those who are 
lingering and deferring their flight ; (3) Those who are daily 
running in the way prescribed.' 

Habits of »in. — The Arabs have a fable of a miller, who was 
one day awakened by having the nose of a camel thrust into the 
window of a room where he was sleeping. " It is very cold out 
here," said the camel, "I only want to get my nose in." The 
miller granted his request. After a while, the camel asked that 
he might get his neck in ; then his fore feet ; and so, little by 
little, crowded in his whole body. The miller found his com- 
panion troublesome; for the room was not large enough for 
both. When he complained to the camel, he received for answer, 
" If you do not like it, you may leave : as for myself, I shall stay 
where I am." 

23 — 26. (23) sun . . earth, the day broke brightly : the last 
day for Sodom. (24) rained . . flre,« i.e, burning brimstone, 
marks of volcanic eruption, and sulphur still found in the neigh- 
bourhood. (25) overthrew, etc, many scientific explanations 
of this. The nature of the region is a present and lasting com- 
ment on the text. (26) but . . back,^ in defiance or forget- 
fulness of tiie command v. 17. and . . salt, judgment was 
mingled with mercy. 

The lessons of a day. — What lessons did this day bring to Lot ? 

I. The absurdity of letting secular motives govern men's conduct 

II. The incongruity between the physical and moral scenery of 
the world. S(^om a beautiful spot ; but look at the men. This 
suggests — 1. The abnormal state of human society; 2. The 
necessity of a retributive period; 3. That a man's external 
circumstances are no true signs of character. III. The 
tremendous force of old associations. 1. Local ; 2. Social ; 3. 
Secular. IV. Hie futility of human reasoning concerning the 
ways of God. V. The determined antagonism of the Divine 
government to sin.« 

Looking iaok, — ^When men or women leave their house, they 
never look back, as " it would be very unfortunate." Should a 
husband have left anything which his wife knows he will 
require, she will not caU on him to turn or look back ; but will 
eitiier take the article herself, or send it by another. Should a 
man, on some great emergency, have to look back, he wiU not 
then proceed on the business he was about to transact. When a 
person goes along the road (especially in the evening), he will 
take great care not to. look back, " because the evil spirits would 
assuredly seize Mm." When they go on a journey they will not 
look bdiind, though the palankeen or bandy would be close u{)on 
them ; they step a little on one side, and then look at you. 
Should a person have to leave the house of a friend after sunset, 
he will be 'advised in going home not to look back : " As much 
as possible keep your eyes closed ; fear not." Has a person made 
an offering to the evil spirits? he mUst take particular care, when 
he leaves the place, not to look back. A female known to me is 
believed to have got her crooked neck by looking back. Such 
observations as the following may be often heard in private 
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ooxLvenation: *' Have you heard that Oomaran ifi very ill ? " ** No ; 
what is the matter with him 7" '' Matter 1 why, he has looked 
back, and the eyil spirit has caught him."'' 

27—29. (27) Abraham . . Lord, his faith prompted him. 
(28) looked . . plain, to see the fruit of Diyine justice, smoke 
. . famace,o au awful type of the '* lake that bumeth wilh fire 
and brimstone.''^ (29) God . . Abraham, remembered his 
intercessiaii, and extended his mercy to Lot. sent . . dwelt, « 
clearly implied that for safety he was indebted, under God, to 
Abraham. 

Lot sa^ed. — Saved — I. In a time of imminent i)eril: "the 
midst of the overthrow." II. When all around him was de- 
stroyed : the cities where he had dwelt, the property he had 
gathered. III. For the sake of another: "God remembered 
Abraham." Learn — (1) Our goodness eztendeth not to Thee; 
(2) If we are saved, it will be for the sake of another ; (3) The 
destruction of sinners will be terrible and complete. 

Theporver of God. — On August 1, 1846, St. George's Church, 
recently built at Leicester, was entirely destroyed by the effects 
of a thunderstorm. The steeple was biirst asunder, and parts of 
it were blown thirty feet ; while the vane-rod and top part of 
the spire fell perpendicularly down, carrying with it every floor 
in the tower. I^. Highton, in comparing the power of this 
diachaige of lightning with some known mechanical force, 
states that 100 tons of stone were blown a distance of thirty 
feet in three seconds ; consequently a 12,220 horse-power engine 
would have been required to resist the effects of this single flash.<< 

80 — 86 . (30) mountain , * whither he should have gone at first, 
for . . Zoar, the moral character of even this little town may 
have aUurmed him. he . . cave, reduced even to this. (31) 
and, etc.^ living in Sodom had corrupted them. (32) come . . 
wine,^ even this vile course was a tacit acknowledgment of 
their father's goodness. (33) made . . night, Lot should not have 
consented so far as this, and he, etc.^ yet is not a voluntary 
dnmkard responsible for the sins he commits in his cups. (34) 
firstborn said, etc.^ she not only shamelessly avows her siu, 
hut incites her younger sister to the same. (35) drink . . also, 
not a sin of ignorance, he had tested the strengtii of wine but the 
night before. 

Zhoellers in caves. — ^The mountains of Palestine abound in 
caves, and it was and is customary for the shepherds to occupy 
them. Mr. Stephens, in his Incidents of Travel^ gfives an interest- 
ing description of what he witnessed in a Bedouin encampment 
on the road to Gaza. " We were climbing," he writes, " up the 
side of a mountain, and saw on a little point on the very summit 
the figure of an Arab, kneeling in evening prayer. He had 
finiahMl his devotions, and was sitting on the rock when we 
approached, and found tiiat he had litraally been praying on his 
housetop, for his habitation was in the rock beneath. Like 
ahnost every old man one meets in the East, he looked exactly 
the patriarch of the imagination, and precisely as we would paint 
Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. He rose as we approached, and gave 
OS the usual Bedouin invitation to stop and pass the night with 
him ; and leading us a few })aces to the brink of the mountain, 
he showed us, in the valley below, the village of his tribe." 
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nor to his own 
injury."— CAcgi^. 
d Roberts, 

the cities 
destroyed 
bht liOt 
saved 

a Be. xviii. 9. 

b De. xzix. 23; 
la. xiii. 19; Je. 
xliz. 18; JudeT; 
2 Pali. 6. 

c Ge. viiL 1 ; Ps. 
oxlv. 20; 2 Pe. IL 
6—10. 

" The martyrB to- 
vice far exceed 
the martyrs to 
virtne, both in 
endurance and 
in number. So 
blinded are we 
by oar passions, 
tbat we suffer 
more to be 
damned than to 
be saved." — Col- 
ton. 

d Timbs. 



the sin of 
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a Ja. L 8. 

6 Pr. xxlii. 31— 
33; IGo. X. 12. 

** Drunkenness is 
the way to all 
bestial affec- 
tions and acts; 
wine knows no 
difference either 
of persons or 
sins."— i(p. ffall. 
" All excess is 
ill, but drunken- 
ness is of the 
worst sort. It 
spoils health, dis- 
mounts ihemind^ 
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men. It reveals 
secrets, is quar- 
relsome, lasci- 
vious, impudent,. 
duigerouB, and 
mad. He that is 
drunk is not a 
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guishes a man 
from a beast."— 
W,Fwn. 
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Xoab and 
Axnzaon 

a De. il. 9; Nu. 
XXV. 1—3; xxl. 
29. 

* De. iL 19. ' 

« Dr. Bttsh. 

" The character 
of the repated 
-ancestors of 
fiome men has 
made it possible 
/or their* de- 
scendants to be 
vicious in the ex- 
treme, without 
\3eiug degene- 
rate; and there 
■are some heredi- 
tary strokes of 
character by 
-which a family 
may be as clearly 
distinguished as 
by the blackest 
features of the 
liuman face." — 
Junius. 

d A. Burgess. 
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Abimelech 
takes Sarah 
-and is 
'warned 

aGe.x.l9. 

* Ge. XX vl. 26. 

•e WiUianu? Holy 
■City, i. 465. 

d Kurtz remarks 
that she had her 
youth renewed 
-since the visit of 
the angels, when 
a son was pro- 
mised. 

•« Ps. cv. 14; Ez. 
xxxiii. 14, 15. 

/ 2 K. XX. 3; 2 

Co. 1. 12. 

p Lange. 

'^The confusion 
«nd undesigned 
inaccuracy s o 
often to be ot>- 
.Berved In con- 
versation, especi- 
-ally in that of 
uneducated per- 



36 — 38. (86) thus, a^<?., did he never perceiye their condition, 
and inquire the cause ? (37) Moab* {seed of the father)^ son of 
incest and father of a wicked race. (38) Ben-amzni^ {son of 
my oTvn kindred), what must Lot have thought of these names 
given by his daus. to their children ? 

Lessons from the life of Lot. — I. The duty and advantage of 
hospitality (Lot and the angels). II. The enormous depravity of 
wh. human nature is capable (Sodom). III. The care and favour 
with wh. Grod regards the good (Lot saved when Sodom was 
destroyed). lY. Those who are hastening to heaven should not 
be content to go alone (Lot tried to save his family). Y. Sinners 
when most careless and secure are often nearest to danger (the 
day on wh. Sodom was destroyed broke brightly). VI. lie need 
of personal exertion and persevering diligence to escape the 
wrath to come. (Haste thee. Look not behind). VII. We are 
never out of danger while we are on earth. (The dishonourable 
end of Lot).« 

Beceitfulness of s\n. — It hath many secret ways of insinuating; 
it is like a Delilah; it is like Jael to Sisera. Sin is a sweet 
poison, it tickleth while it stabbeth. The first thing that sin 
doth is to bewitch, then to put out the eyes, then to take away 
the sense and feeling ; to do to a man as Lot's daughters did to 
him, — ^make him drunk, and then he doth he Imoweth not 
what. As Joab came with a kind salute to Abner, and thrust 
him under the fifth rib, while Abner thought of nothing but 
kindness, so sin comes smiling, comes pleasing and humouring 
thee, whUe it giveth thee a deadly Btab.<< 



CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

1—5. (1) thence, Mamre. from . . south, he also went S. 
Kadesh (sacred) in the S. of Canaan. Shur {a fort\ a desert 
in the S.W. of Canaan. Gerar {a longing place)^ nr. Gaza,^ and 
Beersheba ;^ anc. cap. of Philistia ; ruins now prob. at Khirbel- 
el-Gerar.<' (2) sister, see on xii. 13, etc. Abimelech {father 
k\ng\ a title, as Pharaoh, sent . . Sarah, she was 23 or 24 yrs. 
older than when in Egypt.' (3) O-od . . night, a revelation fr. 
Grod to a heathen, thou . . man, the sin of adultery merited 
death. (4) had . . her,« providentially hindered. I^ord . . 
nation, he trusted that his people would not suffer through his 
sin. (5) integrity, etc./ he did not regard concubinage or 
polygamy as a sin. 

AhrahanCs reaction after his high spiritual experiences. — Con- 
sider this repetition of his old fault with regard to — I. Its causes : 
1. Recent experience of the corruption of the world ; 2. False 
prudence ; 3. Exaggerated confidence ; 4. The brotherly relation to 
Sarah ; i. The probable issue of the case in Egypt. II. Its natural 
results. 1. Anxiety and danger ; 2. Shame before a heal^en's 
princely court. III. Its gracious issue through the interference 
of God.^ 

The disgrace of lying. — Clear and round dealing is the honour 
of man's nature ; and that mixture of falsehood is like alloy in 
coin of gold or silver, which may make the metal work the better, 
but it embaseth it. For these winding and crooked courses are 
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the goingB of the serpent, which goeth basely upon the belly, and 
not upon the feet. There is no vice that doth so coyer a man 
with shame as to be found false and perfidious ; and therefore 
Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason why the 
word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an odious 
charge, saith he, *^ If it be well weigheid, to say that a man lieth, 
is as much as to say that he is brave towards God, and a coward 
towards men. For a lie faces God, and shrinks from man."^ 

6—8. (6) withheld . . me, (Jod helps the conscientious, 
suffered . . her,<* laid him under mental restraint, or physical 
illness. (7) prophet, a medium of Divine revelation, he . . 
live,* God had proved A.'s power as an intercessor, and if, etc., 
God thus marks His abhorrence of the sin of adultery. (8) told 
. . ears, he would teach the lesson he had learned ; and ace. for 
his subsequent conduct, men . . afraid, when they heard how 
near destruction another's sin had brought them. 

God^g appearance to Ahimelech. — Observe — I. The manner of 
the revelation^by a dream. II. The substance of the reply. 
1. An admission of Abimelech's plea, or an acknowledgment of 
his integrity of heart ; 2. An insbniction to him to take notice of 
Crod's providence with regard to him.« 

Promdence iih regard to sin. — If you ask, how far God's provi- 
dence is concerned about sin ? we reply, that it is concerned about 
it four ways : First, in morally hindering the internal commission 
of it before it is committed. Secondly, in providentially hin- 
dering (at times) the external commission of it, when it has been 
intentionally committed. Thirdly, in marking, bounding, and 
overruling it, while it is committed. And, fourthly, in bringing 
about means of properly pardoning or exemplarily punishing it, 
after it has been conmiitted.'' 

9—13, (9) what . . us P* placed us in peril by thy deceit, 
what . . thee,^ only a g^at injury could furnish a plea, hast 
. . sin ? kingdoms suffer when kings are vile, deeds . . done, 
reproofs are the more terrible when a child of God is the subject 
of them at the hands of a worldling. (10) what, etc. ? a con- 
scientious man will seek to put away the occasion of another's 
sinning. (11) surely . . place,« beware of rash conclusions : or 
of hastily judging of men's moral character. The man judged 
was, in this case, better than the man judging, slay . . sake, 
those who do not fear God will have UtUe regard for human 
rights. (12) and yet, etc,^<'- concealing the truth is ofttimes 
the suggesting of an untruth.« (13) when . . wander, etc.^ he 
^\ measures for his own safety. I . . her, he screens Sarah 
while he explains his own conduct. 

Ahraliam reproved for denying his wife. — Consider — I. The 
offence which he committed. A very grievous sin. Look at — 1. 
The principle from which it sprang— loss of faith ; 2. Its natural 
and necessary tendencies ; 3. The fact of its having been before 
practised by him, and reproved. II. The rebuke given him on 
account of it. In this we observe much that was — 1. Disgraceful 
to Abraham ; 2. Honourable to Abimelech : (1) Moderation ; (2) 
Equity; (3) Virtue. Application — (1) Shun every species of 
dcK^ption ; (2) Guard against relapses into sin ; (3) Be thankful 
to God for His protecting grace ;. (4) Strive to ^e uttermost to 
cancel the effects of your transgressions.^ 
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80I1B, proves that 
tmth needs to be 
cultivated as a 
talent; as well as 
recommended as 
a virtue."— J/r«. 
Fry. 
h Bacon. 

Abimelech 
repeats the 
wamingr 

a Ge. zxxi. 7 ; 
Pr. zxi. 1; Lu. 
xii.48; Ps.li.4. 

61 S.vii fi; Job 
xlii. 8; 1 Jo. V. 
16 ; Ja. V. 14, 15. 

Prophet, Heb. ; 
NaH, Gk.; pro- 
phetes, fr. pro, be- 
fore, and phemi, 
to speak ; i.e. 
one who speaks 
of things before 
they happen. 
From this place 
it appears that 
the above was 
not the original 
notion of the 
word. 

e Bp. Somderaon. 

d J. Fletcher. 

Abimelech 
reproves 
Abraham, 
who excuses 
his conduct 

a Ge. xxvi. 10. 

b Ex. xzxiL 21. 

c Ps. xxxvi. 1; 
Pr. xvi. 6. 

d Gte. XL 29; 1 
Th. V. 22. 

e "He said she 
was his sister, 
without denying 
that she was his 
wife, conoealing 
the truth, but not 
speaking what 
was false." — 
Augustine. 

/Ge. xii. 1; He. 
xi.8. 

gC.SimeontM.A, 

"Whenever any- 
thing is spoken 
against you that 
is not altogether 
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irae, do not pus 
it by or despise 
it because it is 
false; but forth- 
with examine 
yourself, and 
consider -vrbat 
you have said or 
done that may 
administer a just 
occasion of re- 
proof."-/*/i«torcA. 
h Chapman. 

AbraJiam in- 
t«roede8 for 
Abimelecli 

a lit. "a thou- 
sand silTerlings,*' 
very little known 
of coins of this 
period. Cattle 
used to represent 
money with paa- 
toral people; 
hence the word 
pecuniary is fr. 
Lat. pecus, cattle ; 
cattle forming 
the chief wealth 
of the Boms., 
some of whose 
coins had the 
figures of ani- 
mals stamped 
upon them. 
Thus, too, we 
read in many 
places in Homer 
of a coat of mail 
worth 100 oxen; 
& cauldron worth 
20 sheep ; a gob- 
let worth 12 
lambs, etc. 

"To despise 
money on some 
occasions leads 
to the greatest 
gain."— rercwce. 

< Afford, 



Isaao is bom 

n Ga. iv. 28, 28 ; 
Qe. xviL 19. 

b He. zi 11. 



Gefitleness of reproqf* — 

. Yon hare heard 
The fiction of the nortii-wind and the sun, 
Both working on a traveller, and contending 
Which had most power to take his cloak from him ; 
Which, when the wind attempted, he roar'd out 
Outrageous blasts at him, to force it off. 
Then wrapt it closer on : when the calm sun 
(The wind once leaving) charged him with still beams, 
Quiet and fervent, and therein was constant ; 
Which made him cast off both his cloak and coat : 
Like whom should men do.^ 

14 — 18. (14) Abimelech . . Abraham, gifts prob. more fr. 
respect for Abraham's Gk)d, than Abraham himself. (15) behold, 
etc.^ not unlike the former address of A. to Lot. (16) brother, 
a gentle reproof, a . . silver,^ prob. the value of the sheep and 
oxen : not money in addition, behold, etc.^ the relation of 
Abraham to God made him a iirotection to Sarah («. 7). (17) 
Abraham . . Abimelech, he causes joy where he had caused 
sorrow. (18) for, etc,^ "€k)d had visited all with incapacity, 
wh. visitation was now removed."* 

Supplementary note on v. 16. — The meaning of the latter j)art 
of the verse is much disputed. Kalisch renders, " Behold, he is to 
thee a protection to all who are with thee, and with aU, and thou 
wilt be recognised ;" and explains, " he gave to Abraham for her 
a thousand ^ekels of sUver (for the property of the wife belonged 
to the husband), and addressed to her a remark embodying the 
experience he had just made, and the respect with which it 
inspired him {v. 18) ; he said that though she might profess 
Abraham was her brother, he was her protection against every 
man ; she might be taken by others as his sister, but she would 
be soon known and convicted of being his wife by the sujier- 
natural interference of God." On theotiier hand Knobel renders, 
" It (the gift of 1,000 shekels) is to thee a covering of eyes (i.e. 
shall shut thine eyes that they see not, i.e. shall blind thee liiat 
thou care not for what has happened, i.e. shall reconcile and 
make an^nds to thee) in ref . to sJl wh. is with thee and with all 
(i.e. which has happened to thee and thy companions) ; thus 
thou art righted (tiiine injury atoned for)." Similarly Keil, 
Delitzsch, and Lange. I have therefore preferred this rendering. 
The LXX. gfives it, " These shall be to thee for an honour of thy 
cou^itenance, and to all the women that are with thee ; and speak 
the truth in all things." The Vulgate, " This shall be to thee 
for a veil of the eyes to all that are with thee, and wheresoever 
thou shalt go ; and remember that thou hast been detected.' 



»»* 



CHAPTER THE TfTENTT-FIRST. 

1 — 5. (1) and . . said,* God never forgets His word. (2) 
bare . . ag^e,* nothing too hard for God. at . . time, see oh 
xvii. 21. (3) Isaac*' (2aM^A^^ ; or, there shall be laitghteVy i,e. 
joy. (4) as . . him,*' God's faithfulness suggestive of duty of 
obedience. (5) and* etc^* " after all delays and difficulties the 
promised mercies of heaven oome at lafit."/ 
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Itaae'i birth a great resentblajioe to the birth cf CJiritt, — I. 
Both births were announoed long before. U. Both oooar at the 
time fixed by God. III. Both penonfi wece named before th«j 
were bom. IV. Bo& were miraoolcmsly oonoeived. V. Both 
birtiis occasioned great joy. VI. The law of oirciiiiicifiion begins 
(as to its principle) with Isaac, and ceases through Christ.^ 

Unokanffeableness cf Qod. — ^We ha^e passed through one more 
year. Thank God, we are quit of it ! One more long stage in 
the jonrney of Uf e, with its ascents, and descents, and dust, and 
mud, and rooks, and thorns, and burdens that wear the ehouldeis, 
is done. The old year is dead. Boll it away. Let it go. God, 
in His providence, has brought us out of it. It is gone; or 
lathCT, its eyil is gone : its gicxni remains. The evil has perished, 
sad the good snrvi'v«s. And now we stand on the beginning of 
Ihe next, Itie new, the present year. That GUxl who has lifted us 
out from one into another, out from one path into another, out 
from one experience into another, never forgot. He never did 
less, but always more than He ^anmised. He has done exceeding 
abimdantly more than we asked or thought. By His grace we 
have been what we have been ; by His grace we have experienced 
what we have experienced ; and by His grace we shall have our 
experience in days to come.^ 

6—8, (6) Ck)d . . lauefa,o i.e. made me to rejoice. (7) who 
. . aaid, ete.^ who could have anticipated, or believed the possi- 
bOity of so strange an event. (8) weaned, Heb. vayiggamel, of 
wIl the idea is, return, requital, reetitutian, and . . feast, most 
likely a reHgious festival. 

Dkine rejoicing. — Grod makes us to laugh, i.e. to rejoice — I. 
Unexpectedly ; even when expecting sorrow. II. Heartily : the 
joy that Qod gives is personal. III. Manifestly : the joy that 
God gives is cSffusive : " all that hear," etc. IV. Bighteously : 
Ihe joy that Grod gives has a pure source, and a holy object. 
Learn — The greatest of all human joy is the joy of salvation ; and 
that flows from the cause of Sarah's joy : the Messiah was de- 
scended from h^ son. 

WeaniTUjf in the Eagt, — ^When the Peonian ambassador was in 
Bngland, he attributed to the custom of early weaning the greater 
forwardness of our children in mental acquirements than those 
cf his own country, where male children are often kept to the 
breast till tihree years of age, and never taken from it till two 
years and two months. The practioe is nearly the same in other 
Asiatie countries. In India the period is precisely three years. 
But everywhere a girl is taken from the breast sooner than a boy : 
in Persia at two years ; in India within the first year. When, the 
<^ild is weaned, the Persians make ^*a great feast," to which 
frieads and relations are invited, and of which tiie child also 
partakes, this being in fact his introduction to the customary 
fare of the oounlaiy. The practice is the same amongst the 
Hindoos (see Morler's Second Jowmey, and Boberts* Oriental IHtis- 
traticns'),^ 

©—11. (9) mon.^^ Ishmael was now fr. 15 to 17 yrs. old. 
mockinfi:,^ prob. deriding or teasing Isaac.<^ (10) cast out, 
<^c.,'8he prob. foresaw stnfe betw. tiie elder son and the true 
Mr. (11) grievous, the father of both had a paternal regaod 
for ea., he was perpl^ed «Dd committed iiis way to the Lord, 

F 2 



B.a dr. 189a. 

e Q«. xtU. 19; 
Jos. xxlv. 3; It, 
llv. 1. 

d Ge. xtU. 10; 
Ac. Til. 8. 

e Ge. xvii. 1, 17. 

/Bush, 

g ff. C. Sambaeh. 

'^When real 
noblenesB ao- 
componlee that 
Ima^nary one 
of birth, the 
Imaginary seema 
to mix with real 
and becomes real 
too." — OreoiUe. 

h H. W, Jkecher. 



Isaac is 
weaned 

aPs. cxiii.9;Lix. 
L58. 

Wean, fr. A. S. 
Awend€m, to con- 
vert, transfer, 
tarn fr. one thing 
to another ; hence 
to wean, is to 
twm a child fr. 
the hrtait In or- 
der to receive 
another kind of 
nourishment." — 
Adam Clark. 



" Mothers may 
learn fr. the ex- 
ample of S. that 
it iB their duty to 
nurse their own 
children. The 
good women of 
those days 
thought it their 
duty to do BO, 
and dry breasts 
were reckoned a 
great reproach.* 
"Orton. 

6 Dr. Kitto. 

Ishmael 
nLocks Isaac 

a Ge. xvi. 15. 
b Ga. iv. 29. 
e Gtosenius thinks 
it iras "playinir 
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and dancing 
gracefully," and 
•o attracting the 
favour of the 
father, wh. 
moved the envy 
of Sarah. 

daa.lv. 22-81. 

e C. Simeon^ M.A. 

"Qod'B favourites 
are the world's 
laughing-stocks" 
— Jf . Henry. 

"Levity of cha- 
racter is the bane 
of all that is 
good and vir- 
tuous.'*— ^SSmMo. 

/Roberts. 

» 

Hagrar and 
Ishxnael are 
Bent away 

a Bo. ix. 7, 8. 

&Ge.xvii.20, 21. 

c Leathern bottle 
prob. made of 
Bkin of goat or 
kid. 

d Still com. in 
the E. to see 
women so carry 
skins of water." 
— Robinson, B. R., 
1.340; 11.163^276. 

eJo. viii. 35. 

"Our conduct, 
In many occa- 
sions of private 
life, may admit 
of a certain 
courage being 
exercised, which 
is not inferior 
to the warrior's 
bravery ; some 
occasions re- 
quire even more 
perseverance 
and endurance." 
Cicero. 



the water is 
spent 

*'6e thankful, 
Christian, for the 
spiritual refresh- 
ments you have 



Abraham eagting out Hagar and Ishmael, — Observe — I. The 
history itself — ^the expulsion of Hagar and her son. Inquire 
into— 1. The reasons for this ; 2. The manner in which it wa» 
carried into execution. II. Ihe mystery contained in it. Thia 
narrative was desig^ned to show us that the children of promise — 
1. Would always hb objects of hatred and contempt to the natural 
man ; 2. Alone are members of the true Church ; 3. Alone shall 
finally possess their father's inheritance.' 

Concuhinage in the Eatft. — It is not uncommon for a man of 
property to keep a concubine in the mme house with his wife ; 
and, strangle as it may appear, it is sometimes at the wife'a 
reqiiegt. Perhaps she has not had any children, or they may have- 
died, and they both wish to have one, to perform their funeral 
ceremonies. By the laws of Menu, should a wife, during the first 
eight years of her marriage, prove unfruitful; or should the- 
children she has borne be all dead in the tenth year after 
marriage ; or should she have a daughter only in the eleventh, 
year ; he may, without her consent, put her away, and take a con- 
cubine into tiie house. He must, however, continue to support her/ 

12—14. (12) let . . g^rievouS) be no longer sad or perplexed. 
Sarah . . voice, her desire receives Divine confirmation. Isaac 
. . called,** a clear limitation of promises to descendants of 
Abraham in the line of Isaac. (13) and . . also, etc.^^ be 
assured that even Ishmael shall not be forgotten. (14) early » 
etc.i prompt obedience, bottle,' Heb. hemath, i.e. a sack, 
shoulder,^ the usual manner of carrying burdens to this day. 
and . . away,^ with as much kindness and generosity as the 
circumstances allowed, child, Heb. yeled^ boy, lad, stripling. 
Beer-eheba, see on v. 31, ab. m. S. of Hebron. 

Leather bottles. — Chardin has given us, at large, an amusing 
account of these bottles, which, therefore, I would here set 
down. After observing that the bottle given to Hagar was- 
a leather one, he goes on thus : ^' The Arabs, and all those that^ 
lead a wandering kind of life, keep their water, milk, and other 
kind of liquors in these bottles. They keep iu them more fresh 
than otherwise they would do. These leather bottles are made of 
goat skins. When the animal is killed, they cut off its feet and 
its head, and they draw it in this manner out of the skin, without 
opening its belly. They afterward sew up the places where 
the legs were cut off, and the tail, and when it is filled, they tie 
it about the neck. These nations, and the country people of Persia, 
never go a journey without a small leather bottle of water hang- 
ing by their side like a scrip. The great leather bottles are made 
of the skin of a he-goat, and the small ones, that serve instead of 
a bottle of water on the road, are made of a kid's skin. Mons. 
DandUly, for want of observing this, in his beautiful translation 
of Josephus, has put goat skm in the chapter of Hagar and 
Ishmael, instead of a kid's skin bottle, which, for the reasons 
assigned above must have been meant." 

15, 16. (15) water . . bottle, a serious loss in that hot 
country, cast . . shrubs, exhausted by the journey and thirst 
she laid him there, leaving him fainting and prostrate. (16> 
bowshot, i.0. asfar as an archer could shoot an arrow, let . . 
child, she believed him to be dying, and could not endure the 
sight, lift . . wept) feeling her misery and helplessness* 
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JSoffor in the desert. — In order to see the lesson of the text 
(y. 16 and 19) in its full force, let us consider — I. The position of 
Abiaham's servants. Hagar is called '' a bond woman ; " but she 
was no slave. The service of those days was not the slavery of 
modem times. Hagar was in reality lady's maid to Sarah. II. 
What brought Hagar into the wilderness ? The cause of it was 
the combined sin and folly of Sarah, Abraham, Hagar, and 
IshmaeL Sarah's presumption in giving Hagar to her husband ; 
Abraham's weakness in yielding ; Hagar's contempt of her 
mistress ; Ishmael's mockery. III. Her condition when in the 
desert. IV. The relief which, though unseen, was at hand. The 
well was close by when the bottle was empty. Inferences — (1) 
Sin has driven us into a desert ; (2) Hagar is an emblem of our 
natural condition as fugitives; (3) The resource of the well 
teaches us that resource in our ne^ is provided — ^not in answer 
to our prayers, but in anticipation of our necessities ; (4) There 
never was an affliction but there was a well of water near ; (6) 
How many have left the household of faith and gone into the 
wilderness.* 

A boTvsIiot. — ^This is a common ^guxe of speech in their ancient 
writingB, " The distance of an arrow. So far as the arrow flies." 
The common way of measuring a short distance is to say, " It is 
a call off," i.e. so far as a man's voice can reach. *' How far is 
he off ? " " Oh, not more than three calls" i. e, were three men 
stationed within the reach of each other's voices, the voice of the 
one farthest off would reach to that distance.* 



17 — 21. (17) God . . lady his mother could not hear or help : 
his voice faint and weak, the . . God, i.e. the Angel-JehovsJi. 
for . . his, ref. to condition as well bs place, (18) hold . . hand, 
sapport, comfort him. for . . nation, he ^all not die. (19) 
well . . water. Divine commands are accompanied with aids to 
obedience, gave . . drink, quenched the fever, ^nd re&eshed 
him. (20) God . . lad, prospered him. grew, to a vigorous 
manhood, archer, not only as a means of living, but ace. to 
prediction." (21) Paran, prob. that now called M-Tth, i.e. 
"the wanderings." and . . Egypt, custom then in the E. for 
mothers to choose wives for their sons.^ 

Sagar and Ishinael. — Let us trace out the various heads of our 
text I. They thirsted. This reminds us of our condition with- 
out Christ. " Come ye to the waters." This teaches us — 1. That 
religion is satisfying to the soul, as water is to the thirsty body ; 
2. How naturally the needy soul should turn to Christ. II. They 
thirsted — but where ? Near a well of water. So when the poor 
nnner thirsts, Jesus is ever near and ready. III. Hagar's eyes 
were opened ; she saw the well. Before she saw neither the right 
thing, nor looked in the right durection. IV. Seeing the well, 
they drank and lived. Hearing of Christ is not enough, we must 
partake of Him also.'' 

A mother's prayers. — A sailor boy was tossed on the deep in 
a fearful storm. For a time all hope that they could be saved 
was taken away, but at last they were brought safely to land. 
Afterwards, recounting the fearful scenes through which they had 
passed, the sailor boy said that even in the time of their greatest 
peril he did not despair, for he knew that his mother was at 
home praying for him. 
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already received. 
Bless God that 
sncb mercifal 
proyislonls made 
in the Gtospel for 
the relief and 
cemfort of ne- 
cessitoas crea« 
ture8;and,ab0Te 
all, be thankful 
that you have 
been engaged to 
seek and to prize 
it, while so many 
are, as it were, 
dying for thirst 
in the midst of 
these overflow- 
ing streams."— 
Doddridge. 

a B. Orant, BA, 

" There is in the 
heart of woman 
sach a deep well 
of love that no 
age can freeze 
ar—Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 

bRobertt. 



Ishmael 
revives and 
firrows to 
znanhood 

a Ge. xvi. 12. 

b Ge. xxiv. 4, 65 
£z. zzi. 10. 

" As great an 
archer as he 
was, however, 
Ishmael did not 
think he took 
his aim well in 
the business of 
his marriage if 
he proceeded 
without his mo- 
ther's advice and 
consent."— -J/*. 
Henry, 

" When a father 
dies, the mother 
begins to look 
out for a wife 
for her son, 
though he may 
be very young; 
and her arrango< 
ments will gene- 
rally be acceded 
to."— itoftard. 

eSieg/Hed, 
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Abraham 
makes a 
oo^eaaat 

with 
Abimelech 

aJoaii.12. 

( Oe. zzvl 28; 
1 S. xxiv. 21; 
Zee. TiU. 23. 

Three-foil rthB 
of the difflcnlties 
aod mteeiien of 
men come from 
fhe fact that most 
want wealth 
without earning 
it, fame without 
deserving it, po- 
pularity without 
temperanee, re- 
Bpeet without 
Virtue, and hap- 
piness wtthont 
holiness. 

Abraham 
reproves 
Abimelech 
beoaase of 
theweU 

" The reproof of 
a good man re- 
sembles fuller's 
earth: it not only 
removes the 
spots from our 
character, but it 
rubs off when it 
Isdry."— r<a:i»- 
jon. 

Beer-sheba 

a *• 12 hrs. S. of 
Hebron are the 
ruins of an anc. 
town called Bir- 
et-Seba, with two 
wells of water." 
BoMmon, B, R- 1. 
204. 

h Ps. xc. 2; De. 

xxxliL 27; 1 Ti. 
il7. 



e Afford. 
zzii.6. 



Ge. 



"Public charac- 
ters cannot 
always be ac- 
countable for 
the misdeeds of 
those who act 
under them; 



22—24. (22) Phichol (the mouth of all) prob. a title, like 
Abimelech, grand Tizier. God . . doest, hence A. would be 
valuable as an ally, invincible as a foe. (23) that . . me^ lit, 
"if thou E^alt lie unto me," usual form of oatii in E. aocord- 
ixtg^, etc./*^ even a heathen sees that kindness should be returned. 
(24) and, etc.y^ one of the earliest treaties on record. Both sides 
were equally bound. 

Abraham's Dimne Fi-wnd. — €rod's friendship for Abraham was 
— I. Constant : " in all that thou doest.'' II. Practical : material 
prosperity was one result. III. Conspicuous : even heathens saw 
and acknowledged it. IV. Influentis^ : made Abraham what he 
was in himself, and won for him the respect of others. 

Mr. Bruce, the traveller, came to a place, called Shekh Ammer, 
from the Arab Shekh of which place he got a pledge that he 
should not be molested in his journey across the desert to Coeseir. 
A number of people afterwards assembled at the house. " The 
great people among them,'' says the traveller, '^ came, and after 
joining hands, repeated a kind of prayer, by which they declared 
themselves and their children accursed if ever they lifted up 
their hands against me in the iell^ a ^eld in the desert ; or in 
case that I or mine should fly to them for refuge, if they did not 
protect us at the risk of their lives, their families, and their for- 
tunes, or, as they emphatically expressed it, to the death of the 
last male child among them."<' 

25 — 28. (25) reproved, argued, expostulated, well, a most 
valuable property iuj such a land, among a pastoral people. (26) 
and . . said, eto.^ he evidently admitted the justice of the 
reproof. (27) and, etc.^ Abraham, as a " prophet " of Grod, pro- 
vided the victims for this religious rite. (28) and, ctc.^ prob. to 
ratify preceding covenant. 

Eastern conipaets. — Mr. Bruce (^Travels ^ vol. i. p. 199), relating' 
the manner in which a oomjiact was made between his party and 
some shepherds in Abyssinia, says, ^' Medicines and advice being 
given on my x)£u:t, faith and protection pledged on theftrs, two 
bushels of wheat and seven sheep were carried down to the 
boat." 

29 — 84. (29) what . . mean, etc.^ the heathen was sot 
familiar with Hehreov customs. (B^) an-d, etc.^ their acceptance 
by Abimelech, an acknowledgment of Abraham's ownerdiip of 
the well. (31) Beer-sheba,^ f" well of the oath,'' " well of the 
seven.'') (32) they . . Philistines, i.e. Abimelech andPhichoL 
(33) g^ove, or a tamarisk-tree, and . . Qod,'' not onlj publiclif 
made a covenant, but privately sought help to keep it. (34) 
and . . days, in wh. Isaac grew old enough to carry the wood 
for the offering.* 

The well of the oath. — A sacred spot, and marked — ^I. By the 
goodness of God, who supplied water in that thirsty land. II. 
By a compact of friendship : between Abraham and Abim'elech. 
III. By the offering of devotion : " planted a grove ; " " called on 
the name of the Lord." Learn— (1) All go^ is from God j (2) 
Friendship is a sacred thing ; (3) Promises made in pubUc, aiid 
grace sought privately to keep them. 

Beersheha. — The name Beersheba (well cf the oath) was origi- 
nally given by Abraham to the weU which he and his servants 
had made. Isaac and his servants applied the name to their 
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well also (Gten. xxvi. 25, 32, 33). The oily, which in oomae of 
time sprang up around them wells, naturally leceiyed the same 
title, which was afterwards extended to the '^ wUdemess " lying 
farther south ; as in Gl«n. xxi. 14, where the historian applies it 
by anticipation. Beersheba nuurked the southern limits of the 
land of Israel, as Dan did the northern ; and both cities became 
the site of idolatries which were denounced by the prophet Amos 
(v. 5 ; viii. 14) with his accustomed vigour and fideUty. Perhaps 
the grove, which the patriarch had planted under t^e influence 
of motives of the purest kind, was made subservient to these 
oorraptions.<( 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

1—3. (1) things, events previously recorded, esp. former 
trials. te]npt,<* try. For A.'8 good, not His own information, 
and . . am, "what is thy pleasure" (^Arab.). (2) take, etc^'' 
words that remind A. of the value of the sacri£oe demanded. 
Moriah' {viJiUm\ prob. the mt. on wh. the temple was built.'* 
(3) early ,< prompt, as usual; though now the duty was most 
painful, saddled, equipped, and . . wood, provided ag. 
dearth of proper fuel in what might be a desert, mountainous 
region, or other hindrances to obtaining it. rose up, set him- 
self to the work. 

A foalJt to Mount Morlah. — I. At the bottom of the hill there 
is a finger-post showing the road, and labelled with the name 
Moriah. II. At the top of the hUl we find a - pile of aehes. 
"What was burned here, and why was it burned? III. Lying 
among the ashes we find the sacrificial knife. On one side of the 
ktufe is engraved the word " Surrender ; " on the other, " Substi- 
tution." IV. On the ground we find an eye-glass cased with 
nun's horn. Through it we see the heathen sacrificing and per- 
forming horrid rites on all the hills around. But look, not on 
the hiUs, but through the ages, and you will see a crucified 
Eedeemer, who dies to save these heathen/ 

Moriah. — ^The meaning of the name seems clearly to be Mbri- 
jah, "the vision," or " the manifested of Jehovah." . . In 2 Chron. 
iii. 1 Solomon is said to have built his temple on Mount Moriah ; 
and the Jewish tradition (Josephus, Antiq. i. 13. 2 ; vii. 13. 4) 
has identified this Mount Moriah of the temple with the moun- 
tain in the land of Moriali on which Abraham was to ofi^er his 
son. whence XHX)bably here Onkelos and the Arab, render "the 
land of worship." No sufficient reason has been alleged against 
this identification, except that in ver. 4 it is said that Abraham 
'lifted up his eyes, and saw the place afar off," whereas Mount 
Zion is said not to be conspicuous from a great distance. Thence 
Bleck, De Wette, Tuck, Stanley, and Grove have referred to 
Hoieh (Gen. xii. 6), and attempted to identify the site of ihe 
sacrifice with "the natural altar on the summit of Mount 
Gerizim," which the Samaritans assert to be the scene of the 
sacrifice. Beally, however, the words in ver. 4 mean nothing 
more than tiiis, that AbraJham saw the spot to which he had been 
directed at some littie distance off — not farther than the character 
of the place really admits. The evident meaning of the words, 
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they had need 
take care, how- 
ever, what sort 
of servants they 
employ, as while 
matters are un- 
explained, that 
which is wrong 
is commonly 
placed to their 
aooount."-> /'tttfer. 
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Abraham is 
commanded 
to offer up 
Isaac 

aJa. i. 12; 1 Pe. 
i. 7; De. xiil. 3; 
1 Co. z. 13. 

6 Jo. iii. 16. 
c 2 Ch. iii. 1. 

dJos.Antf i 18, 
2; vii. 13, 4. 

e Pa. cxlz. 60; 
Ma. X. 37; Lu. 

xiv. 2G. 

//. Edmondy DJ>, 

'* That which he 
must do, he will 
do; he that had 
learned not to 
regard the life 
of his son, had 
learned not to 
regard the sof'- 
row of his wife.'* 
—Bp. UaU, 

" In all tempta- 
tions and trials, 
believe that G^ 
the Father doth 
govern your 
temptations; that 
the Holy Spirit 
doth, and shall 
assist you; that 
Jesus Christ was 
tempted to over- 
come in you; 
that the saints on 
earth pray for 
you — this will 
uphold and stay 
thee up though 
in the depth 
of troubles.^* — 
(?r«nAaffi. 
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g E. H. Browne^ 
D.D, 



behold the 
fire, but 
where is the 
lamb 

a Some think 
this was a kind 
of involuntary 
prophecy. 

h He. xi. 17—19. 

e Jo. xix. 17. 

d Job. makes Is. 
25 yrs. of age; 
others 33, wh. 
was the age of 
Christ at the 
craciflzion. 

e E. T. Miller. 

" If Abraham's 
heart could have 
known how to 
relent, that ques- 
tion of his dear, 
innocent, and 
pious son had 
melted it into 
compassion. I 
know not whe- 
ther that word, 
*' my father," did 
not strike Abra- 
ham as deep as 
the knife of 
Abraham could 
strike his son." — 
Bp. Hall. 

Abraham 
prevented 
from offering 
Isaac 

a Ma. xxvii. 2; 
Is. lili. 7; Ph. ii. 
8; Jo. X. 17, 1& 

b He. xl. 17—19; 
Ja. ii. 21—24. 

e IS. XV. 22; Mi. 
vt7,8;Kp.iilO. 

d Bo. viii. 82. 

< Buah. "The 
original *I have 



''the mount of the vision of the Lord" (see ver. 14), the fact 
that the mount of the temple bore the same name (2 Chron. iii. 1), 
the distance, two days' journey from Beersheba, which would 
just suffice to bring l^e company to Jerusalem, whereas Grerizim 
could not have been reached tr&oa. Beersheba on the third day, 
are arguments too strong to be set aside by the single difficult 
mentioned above, which, in fact, is no difficulty at aU.^ 

4 —8. (4) third day, the time helps to fix the day (Gerizim, 
for wh. some plead, could not have been reached in so short a 
time), saw . . off, prob. not very far, i.e. in the distance, or 
before him. (5) abide . . ass, wh. he would have said if the 
mt. had been very far off. come . . you,* he seems to have had 
faith that both would return.^ (6) wood . . son,<' Isaac must 
have been strong to carry enough to consume the sacrifice.** 
fire, brand, or torch : ano&er proof that the place was not very 
distant, knife, A. forgets nothing. The sacrifice is already 
offered in intention and will, they . . together, as it would 
seem, their last journey. (7) where . . lamb, (1.) Isaac is igno- 
rant of his father's purpose, (2.) He is familiar with the customary 
sacrifice. (8) God . . provide, A. has unlimited faith in God. 
Heb. yireh lo Tiasseh, will see for Himself the lamb. 

Helps and hindrances of the Christian life. — ^We observe that 
in the path of faith — I. Human help is profitable. Essential 
service was no doubt rendered by tiiese young men. What 
higher service can the human know than to wait on the Divine ? 
1. Let the demands of faith be boldly urged ; 2. Let 'the service 
be cheerfully rendered. II. Human help is limited. III. Human 
help must receive a timely dismissal. Here is— 1. Discernment. 
These young men would have stopped Abraham's work. 2. Deci- 
sion : " Abide ye here." 17. The grandest triumphs have been 
achieved alone.* 

Carrying fire. — Caravans carry with them the iron grating for 
the fire ; and sometimes, owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a light, the charcoal fire which had been used the 
previous night was carried suspend^ by a chain, and kept 
burning. Tils may have been the case with Abraham, who had 
been more than a night on the way to Moriah : he laid the wood 
on Isaac his son, and took the fire in his hand, most likely that 
which he had kindled in the chill of the evening before, G«n. 
xxii. 

9 — ^12. (9) altar, of earth, or loose stones, bound . . son,<> 
who did not resist, laid . . wood, and he finds that the victim 
is provided. (10) and, etCy^ what shall prevent the consumma- 
tion of the act? (11) angel . . Lord,*' the angel Jehovah, the 
covenant God. (12) for, etc.^* "The idea is simply that he 
knew, by a new proof, by having actually made trial of him."« 

The sacrifice of Isauo. — Here we see exhibited — ^I. The sacrifice 
of eternal love. Look at — 1. The antiquity of the love between 
the Father and the Son; 2. Its intensity. II. The method of 
human salvation. 1. The consummation of the sacrifice was 
delayed. Even as Abraham fpr three days contemplated Isaac a 
deatdi, so for ages did the Father contemplate Calvaiy. 2. The 
mortal wound was inflicted by the Father. The accursed knife 
was Jewish envy, and Boman indifference and scorn. 3. Hie 
Son was unresisting/ 
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Timely succour, — God is wise to conceal the succours he intends 
in the several changes of thy life, that so He may draw thy 
iieart into an entire dependence on His faithful promise. Thus, 
to try the metal of Abraham's faith, He let him go on till his 
hand was stretched forth, and then He comes to his rescue. 
Christ sends His disciples to sea, but stays behind Himself, on a 
design to try their f aitii and show His love. Comfort thyself, 
therefore, with this, though thou seest not thy God in the way, 
jet thou shalt find Him in the end.^ 

13, 14. (13) ram, one separated fr. the flock.** thicket, in 
wh. some see a type of the crown of thorns.^ offered . . son, 
but Isaac was the true type of Jesus, and virtually offered. (14) 
Jehovah-jireh. {the Lord will see, or provide), see on v. 8. 

Jehovah'jireh, or BiviTie providence. — ^Abrailiam's offering of 
Isaac teaches — I. God's right to our gpreatest blessings. II. Man's 
duty in the highest trial. III. God's providence in the greatest 
emergency. Concerning the latter, consider — ^That its provisions 
1. Correspond exactly with human wants. With our wants as 
(1) Creatures — corporeally, intellectually, socially; (2) Sinners- 
purifying influences and pardoning grace. 2. Are obtained in 
comiection with individiial agency. 3. Are often strikingly 
memorable.^ 

The ram. — ^If we might suppose that the ram in this instance 
had four horns, like some examples occasionally seen among the 
Asiatic races, as well as in a breed common in the north of 
Europe, his liability to be caught by the horns in a thick-gprown, 
tangled underwood must have been very great. It is easy to see, 
by a contemplation of the figure, that a bunch of horns so 
variously twisted and "crankled" would have involved the 
animal in fresh difficulties whichever way he turned in attempt- 
ing to extricate himself. Mohammedan writers say that tibie 
horns of the ram in question were fixed upon the Kaaba or 
temple of Mecca by the early Arabians; and that, to remove 
occasion of idolatry, they were taken down by Mohammed. 

15—19. (15) angel, the same as in v. 11. (16) By 
. . sworn,* He could swear by no greater. God's final promise 
to A., confirming all the rest, because, etc., A. inherits the 
reward of faith. (17) seed . . enemies, i.e. iiiey shall subdue 
them. To possess a gate was to hold the city to wh. it pertained. 
(18) seed . . blessed^ {see on xii. 3), they shall find i^eir happi- 
ness in thy seed, i,e. in the Messiah. (19) they . . together, 
the Divine blessing resting on both. 

The promise to Abraham. — Notice — I. Its certainty — " by my- 
self." By — 1. One who is able to perform His promises; 2. One 
who is willing to perform His promises ; 3. One with whom non- 
fulfilment of His word is impossible. II. Its chief points. 
3. Prosperity in worldly affairs ; 2. Increase of number ; 3. Exten- 
sion of dominion; 4. Ability to lay the world under eternal 
obligations. III. Its lessons to us. If we have faith and 
obedience like Abraham, like him, we shall also be blessed.<^ 

Perpetuated blessings. — It has been asked why the goodness of 
one man should extend to, and be rewarded in, successive gene- 
rations, covering the remotest ages, and reaching to the close of 
our present economy? But is it not a fact that in the world of 
providence the very same thing occurs? Has not, for instance. 
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known,' denotes 
an eventual 
knowing, a dis- 
covering by 
actual experi- 
ment.* ' — Murphy. 

fR. A. Qriffln. 
g Oumali. 

Jehovah- 
jireh 

a He. vii. 26. 

b Augtutiru, 

e D. Thomat, D.D. 

^'Thia became a 
proverb among 
the Hebrews, 
that if any should 
be in trouble and 
should desire the 
help of the Lord, 
they should say, 
*■ In the mount 
the Lord will 
see,' that is, as 
He had mercy 
on Abraham, so 
will He have 
mercy on us.'*— 
Jerome. 

"He that made 
that beast brhigs 
him thither, fas- 
tens him there. 
Even in small 
things there is 
a great provi- 
dence." — 5i>. 
Hall. 

Abraham 
dwells at 
Beer-sheba 

a He. vi. 13, 14. 

6 Lu. i. 72—75; 
aa.iiL7— 16;Ac. 
iii. 25. 

c C. Johnstone, 

"Isaac had never 
been so precious 
to his father, if 
ha had not been 
recovered from 
death; if he had 
not been as 
miraculously 
restored as 
given. Abraham 
had never been 
as blessed in his 
seed, if he had 
not neglected 
Isaac for 0od. 
The only way to 
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find comfort ia 
an earthly thing 
ia to sarrender it 
in a believing 
carelessness into 
the hands of 
God."— 5i« HalL 

"Duty by habit 
is to pleasare 
tam'd; 
He is content 
who to obey 
has leam'd." 

•—Sir E. Brydges. 

d Dr. Cumming. 

' the pedi^ee 
of Sebekab. 

a Qe. xL 29. 

& The land of Uz. 
The country of 
Job was prob. so 
called fr. Uuz. 

c Fr, whom perh. 
the Chaldeans 
were derived." — 
KcUisch, 

d See BlunVs Un- 
designed Coinei- 
denees, Pt I., 4, 
pp. 35—37. 

e R, was the dau. 
of Isaac's Urat 
cooain. 

"A good name 
will wear out; a 
bad one may be 
tamed; a nick- 
name lasts for 
ever."— Ztnimcr- 
mcm, 

/ Cariyle, 



such a character as Howard, the great philanthropist, left a mark 
upon the world that cannot be obliterated, and bequeathed 
influences that live after he has gone up higher? Have not the 
victories of Wellington, secured at a dr^ul price, left us years of 
prosperity and peace? Do not milUonB stime in the light, and 
are not thousands of hearts warmed by the fires that were 
kindled in the days of the great Reformation by Luther, by 
Ridley, Gramner, Knox, Calvin, and others? And if you find 
this to be the fact in the world, you should not object to its 
being declared to be the law of Grod's administration of the 
world. The discovery of ^ndnting, steam, tiie electric telegraph, 
are also illustrations, all tending to show that beneficent dis- 
coveries made by fathers break in benedictions upon their chil- 
dren.^ 

20—24. (20) and, etCy^ this is prob. intended to intro. the 
ace. of the mar. of Isaac. (21) Huz« (.^ light sandy soil). Buz 
{contempt). "Kemael (? assemblf/ of God). (22) Chesed«(^af»). 
Hazo (risio7i). Fildash ( Aflame). Jidlapk {weepmg). Be- 
th.\x&V^(Jmanqf God). (23) Bebekah (m&Aaimn^).* Nahor 
. . brother, his elder bro. (24) concubine, secondary wife. 
Bemnah {exalted). Tebah {executioner). Gaham {? sun- 
burnt). Thahash {badger or seal). Maacha {oppression). 

Importance of names. — There is much, nay, ahnost aU, in 
names. The name is the earliest g^arment you wrap round the 
earth, to which it thenceforth cleaves more tenaciously (for these 
are names that have lasted nigh thirty centuries) than the very 
skin. And now from without, what mystic influences does it not 
send inwards, even to the centre, especially in those plastic first- 
times, when the whole soul is yet infantine, soft; and the 
invisible seed-grain will grow to be an aU-over-shadowy tree I 
Names ? Could I unfold the influence of names, which are the 
most important of all clothings, I were a second great Trisme- 
gistus. Not only all common speech, but science — ^poetry itself — 
is no other, if thou consider it, than a right naming. Adam's 
first task was giving names to natural appearances. What is 
ours still but a continuation of the same, be the appearance 
exotic, vegetable, organic, mechanic, stars, or starry movements 
(as in science) ; or (as in poetry) passions, virtues, calamities^ 
God, attributes, gods \f 
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the death 
of Sarah 

a LightfooU 

5 1 Ch. zxiz. 15 ; 
Ps, cv. 9 — 13; 
He. xi. 9, 10 ; Ac. 
viL 5 ; He. zL 13. 

*^A bnrial-plftce 
ia the Qrst land 
that A. has in 
Canaan."— J^i^M- 
foot. 



CHAPTER TEE TJFENTY^THIRD. 

1 — 4. (1) Sarah . . old« S. the only woman whose age is 
mentioned in the Bible." Her son, Isaac, was now 37 yrs. old. 
(2) Kirjatk-arba {citij of Arba% the Jews interpret it, " city 
of the four," bee. Adajn, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were buried 
there. Abraham . . her, either A. was absent fr. home, or 
prob. he went to Sarah's tent. (3) sons of Heth, elsewhere 
called Hittites. (4) I . . you,^ as a nomad chief he wandered 
ab. with his flocks, give . . you, first mention of a burial. 

The purchased grave (on the whole chapter). — ^Look upon the 
purchase of the field of Hachpelah in its connection with — I. 
Sarah ; it is a token of respect to the dead. The body deserves 
such respect, because — 1. It has been the man's dwelling-place ; 
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2. It has assisted the soul to express itself ; 3. It is destined for 
a higher and nobler service. II. Abraham himself. It shows 
that he xirepared for death. 1. It taught him that the highest 
earthly possessions terminate in a gn^ve; 2. It implies that he 
waited for death. III. The Jewish nation. It serves as a monu- 
ment for their instruction. 1. Its porchase taught them that it 
would soon be theirs ; 2. Its stillness taught them to be active ; 

3. Its solenmity taught them to seek that country where there is 
no grave.' 

Funeral customs, — The ancient Greeks were accustomed to lay 
oat the body after it was shrouded in its grave clothes ; sometimes 
upon a bier,' which they bedecked with various sorts of flowers. 
The place where the bodies were laid out, was near the door of 
the house : there the friends of the deceased attended them with 
loud lamentations ; a custom which still continues to be observed 
among that people. Dr. Chandler, when travelling in Greece, 
saw a woman at Megara, sitting with the door of her cottage 
open, lamenting her dead husband aloud ; and at Zante, a woman 
in a house wiQi the door open, bewailing her little son, whose 
body lay by her dressed, the hair powdered, the face painted and 
bedecked with gold leaf. This custom of mourning for the dead, 
near the door of the house, was probably borrowed from the 
Syrians ; and if so, it will serve to illustrate an obscure expres- 
sion of Moses, relative to Abraham : "And Sarah died in Kirjath- 
arba ; and Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for 
her." He came out of his own separate tent, and seating himself 
on the ground near the door of her tent, where her corpse was 
placed, that he might perform those public solemn rites of 
mourning, that were required, as well by decency as affection, 
lamented with many tears the loss he had sustained.'' 

5—9. (5) saying:, aco. to LXX., "Saying, not so." (6) 
nighty prince,** Ut^ a prince of God : in ref. to his wealth, 
choice, etc.,^ either " the choicest of our," etc., or, " in any thou 
shalt choose." (7) bowed, etc., A. returns courtesy for courtesy. 
The real Christian should never be outdone in true politeness. 
(8) If . . mind, if this be your pleasure, if you are willing. 
Sphron (fawn-lika), Zohar (whiteness), (9) give, sell, let 
me have. ISIarClipelah,<: (double cave\ eitJier a cave having two 
cavities or two entrances, for . . worth, a fair price. Heb. 
lakkeseph, for full silver. 

Oriental politeness. — ^The politeness of Abraham may be seen 
exemplified among the highest and the lowest of the people of 
the East : in this respect, nature seems to have done for them 
what art has done for others. With what grace do all classes 
how on receiving a favour, or in paying their respects to a 
superior I Sometimes they bow down to tlw ground ; at other 
times they put their hands on their hosornSy and gently incline 
the head ; l^ey also put the right hand on the face in a longi- 
tudinal position ; and sometimes give a long and graceful sweep 
with the right hand, from the foreJiead to the ground A' 

10—16. (10) audience . . city, gate of city was the forum, 
place of justice, business, etc. (11) Lord . . give, etc.y custo- 
mary expressions of politeness. stUl com. in transacting business 
in the E. (13) give . . field, A. insists on bitying it. (15) four 
• . silver, as the word shekel<^ = weight, the value of these 400 
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c Jenkm Jones. 

** There is no- 
thing more cer- 
tain than death, 
nothing more un- 
certain than the 
time of dying. I 
wilJ, therefore^ 
be prepared for 
that at all times, 
which may coma 
at any time, must 
come at one time 
or another. I 
shall not hasten 
my death by 
being still ready* 
but sweeten it. 
It makes me not 
die the sooner, 
but the better.'* 
— Wdrtciek. 

Death only 
draws up the 
veil and reveals 
the glories of 
heaven to the 
emancipated 
soul of the Chris- 
tian. 

d Paxton. 



Abraham 
treats for * 
the purchase 
of the cave of 
Machpelah 

aGte. xiii. 2; xiv. 
14. 

b Thomson, L. and 
B., 678. 

e RoMnson, B. R.y. 
ii. 431 ; Thomson, 
L. and A, 680; 
Stanley, Serm. in 
E., Appen. 

" There are in 
business three 
things necessary 
— knowledge, 
temper, and 
time."— /W/Aam. 

dRotherts. 

Abraliani 
buys the 
cave 

a In Iftter times 
the LXX. and 
the N. Test. (Ma. 
xvii. 24) identify 
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the shekel with 
the didrachma, 
wh. would make 
the shekel nearly 
} ozs. 220 grahis 
of our weight, or 
a little less in 
value than half- 
a-crown of our 
present money. 
The Held, there- 
fore, would have 
been purchased 
for about £52 
10s." — 5i)ea*er'« 
€om. 

b This is the 
first mention of 
money in the 
hist, of the world, 
t)ut it was un- 
coined/'-^miW* 
0. T. Hist. 
e J. Parker^ D.D. 
As a tract of 
■country nar- 
rowed in the dis- 
tance expands 
Itself when we 
Approach, thus 
the way to our 
near grave ap- 
pears to us as 
long as it did 
formerly when 
we were far off." 
^Richter. 
d Dr. Porter. 

the burial 
of Sarah 

•a Oe. 1. 13; Je. 
xxxii. 10, 11 ; Bu. 
iv. 7—10. 
b C. Simeon^ M.A. 
** It buries every 
errors-covers 
'every defect — 
extinguishes 
every resent- 
ment. From its 
peaceful bosom 
spring none but 
iond regrets and 
tender recollec- 
tions. Who can 
/look down upon 
the grave of an 
«nemy, and not 
feel a oompunc- 
itions throb that 
he should have 
warred with the 
poor handful of 
dust that lies 
mouldering be- 
fore him ? V — 
WouhingUm Irving 
''The grave is 
the common 
treasury to which 



" weights " of silver not known. (16) current . . merchant,* 
lit, sUver passing with the merchant. 

Buying a grave, — I. Look at Abraham buying a grave. The 
good man is forced into such commerce as well as the bad ; the 
best man of his age here bargains for a burial-ground. II. The 
manner in which the chUdxen of Heth answered him deserves 
special notice. III. Learn l^at man's final requirement of man 
is a grave. IV. From the fact of Abraham mourning for Sarah, 
note, that consecration to Gk)d's purposes does not eradicate our 
deep human love.« 

Arab politeness. — In making purchases from an Arab, his 
politeness is almost amazing. When the price is asked, he re- 
plies, " Whatever you please, my lord," When pressed for a 
more definite answer, he says, " Take it without money." One 
cannot but remember, under any circumstances, Abraham's 
treaty with the sons of Heth for the cave of Machpelah. Our 
feelings of romance, however, are somewhat damped when we 
find that the price ultimately demanded is four or five times the value 
of the article. An Arab always tells you that his house is yours, 
his property is yours, he himself is your slave ; that he loves you 
with aU his heart, would defend you with his life, etc., etc. This 
all sounds very pretty, but it would be just as well not to rely to 
much on it, for fear of disappointment. Nothing, however, is 
lost by politeness ; and so one may seem to believe all that is 
said, and even utter an occasional ^^ Ullah yutarvwcl nmrak ya 
sidy / " (May Grod prolong your life, O my lord I) by way of 
showing g^ratitude. The Arabs are most profuse in t^e use of 
titles. Every beggar will address his fellow with " O, my lord ! " 
ya sidy (pronounced seedy), or " your excellency I " J^iaiflA, while 
the traveller is generally saadatak (your highness !).<* 

17—20, (17) field, district, portion of land, sure, Heb., 
ydkom, stood : i.e. were made sbable, confirmed. (18) before . . 
city, the bargain was ratified in the presence of competent 
witnesses. (19) and . . this, having secured and paid for the 
land, before Mamre, in i^e face of ; or, E. of M. (20) were 
. . Abraham,^ lit,, " stood firm to Abraham." 

Abraham purchasing a burying -place in Canaan. — Bemark — ^I. 
The manner in which the agreement was made. Notice — 1. The 
courteousness of the parties engaged ; 2. Their equity ; 3. Their 
prudence. II. The ends for which it was made. Abraham 
bought the field to — 1. Bury his wife ; 2. Express his confidence 
in tiie Divine promise ; 3. Perpetuate among his posterity the 
expectation of the promised land.* 

Immorality in trade. — It ought to be so that a little child 
could take in its hand a sum of money, and go to any store for a 
commodity, and hand that money over the counter, and, telling 
what it wants, receive an article as much better tiian its own 
uninstructed judgment could choose as the knowledge of the 
merchant is superior to its knowledge ; but I am afraid it would 
net be safe to go shopping in that way. I am afraid that if yon 
were no judge of material, and bought accordingly, you would 
have poor garments. I am afraid that if you had no judgment 
of prices, you would jiay inordinately for many things. These 
merchants, these men that sell goods — ^how many pretences they 
weave 1 What i)oor articles, with what a good face, do they 
palm off on their customers ! How they Buppreas the tmth ! 
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How tiiey indulge in over-praising or nnder-valuing, as the case 
may be I How much there is of systematic commercial deceit and 
wrong-doing ihronghout it 1« 



CHAPTER THE TfFENTF-FOUETH 

1—6. (1) old,o 137 yrs. at death of Sarah ; and 140 at mar. 
of Isaac, who was then 40. (2) servant,^ prob. Eliezer of 
Damascus, hand . . thigh, form of adjuration mentioned only 
in one other place ;' prob. token of entire subjection. (3) take 
. . Cana6knite8)<* a licentious, heathen, doomed race. (4) go . . 
country,' Mesopotamia, v. 10. (5) will . . land, a natural 
supposition, commendable caution. (6) beware . . again, a 
wise father will seek to preserve his son fr. ensnaring influences. 

Isaac's marriage (on the whole chapter). — I. The selection of 
the bride. Abraham's command (v. 3) was given because — 1. 
The Canaanites differed from Isaac in their taste; 2. A bad 
influence might be exerted on Isaac's mind ; 3. The Canaanites 
weie to be destroyed. II. The means employed to ensure success. 
1. Human instrumentality ; 2. Trust in Gk)d ; 3. Self -remunera- 
tion. III. The spirit in which the marriage was consummated. 
It was — 1. Mod^; 2. Confident;! 3. Loving. Conclusion — (1) 
Let the youth of our country study this history ; (2) May parents 
follow the example of Abraham./ 

Marriage in the East, — ^Among the Jews the father of a family 
selects wives for his sons, and husbands for his daughters. If a 
Eon had a preference for any person as his wife, he asked the 
father to obtain her from her father. But the father could not 
give the daughter in marriage without the consent of the 
brothers (Jahn). These are the very rules observed by the 
Kestorians at the present day. No young man thinks of 
making a marriage contract for himself. In case the father is 
dead, the eldest brother takes the father's place. Where the 
intended bride lives at a distance, the matter is sometimes in- 
tmsted to some faithful servant or agent, as wsks done by 
Abraham in relation to his son Isaac. This event was remark- 
ably illustrated by the history of a marriage that took place a 
short time since among the Nestorians in the mountains. Indeed 
there was such a remarkable coincidence of names and circum- 
stances, that it seemed like acting over again that most interest- 
ing part of sacred history. The Nestorian patriarch, Abraham, 
who was in the place of a father to his younger brother, Isaac, 
being desirous of procuring a wife for his foster son, sent his 
most trusty steward to a distant part of the country to obtain one 
from among his own people. The servant took with him jewels 
and raiment for the future wife of Isaac, and presents for her 
near relatives. He was no less prosperous than the servant of his 
master's namesake, the ancient patriarch, Abraham. But though 
I became acquainted with all pcurties in the case, I must leave the 
reader's imagination to fill up some of its incidents. Only let 
him substitute mules for camelSy which are not used in this 
mountainous country, and I may refer to the close of the 24th 
chapter of Genesis for the sequel. The damsel was brought to 
the house of this modem patriarch, and " Isaac took her, and she 
became his wife, and he loved her."^ 
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we must all be 
taxed."— AttWv. 
eH. W.Beeehtr. 
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Abraham 
sends his 
servant to 
find a wife 
for Isaac 

a Ge. xzL 6, 

b Ge. XV. 2. 

c Ge. xlviL 29. 

dGto.xxTU.46; 1 
Go, vil. 37 ; 2 Co. 
iv. 14. 

« De. vi. 13. 

fJenkin Jones, 

"The homeliest 
services that we 
do in an honest 
calling, though it 
be but to plough, 
or dig, If done 
in obedience, and 
conscious of 
God*B command- 
ment, is crowned 
with an ample 
reward ; whereas 
the best works, 
for their kind, if 
without respect 
of GK)d'B injunc- 
tion and glory, 
are loaded with 
curses." — Bishop 
Hall, 

"It Is not onljr 
paying wages, 
and giving com- 
mands, that con- 
stitutes a master 
of a family ; but 
prudence, equal 
behaviouf, with. 
a readiness to- 
protect and 
cherish them, ia 
what entitles a.- 
man to that cha- 
racter in their 
very hearts and 
sentiments.**' 
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"he assures 
him that his 
"way shall be 
prepared 

a Ex. xxii. 20; 
Pa. xxxiv. 7. 
bJ,A. Woodhead. 
" Gk)d has set 
the type of mar- 
riage before us 
throughout all 
creation. Eaoh 
creature seeks 
its perfection 
through being 
blent with ano- 
ther. The very 
lieaven andearth 
picture it to u««, 
for does not the 
sky embrace the 
^een earth as 
its bride? Pre- 
cious, excellent, 
glorious, is that 
word of the Holy 
Ohost,* the heart 
of the husband 
doth safely trast 
mher.' "-Luther. 
cSarmer. 

the servant 
departs to 
the City 
of Nahor 

« "And he took 
part of all his 
master's goods 
in his hand.*'— 
LXX., aUo Vttlg. 
**Ab though A. 
had sent a pre- 
fient with the 
servant to con- 
ciliate the bride's 
lamajr—Spkr.'s 
Com, 

b Ge. xxvii. 48; 
<^. xi. 81; Ac. 
vii. 2, 

c See Horner^ Od., 
viL 20. In the 
form of a girl, 
Hinerva meets 
Ulysses when 
ab. to enter the 
city of the Fhos- 
Tiicians in the 
evening. See 
also Robifuoiit B, 
JZ., U. 368. 

d Ne. i. 11 ; Pa. 
xxviL fi; Pr. iii 
fi, 6 ; Ph. iv. 6. 

« Ju. vi. 17 ; 1 S. 
vl.7; xiv. 8; XX. 
7. 



7 — 9. (7) he . . thee,« A. believes that his servaxLt^B waj will 
beopened ; and all hindiaiioeB will be removed, tliou . . thenoe, 
whom God will select. (8) if . . thee, ete., this said to calm the 
servant's fears. A. has no doubt of the issue, only . . again, 
on no aco. is the servant to promise his kindred to return and 
bring Isaac thither. (9) master, Heb. adonav^ lord. 

Bring, not my son thither again, — '* Bring not my son thither 
again '' — ^I. Lest heltall into ^e habits of his kindred. II. Lest 
my own labours prove to have been in vain. III. Lest the 
promises made to me be annulled, and he be eternally lost IV. 
Lest Ihou thyself be ever troubled with the gnawings of an 
awakened conscience, and a sense of the non-fulfilment of thy 
duty to me.* 

Eagtern oathtt. — ^The present mode of swearing among the 
Mohammedan Arabs, that live in tents as the patriarchs did, 
according ixidela Roqtie, is by laying their hands on the Kcnran. 
They cause those who swear to wash tiieir hands before they give 
them the book ; they put their left hand underneath, and the 
right over it. Whe&er, among the patriarchs, one hand was 
under, and the other upon the l^igh, is not certain; possibly 
Abraham's servant might swear with one hand under his master's 
thigh, and the other stretched out to heaven. As the posterity of 
the patriarchs are described as coming out of the thigh, it has 
been supposed this ceremony had some relation to their believing 
the promise of God, to bless aU the nations of the earth, by means 
of one that was to descend from Abraham.^ 

10 — 14. (10) ten . . master, more prob. than were abso- 
lutely needful : he would make a favourable impression, for . . 
iiand,<> implying that the camels were well laden : many servants 
also needed for protection, etc. unto . . Kahor, Haran or 
Charran.* (11) kneel, posture of camel resting, time . . 
^7ater,« lit. at ttie time of the going forth of the women-drawers 
of water. (12) send . . speed, Heb. hatereh^ cause it to hapx>en. 
(13) behold, etc,^ the season is opportune : all the industrious 
and healthy daughters of the x)eople will come hither. (14) 
and . . pass,'' he seeks evidence of God's choice, to . . soy, he 
would use his judgment in accosting the most likely, let . . 
drink, he would test her amiability by a simple request, and 
she, etc,^ she shall be willing to do more than I ask. let . . 
Isaac, one of such a temi)er and so employed would be a suitable 
wife for a pastoral chief, thereby . . master,' he thinks more 
of his master than of himself. 

A good servant. — Mark — I. The fidelity of this servant. He 
swore to his master, and disappointed him not. II. His self -f or- 
getf nlness. He spares no pain, refuses no toil, and complains of 
no difficulty. He lost himself entirely in his master. III. His 
piety. Note how he follows God's guidance, and waits for His 
hand. lY. His constancy. He gives his whole life to his master. 
From childhood to old age he had served lum./ 

The secret of success. — ^Edward Lee, of Manchester, Massachu- 
setts, was for several years a sailor, and apparently hardened in 
sin, but he became converted, and then all his energies were 
devoted to the service of Jesus Christ. Quitting the sea for tiie 
sake of being more useful, he took up his residence in his native 
village ; and the time which could be spared from his labours on 
the farm, he employed in behalf of Gk)d*s glory, and the salvation 
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of souls. For thirty years he kept up a weekly prayer-meeting 
eveiy Thursday aftanoon in his own. house. It was his rule to 
visit aU. the families in the village onoe in the year, to inquire 
after their spiritual welfare. The houses of affliction and sorrow 
vere always sure of his yisits and his prayers. In his own house, 
in the field, and on his journeys, wherever he could warn and 
plead with the impenitent, he was sure to do so. One night, 
patting up at an inn where a country ball had commenced, he 
got permission to enter the room, and addressed the company 
with such, moral power and energy, that dancing was abandoned, 
and the evening, begun in mirth and folly, was spent in holy 
exhortation, and clc»ed with prayer. Mr. Lee gave away one- 
eighth of his income, yet left enough to support his widow for 
tlurty years after his death. Wonderful example of piety 1 "What 
was the secret of his high attainments ? He 'was a man of 
prayer! A few days before he died, he i)ointed his Christian 
friends to a spot on the floor, and observed that for more than 
thirty years, with the exception of ten days' illness, he had risen 
from Ids bed at night, and prayed for a dying world's salvation. 
His minister used to say, ^' I am but a babe to brother Lee : I 
prize his prayers more than gold." 

15— SO. (.15) before, etc,,**^ his fidelity rewarded by a prompt 
answer. Sebekah, etc.^^ see on xxii. 20. shcMilder, a practice 
com. with the Hebs. (16) fair . . upon, not simply good-looking, 
bat appearing good, lit, " good of countenance." virgin . . ber, 
nnmarried, chaste, modest, went . . well, steps leading to it. 
(17) ran, etc., his eagerness denotes his hopefulness. (18) 
drink,'' first pt. of required sign is met. lord, ^e is respectful 
as well as kind. If the servant was Eliezer, he was prob. an old 
man. (19) said, without being asked : last pt. of the sign. 
(20) basted, alacrity in kindness, and . . troug^b, carefulness : 
did not throw it away, ran . . camels, spared neither time, 
trouble, nor toil : showed cheerfulness, strength, etc. 

Rehekah. — Eebekah — I. Game of a good stock. II. Was trained 
in habits of industry. III. Had a virtuous character : looked good, 
was chaste, and modest — did not speak first to the servant. lY. 
Was courteous, " my lord." V. Was good-natured : cheerfully 
doing more than requested. Let maidens secdc to be like 
Bebekah. 

Drawing rcater. — " It is the work of females in the[East to draw 
water both morning and evening ; and they may be seen going 
in groups to tiie wells, with tiieir vessels on the hip or the 
shoulder. In the morning they talk about the events of the past 
night, and in the evening about those of the day : many a time 
would the story of Abraham's servant and Bebekah, the daughter 
of Bethuel, be repeated by the women of Mesopotamia in their 
visits to the well." •' " The women among the Orientals, arereduced 
to a state of great subjection. In Barbary they regard the civility 
and respect which the xwliter nations of Europe pay to the weaker 
Bex as extr a vagance, and so many infringements of that law of 
nature which assigns toman the pre-eminence. The matrons of that 
country, though they are considered indeed as servants of better 
station, yet have the greatest share of toil and business upon 
their hands. While the lazy husband reposes under some neigh- 
bouring shade, and the young people of both sexes tend the 
flocks, the wives are ocoupied all the day long, either in toiling 
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/ C. J. Vavghm, 
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" Marriage is the 
best state 'for 
man In general; 
and every man 
is a worse man 
in proportion ag 
he is unfit for 
the marriage 
state."— /(0/m«on. 



" Nuptial love 
maketh man- 
kind, friendly 
love iierfecteth 
it ; but franton 
love corrupteth 
and embaseth it.*' 



Bebekah 

aIfi. Ixv. 24; Da. 
1x. 23 ; Fs. xxxiv. 
16. 

6 Pr. xxxi. 27. 



c Pr. xxxl. 26 ; 1 
Pe. ilL 8. 



'•If it is re- 
membered that 
camels, though 
endowed in an 
almost marvel- 
lous degree with 
the power of en- 
during thirst, 
drink, when an 
opportunity 
offers, an enor- 
mous quantity of 
water, it will be 
acknowledged 
that the truublo 
to which the 
maiden cheer- 
fully submitted 
required more 
than ordinary 
patience." — A'o- 
liteh. 

d Roberts. 

" Strong are the 
instincts with 
which God has 
guarded the sa- 
credness of mar- 
riage.*' — Maria 
dPIntoah. 
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"If you wish to 
marry Buitably, 
marry your 
equal" — Ovid. 

€ Paxton. 



Bebekah's 
kindness 
and its 
reward 



aHarmer. 



" Hay is not 
made in the East. 
Cattle continue 
at the present 
day to be fed 
with chopped 
Btrawmized with 
barley. The 
common reader 
would suppose 
tiie * straw' to 
be for litter; but 
straw is never so 
employed in the 
East; dung dried 
and pounded 
being used for 
that purpose." — 
PicL Bible. 



** Kindness in 
woman, not her 
beauteous looks, 
shall win my 
\oyer—8hake- 
gpeart, 

Bebekah 
tells lier 
mother 

a Gto. xTXii. 10; 
Ps. ^cviii. 8. 

" The good wife 
is none of our 
dainty dames, 
who love to ap- 
pear in a variety 
of suits every 
day new; as if 
a gown, like a 
stratagem in 
war, were to be 
used but once. 
But our good 
wife sets up a 
Bail according to 
the keel of her 
husband's estate; 
and, if of high 



on their looms, or in grinding at the mill, or in preparing bread 
or other kind of farinaceous food. Nor is this lUl ; for to finish 
the day, * at the time of evening/ to use the words of the sacred 
historian, * even at the time that women go out to draw water,* 
they must equip themselves with a pitcher or goat's skin, and 
tying their sucking children behind them, trudge out in this 
manner, two or thxSse miles, to fetch water."* 

21 — 25. (21) wondering, etc.^ anxious ab. her : amazed, etc. 
held . . peace, thinking x>erh. that her tongue would betray her. 
(22) ear-ring, lit, a ring, prob. nose-ring : still worn in E. brace- 
lets, etc., what present more likely to succeed. (23) wliose . . 
thou P he desired to know of her kindred, v. 4. is . . in P by 
this he might judge of the size of the establishment. (24) 
and, etc.y her answer resolved his doubts, confirmed his hopes^ 
filled him with joy. (25) straw, chaff, provender, fodder^ 
barley, beans, etc. 

Kindness rewarded. — ^The reward was — I. Unexpected : Bebekah 
was not kind for the sake of gain. II. Suitable : adapted to her 
sex, station, and the customs of her people. III. Valuable: a 
great return for a small act. Learn — (1) The best reward of 
kindness is a heart strengthened in love of kindness; (2) ^'A 
cup of cold water" shall not lose its reward ; (3) Gkxi will ulti- 
mately reward the good, whom men may treat with ingratitude. 

Oriental ornaments. — ^The weight of the ornaments that the 
servant of Abraham put upon Bebekah appears to us rather extra- 
ordinary. Sir J. Ghardin assures us as heavy, and even heavier, 
were worn by the women of the East when he was there. The 
ear-ring, or jewel for the face, weighed half a shekel; and the 
bracelets for her hands ten shekels (Gren. xxiv. 22), which, as he 
justly observes, is about five ounces. Upon which he tells us, 
V the women wear rings and bracelets of as great weight as this, 
through all Asia, and even much heavier. They are rather 
manacles than bracelets. There are some as large as the finger. 
The women wear several of them, one above the other, in such 
a manner as sometimes to have the arm covered with them from 
the wrist to the elbow. Poor people wear as many of glass or 
horn. They hardly ever take them off : they are their riches.* 

26 — 28. (26) worshipped, thanking God for this happy 
termination of his journey. (27) I . . way,' one must be in the 
way of duty, obedience, providence, if he would have God to lead 
him. (28) ran, full of wonder at what she had heard ; and joy, 
bee. of the presents she had received, her . . house, women's 
apartments or tents distinct fr. those of the men. things, and 
showing the presents. It is well for maidens when they can tell 
their mothers of the gifts made to them. A modest dam., a sym- 
pathising mother. 

Mothers and dav^ghters. — ^This relation should be marked by — 
I. Confidence on the side of the daughter. II. Sympathy on the 
side of the mother. Learn — (1) Happy the mother whose 
daughter withholds no secrets from her ; (2) Happy the daughter 
whose mother is always ready to hear and advise. 

Exhortation to duty. — ^Previous to the battle of Lutzen, in 
whidi eighty thousand Austrians were defeated by an army of 
t^rty-six thousand Prussians, commanded by Frederick the 
Great, this monarch ordered all his officexs to attend him, and 
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thus addressed them : — ^'^ To-morrow I intend grvrng the enemy 
batde ; and, as it will decide who are to be the future masters of 
Silesia, I expect every one of you will in the strictest manner do 
his duty. If any one of you is a coward, let him step forward 
before he makes others as cowardly as himself, — ^let him step 
forward, I say, and he shall immediately receive his discharge 
without ceremony or reproach. I see there is none among you 
who does not possess true heroism, and will not display it in 
defence of his Mng, of his country, and of himself. I shall be in 
the front and in the rear ; shall fly from wing to wing ; no com- 
pany will escape my notice ; and whoever I tilien find doing his 
duty, upon him will I heap honour and favour." 

29—33. (29) Labana (white^ prob. a youth at this time. 
(30) saw . . hands, etc., the sister had no concealments fr. her 
bro. (31) come . . without P Laban influenced by customs of 
bospitalily, and perh. also by his sister's presents.* for . . camels, 
Laban had ordered the servants to do this. (32) man . . house, 
i.e. A.'s servant, he . . camels, i.e. Laban. water . . feet, see 
on xviii. 4. (33) eat . . errand, <^ he had come a long journey, 
yet thinks more of his master's interests than his own g^ratifica- 
tion. 

Biity before self-gratification (v. 33). — ^We find here — I. Self 
kept in abeyance : this at a time — 1. "When Eliezer had arrived 
at the end of a long, anxious, wearying, and perilous journey ; 
2. T^en the hospitsdity of his entertainers had spread a repaist 
before him. II. Duty paramount He owed a duty — 1. To his 
master, whose business he was upon ; 2. To his entertainers, that 
they ghould not be kept in unnecessary suspense. 

Duty and self -denial. — ^There is a beautiful legend illustrating 
the blessedness of performing our duty at whatever cost to our 
own inclination. A beautiful vision of our Saviour had appeared 
to a monk, and in silent bliss he was gazing upon it. Ilie hour 
arrived at which it was his duty to feed the poor of the convent. 
He lingered not in his cell to enjoy the vision, but left it to 
perform his humble duty. When he returned, he found the 
blessed vision still waiting for him, and uttering these words, 
*' Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled." 

84—38. (34) and, etc.y the master's name would at once 
intro. him. (35) greatly,* variously, abundantly, great, rich 
and powerful, flocks, etc., elements of wealth that would be 
well understood by these pastoral people. (36) Sarah, they 
woold recall her name, son . . old, a hint that Isaac was now 
yonng. him . . hath, this young man, the sole heir. (37, 38) 
swear, see on v. 3. 

AhraluinCs servant (v. 34). — I. Uliezer's cliaracter. His posi- 
tion humble, a servant ; not the less honourable. Angels are 
Berrants ; Jesus was a servant. This man a pattern servant. 1. 
Attached. Not griven to change ; rolling stones, etc. Pecuniary 
gain of change often more than counterbalanced by moral loss. 
Might have got another master, with less religious gain; 2. 
Trustworthy. Hence his present mission. Seemeid to feel that 
be must be true to the trust rex)osed. " I am," etc. ; 3. Pious. 
His piety probably the source of other elements of character. 
A man of prayer (v. 12, etc.). He felt accountable to God as 
well as to Abraham. Away from home, the thought of his 
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parentage, she 
doth not so re* 
member what 
she was by birth, 
that she forgets 
wh%t she 1b by 
match."— /Wter. 

V. 26. T. Boston^ 
Wtt., iv. 4M. 

••Take the 
daughter of a 
good mother.*^ — 
Fuller. 

Laban and 
Eliezer 

a Qe. xxvii. 43— 
45; xzix. 1— 3U; 
etc. 

b Pr. xix. 6. 

e Job xTlIi. 12; 
Jo. iv. 34; Ep. 
vl. 5—8; Ma. vi. 
33. 

" There is no 
mean work, save 
that which is 
sordidly selfish; 
there is no irre- 
ligious work save 
that which is 
morally wrong; 
while in every 
sphere of life 
" the post of 
honour is the 
post of duty." — 
Chapin. 

" "WhoBo escapea 
a duty avoidH a 
gQ.iu."—Theo. 
Parker, 

Eliezer's 
address 

a Pr. X. 22 ; xxit. 
4. 

•' I have been 
formerly so silly 
as to hope that 
every servant I 
had might be 
made a friend; 
I am now con- 
vinced that the 
nature of servi- 
tude generally 
bears a contrary 
tendency. Peo- 
ple'd characters 
are to be chiefly 
collected from 
their education 
and place in life; 
birth itself doea 
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biitllttle."-^A«n- 
stone. 

" It is proper for 
everyone to con- 
sider, lu the case 
of all men, that 
be who has not 
been a servant 
cannot become a 
praiseworthy 
master ; and it is 
meet that we 
should plnme 
ourselves rather 
on acting the 
part of a servant 
properly than 
that of the mas- 
ter, first, towards 
the laws (for in 
this way we are 
servants of the 
gods), and next 
towards our 
elders."— P/ato. 

"The great high- 
road of human 
welfare lies along 
the old highway 
of steadfast well- 
doing; and they 
who are the most 
persistent, and 
work in the 
truest spirit, will 
Invariably be 
most successful; 
success treads on 
the heel of every 
right effort."— 5. 
Smiles, 

o Lctnge, 

" In everythinsr 
the ends well 
defined are the 
secret of durable 
8nccess.'*-Coim'ii. 

*' The hand that 
hath made you 
fair, hath made 
you good; the 
goodness that is 
cheap in beauty, 
makes beauty 
brief in good- 
ness; but grace 
being the soul of 
your complexion 
should keep the 
body of it ever 
fa-irr—ahake- 
speare. 
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master, etc. II. Miezer*g reward — 1. The satisfaotion of his own 
mind. This an important part of the reward of piel^. Con- 
Bcienoe at peaoe; 2. The joy of witnessin^r the prosperity of a 
master he loved, and contributing to it ; 3.- The trust, etc., of his 
master. The confidence of others in us very comforting' ; 4. His 
honourable mention in history : a servant's history in a book for 
all men, of which God is the author. (1) Wdl for those who 
serve to have good masters ; (2) Well for us if we searve Abra- 
ham's God. 

AfmtJ^nl serva/nt. — ^The Rev. S. W. Hanna says : " On the 10th 
of June, 1770, the town of Port-au-Prince was utterly overthrown 
by a dreadful earthquake. Prom one of the falling houses the 
inmates had fled, except a neg^o woman, the nurse of her master's 
infant child. She would not desert her charge, though the walls 
were even then giving way. Rushing to its bed-side, she stretched 
forth her arms to enfold it. The bmlding rocked to its founda- 
tion — ^the roof fell in. Did it crush &e hapless pair? The 
heavy fragments fell indeed upon the woman, but the infant 
escaped unharmed ; for its noble protectress extended her bended 
form across the body, and at the sacrifice of her own life pre- 
served her charge from destruction." 

30 — 41, see on w. 5 — 8. 

Ellezer's spee-ch (w. 34 — 49). — ^Eliezer's speech, the first in the 
Bible, considered as — ^I. The speech of a servant. II. The speech 
of a master. III. A speech which turns tibe heart to the master." 

Examples of s^tccessful men, — The world-renowned Rothschilds 
ascribe their success to the following rules: "Be an off-hand 
man : make a bargain at once. Never have anything to do 
with an unlucky man or plan. Be cautious and bold." John 
Jacob Astor, when requested to furnish incidents of his life, 
replied, '^My actions must make my Hfe." Stephen Girard's 
fundamental maxim was, " Take care of the cents : the dollars 
will take care of themselves." Amos Lawrence said, when aaked 
for advice, '^ Young man. base all your actions upon a principle 
of right ; preserve your integrity of character ; and in doing this, 
never reckon the cost." A. T. Stewart, the merchant-prince of 
New York, says, '' No abilities, however splendid, can oommand 
success without intense labour and persevering application." 
Nicholas Longworth, the Cincinnati millionaire, says, ^" I have 
always had these two things before me : Do what you undertake 
thoroughly. Be faithful in all accepted trusts." 

42^—46, see on w. 12—14. 

El\4izer'8 piety ( w. 42 — 44). — ^Eliezer, the ear&ly messengOT of 
Abraham, in the convoy of the heavenly messengers. A piotis 
diplomat, accompanied by the Angel of the Lord; The diplomats 
of this world are often accompanied by demons. The love and 
truth of God is a foundation for love and truth among men.* 

Women draming water. — It is still the proper business of the 
females to supply the family with water. Piom this drudgery, 
however, the married women are exempted, unless when single 
women are wanting. The proper time for drawing water in 
those burning climates is in the morning, or when the sun is 
going down ; then they go forth to perform that humble office, 
adorned with their trinkets, some of which are often of great 
value. Agreeably to this custom, Rebekah went instead of her 
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maihBir to fetch water from the well, and the servant of Abraham 
e^)ecstod to meet an unmarried female there who might parore a 
soitable match tot his master's son. In the East Indies the 
women also draw water at the pnblio wells, as Bebekah did cm 
that occasion, for travellers, their servants and their cattle ; and 
women of no mean rank literally illustrate the conduct of an 
unfortunate princess in tiie Jewish History by performing the 
sarices of a menial. The young women of Guzerat daily draw 
water from the wells, and carry the jars upon the head ; but 
those of high rank carry them upon the shoulder. In the same 
way Rebe£ih carried her pitcher; and probably for the same 
reason — ^because she was the daughter of an Eastern prince. 

47—49. (47 — 48«), see on w. 22—26. my . . daughtar, 
Bebekah was A.'s brother's grand-dau. (49) if . . znaster, if 
jovL will respond to his wish, that . . turn, i.e, go elsewhere to 
fulfil my mission. 

Eattern jewelry, — ^Nothing is more common than for heathen 
females to have a ring in the nose ; and this has led some to 
sappose that the jewel here alluded to was ^ut into that member, 
and not on the face. " I put a jewel on thy forehead " (Ezc^. 
XT. 11). The margin has, for forehead, "nose." It does not 
ai^iear to be generally known that there is an ornament which is 
worn by females in the East on theforeliead. It is made of thin 
gold, and is studded with precious stones, and called Pattam^ 
which signifies dignity. Thus, to tie on the Pattam is to " in- 
vest with high dignity." Patta-Istere " is the name of the first 
lawful wife of the kmg." In the Sathur-Agaraathe, this orna- 
ment is called " the ornament of the foreliead,'' Tyerman and 
Bennet say of a bride they saw in China : " Her head-dress 
sparkled with jewels, and was most elegantly beaded with rows 
of pearls encircling it like a coronet; from which a brilliant 
angular ornament hung ovw her forehead, and between her eye- 
brows."* 

50 — 64. (50) Laban, a bro. acting as joint guardian of his 
sister. Bethuel, who may have been aged and infirm.'' The 
. . Lord, this they knew fr. the details to wh. they had listened. 
we . . good, the Lord has already decided. (51) behold, etc.^ 
ace. to custom the matter was settled by the guardians of E. 
(o2) woririupped,* thanking God for the successful issue of his 
mission. (53) jewels, etc., bridal gifts to confirm the contract. 
(54) they . . £:i2ik, pleasure aft. business, send . . master, 
this servant was no loiterer. 

Calmjiess and resolution i7i duty. — There are few things more 
beautiful than the calm and resolute progress of an earnest 
spirit. The triumphs of genius may be more dazzling; tiie 
chances of good fortune may be more exciting ; but neither are 
at all so interesting or so worthy as the achievements of a steady, 
faithful, and fervent energy. The moral elements give an 
infinitely higher value to the latter, while, at the same time, they 
bring it comjKkratively within the reach of all. G-enius can be 
the lot of only a few ; good fortune may come to any, but it 
would be the part of a fool to wait for it ; whereas all may work 
with heartiness and might in the work to which they have given 
themselves. It is their simple duty to do this. It may seem but 
a small ^ing to do. No one certainly is entitled to any credit 
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mind In ft fair 
body is indeed a 
fine picture in a 
good light, and 
therefore it is no 
wonder that it 
makes the beaa- 
tifal sex all ovar 
charms."— ^d- 
dison. 



h Paxton. 

a Ps. xzxii. 8; 
xlviii. 14 : Pr. iil. 
6. 

" We all ori- 
ginally came 
from the woods; 
it is hard to era- 
dicate from any 
of us the old 
taste for the 
tftttoo and the 
war-paint ; ai^ 
thQ moment that 
money gets into 
our pockets, it 
somehow or 
another breaks 
out in ornaments 
on our person, 
without always 
giving refine- 
ment to our 
man n e r s."—- 
Whipple. 

b Roberis, 

Laban and 

Bethuel 

oonsent 

aTheHebs.have 
a trad, that J3. 
died on the day 
of Eliezer's ar- 
rival; while 
Josephus speaks 
of him as dead. 
^ArU. i. 16. 
b Ps. cxvi. 1, 2. 
" To men addict- 
ed to delights, 
busines is an in- 
terruption ; t o 
such as are cold 
to delights busi- 
ness is an enter- 
taiument For 
which reason It 
was said to one 
who commended 
a dull man for 
his application, 
* No thanks to 
him; if he had 
no business he 
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would have no- 
thing to do."— 
Steele, 

e Dr. TuUodk, 

Bebekah 
oonsents 

a Ge. zxxT. 8. 

"Tt Is Ihe most 
momentous 
qnestion a wo- 
man is ever 
called upon to 
decide, whether 
the faults of the 
man she loves 
are beyond re- 
medy, and will 
drag her down, 
or whether she 
is competent to 
be his earthly re- 
deemer, and lift 
him to her own 
level." — Holmes. 

*• Never marry 
but for love; but 
see that thou 
lovest what is 
lovely."— >Fm. 
Penn. 

" It is a mistake 
to consider mar- 
riage merely as a 
scheme of Imppi- 
ness. It is also 
a bond of service. 
It is the most 
ancient form of 
that social minis- 
tration which 
God has ordained 
for all human 
beings, and 
^hich is sym- 
bolised by all the 
relations of na- 
ture." — Chapin, 

b RoberU. 

Isaac meets 
Bebekah 

a Jos. L 8 : Ps. i. 
2;lxxii.l2; cxix. 
15; cxliiLfi. 

b C, H. Spurgeon. 

'* It is customary 
for both men and 
women, when an 
Emir or great 
I^rsonage is ap- 
proaching, to 



far doing it. Tet just because it is a duty, it will be found 
bearing a ridi reward. Hie labour of the faithful is never in 
vain. The fruits will be found gathered into his hand, while 
the hasty garlands of genius are fading away, and the prizes of 
the merely fortunate are turned into vanity.^ 

66—60. (55) brother, source of authority, mother, moved 
by affection, let . . ten, B. was a good dau., of whom they 
were not anxious to be rid. (56) hinder, etc.^ he x)6rh. is think- 
ing of his master's anxiety for his return. (57) inquire, etc^ as 
to the time she preferred for departing. (58) I will go, it shall 
not be told Isaac that she was an unwilling bride. (59) nurse, 
as a female attendant and friend ; one who by her relation was 
dear. Her name was Deborah.* (60) blessed, i.e, invoked a 
blessing, seed . . gate, see on Gen. xxii. 17. 

Diligence in bimness (v. 56). — ^We have here — ^I. An earnest 
servant's request : " Hinder me not." Hindrances in the way of 
du1<y are often — 1. Intentional : proceeding from many motives, 
as envy, ete. ; 2. Unintentional, as here, proceeding from the 
thoughtlessness of friendship, from the seductive influences of 
social customs, ete. II. A good man^s plea: '' seeing," ete. He 
regarded the Divine blessing — 1. As a summons to perseverance ; 
2. As a sufficient answer to hindrances ; 3. As a conclusive argu> 
ment for proper diligence. 

Mehekah and Iter nurse. — ^How often have scenes like this led 
my mind to the patriarchal age 1 The daughter is about for the 
first time to leave the x)atemal roof : the servants are all in con- 
fusion; each refers to things long gone by, each wishes to do 
something to attract the attention of his young mistress. One 
says, " Ah 1 do not forget him who nursed you when an infant ; " 
another, " How often did I bring you the beautiful lotus from 
the distant tank I Did I not always conceal your faults ? " The 
mother comes to take leave. She weeps, andi tenderly embraces 
her, saying, " My daughter, I shall see you no more : — Forget not 
your mother." The brother enfolds his sister in his arms, and 
promises soon to come and see her. The father is absorbed in 
thought, and is only aroused by the sobs of the party. He then 
affectionately embraces his daughter, and tells her not to fear. 
The female domestics must each smell of the poor g^l, and the 
men touch her feet. As Bebekah had her nurse to accompany 
her, so at this day the Aya (the nurse) who has from infancy 
brought up the bride, goes with her to the new scene. She is 
her adviser, her assistant, and friend ; and to her will she tell all 
her hopes and all her f ears.^ 

61—64. (61) damsels, perh. part of her dowiy. (62) I<ahai- 
roi, see on Gten. xvi. 14. (63) meditate,* reflect or pray, 
eventide, the still hour, behold . . coming, their forms 
catching the last rays of the setting sun. (64) she . . camel, in 
token of respect to her future husband. 

Isaac's meditation (on v. 63). — Very admirable was — I. His 
occux)ation. Meditation extracts the real nutriment from the 
mental food gathered elsewhere. II. The choice of place. In 
the field we have a study hung round with texts for thought. 
III. The season. The season of sunset, as it draws a veil over 
the day, befits that repose of the soul when earthbom cares yield 
to the joys of heavenly communion.^ 
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Meditation of Isaac, — ^The Hebrew word does not relate to 
religions meditatioii exclnsiyely ; still less exclusively to direct 
prayer. The leading idea seems to be an anxious, a reverential, 
a painful, a depressed state of mind. " Out of the abundance of 
my complaint," or my meditation — ^for the word is the same 
here, only in the form of a substantive — '' Out of the abundance 
of my meditation and grief have I spoken" (1 Sam. i. 16) are the 
words of Hannah to Eli. Isaac went out into the fields, nqt 
directly to pray, but to give ease to a wounded spirit in solitude. 
What was the occasion of this? One of the last things recorded 
to have happened before the servant went to Haran, whence he 
was now returning, is the death and burial of Sarah ; no doubt 
a tender mother to the child of her old age and her only chUd. 
What more likely than that her loss was the subject of Isaac's 
mournful meditation on this occasion? But this conjecture is 
reduced almost to certainty by a few words incidentally dropped 
at the close of the chapter; for having lifted up his eyes and 
beheld the camels coming, it is added, " And Isaac brought her 
into his mother Sarah's tent : . . and Isaac was comforted after 
his mother's death " (v. 67). The agreement of this latter inci- 
dent with what had gone before is not set forth in our version, 
and a scene of very touching and picturesque beauty is impaired, 
if not destroyed." 

65 — 67. (65) what man, etc., half suspecting perh., since 
they were nearing their destination, took . . herself, an early 
custom for the bride to veil herself in the presence of her be- 
trothed. (66) servant . . done, explaining who the veiled 
maiden was. (67) Isaac . . tent, treating her with delicate 
attention, loved,' yet he had small acquaintance with her. 
after . . death, implying that his mother had been a great 
comforter before. 

Crivvng in onr account (v. 66). — Of this we are reminded by the 
account g^ven by Eliezer to Isaac. I. It was universal : ** all 
things." We shaJl have to tell the Master all we have done on 
the journey of life. II. It was candid. He had nothing to oon- 
ceaL Happy we, if at the last we can meet the Master with joy, 
and tell Hini all things we have done while in the performance 
ofHIswiU. 

artuuM pection in inarriage. — When it shall please God to 
brine tiiiSe to man's estate, use great providence and circum- 
spection in choosing thy wife : for from thence will spring all 
*«^ure good or evil. And it is an action of life like unto 
■i^m of war — wherein a man can err but once. If thy 
* good, mateh near home and at leisure ; if weak, far off 
k1 J. Inquire diligently of her diq)osition, and how her 
. ve been inclined in their youth. Let her not be poor, 
lis soever ; for a man can buy nothing in the market 
'ity. Nor choose a base and uncomely creature alto- 
^^^ ; for it will cause contempt in others, and 
Neither make choice of a dwarf or a fool ; for. 
It beget a race of pigmies ; the other will be 
ice, and it will yirke thee to hear her talk, 
it, to thy great grief, that there is nothing 
\ die-fool.* 
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alfght some time 
before he cotnes 
up to them. Wo- 
men frequently 
refuse to rile in 
the presence of 
men; and when 
a company of 
them are to pais 
through a town, 
they often dis- 
mount and 
walk."— r^onMOfl. 

" Meditation 
the soul's per- 
spective glass, 
whereby, in her 
long removes, 
she discemeth 
Qod. as if fle 
were nearer at 
hand."— />/<A(im. 

c Blunt's Unde- 
signed Coinei- 
dences. 

Bebekah and 
Isaac are 
married 

a Eph. T. 25, 28. 

" When it shall 
please Qod to 
bring thee to 
man's estate, use 
great providence 
and circumspec- 
tion in choosing 
thy wife. For 
from thence will 
spring all thy 
future good or 
evil; and it is an 
action of life, like 
unto a stratagem 
of war; ift herein 
a man can en 
but once." — Sit 
P. Sidney. 

" A man may be 
cheerful and 
contented in 
celibacy, but I do 
not think he can 
ever be happy ; it 
is an unnatural 
state, and the 
best feelings of 
his nature are 
never called into 
sxXUmJ^—Southey. 

b Lord Burleigh, 
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ohildrtti of 
Xetarak 

a 1 Ch. L 82. 



h Perh. the Za- A^ Hidianites.^ IbW^bJl (leaving). Shuah. {a pit). (3) Sheba 



mereni, a tribe 
In Arabia^ were 
desc. fr. him. 

cGe. xxxvli. 2S; 
Ex. ii. 15—21; 
m.l;Na.xzU.4. 

d Perh. the Ashu- 
rites, nr. Gilead, 
2 S. iii. 3. 

Perh. those 
whom Ptolemy 
oallfl the Allun- 
oooti in Yemen. 

/Is.lx 6. 

"Children 
sweeten labom«, 
hnt they make 
misfortunes 
more bitter; they 
increase the 
cares of life, but 
they mitigate the 
remembrance of 
death."->^aam. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 4. Keturah(l) (t^^n#<?) called his ooncttbi2ie.<> Unoertam 
f&A^n he took her. (2) Z^mxeai^ (eelehrated im> song). Xokahon 
(a fowler). Kedan (oontentim). Kidian (Hri/e), anoeetor of 



g W. Irving. 

Isaac made 
sole heir 

a Qa. iii. 29 ; He. 
i. 2. 

b Of wh. the peo- 
ple were called 
Bendcedem, '*the 
children of the 
East," they were 
aft called 8ara- 
cens, or Easterns. 
*' He who sees 
his heir In his 
own child, carries 
his eye over 
hopes and pos- 
sessions, lying 
far beyond his 
gravestone.view- 
ing his life, eren 
here, as a period, 
but closed with a 
comma. He who 
sees his heir in 
another man's 
child, sees the 
full-stop at the 
end of the sen- 
tence." — Buhctr 
Lytton. 
c C, Sericer, 



{an oath, or seven). Dedan {? l<m grownd) Asahurim^ (tteps). 
I^inabiBL(tJieIuimmered). l^ewacanim* (peoples). (4)Xl^lialx^ 
(darkness). Epher (a calf). Hanoch (initiating). Abidali 
(father of knowledge). Mdaah (wliom Ood called), children^ 
deeoendaAts. 

Family reseinhlamces. — I always consider an old English family 
as well worth studying as a collection of Holbein's portraits or 
Albert Ihirer's prints. There is much antiquarian lore to be 
acquired; much knowledge of the physiognomies of fonner 
times. Perhaps it may be from having cont^ually before their 
eyes those rows of old family portraits with which the mansions 
of this countiy are stocked ; certain it is that the quaint features 
of antiquity are often most faithfully perpetuated in these and.ent 
lines ; and I have traced an old family nose through a whole 
picture-gallery, legitimately handed down from generation to 
generation, almost from the time of the Conquest. Something of 
the kind was to be observed in the worthy company around me. 
Many of their faces had evidently originated in a Gothic age, and 
been merely copied by succeeding generations ; and there was 
one little girl in particular, of staid demeanour, with a high 
Roman nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, who was a great 
favourite of the squire's, being, as he said, a Bracebridg« all over, 
and the very counterpart of one of his ancestors who figured in 
the court of Henzy VIII. ^ 

^9 d* (^) gave . . Isaac, made him his heir.<t (6) coneu- 
bineSy Hagar and Keturah. gifts . . lived, showing that all 
their ezpec^ions should then cease, unto . . ootuitry, Arabia.* 

Ihrnilyfonds. — Gkytthold, hearing that several relatives were soon 
to meet for the purpose of dividing a considerable inheritance, 
took occasion to say to them, " Take heed that you do not divide 
hearts as well as ptoperty. The eye of a man oJN;en looks askance 
when others attempt to share with him that of which he would 
fain appropriate the whole. A philosopher not improperly calls 
self-love a dissolvent, because it often disunites the hearts of the 
nearest relatives, and converts their love into hatred. In Paris, 
not many years ago, two gentlemen at the division of a property 
of which Ihey had been left joint-heirs, proceeded from wo^ to 
blows ; when one of them killed the other with a pestle, and 
af terwaids cut his own throat. In this way Satan came in for 
a share. I, myself, was once present at the implementing of 
a will, when the minds of the relations became exasperated to 
such a pitch that they broke to pieces the most costly vessel and 
tore into shreds beautiful tapeskies and hangings ; neither wish- 
ing to give anything to the other. Nor did tttej ever afterwards 
in their lives meet or exchange words. O, cursed wealth I of 
which the devil makes an apple of discord. O, unhallowed in- 
heritance I which breaks the bond of Christian love, and forfeits 
the inheritance in heaven.''^ 
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7— H. (7) days . . yesra, life to be leokonied zather by days 
than years. (8) died . . ag^e, as he had been pramised 80 yeaxs 
before.^ was . . people,i> in the world of apirits, the better 
country. (9) son« . . Uachpelahi, they were now old men.<^ 
which . . Manure, we on Ge. xxiii. 17. (10) there . . wife,<i 
tiie great patriarch by the side of his princess. (11) after . . 
Isaac : in how many cases the blessing seems to cease with the 
father's lemoyal ! Lahai-roi, see on Ge. xxiv. 62. 

A good old age (on y. 8).-— Consider — I. The present of an old 
manr—his condition to^y. He has — 1. Deprivations. He is 
G(mseions of many discomf orts, and of being deprived of much 
enjoyment ; 2. Tria]& He is pained at feeling himself in the 
way of others ; 3. Imperfeclions ; 4. Inabilities. There are 
things wMch he cannot do. II. The retrospect — ^his past — the 
things behind. These must vary with the person, llie retro- 
spect of the aged Christian is very different, necessarily, from 
tiiat of the aged worldly man, or the aged sinner. But still 
there are some things common to all. III. The prospect — ^the 
fatare, the thin^ before. Consider, what need there is of a 
definite, a sure, a well-known and a long-known prospect, to 
OTerbear the discomforts of the present, and to counterbalance the 
reminiscences of the past.' 

Tnwnvph in death.---John Wesley's death-scene was one of the 
most peaceful and triumphant in the annals of the Church. 
Prayer, praise, and tiiankf ulness were ever on his lips. Many 
golden sentences worthy to be had in everlasting remem- 
brance were uttered during his last hours. He sees only the 
shadow of his friends around his bed : " Who are these ? " *' We 
are come to rejoice with you : you are going to receive your 
crown." " It is the Lord's doing," he calmly replies, " and mar- 
vellous in our eyes. I will write 1 " he exclaims, and the materials 
are placed within his reach : but the ^^ right hand has forgot her 
cunning ; " and " the pen of the once ready writer " refuses to 
move. "Let me write for you, sir," says an attendant. " What 
would you say ? " " Nothing but that God is with us" " Now we 
have done all. Let us all go." And now, with aU his remaining 
strength, he ories out, " The best of all is, God is with us I " And 
again, lifting his fleshless arm in token of victory, and raising 
his failing voice to a pitch of holy triumph, he repeats the heaH- 
reviving words, " The best of all is, God is with us ! " A few 
minutes before ten o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of March, 
1791, he slowly and feebly whispered, "Farewell, farewell!" 
and literally, " without a lingering groan," he calmly " fell on 
sleep, having served his generation by the will of God."/ 

12 — 18. (12) g^eneratioxiB, posterity, family record, eta (13) 
Kebajoth' (heights), Kedar^ {dark-sklnnfid'). Mibsam (jsweet 
odour), (14) Mishma (a /M'ari^Zj/). 'Dyjjnsi^ (jtilence). IMCasaa*: 
{? patience) (15) Hadar {enclosure). Tenia<i (south, desert). 
Jetiir« {enclosed camp). Naphish (^recreated). Kedexnah 
{eastward), (16) towns, nomadic camp, castle, fixed stations. 
twelve . . nations, twelve chiefs of tribes. (17) was . . 
people,/ there seems to be a hint here of his dying in the faith. 
(18) they, Ms descendants, from . . Assyria,^ prob. f r. Persian 
Gulf to Egypt, died, Heb. naphal, he fell, i.e. his lot was cast.^ 

The Abrahamites or children of Abraham (on w. 1 — 4, 12 — 18). 
L Cknnmon characteristics, religiousness, spirituality, wide-spread, 
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death and 
burial of 
Abraham 

a Qe. XV. 15. 

h He. zU. 23. 

c Iwac was 76, 
and iRhmael ab. 
9U. Jacob and 
Esau, aged 16, 
may have been 
presem. 

dG«.xliaL,ai; 1. 
13. 

" Death brings 
thosd together 
who knew not 
how to associate 
together on any 
other occasion, 
and will bring 
us all together, 
sooner or later." 
—FuUer. 



"Death is 
commingling 



a 
of 
eternity with 
time; in the 
death of a good 
man, eternity is 
seen loolclng 
through time." — 
Ooet/ie. 

"When a man 
dies, they who 
survive hira ask 
what property he 
has left behind. 
Tne angel veho 
bends over the 
dying man asks 
wliat gooa deeds 
he has »ent be- 
fore him."— 
Kofon. 

« Dr. C. J. 

Vaughan. 

fH. iiore. 

descendants 
of Ishmaei 

a Fr. whom the 
Nabatheeans, a 
famous Arab 
tribe. See Ka- 
liach, 

b Song i. 6; Is. 
xL ii. 11; Ix. 7; 
Ez. xxvil. 21; Ps. 
cxx. 6; Je. xlix. 
28—33. 

c Fr. whom perh. 
the Matani in 
Arabia Deserta. 
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d /'Said to be 
identified wi'h 
Tejfmaj a smal] 
town on borders 
of Syria, nr. 
Dumah."— J/f. 
Stanley Pode. 

Fr. whom the 
Stareeans. 

/ A.M. 2231 ; 573 
yrs. aft. flood; 
48 yrs. aft. d. of 
Abraham, and 
when Isaac was 
123 yrs. of age. 
glS.xv. 7. 
h KcdiKh, so Al- 
ford, etc. 
t fjmae. 
k CavBdray. 

senerationB 
of Isaac 

a The plain or 
flat land of 
Aram, called 
•'the fleld or 
plain of Aram." 
— Hos. xiL 12. 



V. 22. 
285. 



T. Knight, 



r, 23. Ambrose, 
Op., i 440. 

A 1 Ch. V. 20; 2 
Ch. xxxiii. 13; 
Ez. viii. 23; Ps. 
cxlv. 19; Pr. x. 
24;Ma.vU. 7. 

€ 2 S. vilL 14; 
Eo. ix. 12. 

dAlftrd. 

e C. Simeon, M.A. 

** He asked a 
child, and his 
prayer is an- 
swered by the 
gift of two sons, 
and thus Provi- 
dence, often 
slower than our 
vishf s, frequent- 
ly compensates 
that delay by 
fireatly outdoing 
our requests and 
expectations." — 
ffunter. 



birth of 
Jacob and 
Baau 



mling the world. II. Disfcmctiozis : Arabian and Jew, Mohammed 
and Christ, Mohammedanism and the Christian world.* IshmaeVs 
descendanU (on w. 12 — 18). The Ishmaelites the germ of the 
Arabic people in its historic sigfnificance. The country of Arabia. 
Its history. Mohammedan. The mission of the Mohammedans. 
Since Ishmael did not subject himself to Israel, he has become 
subject to the Turk.' 

The p<mer of children. — ^As Alexander the Great attained to 
have such a puissant army, whereby he conquered the world, by 
haying children bom and brought up in his camp, whereby they 
became so well acquainted and exercised with weapons from 
their swaddUng-clo^es, that they looked for no other wealth or 
country but to fight : even so, if thou wouldst have thy children 
either to do great matters, or to live honestly by their own virtu- 
ous endeavours, thou must acquaint them with painstaking in 
their youth, and so to bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.* 

19 — 28. (19) generations, personal and domestic hist. (20) 
Syrian, etc.^ i.e. the Aramean of Padan-aram." (21) intreated^ 
. . wife, earnestly wrestled in prayer in her behalf, barren, as 
his mother Sarah had been ; and whose subsequent hist. prob. 
encouraged him to hope and pray. This barrenness lasted 20 yrs. 

(22) if it be 80, etc.y this unusual circumstance was the cause 
of pain and wonder, and . . Lord, who, alone could explain. 

(23) two . . womb, i.e. \h& founders of two nations. th.e one, 
etc.^^ this antenatal struggle was prophetical of the future enmity 
of the two brotherp.** 

Jacob prif erred hefore Esau (on v. 23). — Observe — ^I. That God 
has a right to dispense His blessings according to His own 
sovereign will. He x)ossesses this right as — 1. The Creator ; 2. 
The Governor and Lord of all things. II. That He actually exer- 
cises this right. We may daily see this in — 1. The dealings of 
His providence; 2. The dispensations of His grace. III. That 
all, in whose favour this right is exercised, are bound to acknow- 
ledge it with most ardent gratitude. Impious indeed it would be 
to arrogate the glory to ourselves.' 

Respect for children. — ^About three hundred and fifty years ago 
there lived, in Germany, a worthy schoolmaster whose name was 
John Trebonius. He was a philosopher and a scholar, and withal 
somewhat eccentric in his habits ; but the world then needed 
originality, so that this detracted nothing from his worth. It is 
not much — more is the pity — ^that history has recorded of this 
man ; but one tradition of him has descended to our times, which 
furnishes us with no mean index to his real character and prin- 
ciples. It is said of him that he never entered his school wi^out 
being affected with the most profound reverence. Nothing could 
induce him to appear with covered head before his boys : — " Who 
can tell," said he, " what may yet rise up from amid these youths ? 
There may be among them those who ghall be hereafter learned 
doctors, sage legislators — ^nay 1 princes of the empire." Far-see- 
ing teacher that I Bight well, too, did he merit the honour that 
Gal put ui)on him of being the instructor of Martin Luther, 
" the solitary monk that shook the world." 

24 — 28. (24) twins, more than Isaac asked for. (25) red, 
ruddy, hairy, lit. all of him as a mantle of hair. Eaau {hairy). 
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(26) Jacob « (svjfplanfer), (27) ciuming^, skilful, expert, man . . 
field, who ranged the wilds, plain man, Heb. Uh tarn, 
a perfect, npright man.^ (28) and . . Esau, i.e, loved him 
especially, because . . venison, Isaac, an aged man now, was 
proud of his hardy, adventurous son. but . . Jacob, a well- 
conducted son who was much at home with her (note the mis- 
chief that arose fr. this domestic favouritism). 

And the ioys grew (v. 27). — I. They grew bodily. Natural 
provision for this. Food, air, exercise increase bulk of body. 
Explain. Grew in staUi/re and in strength, II. They grew men- 
tally. Natural provision for this. Memory a storehouse for 
facts. Judgment a mill for grinding them up and digesting 
them. Some boys are careless, duU, disobedient, self-willed, grow 
slowly, become men bodily and remain children in mind. Pro- 
vidential provision for mental growth. Books, schools, etc. 
These boys had not these things. III. They grew very vnlike 
each other. Sketch their differences, bodily, mentally, morally. 
See rest of verse. Brothers often unlike in temper, taste, etc. 
With all mental and other differences they should be alike pious. 
" Boy father of the man." IV. Tliey grew vp into history. Which 
became the most prominent ? "Why ? The practice of prayer at 
length made Jacob the better man. He overcame evil. Esau 
degenerated. Learn — ^You are all growing bodily : are you grow- 
ing mentally ? Do you grow in wisdom and in grace, and in the 
favour of God and man ? Are you growing like Christ, growing 
np into Christ, growing more fit for heaven ? 

The education of children. — In order to form the minds of 
children, the first thing to be done is to conquer' their will. To 
inform the understanding is a work of time, and must, with 
children, proceed by slow degrees, as they are able to bear it ; but 
the subjecting the will must be done at once, and the sooner the 
better; for, by neglecting timely correction, they will contract 
a stubbornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever conquered, 
and not without using such severity as would be as painful to 
me as the child. In tiie esteem of the world t?iey pass for kind 
and indulgent, whom I call cruel parents, who permit their 
children to get habits which they know must afterwards be 
broken. "When the will of a child is subdued, and it is brought 
to revere and stand in awe of its parents, then a great many 
childish follies and inadvertencies may be passed by. Some 
should be overlooked, and others mildly reproved ; but no wilful 
transgression ought to be forgiven without such chastisement, 
less or more, as tihe nature and circumstances of the offence may 
require. I insist upon conquering the will of children betimes, 
because this is the only strong and rational foundation of a reli- 
gious education, withoi^t which both precept and example will 
be ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly done, then a child 
is capable of being governed by the reason and piety of its 
parents, till its own understanding comes to maturity, and the 
principles of religion have taken root in the mind.« 

29—34. (29) sod, boiled, pottage, cooked in a pot, of the 
consistence of gruel. (30) red, Heb. min haadam, haadom^ of 
the red, the red. Edom (red). (31) and . . said, notwith- 
standing all that is said ag. Jacob, it is prob. he saw that Esau 
was not the right man to perpetuate the blessings of the covenant. 
Mil . . day, shamefully took advantage of that day of weak- 
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a Heb. faakob^ 
he shall hold by 
the foot, fr. akab^ 
to supplant, to 
trip up the heels, 
and thence, me- 
taphorically, to 
deceive, to de- 
fraud. 

h '^A man of 
steady, domestic, 
moral habits." — 
Speaktt'*s Com. 
"Indolence is a 
delightful, but 
distressing, 
state; we must 
be doing some- 
thing to be hap- 
py. Action is no 
less necessary 
than thought to 
the instinctive 
tendencies of the 
human frame."— 
HazHti. 

"'There is no- 
thing so terrible 
as activity with- 
out insight,' says 
Goethe. * I 
would open 
every one of 
Argus's hundred 
eyes, before I 
used one of 
Briareus's hun- 
dred hands,* says 
Lord Bacon. 
' Look before you 
leap,* says Juhn 
Smith, 'all over 
the world.'" — 
Whipple. 

"Margin, 'Veni- 
son was in his 
mouth.* Has a 
man been sup- 
ported by ano- 
ther, and is it 
asked, 'Why does 
Eandan love 
Muttoo ? * the re- 
ply is, 'Because 
Muttoo's rice is 
in his mouth.* 
• Why have you 
such a regard for 
that man?*— 'Is 
not his rice in my 
mouth? ^-Roberts, 
e Mrs. & WetJey. 

Esau sells 
his birth- 
rifirht 

a De. xxi. 17 ; Is. 
xxii. 18; 1 Go. 
XV. 32; He. xii. 
16, 17. 
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Xentiie, fr. /«»- 
tUle^ Lat., lent. 
The Ervam lens, 
of which the L. 
1b the seed, la of 
nat. ord. Le- 
gunUnosa, and 
snb. ord. PapU- 
ianacex; and not 
unlike the com. 
Tetch. "There 
are several varie- 
ties recognise'l, 
and the red lentil 
is considered the 
best. It is gene- 
rally used as a 
pottage, or 
cooked as the 
Spaniards cook 
haricot beans, 
stewed with oil, 
and flavoured 
#ith red pepper. 
It is by no means 
an unsavoury 
dish. "--2VM<ram, 
Nat. Hist, of Bible. 

b Jenkin Jones. 

c Pc^jgrao^s Ara- 
bia, i. 30. 



B.C. cir. 1804. 

Isaac visits 
Abimelech 

aGOkiv. 18— 21; 
PB.CV. 8— 12. 

Famine, great 
desire for food. 
Fr. from Lat. 
fames^ hunger, 
akin to Uk. 
phagein. Sans. 
6A«ts^ toeat. 

V. 6. Dr. F. Ran- 
dolph, Adcentf 2, 
S,S,f 81. 

h W. J. CoUins. 

"Stars arose, 
bnt such stars 
not like the 
spangles of the 
]^3glish poet's 
conception, 
* those patines 
of bright gold,* 
though that idea 
is beautiful; but 



nees. birthright, this qniet stay-at-home was an ambitions 
man ! (32) I . . die, prob. ref. to his land of life wh. exposed 
him to death : or, to his present circumstanoes. (33) flold . . 
Jacob, A whatever the faults of Jacob, it is clear that Bsan had 
no verjr exalted views of this birthright. (34) lentiles, Heb. 
AdiMhim, still called addas in Syria, despised, i^. set too light 
a price on it. 

The birthright sold. — ^There are two characteristics portrayed 
in these verses : — I. The cnnning man : Jacob. 1. He waited 
for the right opportunity. This was no sudden thought ; 2. He 
employed the likeliest means of gaining his object. Waited for 
his return from the field ; thought he would be hungry, so the 
pottage is prepared ; food, the strongest temptation to a hungry 
man ; 3. He took no account of natmral ties. Fraternal feelings 
were stifled ; 4. He made the compact irrevocable. II. The 
sensual man. Esau — 1. Lacked resolution, He would soon have 
beoA home ; 2. Despised an honourable position ; 3. Lost sight 
of the future. Conclusion — ^Both characters are unjustifiable.* 

Red pottage. — ^By a curious coincidence, Palg^ve, when cross- 
ing Edoni into Arabia, had handed to him what looked Uke a 
bowl full of coarse red paste, or bran mixed with ochre. This 
red pottage was not of lentil fiour, but Samh, the main subsist- 
ence of Bedouins of N. Arabia. It is made of the coarsely-gfround 
seeds of a sma^l herbaceous plant of which the flowers are a 
bright yellow. " Its taste and quality were pretty well hit off by 
Salem, who described it, * not so good as wheat, and rather better 
than barley meal.' "« 



CHAPTER THE TJVENTY-SIXTE. 

1—6 (1) land, Canaan, first . . Abraham, see on Qe. xii. 
10. Abimelech, prob. not the A. of cap. xx. A. was an official 
titie like Caesar, or Pharaoh ; besides 90 years had elapsed. (2) 
g^ . . £gypt, whither he intended to have gone, dwell . . of, 
God's purpose wiser than man's. (3) countries, <* lit. lands, 
perform, lit. will cause to stand up. (4) multiply, etc., see on 
6e. xxii. 17, 18. (5) because, ^^.,the fulfilment of the promises 
secured by the obedience of faith. 

Hie famine in Canaan. — Observe — ^I. That there are seasons of 
distress for God's people equally as for the ungodly. Isaac is not 
exempt from the famine. Afflictions — 1. Tert our confidence in 
the Lord ; 2. fhcercise and strengthen our faith. II. That in 
seasons of distress God never forsakes those who trust in Him. 
God gives a command to Isaac to stay in Canaan, and go not 
down into Egypt. Although help may be obtained in Egypt, still 
he must not go thither. III. That perfect trust in God will 
bring a perfect reward. Obey me, says Grod, and thou shalt be 
blest. Here notice — 1. The promise Grod makes; 2. The condi- 
tion on which it rests — " sojourn in this land ; " 3. The reason 
for it— ^^ because that Abraham," etc. The father's righteousness 
aids to obtain prosperity for the son.* 

Neglected duty. — ^Dr. Judson sent onoe for an erring convert. 
^^ Look here," he said, taking a ruler, and tracing a crooked line 
upon the floor, " here is where you have been walking. You have 
made a crooked track, have kept near it, and not taken to new 
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loftds ; and 70a have, to a oertain extent, grown in grace : and 
now here yon stand. You know where iSiis path leads. You 
know what is before yon, — some straggles, some sorrows, and, 
finally, eternal life and a crown of glory. Bnt to the left branches 
off another very pleasant road ; and along the air floats, rather 
temptingly, a xnetty bnbble. You do not mean to leave the path 
you have walked in fifteen years ; you only want to step aside 
and oatch the babble, and think you wiU oome back again : but 
you never wiW." 

6 — ^11. (6) Oerar, see on Ge. zx. 1. (7) aiater, he preyari- 
cates like his father, kill, etc,,* this, at any rate, iUos. the 
general lawlessness of the age. (8) saw . . wife, the liar has 
constantly to be on his guard against detection. (9) lest, etc., 
better have died, than lied. (10) what . . us P tempting to sin. 
guiltiness, shameful crime. (11) charged, etcy^ Isaac suffers 
by comparison with the noble-minded Abimelech. 

Isaac's deceit. — ^Here we have — I. A sin conmiitted. Cowardly 
fear led to it, and fear kept it up. There are three faults in 
Isaac's character exposed by it — 1. Cowardliness ; 2. Selfishness ; 
3. Want of reliance on Gkxi. II. A sin detected. Every sin will 
be some day found out. III. A sin reproved. Abimelech, although 
reproving Isaac, do^s so with great forbearance, and follows up 
his reproof with an act of great kindness. Learn — (1) Avoid 
deceit-—" be sure your sin will find you out." (2) Beprove sin 
with kindness ; be merciftil to those who err.<' 

The pynishment of liars. — ^When Aristotle, who was a Grecian 
philosopher, and the tutor of Alexander the Great, was once asked 
what a man could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, '' Not 
to be credited when he shall tell the truth." On the contrary, it 
is related that when Petrarch, an Italian poet, a man of strict 
integrity, was summoned as a witness, and offered in the usual 
manner to take an oath before a court of 'justice, the judge closed 
the book, saying, "As to you, Petrarch, your WOBD is si&cient." 
From the story of Petrarch we may learn how great respect is 
paid to those whose character for truth is establiehed ; and from 
the reply of Aristotle the folly as well as wickedness of lying. In 
tbe country of Siam, a kingdcnn of Asia, he who tells a lie is 
pomshed, according to law, by having his mouth sewed up. This 
may appear dreadful; but no severity is too great against one 
who commits so gfreat a sin. We read likewise &at God Almighty 
struck Ananias and Sapphira dead for not speaking the truth. 

12—16. (12) received," lit. found, i.e. more than he looked 
for. (13) went forward,* advanced to greater prosperity. (14) 
great store,* Heb. awddah rdbhah, i.c. mudi service. (15) 
wells, without wh. pastoral avocations could not be pursued. 
which . . father ,<* and wh. were therefore parts of I.'s property. 
the . . tiiem, the envious injure others without benefit to them- 
selves. (16) Abimelech, a just man, yet fearing the results of 
tiiis ontEBge. for . . we,« especially since he possessed Divine 
protection, of which his prosperity was a plain sign. 

Stopping wells. — ^To stop the wells is justly reckoned an act of 
hostility. The Canaanites, envying the prosperity of Abraham 
and IsMC, and fearing their power, endeavoured to drive them 
out of the country by stopping "up all the wells which their 
servants had digged, and filling them with earth." The same 
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one could see 
that they ?rare 
ronnd orbs that 
flashed streanui 
of diamond light 
from out their 
brightness." •»/. 
Fim, M.R.AJ3, 



Isaac at 

0«rar 

a Pr. xdx. 3ff; 
Eco. viL 20. 

6 1 Ch. xvl. 21, 
22; Ps. cv. 14, Ifi. 

"Deceit is the 
false road to 
happiness ; and 
all the joys we 
travel through 
to vice, like fairy 
banquets, vanish 
when we touch 
them."— il. jam. 

"Half the vices 
in the world rise 
out of cowardice, 
and one who is 
afraid of lying is 
usually afraid of 
nothing else." — 
/. A. Froude. 

" No lie you can 
ppeak or act, but 
it will come, 
after longer or 
shorter circula- 
tion, like a bill 
drawn on na- 
ture's reality, 
and be presented 
there for pay- 
ment, — with the 
answer: no 
effects."— C'ar?y/e. 

c J. If. Smith. 

Isaac's 
prosperity 

a Ge. xxvi. 3; 1 
Ti. iv. 8. 

6 Pr. X. 22. 

c Ecc iv. 4. 

d Qo. zxL 30. 

e Ex. i. 9. 

"Here again we 
see how vanity 
attaches to every 
earthly good: 
prosperity b e- 
gets envy, and 
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from envy pro- 
ceeds injury."— 
Fuller. 

"To bring the 
best human 
qualities to any- 
thing like perfec- 
tion, to fill them 
with the sweet 
juices of courtesy 
and charity , pros- 
perity, or, at all 
events, a mode- 
rate amount of it 
is required, —just 
as sunshine is 
needed for the 
ripening of 
peaches and 
apricots.'' — A. 
Smith. 

fPuxton. 

wells at 

Esek, Sitnah 

and Beho- 

both 

a Ma. v. 89. 

b "Here is an 
anc. well, now 
filled up, 12 ft. in 
diam., built with 
hewn stone." — 
Jiobinson, Phy$. 
Oeog., 243; and 
B. R., 289. 
e Dr. Talmage, 
"If men wound 
you with injuri«*8, 
treat them with 
INitience ; hasty 
words rankle the 
wound, soft lan- 
guage dresses it, 
forgiveness cures 
it, and oblivion 
takes away the 
scar. It is more 
noble by silence 
to avoid an in- 
jury than by 
argument to 
overcome it." — 
/. BeauTMmt, 

" It is often the 
lot of even the 
most quiet and 
peaceable, that, 
thongh they 
avoid striving, 
they cannot 
avoid being 
striven with. In 
this sense Jere- 
miah was a man 
of contention 
(Jer. XV. 10), and 
Christ Himself 
though the 



mode of taking yengeance on enemies, mentioned in this passage, 
has been practised in more recent times. The Turkish emperors 
give annually to every Arab tribe near the road by whicdi the 
Mohammedan pilgrims travel to Mecca, a certain sum of money, 
and a certain number of vestments, to keep them from destroying 
the wells which lie on that route, and to escort the pilgrims 
across their country. D'Herbelot records an incident exactly in 
point, which seems to be quite common among the Anibs. 
Gianabi, a famous rebel in the tenth century, gathered a number 
of people together, seized on Bassorah and Cauf a ; and afterward 
insulted the reigning caliph, by presenting himself boldly before 
Bagdad, his capital ; after which he retired by little and little, 
filling up all the pits with sand, which had been dug on the road 
to Mecca, for the benefit of the pilgrims. Near &e fountains 
and wells the robber and assassin commonly took his station ; 
and in time of war the enemy placed their ambush, because the 
flocks and herds, in which the wealth of the country chiefly con- 
sisted, were twice every day collected to those places, and might 
be seized with less danger when the shepherds were bu^y 
engaged in drawing water./ 

17—22. (17) departed,^ for the sake of peace. He might 
have stayed and defended his rights, valley, in one of the 
wadys running towards the S. (18) which . . father, A. not 
only sojourned in the country, but improved it. for . . Abraham, 
to prevent other tribes fr. settling t^iere. names . . them, and 
thus reasserted his claim. (19) digg^ed, etc.y I. had so increased 
that what served his father was not enough for him. (20) ours, 
prob. on the ground that the valley was theirs. Esek (^conten- 
tion). (21) Sitnah (spitcfulness). (22) for . . not, prob. out of 
their territory. Kehoboth (jenlargmnent), prob. the mady er- 
JRvhaiseh,^ 8 hrs. S. of Beer-sheba. 

Old tvells dug out (on v. 18). — Let us try to dig open some of 
the old wells which we possess. Bring shovel and pickaxe, and 
dig out the well of — I. The atonement. It is nearly filled up 
with the dddris of old philosophies, which now are unwrapped 
and called original ; but we wUl -dig it out. II. Christian com- 
fort. Take away all stoicism and fatality, and dig out this cooling 
fountain. III. Gk>spel invitation. Gome ye around this old 
Gospel well ; dig it out, and drink of the water of life.* . 

Strife for water. — One morning, when we had been driven by 
the stress of weather into a small bay, called Birk Bay, the 
country around it being inhabited by tiie Budoos (Bedoweens), 
the hoquedah sent his people on shore to get water, for which it 
is always customary to pay. The Budoos were, as the people 
thought, rather too exorbitant in tlieir demands, and not choosing 
to comply with them, returned to mi^e their report to their 
master. On hearing it, rage immediately seized him, and, deter- 
mined to have the water on his own terms, or perish in the 
attempt, he buckled on his armour, and, attended by his myrmi- 
dons, carrying their matchlocks, guns, and lances, being twenty 
in number, they rowed to the land. My Ambian servant, who 
went on shore with the first party, and saw that the Budoos were 
disposed for fighting, told me that I ^oidd certainly see a battle. 
After a parley of about a quarter of an hour, with which the 
Budoos amused them, till nearly a hundred were assembled, th^ 
proceeded to the attack, and routed the sailors, who made a pre- 
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cipitate retreat ; the hoquedah and two others having fallen in 
the action, and aeveral having been wounded.*' 

28 — 25. (23) wenty etc.y a place filled with memories of his 
faliier. (24) fear not, etc.,* a timely encouragement to one 
who encountered so much opposition. (25) altar^ . . tent . . 
well, religion, home, occupation : their mutual relations. 

The rich contents of the term, God of Ahraliam (on v. 24). — It 
declares — I. That the Eternal God has made a covenant with us 
imperishable beings (Lu. xx. 37, 38). II. The continuity, the 
unity, the unchangeableness, of the revelation of Jehovah through 
all times and developments. III. The transmission of the 
hereditary blessing from the believing father to the believing 
children.' 

The favour of God. — ^When Antigonus was ready to engage in a 
sea-fight with Ptolemy's armada, and the pilot cried out, " How 
many are they more than we?" the coursigeous king replied, 
" 'Tis true, if you count their numbers, they surpass us ; but for 
how many do you value me 1 " Our Grod is sufficient against all 
the combined forces of earth and hell. 

26—30. (26) Ahuzzath {possession). Fhichol (the month 
of all) see on Ge. xxi. 22. (27) wherefore, etc., 1 might well 
be perplexed by this visit aft. all the recent contention. (28) we 
saWj etc., the prosperity of I. filled them with superstitious fear. 
(29) Mat . . hurt, I. must have been a great man for a kifig to 
crave this, as we, etc., this was not true. They pretend to be 
oblivious of what I. had suffered from their people, thou . . 
Lord.' and, therefore, can well afford to be magnanimous. (30) 
and, etc., this may well remind us of the great feast of good 
things spread for kings and peoples, and even enemies, by Him 
whom I. typified. 

The favoured one (on v. 29).— I. The Blesser — the Being who 
blessed Isaac. It was the Lord. 1. The Ruler of all ; 2. The 
Omnipotent ; 3. The Infinite in wisdom ; 4. The Gk)d of unspeak- 
able goodness and mercy ; 5. The Immutable. II. The blessed — 
Isaac. In his character we notice — 1. Youthful piety ; 2. Filial 
obedience ; 3. A meditative and prayerful turn of mind. III. 
The blessings. 1. Peace ; 2. Worldly prosperity ; 3. God's special 
presence and protection ; 4. A happy deatii.* 

Treatm^ent of insults. — Sir Walter Baleigh, a man of known 
courage and honour, being very injuriously treated by a hot- 
headed, rash youth, who proceeded to challenge him, and, on his 
refusal, spat in his face, and that, too, in public, the knight, 
taking out his handkerchief with great calmness, made him only 
this reply : " Young man, if I could as easily wipe your blood 
from my conscience as I can this injury from my face, I would 
this moment take away your life." The youth, with a strong 
sense of his improper behaviour, fell on his knees, and begged 
forgiveness. 

81—38. (31) rOBO . . aware, the feast being an amicable 
intro. to a covenant of peace and friendship. (32) came . . day, 
the blessing of God crowned the compact. (33) Shebah, i.e. he 
repeated and confirmed the name. 

Forgiveness of injuries. — When the lata Eev. Dr. BedeU, of 
Philadelphia, was a child, one of his companions, whom he had 
offended by some trifle, ran into a blacksmith's shop, and seizing 
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Prince of Peace.'* 

— Htnry. 

d Atcffor Rookt. 

Beer-sheba 

a U.xll. 10; He. 
xill. 5, 6; Pb. 
xxvii. 1. 

h Qe. xll. 7: Pa. 
cxvl. 17. 

''There is no man 
whohas notsome 
interesting asso- 
ciations with par- 
ticular scenes, or 
airs or books, and 
who does not feel 
thtir beauty or 
sublimity en- 
hanced to him 
by such connec- 
tions."— ^tr A. 
Alisoti. 
c Lange. 
d Spencer. 

covenant 
between 
Abimelech 
and Isaac 



a Zee viii. 
Ps. cxv. 13. 



23; 



"If you desire to 
be magnani- 
mous, undertake 
nothing rashly, 
and fear nothing 
thou undertak- 
est ; fear nothing 
but infamy; dare 
anything but in- 
jury; the measure 
of magnanimity 
is neither to be 
rash nor timo- 
rous." — Quarles. 

b B. Bailey. 

" Great minds 
erect their never- 
falling trophies 
on the firm base 
of mercy ; but to 
triumph over a 
suppliant, by 
proud fortune 
captivated, ar- 
gues a bastard 
oonnuest."— i/oj- 
tinger, 

"Upon the north- 
ern side of the 
Wady-es-Seba 
are the two deep 
and ancient well» 
which gave oc- 
casion to this 
name." — Robin- 
torCt Ffiys. Geog. 



no 
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CO»P. ZXTU. 1-^ 



B.O. ci'r. ISOi. 

p. 242; B. R^ i. 
300. 

"Kindness no- 
bler ever than 
reyenge/'-^SUiote- 
speare. 

Esau's 
wives 

a Ge. zzv. 20. 

b Ge. xxxvL 2, 5, 
14, 18, 25. 

c Ge. xxxvl. 24, 

«<C., q. V. 

d Jos. 1.4; 1 K. 
x.29;2K. vil.65 
cf. also Gto.xxvii. 
46, with xxvili. 1. 

e De. vll. 1 — 4; 
Ge. zxvU. 46; 
xxvU. 1. 

/He.xiLie. 

g Lange. 

h8<^ocler. 

" God has set the 
type of marriage 
every whe re 
throaghout the 
creation. Each 
creature seeks 
its perfection in 
another. The 
very heavens and 
earth picture it 
to UB.'^'^Luther. 
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Isaac would 
bless Esau 

a Pr. xxvii. 1 ; Ja. 
iv. 14; Ec. ix.lO; 
Lu. xii. 40. 

Quiver, a case for 
arrows. Old 
Fr., cuivre; old 
Ger. kohhar; A.S., 
eocer; Ger. kOcher; 
Ice., kogur. 

Venison, flesh of 
ans. taken in 
hunting, 'aovrQ.^\). 
to deer only. Fr. 
venaiton; Lat, 
venatia, a hunt- 
ing, game; venor, 
to hunt. 

b Ge. XXV. 25. 

c Bo. iii. S. 

**0 sir, you are 



a shovel of hot coals, threw them down his back. Ab he had to 
run a considerable distance to his home he was much burned, 
and many months passed before it was quite healed. Yet, when 
his father and friends prepared to haye the boy punished who 
had so cruelly injured hxm, he earnestly entreated &at he might 
be forgiven, and his friends oould only satisfy him by consenting 
to do so. 

34, 36. (34) Eaau . . wife, the age of his father at his mar- 
riage.o Judith (Jeivess) also called AhoUbama^^ (tewt of the 
height) : prob. J. was the original name. Beeri (the well/naH) 
also called Anah.' Hittite, a name = generally, an inhabitant 
of Canaan.<< Bashemath. {fragrant), Elon {an oak), (35) 
whichy etc.,* 1. His polygamy ; 2. His mar. wi^ an idolatrona 
people : whence E. is callisd " a fornicator."/ 

EsaiCs marriage. — ^Esau's ill-assorted marriage a oontinuanoe 
of the prodig^ity in the disposal of his birthright. Hie three- 
fold offence— I. Polygamy without any necessaiy inducement. 
II. Women of Canaanitish origin. III. Without tiie advice, and 
to the displeasure of his parents. The heart sorrow of the 
parents over the misalliance of their son.^ Esau's marriage a 
self -attestation of his lawful expulsion from tiie chosen genera- 
tion, and, at the same time, an actual warning to Jacob.^ 

JngratUude to pcMrents. — ^There was once a man who had an 
only son, to whom he bequeathed every thing. When his son 
gprew up, he was unkind to his father, refused to 8U{^x>rt him, 
and tamed him out of his house. The old man said to his grand* 
son, " Gro and fetch tiie covering from my bed, that I may go and 
sit by the wayside and beg." The child burst into tears, ran for 
the covering, took it to his f a;ther, and said to him, " Pray, father, 
cut it in two : the half of it will be large enough for grand- 
father ; and perhaps you will want the other half when I 
grow a man and torn you out of doors." The words of the child 
struck him so forcibly, that he ran to his father, asked his for- 
giveness, and took care of him until his death. 



CHAPTER THE TIFENTY-SEVENTH. 

1 — 5. (1) old, some say 187 yrs. old, wh. for var. reasons seems 
improb. hie . . son, he was prob. ignorant that E. had sold his 
biithright. (2) behold, etc.,* but the day seemed verjf near to 
the old man. (3) weapons, lU. implements, quiver, the 
Heb. sig. that wh. is hung on. venison, lit, hunt me a hunting', 
i.e. game. (4) savoury, tasteful, that . . die, prob. it was 
not a savoury morsel he cared for, so much as to be assured by 
the venison that it was E. who was bef. him. (5) heard, and at 
once took measures on behalf of Jacob. (In judging of her con- 
duct it is right to remember her view of Esau's conduct on his 
mar. She doubtless felt that such a man was not a suitable 
representative of the f am. of Abraham. Nor had she f oxgottrai 
the prediction at his birth.^ Yet was she not justified in doing 
evil that good might come.<') 

Man's Ignorance of tJie day of his death (on v. 2). — ObBerve that 
this igfuorance — ^I. Is universaL All are alike in the dark oon- 
ceming the time of their death. II. Is unblamable. Beligions 
ignorance is criminal ; mt so this. III. Will never besaperaeded 
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b/lmowledge. Notwithstanding' the march of intellect and the 
progress of knowledge, man will never arrive at this discovery. 
lY. Manifests the wisdom and goodness of God. To know the 
day of our death would incapacitate alike for present duties and 
enjoymentB. Y. Ought to arouse us to religious activity. " Be 
ye therefore ready also."'' 

The uneertavwty of life, — ^I have read a parable of a man shut 
np in a f ortxess under sentence of perpetual imprisonment, and 
obliged to draw water from a reservoir which he may not see, but 
into which no fresh stream is ever to be poured. How much it 
contains he cannot tell. He knows that the quantity is not 
great ; it may be extremely small. He has already drawn out a 
considerable supply during his long imprisonment. The diminu- 
tion increases daily, and how, it is asked, would he feel each 
time of drawing water and each time of drinking it? Not as. if 
lie had a perennial stream to go to — '' I have a reservoir ; I may 
be at ease." No : "I had water yesterday, I have it to-day ; but 
my having it yesterday and my having it to-day is the very 
canae that I shtdl not have it on some day that is approaching." 
Life is a fortress; man is the prisoner within the gates. He 
draws his supply from a fountain fed by invisible pipes, but the 
reservoir is being exhausted. We had life yesterday, we have it 
to-day, the probability — ^the certainty — is that we slmll not have 
it on some day that is to come.« 

&— 10. (6) spake . . 80xl,« whom she loved. (7) bless, a 
blessing that she felt might be inspired and confirmed by God : 
and estab. Esau in his birthright. (8) obey, etc., heed my 
adyioe, act ace. to my instructions. (9) I . . jnake^ etc, she 
would ^ow how to disguise the food. (10) and thou, etc, at 
the best, this mother's advice was but a crooked policy. He who 
had predicted Jacob's supremacy would have secured it in His 
own, and therefore a better, way. 

The hleasirig fraudulently obtained (on the whole chapter). — 
Conoeming ^e spirit of doubt and mistrust here manifested by 
Bebekah, consider that such a spirit— I. Leads men to practise 
deceit. There are three things which characterise iMs deception 
as of the basest kind: it was deceiving — 1. A relative; 2. An 
infirm relative; 3. An infirm relative in spiritual matters. II. 
l)eadeins man's moral sensibilities. 1. It creates indifference to 
his moral culture ; 2. It renders him insensible to the greatest 
danger, in. Involves pain. 1. Loss of peace; 2. Instability; 
3. Humiliation.^ o 

Infiuenee over children. — ^The mother of a family was married 
to an infidel, who made jest of religion in the presence of his 
own children ; yet she succeeded in bringing them all up in the 
fear of the Lord. I asked her one day how she preserved them 
from the influence of a father whose sentiments were so opposed 
to her own. This was her answer : " Because, to the authority of 
^father, 1 do not oppose the authority of a mother, but that of 
God. iSrom their earliest years my children have always seen the 
Bible upon my table. This holy book has constituted the whole 
of their religious instruction. I was silent, that I might allow 
it to speak. Did they propose a question, did they commit a fault, 
did they perform a good action, I opened the Bible, and the Bible 
Juiswered, reproved, or encouraged them. The constant reading 
of the Scriptures has wrought 5ie prodigy which surprises you."« 
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old ; nature In 
you stands on 
the veiy verge of 
her confine ; you 
should be ruled 
and led by some 
discretion, th^t 
discerns your 
state better than 
you yourself,"— 
Shake*peare,, 

d R. Jones. 

"Age imprints 
more wrinkles in 
the mind, than 
it does in the 
face, and souls 
are never, or 
very rarely, seen, 
that in growing 
old do not smell 
sour and musty. 
Man moves all 
together, both 
towards his per- 
fection and Ae- 
oa.y.'' "Montaigne, 

e R. A. WUmott. 

Bebekah 
tells Jacob 
and adriaes 
him 

a "Notice Esau 
Am SOD, Jacob Aer 
son."— ^;/orrf. 

"All frauds, Uke 
the * wall daubed 
with untempered 
mortar,' with 
which men think 
to buttress up an 
edifice, always 
tend to the decay 
of the system 
they are devised 
to support;*— 
Whateiy. 

h J. jhnes. 

" Ah, that deceit 
should steal such 
gentle shapes, 
and with a vir- 
tuous visor hide 
deep vice!"— 
Shake^p&O'e. 

"Wiles and de- 
ceit are female 
qualities." — ^#- 
chylus. 

e A. Monod. 



■he take* 
the eSMt of 
tha deoeption 
on horMlf 



r of it. II- TJ>« '""^ 



htm fbr the 
Interview 
with Isaac 



OBSEBis. reap, xa^rfl- 1^-"- 

11-18. (11) Jacob floid, rfo., yoa may <li8«^«S *S^*!?' ™ 

notthyBOn. (12) SBOm, he BeemB to have feared debecttonmmB 
than the sin. curaa' . . blesBins,' the presence of the onro 
would be a greater e»a than the absence of the WesMg. USJ 
upon . . ourBB, fr. bo prompUj awnunin? the reeponBibility, re » 

clear ahe felt instified in the course she pai-BUod. ... 

^i^*«*, aid 6Hr.r {on v. 12).-The ima^e of the hereditaiy 
onree in the li^ht of the hereditary bleaainfiT which Ismc mttu- 
stew: I. How the corse obacuree Oie blessing'. M- M"" ,„■• 
bleeaing overcomee the corse.' — Jaeeh't perttiaxlon, C<*?T' 

— I. The mother's faith, and her wrong yr' ' ■■'* 

of the SOB, and hia erroneous view,* 
Parental diiiiet:— 

Behold the fatal work of my dark hand. 
That by rude force the passionB would conlJn^d, 
That mthleas eong-ht to root them from the bpeast : 
They may be ruled, but will not be oppreaeed. 
Taught henoe, ye parenta, who from nature stray, 
And the great tiee of social life betray ; 
Ne'er wiUi yonr children act a tyrant's part : 
Tia youiB to guide, not violate, the heart. 
Te vainly wise, who o'er mankind preside, 
Behold my righteous woes, and drop your pride ; 
Keep virtue's simple path before yonr eyes, 
Nor think from evil good can ever rise.' 
14—17. (U) and, etc.. it ia strange that he should »K^i° 
his mother's iacnrring bo grave a responsibility, (i^y S*"*";^! 

' isira*-'- -' - -"—■'- — •■ ■>■' — i""" t^" ™an ae weu 

I tht 

suggei 
hnntii 



Uve ira ]|k« te- when ( 
tor* on B Bt^e; aaked 1 

and •ppe.™^ joking 
mar suLi iflolr him thi 
P^a™l,'P"'P°"«JcalIed I 
•nd ui In itHci Cellow f 
keeping wlih replied. 

^'"uila'"™^'"'^' ^^ ""'^ 
fliiillidlSt5]i'»P'°" "^^ 
gsi >( their r«Bl has beei 
ionilniBntt. or w be false 
dS*,S'",™T teUali 
which ihay hme \*^1 ^uf; 
bid La m clond or | age, of 
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boy, that I may swear repentanoe upon it.* He did so. His 
followers were all alike struck with the scene. ^ You have been 
our leader in our guilt,' said they to their chief : * be the same in 
the pal^ of virtue 1' And they instantly, at his order, made 
restitution of the spoil, and TOwed rex>entanoe on my band." 

• 

18—20. (18) who . . sonP be seems not to bave recognised 
the voice. (19) I . . firstborn, etc.,^ it is pitiable to note the 
efforts of critics to explain and excuse here. Who can make less 
than a lie of this ? (20) how . . quickly P with increasing 
population wild game went farther off : the distance and moun- 
tainous region would make a formal bunting expedition a long 
affair, because, etc.,'' blasphemy added to falsehood: this, the 
worst feature in tbe whole infamous transaction. 

Jacob deceimng Ms father (on vv.l8 — 26). — Jacob sinned — I. In 
speaking contrary to the truth, and twice passing bimself for 
Eeau. II. ' In really practising fraud by means of strange 
raiment and false pretences. III. In bis abuse of the name of 
God. lY. In taking advantage of his father's weakness.' 

Bonest Frank. — ^A young man — we will call bim honest Frank 
—who loved truth, was a clerk in the of&ce of a rich mercbant. 
One day a letter came recalling an order for goods wbicb had 
been received the day before. The merchant banded it to bonest 
Frank, and, with a persuasive smile, said : " Frank, reply to this 
note. Say that the goods were shipped before the receipt of the 
letter countermanding the order." Frank looked into bis 
employer's face with a sad but firm glance, and replied, "I 
cannot, sir." "Why not, sir?" asked the merchant angrily. 
" Because tbe goods are now in the yard, and it would be a lie, 
sir." "I hope you will always be so particular," replied tbe 
merchant, turning upon bis heel and going away. Honest 
Frank did a bold as well as a rigbt &ing. Wbat do you 
snppoee happened to him? Did he lose bis place? No; quite 
different. Tlie merchant was too shrewd to turn away one who 
woald not write a lying letter. He knew the untold value of 
each a youth, and at once made bim bis confidential clerk. 

21 — 23. (21) and Isaac, etc., tbe voice and the tiTne made 
the old man suspicious. Perb. he bad a habit, founded in reason 
and observation, of suspecting Jacob— the supplanter. (22) felt, 
was there no pity for the blind old man when be passed his 
trembling fingers over his son's person? voice . . hands, 
aroused by one sense, bis suspicions are lulled by another. (23) 
80 . . him, mentally prob., anticipative of words aft. spoken. 

Voice and dress. — Three thoughts are suggested by these 
verses— I. That dress is no test of the man. Under a labourer's 
smock a jirince may be found. The finest robes may conceal a 
villain. II. That in the most perfect of deceptions there is often 
a flaw. Jacob's voice and dress are opposed. By the voice his 
true identity is revealed. III. That admirers of outward show 
will often bis duped. Had Isaac thought more of the voice, and 
leas of the dress, Jacob's scheme would have been frustrated.** 

Eminent blind men. — ^Homer, Ossian, Milton, Blacklock, were 
poets. Sanderson, celebrated mathematician and Lucasian Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge (blind before one year old). Euler, a mathe- 
matician. Huber, author of a work on the '^ Habits of Bees." 
M. Phefel, of Colmar, also a poet; his works fill six octavo 

TOL. I. H 
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Jacob invites 
bis father 
to eat 

a £p. iv. 25; 
Ool. iii. 8; Pr. 
vi. 16, 17; xll. 
22; xiil. 6; Pa. 
ci. 7; oxlx. 29; 
Pr. xzz. 8; Is. 
IzU 8. 11. 

6JobxiIL7; Ex. 
XX. 7. 

c Starcte. 

V. 18, 19. /. M. 
Wynyard^ B.D„ 
297. 

*' On the whole, 
we think, we 
must be con- 
tent to leave this 
humiliating con> 
duct as a blot on 
the obaracter of 
Jacob, without 
apology and 
without excuse, 
only observing, 
that, disgraceful 
as it wBs. Qod 
could forgive it. 
and did forgive 
it, for the sake 
of a better righ- 
teousness than 
his own." — Biuh. 

Jacob 
declares 
himself to 
be Esau 



a H. IngJit, 

"It Is remarked 
by Bochart 
rUierotoic. 1. il., 
c. 51) tbat in tbe 
Eastern coun- 
tries the goat's 
hair has often a 
soft, delicate 
feel, very much 
like that upon 
the human per- 
f*on ; so that 
Isaac might be, 
without much 
difficulty, de- 
ceived, especially 
coQsidering that 
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at his adTanced 
age, his sens* of 
touch might be 
nearly as much 
impaired^as that 
of vision."— AmA. 



"To a nice ear 
the qaality of a 
voice is sin- 
gularly affecting. 
Its depth seems 
to be allied to 
feeling; at least, 
the contralto 
notes alone give 
an adequate 
sense of pathos. 
They are born 
near the heart" 
•—Tudsetman. 



" Some frauds 
succeed from the 
apiNirent can- 
dour, the open 
confidence, and 
tile full blaze of 
ingenn ons- 
ness that is 
thrown around 
them. The 
slightest mystery 
would excite sus- 
picion, and ruin 
aJL Such strata- 
gems may be 
compared to the 
stars; they are 
discoverable by 
darkntts^ and 
hidden only by 
light:'— ColtiM, 

v.24t. R. Warner, 
Old a. of Bng. 
Principles, I 247. 

a Milton, 

Isaac bloBSOB 
Jaoob 

a He. vi. 7; De. 
xxxiii. 18, 28; 
Pa. Ixv. 9—11. 

b lK.iv.21; Is. 
ix.7; Qe. zziiL 
26; ziL 8; 2 S. 
viilU. 

e BamlKieh, 

** Pliny observes 
that land, after a 
long drought, 
moistened bythe 



Tolnmes. Miss Frances Brown, a x>oete6s of considerable excel- 
lence. Holman traTcUed ronnd l^e world. William Metcalf , 
builder of roads and bridges. John Metcalf, of Manchester, 
gnide to tiiose trayelling through intricate roads by night, when 
covered wit^ snow ; afterwards a projector and surveyor of roads 
in difficult mountainous parts: most of the roads about the 
Peak, and near Buxton, were altered by his direction. Laura 
Bridgman could neither hear, see, nor speak, yet she learned 
herself a sinner and Christ a Saviour. Milbum was chaplain for 
some time to the American CongTCss ; is a writer, lecturer, and 
traveller. Presoott was a famous historian. Goodrich, an 
excellent writer for the young. Bev. J. Crosse was vicar of 
Bradford. John Gk>ugh, of Kendal, was a famous mathematician, 
and an accurate botanist and zoologist. Dr. Moyes, of Kirkaldy, 
was an itinerant lecturer on chemistry and optics, though blind. 
Lord Cranboume, blind from his diildhood, publish^ a few 
years ago a history of France for children. Giovanni Gambasslo 
became an excellent statuary. The late king of Hanover was 
bHnd ; and Zisca, the Bohemian general, performed g^^eat acts of 
valour after the loss of his sight. 

d4 — ^26. (24) art . . Ssau f he cannot shake off the suspicion 
that he is being deceived, and . . am., one lie begets many. 
(25) brought . . drank, his suspicions must have spoiled his 
relish for the feast. (26) near . . kiss, this may have been a 
token of affection; or it may have been with the intention of 
trying the test of smell. (Isaac^s antitype was betrayed, but not 
deceived, by a kiss.) 

The hU/nd poet's lament: — 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Out off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expunged and rased, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse." 

27—29. (27) smell . . field, the fresh odour of the hills and 
plains. (28) give thee, etc,,'^ favourable seasons ; together with 
choice and abundant productions of the earth — wealth, (29) let 
people, etc.,^ foreign and hostile nations were to be subject to 
himr—ponver, 

Jacob's blessing. — ^The three different parts of the blessing con- 
tain the three prerogatives of the firstborn — ^I. The double 
inheritance. Canaan was twice as large and as fruitful as the 
country of the Edomites. II. The dominion over his brethren. 
in. llie priesthood which walks with blessings, and finally 
passes over to Christ, the source of all blessing.^' 

JSastem perfumery. — ^The natives of the East are universally 
fond of having their garments strongly perfumed ; so much so 
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that Enxopeftns can scarcely bear the eoneU. They use camphor, 
civet, sandial wood, or sandal oil, and a great variety of strongly- 
wented waters. It is not common to salute, as in England : &ey 
simply smell each other ; and it is said that some people know 
their own children by the smell. It is common for a mother or 
father to say, "Ah, child, thy smell is like the Sen-Paga-Poo''' 
The crown of tihe head is the principal place for smelling. Of 
an amiable man it is said, " How sweet is the smell of that man ! 
the smell of his goodness is universal." That delightful traveller, 
Captain Mangles, R.N., informed me that while on a short visit 
at the house of Mr. Barker, our consul at Aleppo, he heard Mrs. 
Barker, who was a Greek lady, say something to her child, 
accompanied by signs of great endearment. Mr. Barker said to 
Captam Mangles, " You do not understand her ; she says, ^ Come 
hi^r, my darling, and let me smell thee.' "<* 

80 — 88. (30) Ssau . . huntings, he was quick with his hunt- 
ing aft. all. (31) bless, if he had sold his birthright he would 
at least eecure the blessing. (32) and . . said, prob. in wonder 
and perplexil^. I . . Esau, this time there is E.'s voice. (33) 
and . . ex«eeding^ly, " His emotions were actually overwhelm- 
ing."a wh.0 ? he now mistrusts his sense of hearing, yea . . 
blessed,'* however deceived, he could not revoke the blessing.' 

Esau's late arrival (on w. 30 — 36). — ^Esau comes too hite, 
because he wished to obtain the Divine blessing of promise — ^I. 
By hunting (by running and stirring). II. After he had sold it. 
III. Without comprehending its sig^nificance. IV. Without its 
being intended for him by the Divine decree, and without his 
possessing any fitness for it.<< 

Blindness a great affliction. — It would be a dreadful thing to 
me to lose my sight ; to see no more the faces of those I love, nor 
the sweet blue of heaven, nor the myriad stars that gem the sky, 
nor the dissolving clouds that pass over it, nor the battling ships 
upon the sea, nor the mountains vdth their changing Imes of 
light and shade, nor the loveliness of flowers, nor &e burnished 
nuHl of insects. But I should do as other blind men have done 
before me ; I should take God's rod and staff for my guide and 
comfort, and wait patiently for death to bring better light to 
nobler eyes. Oh, ye who are living in the darkness of sin t turn 
before it is too late to the light of holiness, else death will bring 
to you, not recreation but retribution. Earthly blindness can be 
borne, for it is but for a day ; but who could bear to be blind 
through eternity ?« 

84 — 86. (34) cried . . cry, with deep and poignant grief 
bless . . fatiier, I have lost my birthright, still let me have the 
blessing. (35) hath. . . blessing, the blessing' that I specially 
designed for thee. (36) is . . Jacob, etc., lit. Is it that he is 
call^ Jacob, and he supplanteth or outwitteth me these two 
times ? hast . . me ?^ or was the blessing, designed for me, and 
stolen by another, so great that there is nothing left ? 

Esau, a type of the world (on v. 36). — In making this a subject 
for examination, we must endeavour to understand — I. Some- 
thing of the course or career which ended in this deed of reck- 
lessness. In order to comprehend Esau's infatuation, we need to 
know the meaning of the two words, " birthright " and " blessing." 
The first was typical or nominal, the other substantial and real. 

H 2 
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nin, ezbalea a 
delightful odour, 
with wbich no- 
thing can be 
compared ; and 
adds, that 'it is 
a sign of a fndt- 
fal soil when it 
emits an agree- 
able smell after 
having been 
ploughed/" — 
Buth. 



d Roberts. 



Esau's 
return and 
laaac'B 
discovery 

a Biuh, 

b Bo. zi. 29. 

c " The words of 
the Patriarch, 
spoken in the 
fulness of Divine 
Inspiration, are 
irrevocable, 
however ob- 
tained."— il//ord. 

d Lemge. 

••Grief or mis- 
fortune seems to 
be Indispensable 
to the develop- 
ment of intelli- 
gence, energy 
and virtue. The 
proofs to which 
the people are 
submitted, as 
with individuals, 
are necessary 
then to3 draw 
them from their 
lethargy, to dis- 
close their cha- 
racter." — Fearon, 

e II. W, Beecher. 

Esau craves 
a blessing 

a He. xiL 17 ; g. v, 

" See on ch. zxv. 

26. The words 
seem to mean. Is 
there not a con- 
nection between 
the meaning of 
his name Jacob, 
and the fact that 
he thus supplants 
or outwits me?" 
— Speaker's Com. 
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"That grief is 
the most durable 
which flows in- 
ward, and buries 
its streams with 
its fountain, in 
thedepthsof the 
heart."— Jane 
Porter. 

b A. Boyd, M.A. 

c Spurgeon, 

Isaac blesses 
Esau 

a Jos. WarSf iy., 
4.1. 

his. xlv. 47 ; 2 
S. Tiii. 14; IE. 
si. 14 ; 2 K. xiv. 
7, 22 ; 2 Ch. xxv. 
11 ; xxvi. 2. 

c2K. viii, 20. 22; 
xvi. 6; 2 Ch. 
xxvili 7. 

dLange, 

" Giving comfort 
under affliction, 
requires that 
penetration into 
the human mind, 
joined to that 
experieucewhich 
knows how to 
soothe, how to 
reason, and how 
to ridicule; tak- 
ing the utmost 
care never to 
apply those arts 
improperly." — 
Fielding. 

eBoyd. 

Esau 

purposes to 
slay Jacob, 
"Who is told 
of it by 
Bebekab 
a 1 Jo. iil 15; 
Ob 10. 
b Ps. Iziv. 5. 
c Pr. xix. 21. 
d Oe. xxviU. 8; 
xxiv. 8. 

"Ail the ends of 
human felicity 
are secured 
without revenge, 
fur without it we 
are permitted to 
restore our- 



II. The end to which this recklessnees led. 1. Esau awakes to the 
consciousness of his foolishness ; 2. He finds the i>ast irreyocable.^ 
The vale of tears, — The vale of tears is very low, and descends 
far beneath the ordinary level ; some parts of it, indeed, are 
tunnelled through rocks of anguish. A frequent cause of its 
dar^ess is that, on either side of the valley, there are high 
mountains called the mountains of sin. These rise so high that 
they obscure the light of the sun. Behind these Andes of guilt, 
God hides His face, and we are troubled. Then how densely 
dark the pathway becomes 1 Indeed, this is the very worst thing 
that can be mentioned of this valley ; for, if it were not so dark, 
pilgrims would not so much dread passing through it.^' 

87 — 40* (37) and . . son P what can I give to compensate 
thy loss? (38) and Esau, etc.^ he found no place (in his 
father's heart) of repentance (turning towards himself), though 
he sought it carefully with tears. Esau . . wept, Esau bitterly 
repented. (39) behold, etc., so far he is ble^ed equally with 
Jacob. (40) sword . . live,<* the Edomites long maintained 
their independence, living by the sword, and . . brother,* this 
the relation of the posteriiy of the two brothers, and . . pass, 
etc., this was literally fulfilled.*' 

IJsau^s lamentation (on v. 38). — Consider Esau's lamentation as 
opposed to his father's firmness. I. It is a passion instead of a godly 
sorrow. II. It is connected with illusion that holy things may 
be treated arbitrarily. III. It refers to the externial detriment 
but not to the internal lo6S.<< 

Comfort in sorrow. — I say there is comfort, real and deep, in 
thinking that the path of sorrow we tread has been beaten 
smooth and wide by the feet of the best that ever trod tMs world ; 
that our blessed Saviour was a Man of Sorrows, and that the best 
of His Church have been suffered to journey by no other path 
than that their Master went. It is not alone that the mourner 
travels through this vale of tears ; apostles and prophets are of 
the company ; saints and martyrs go with him ; and the sorrow- 
ful face of the Great Redeemer, though sorrowful now no more, 
remains for ever with the old look of brotherly eympathy to His 
servants* eyes and hearts. Nothing hath come to us, nothing 
will come to us, but has been shared by better men. Search out 
the human being suffering the sharpest sorrow, and we can 
match it in the best of the Church of God.« 

41 — 46. From this time there dates a change in the character 
of the two bros. The noble Esau bee. revengeful, ete. ; while the 
supplanter bee. prayerful, ete. (41) bated,* wit^ a cold-blooded 
hate, the . . hand, he will spare his father the grief that hu 
purposed crime will occasion, then . . him,^ in purpose even 
now a murderer. (42) words . . Kebekah, some one had heard 
him speaking to himself, she . . son, a mother's love is the 
son's shield. (43) flee . . Haran, her fraud deprived her of her 
son, whom she prob. never saw again. (44) tarry . . days, it 
proved to be twenty years. (45) then, etc.^^ she would watch 
for the softening of E.'s heart, why . . day P ref . to prob. fate 
of E. if he slew Jacob. (46) and . . Isaac, once more hiding 
the truth from him. I . . Heth,<' she professes to fear that J. 
may mar. one of them, if, etc.^ she does not propose Jacob's 
departure ; knowing the bare suggestion will suffice. 
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Emu's hatred of Jcucoh (on v. 41). — Consider it in — I. Its moral 
aspect 11. Its typical significance. Want of self-knowledge 
a cause of this enmity.' — Esau inclined to fratricul'e (on v. 41). — 
I. Incited by envy, animosity, and revenge. II. Checked by 
piety towards the father. III. Prevented by his frankness and 
oat^ken character, as well as by Bebekah's sagacity.* 

The cure of revenge. — ^A young man who had g^reat cause of 
complaint against another told an old hermit that he was resolved 
to be avenged. The good old man did all that he could to 
diasnade him ; but seeing that it was impossible, and the young 
man persisted in seeking vengeance, he said to him, ^^ At least, 
my young friend, let us pray together before you execute your 
design." Then he began to pray in this way : " It is no longer 
neoeesaiy, O God I that Thou shouldst defend this young man. 
and declare Thyself his protector, since he has taken upon himself 
the right of seeking his own revenge." The young man fell on 
Ms knees before the old hermit, and prayed for pardon for his 
wicked thought, and declared that he would no longer seek 
revenge of those who had injured him. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 

1—5. (1) Isaac, alarmed by R.'s suggestion.^ thou . . 
Canaan, in this, imitating Abraham.^* (2) Padan-aram, 
see on 6e. xxv. 20. (3) thou . . people, lit.^ a congregation 
of peoples, prob. ref. to the twelve tribes. (4) give . . Abra- 
ham,<< Le. confirm to thee the bless, he prom, to A. land . . 
stranger, lit, land of thy sojoumings. (5) Laban, etc,^ see on 
6e. xxiv. 29. 

Jacob's departure from Canaan. — ^The necessity for separation 
among the household of Isaac becomes the source of new bless- 
ings. I. The feeble Isaac becomes a hero. II. The plain and 
quiet Jacob becomes a courageous pilgrim and soldier. III. The 
strong-minded Bebekah becomes a person that sacrifices her most 
dearly loved.« 

Unequal inarriofjes. — Alas ! how frequently does the dear 
partner, who should be the counsellor and favourer of everything 
good axid virtuous, prove a tempter and a seducer I How many 
have given up their principles to please their wives I This 
thought surely should engage the attention of our younger 
readers. Your future character and conduct, perhaps your eternal 
state, may depend on your choice of the companion to whom you 
are to be united for life. Beware, lest a regard to worldly pros- 
pects, your ill-directed fancy, or the solicitations of your lust, 
draw you into such connections as may, in the issue, be fatal to 
your souls. Suppose not, that you can withstand every entice- 
ment to evil, while you see how many have been overcome. Nor 
imagine that you sludl convert her to the cause of truth, who is 
yet an enemy to it, but rather fear, lest your own mind should be 
more and more corrupted. For how can you expect the blessing 
of God if you act in contradiction to His wiU and command ? Is 
it less dangerous for you than it was for the Jews of old, to be 
thus joined with unbelievers ? Or is your religion of less value 
than theirs, that you are not so much concerned to maintain it If 
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selyes; and 
therefore it Ib 
agaiust natural 
reason to do an 
evil that no way 
co-operates the 
proper and per- 
fective end of 
human nature. 
And he ia a 
miserable per- 
son, whose good 
is the evil of hia 
neighbour, and 
he that revenges, 
in many cases, 
does worse than 
he that did the 
injury ; in all 
cases as bad." — 
/. Taylor. 

e Lange. 
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Isaac sends 
Jacob to 
Laban 

a Gto. zxviL 46. 

6 Ge. xxiv. 3. 

c Ps. cxxvii. 3. 

rfGe. x!i.2; xvU. 
8 ; He. xL 13. 

eLange. 

V. 3. R. GeUy Es- 
say, 171, 

V. 6. H. Blunt, 
Jacob, 25. 

" Deceive not 
thyself by over- 
expecting happi- 
ness in the mar- 
r i age-state. 
Look not therein 
for contentment 
greater than God 
will give, or a 
creature in this 
world can re- 
ceive, namely, to 
be free from all 
inconveniences. 
Marriage is not, 
like the hill of 
Olympus, wholly 
clear without 
clouds."— F«//«r. 

/ T. Robinson. 
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Esau 
znarries 
dau. of 
Islixnael 
a Ep. Ti. 1, 2. 
b Ge. xxvii. 1. 
c *' He knows 
that his wiyes 
were dispieaBiBg 
to hia father ; 
and he endea- 
Youra in his 
clamsy way to 
repair the mis- 
chief."— J yw-d. 
d Ore. xxxvL B. 
"Let grace and 
goodness bo the 
principal load- 
stone of thy 
affections. For 
love which hath 
ends will have 
an end, whereas 
that which is 
founded on' true 
virtjie will al- 
ways continue." 
— Dryden. 
e Frederika 
Bremer. 

Jacob's 
dream 



a Ho. xii. 12. 
6 Jo. i. 51. 

c He. i. 14. 

"Our Lord Him- 
self teaches (Jo. 1. 
fil) that the lad- 
der signified the 
Son of Man, Him 
who was now 
afresh promised 
as to be of the 
seed of Jacob (y. 
14); Him, by 
whom alone we 
go to God (Jo. 
xiv. 6) ; who is 
the way to hea- 
ven, and who has 
now gone there 
to prepare a 
place for us." — 
Speaker's Com. 

dlLThomtu^MJi. 

e Lange. 

"Dreams in 
their develop- 
ment have 
breath, and 
tears, and 
tortures, and the 
touch of joy; 
they leave a 
weight upon our 
wakingthoughts, 



6— -0. (6) saw, understood, considered. (7) obeyed^' yet he 

may have been now 75 years old.* (8) pleased, lit. were evil 
in the eyes of. (9) went, prob. thinking to please his father* 
took . . had, see on 6e. xxvi. 34, 35. MaJialath (a gtringed 
imtrnm^ntf a lyre), also called JSasJufmath,<^ -pesrh. M. was a 
description, and B. the name, ix, a dau. of mtisiG named 
Bashemath. 

Counsels for marriage. — Many a matriage has commenced, like 
the morning, red, and perished like a mushroom. Wherefore? 
Because the married pair neglected to be as agreeable to each 
oi^er after their union as they were before it. Seek always to 
please each other, my children, but in doing so keep heaven in 
mind. Lavish not your love to-day, remembering that marriage 
has a morrow and again a morrow. Bethink ye, my daughters, 
what the word hmisewife expresses. The married woman is her 
husband's domestic trust. On her he ought to be able to place 
his reliance in house and family ; to her he should confide the 
key of his heart and the lock of his storeroom. His honour and 
his home are under her protection, his welfare in her hands. 
Ponder this 1 And you, my sons, be true men of honour, and 
good fathers of your families. Act in such wise that your wives 
respect and love you. And what more shaU I say to you, my 
children 1 Peruse diligently the Word of God ; that will guide 
you out of storm and dead calm, and bring you safe into port. 
And as for the rest — do your best I« 

10—12. (10) went . . Haran,^ a long journey, at a great 
age, to fulfil a parent's wish. (11) and . . place, in the course 
of his journey ; the dist. proves it was not tJie close of the first 
day's march, pillows, head-rest. (12) ladder, or way of 
ascent. A type of Christ.* behold . . it,* the way, a communi- 
cation, a living way. (Through Christ Divine blessings descend 
to us, and our prayers ascend to G-od.) 

Jacob's vi»ion (w. 10 — ^22). — ^Notice — I. The surroundings of 
the vision. 1. The ambitious schemingsof Jacob and his mother 
to supplant Esau ; 2. The struggle in Jacob's soul of faith against 
ambition. II. The revelation which it contains. It reveals — 1. 
God as the God of providence ; 2. The intimate union of the seen 
and unseen. III. Its effect on the mind of him to whom it was 
given. A sense of — 1. The universal presence of God ; 2. Awe 
possessing the sinner's soul at the revelation of this presence ; 3. 
Penitence at the revelation of Grod's goodness.^ — Consecrated 
niffht life (w. 10 — 15).— Consider this vision, as to— I. The occa- 
sion, in i^e most helpless situation, the most solemn and glorious 
dream. II. The form. A divine revelation in the dream- vision— 

I. Miracles of sight, symbols of salvation; 2. Miracles of the 
ear, promise of salvation. III. Its contents. The images of the 
vision — 1. The ladder ; 2. Angels ascending and descending ; 3. 
Jehovah standing above the ladder and speaking.^ — Jacob's 
dreajii (w. 10 — 17). — ^When reading tiie narrative in the light of 
the New Testament, the following thoughts are suggested— I. 
That the moral distance between heaven and earth is great. The 
idea of height is implied in the word ladder. 1. Heaven is 
distant from the thoughts of the ungodly ; 2. The conceptions of 
man prove its distance ; 3. The conduct of the wicked confirms it 

II. That there is a spiritual communication between heaven and 
earth. This state — 1. Confers dignity upon our globe; 2. Im- 
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parte honour to man ; 3. I0 of Diyine origin ; 4. Is not dependent 
on the oatwaacd oizcnmstances of man. III. That through this 
commnnioation alone can man have a true knowledge of GkxL. 
Because— 1. In it the hmmm and Divine are united ; 2. Through 
it a coYenant relationship is formed between us and Gkxi ; 3. By 
it Grod's protection is secured to us ; 4. It provides for the oon- 
sommation of our highest conceptions of f eHcitj. lY. That true 
communion with Grod inroduces reyerential fear in the heart. The 
nearer we approach to God, the greater is the filial fear felt/ 

Varimu vievoB of dreams. — Tlie Egyptians and Babylonians 
attached great importBHoe to dreams ; and to interpret them was 
the work of a d^ldnct and learned profession. The Persians, 
also, attached great importance to d^ams ; and it is reported 
Cyrus was cast forth at his birdi, because a dream of his mother 
was interpreted to promise him uniyersal empire. In the ChotL- 
Eing of 1^ Chinese, it is in dreams that the Sovereign of heaven 
makes his will known to the sovereign of earth. In Homer, 
dreams came from Jove. The Greeks and Komans believed that, 
in the solitude of caves and gn^oves and temples, the gods 
appeared in dreams, and deig^^ to answer in dreams &eir 
Yotariea Among the Hindoos dreams give a colouring to the 
whole bufliness of Hfe. All dreams are of importance among the 
Xorth American Indians. The Moslems hold good dreams from 
God, and bad from the devil.^ 

18 — 15. (13) behold . . it," as accepting this way of access to 
Him. I . . Isaac,* tiie same Gkd who is revealed to us by Christ, 
"the new and living way.'' (14) seed . . dust, etc.;* as Isaac 
desired, the blessing prooi. to A. is confirmed to Jacob, (15) I . . 
goest,'' the Divine presence fulfils l^e Divine Word. 

Bethel; of^ the true vision of life (w. 12 — 18). — In the true 
vision of life there is a recognition of — I. Our connection with 
other worlds. Whilst there is nothing in. nature, philosophy, or 
experience, oontradictive of the doctrine that the intelligences of 
other wotMs have a conneotion with man, there is much that is 
confirmative. There is — 1. Analogy; 2. General impression; 3. 
Uuaocoantable impulse. II. God's relation to alL Here the 
great God is presented as — 1. The Sovereign of all. He stood 
above the ladder. Let that ladder stand as the representative of 
secondary causes, and then we have suggested the g^reat truth 
that God is above all instrumentalities and moral agente ; 2. The 
Frieud of man. The blessings here promised to the patriarch 
were, in reality, blessings for humanity. III. A Divine provi- 
dence over individuals. " I am with thee " — ^not merely with the 
univerae and with humanity in general, but with tJiee ; not with 
thee occasionally, but *' in all places." lY. The solemnity of our 
eartUy poeitiQai. ^' How dreadful is this place." The discovery 
of God's pcesenoe introduced — 1. A new ; 2. A memorable epoch 
in Jacob's history.* 

Scripture viems of dreams. — ^The view of dreams set forth in 
Scriptare, and which pervades the sacred books, is, that God does 
sometimes zoake known His will to man, and disclose His pur- 
poses in dreams : ^' God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man per- 
ceiveth it not. In a dream. In a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep f aUeth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed ; then He 
opeoeth the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, that He 
may withdraw man from his purpose, 9itA hide pride from man " 
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they take a 
weight from off 
oar wakiog toils, 
they do divide 
oar being; they 
become a portion 
of ourselyes as 
of Qur time, and 
look like heralds 
of eternity." — 
Byron, 

f Jenkin Jones. 
"Dreams are the 
bright creatures 
of poem and 
legend, who 
sport on the 
earth in the night 
season, and melt 
away with the 
first beam of the 
sun, which lights 
grim care and 
stem reality on 
their daily pil- 
grimage through 
the world." — 
Dickms. 
g Dr. Kitto, 

GkMl'a 
nronUfle to 
Jacob 

a Perh. what J. 
saw in his dream 
was the She- 
kinah. Onkelos 
says, "The glory 
of the Lord " 
h Ge. xlYllL 8; 
xxxU. 12. 
c Nu. xxlii. 10; 
Ma. viil. 11 : Ac. 
ii. 26; Ga. Hi. 8. 
d Ju. vi. 16 ; Is. 
zlUL 2, 3; Je. L 
19 ; Ps. cxxl. 6— 
8 ; Jos. i. 5 ; IK. 
Till. 67 ; He. xUi. 
5. 

eDr, Thomtu. 
'♦ Whoever we 
may leave, or 
whatever we 
may lose, still 
we part not from 
oar best friend, 
nor are we de- 
prived of onr 
most valuable 
portion. We can- 
not be lonely, if 
God be with as. 
We cannot want. 
If He provide for 
as. We cannot 
err, if He ^ide 
us. We cannot 
perish, if He pre- 
serve US. And 
aU this He wiU 
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do for those that 
put their trust in 
maxr—Bush, 

fDr.KUto, 
Beth-el 

a Robiruon^ B.R.y 
ii. U7,jy.; 8tan- 
lePf Sin. and Pal.^ 
217,//. 

6 Qe. xxzL 18. 

" It has heen 
thought by many 
that this act of 
Jacob, in setting 
up a stone to 
mark a sacred 
spot, was the 
origin of crom- 
lechs aoid all 
sacred stones. 
Certainly we And 
in later ages the 
custom of having 
stones, and those 
too anointed with 
oil, as objects of 
idolatrous wor- 
ship. Clem. Alex. 
(Stromal. Lib. 
-vii.p.718) speaks 
of 'worshipping 
every oily stone,' 
and Amobius 
(Adv. Gentes^ Lib. 
i. 39), hi like 
manner, refers to 
the worshipping 
of a 'stone 
smeared with oil, 
as though there 
were in it a pre- 
sent power.' " — 
Speaker's Com, 

c R, Aitkcn^ M,A. 

d Stanley. 

Jacob's vow 
a £c. ▼. 2, 6. 

6 1 Ti vi. 8. 

c De. xxvi. 17. 

d J. Hales. 

••The order of 
what he desired 
is deserving of 
notice. It cor- 
responds with 
our Saviour*8 
rule, to seek 
things of the 
greatest import- 
ance first. By 



(Job zxxiii. 14 — 17). See also Joel ii. 28, compared with Acts ii. 
16, 17. The question is, whether these things have ceased? It 
may be so. Miracles have ceased; prophecy has closed; why 
may not significant dreams also have ceased 1 They may ; but 
have they?/ 

16—19. (16) place, <^ wh. when he lay down seemed so dark, 
cheerless, lonesome. I . . not, that He was so near. If in such 
a place, God would be in every place. (17) but . . God, every 
place may be for us a holy place, this . . heaven, the earthly 
traveller is always nr. tiiat gate. (18) stone,* that wh. had been 
for his comfort should bee. the lasting memorial of God's good- 
ness, oil . . it, to sanctify, and set apart the place and stcme as 
holy. (19) Beth-el (Jiome of God\ now {Beitin) a mass of ruins 
ab. 12 ms. N. of Jems. Luz (alniond-tree, or hazel) j nr. to the 
place aft. called Beth-el. 

Tlie ladder from earth to heaven (w. 12 — 19). — Introduction- 
Notice some of the ladders men employ to get to heaven — ^the 
ladders of harmlessness, charitability, moraUty, ordinances, and 
creeds. All these are of no avail ; you must come to the true 
ladder. Consider then — ^I. The ladder here seen. There are four 
steps in the true ladder to heaven — 1. Wisdom ; 2. Righteous- 
ness ; 3. Sanctification ; 4. Bedemption. II. Jacob's conclusion 
on seeing this vision — " this is none other but the house of God 
and the gate of heaven." ^ 

Jacob's pillar. — ^The monument, whatever it was, that was 
still in after ages ascribed to the erection of Jacob, must have 
been, like so many described or seen in other times and countries, 
a rude copy of the natural features of the place, as at Gamac in 
Brittany, the cromlechs of Wales and Cornwall, or the walls of 
Tiryns, where the play of nature and the simplicity of art are 
almost indistinguishable. In all ages of primitive history such 
monuments are, if we may so call them, the earliest ecclesiastical 
edifices. In Greece there were rude stones at Delphi, still visible 
in the second century, anterior to any temple, and, like the rock 
of Bethel, anointed with oil by the pilgrims who came thither. 
In Northern Africa, Amobius, after his conversion, describes the 
kind of fascination which had drawn him towards one of these 
aged stones, streaming and shining with the sacred oil which 
had been poured upon it. The black stone of the Arabian Caaba 
reaches back to the remotest antiquity of which history or tradi- 
tion can speak.<< 

20 — 22. (20) vow,« this the first of wh. we have formal record, 
give . . on,'' mere necessaries are enough, and all we should 
desire. (21) so . . peace, he to his earthly, we to our heavenly 
Father's house, then . . God,* in preference to all idol gods. 
(22) shall . . house, this shall always be to me a sacred place, 
tenth, for support of religion. This tenth was purely voluntary. 

Ja,coV8 vow. — I. The person that here makes the covenant. 
From him ihe following excellent lesson may be drawn — that it 
is no enemy to true state and gfreatness to have but a smaU por- 
tion of the world's benefit. II. The covenant itself. 1. Its 
nature ; 2. The reasons why Jacob covenanted with God for food 
and raiment only.'' 

Satisfaction of contentment. — Said a venerable farmer, some 
eighty years old, to a relative who had lately visited him ** I have 
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lived on this farm for more than half a oentoiy. I have no 
deaie to chang-e my residence as long* as I live on earth. I have 
no desire to be any richer than I now am. I have worshipped 
the God of my fathers with the same people for more than forty 
years. Daring the time, I have rarely been absent from the 
sanctaaiy on the Sabbath, and have never lost one communion 
season. I have never been confined to my bed by sickness a 
single day. The blessings of God have been richly spread around 
me, and I made up my mind long ago, that, if I wished to be 
happier, I must have more religion."* 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH 

1—3. (1) went . .journey,- lit, "lifted up his feet" into 
. . east, term app. to Arabs E. of Palestine. (2) stone . . 
mouth, to keep out sand, etc. (3) and, etc.^ perh. this v. de- 
scribes what was cttgtomary ; and, further on, what was done in 
this case. 

Allegory of the well (v. 3). — Jesus the well of life. The stone, 
the impotence of human nature to be removed by faith.* How 
Christ has removed the heavy stone of sin and death. The three 
herds as referring to the three days in which Christ was in the 
grave.' 

The stone on the well. — In Arabia, and in other places, they are 
wont to close and cover up their wells of water, lest the sand, 
which is put into motion by the winds there, like the water of 
a pond, should fill them, and quite stop them up. This is the 
account Sir J. Chardin gives us in a note on Ps. Izix. 15. I very 
much question the appUcableness of this custom to that passage, 
but it will serve to explain, I think, extremely well, the view of 
keeping that well covered with a stone from which Laban's 
sheep were wont to be watered ; and their care not to leave it 
open any time, but to stay till the flocks were all gathered to- 
gether, before they opened it, and then, having drawn as much 
water as was requisite, to cover it up again imm^ately, Gen. xxix. 
2—8. Bishop Patrick supposes it was done to keep the water 
clean and cool. Few people, I imagine, will long hesitate in 
determining which most probably was the view in keeping the 
well covered with so much csire. All this care of their water is 
certainly very requisite, since they have so little, that Chardin 
supposes, "that the strife between Abraham's herdmen and Lot's 
was rather about water than pasturage ; " and immediately after 
observes, " that when they are forced to draw the water for very 
large flocks, out of one well, or two, it must take up a great deid 
of time." <* 



(4) brethren, their occupation was one with wh. he 
had a brotherly sympathy. (5) son," i.e, descendant. (6) well P 
lit., is there peace to him ? Bachel {an ewe). (7) it . . day, 
lit.^ yet the day is great, i.e. a great part of the day remains. 
water . . them, he evidently desired a private interview with 
B. (8) cannot, in the sense of not having the right ; or, it not 
being the custom. 

The gtone vpon the welVs month (v. 8.) — I. That great treasures 
are often hidden away from sight and reach. Grold in mountains, 
precious stones und^ the ground, pearls lying at the bottom of 
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how much God's 
favour is better 
than life, by so 
much His being 
wtth us, and 
keeping us, is 
better thbn food 
and raiment.'* — 
Fuller. 

< Ur, Haven. 
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Jacob by the 
well 

a Ho. zlL 12. 

b Lange. 

"Men may 
change their cli- 
mate, but they 
cannot change 
tbeir nature. A 
man that goes 
out a fool cannot 
ride or sail him- 
self into common 
sense.'' — Addison. 

e Burmann. 

'' As the Spanish 
proverb 'says. 
' He who would 
bring home the 
wealth of the 
Indies must car- 
ry the wealth of 
the Indies with 
him,' so it is 
in travelling; a 
man must carry 
knowledge with 
him if he would 
bring home 
knowledge." — 
Johnson, 

d Harmtr, 

his diBcourae 
with the 
■hepherdB 

aGe. xxiv.24,29. 

" What a solemn 
and striking ad- 
monition to 
youth is that in- 
scribed on the 
dial, at All Souls, 
Oxford — p^rirmt 
et imputantur — 
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the hoars perish 
and are laid to 
our charge; for 
time, like life. 
can never be re- 
called. Melanc- 
thon noted down 
the time lost by 
him. that he 
might thereby 
reanimate his 
indastry, and 
not lose an hoar." 
—-ST. SmUit. 
b J. H. Tasaon, 
c Robertf. 

Jacob's 
interview 
with Bachel 

a Ex. ii. 16. 

b Zee. ziv. 16; 
zxiy.48. 

c Ge. ii 28. 

"Forbes, in his 
Oriental Memoirs, 
mentions that 
in the Brahmin 
villages of the 
Goncan. women 
of the first dis- 
tinction draw the 
water from wells 
and tend the cat- 
tle to pasture, 
* like Bebekah 
and Bachel."— 
Bush. 

"Among the 
Sinai Arabs, a 
boy would feel 
himself insulted 
were anyone to 
say, * Gk> and 
drive your fa- 
ther's sheep to 
pasture.* These 
words, in his 
opinion, 
signify, 
are no 
than a 



would 

'You 

better 

gh:l.'"— 



Bwxkhardt. 

"It may be in- 
teresting to note 
the fact that in 
Ssmoa, nephews, 
nieces and cou- 
sins, are all called 
brothers and 
sisters, as in 
primitive times." 
•^Dr, Turner. 



the sea. <' Troth Hes in a well." U. That to obtain these trea- 
sures it is necessary that a strong and united effort should be 
made. The shepherds must wait till all the rest arrive. III. 
That the treasure of greatest worth is uncovered by the Bedeemer 
for our benefit. Christ rolls the stone of error away from the 
mouth of the well of wisdom and righteousness.* 

The day is great, — ^Are people travelling through places where 
are wild beasts, those who are timid -^mW. keep troubling the 
party by saying, " Let us seek for a place of safety '• " l>^t the 
others reply, " Not yet ; " for " the day is great." " Why should 
I be in such haste ? the day is yet great." When tired of work- 
ing, it is remarked, " Why, the day is yet great." " Yes, yes, you 
manage to leave off while the day is yet great." ^ 

0—14. (9) came . . sheep, not an unusual occupation for 
women in the E.« kept, lit. she shepherdised them. (10) 
rolled . . mouth, ^^a light heart makes a strong hand." (11) 
kissed, respectful salutation of £. wept, for joy: perh. his 
thoughts turned to his mother, and her early life, etc. (12) told 
. . brother,* this would explain his kind attentions : brother, in 
the wider sense, relation, kinsman, father, to whom this 
stranger had referred. (13) heurd, lit. heard the hearing, 
and . . things, who he was, whence he had come, and why. 
(14) surely . . flesh,« yet L. did not treat his own Jlesh well, 
month, lit. a month of days, i.e. a full month. 

The dignity of woman. — ^A celebrated writer says that the ladies 
insist that it is highly derogatory from the dignity of the sex 
that the poet should affirm that it is the perfection of the 
character of a wif e— 

*' To study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote." 
Now, according to my notion of ^' household good," which does 
not include one idea of drudgery, or servility, but which involves 
a large and ccanprehensive scheme of excellence, I will venture 
to affirm that, let any woman know what she may, yet, if she 
knows not this, she is ignorant of the most indispensable, the 
most appropriate, branch of female knowledg^e. Without it, 
however she may inspire admiration abroad, she will never 
excite esteem, nor insure durable affection, at home ; and will 
bring neither credit nor comfort to her ill-starred partner. The 
domestic arrangements of such a woman as filled the capacious 
mind of the poet, resemble, if I may say it without prof aneness, 
those of Providence, whose under-agent she is: her wisdom is 
seen in its effects; indeed, it is rather felt than seen; it is 
sensibly acknowledged in the x)eace, the happiness, the virtue of 
component parts; in the order, regnilonty, and beauty of the 
whole system, of which she is the moving spring. The perfec- 
tion of her character, as the divine poet intimates, does not arise 
from a prominent quality, or a showy talent, or a brilliant 
accomplishment ; but it is the beautiful combination and result 
of them all. Her excellences consist not so much in acts as in 
habits; in — 

'^ Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions." 
A description more calculated than any I ever met with to 
convey an idea of the purest conduct, resulting from the best 
principles: it gives an image of that tranquillity, smoothness. 
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and quiet beauiy wMoh is the y&ry eaaenoe of pezf ection in a 
wife.'* 

15—20. (15) serve, Jacob was not an idle ^est. (16) Leah. 
{irearied), (17) tender-eyed, feeble, dull, weak ; not fresh and 
brilliant beautiful, etc.^' in form and expression, in fignre 
and face. (18) serve, he could not give presents, hence will 
serve. (19) better . . man, ref. to relationrfiip. (20) years . . 
days,^ not that time seemed short, but the labour light. 

Jacob and Rachel (w. 18— 20).— Notice the effect of love in 
making labour light and giving wings to time. In whatever 
form love shows itself this is its effect — I. When we love our 
work, how easy it is to us, how swiftly and pleasantly the time 
passes by I The schoolboy, the teacher, and the preaicher know 
the power of love in maldng their tasks easy. II. So with 
obedience. The child who does not love his parents finds obedi- 
ence very hard. How different with the cldld who does love 
them I III. So when we enter upon life's hard work. Some of 
you must toil seven years for a Kachel. Love will make the 
time fly quickly by, and will sweeten your labour. IV. So with 
the service of God. His yoke is easy and His burden is light to 
those who love Him. Our heigi} must be in our reUgion, and our 
leligion in our heart, if it is to be to us other than a toilsome 
drudgery.*' 

The heanty of woman. — ^Woman may be said almost to enjoy 
the monojwly of personal beauty. A good-humoured writer thus 
defines her position in this respect as contrasted with the opx)osite 
sex : If you, ladies, are much handsomer than we, it is but just 
you should acknowledge that we have heli)ed you, by voluntarily 
making ourselves ugly. Your superiority in beauty is made up 
of two things : first, the care which you take to Increase your 
charms; secondly, the zeal which we have shown to heighten 
them by the contrast of our finished ugliness — ^the shadow which 
we supply to your sunshine. Your long, pliant, wavy tresses are 
aU the more beautiful because we cut our hair short ; your hands 
are all the whiter, smaller, and more delicate because we reserve 
to ourselves those toils and exercises which make the hands large 
and hard. We have devoted entirely to your use flowers, feathers, 
ribbons, jewellery, silks, gold and silver embroidery. Still more 
to increase the difference between the sexes, which is your 
greatest chann, and to give you the handsome share, we have 
divided with you the hues of nature. To you we have given the 
colours that are rich and splendid, or soft and harmonious ; for 
onrselyes we have kept those that are dark and dead. We have 
given you sun and light ; we have kept night and darkness.<< 

21—24. (21) wife, %.e. his betrothed, fulfilled, he did his 
part : it was now for Laban to fulfil his word. (22) feast, lit. a 
drinking. (23) and, etc,^ the supplanter is outwitted:" perh. 
the " drmking " facilitated the deception. (24) Zilpah (a d/rop- 
p'mff)^ still the cust in E. for father to give a slave to his dau. on 
her mar. 

ComparisoTU between the deception practised by Laban vpan 
Jacob, and that which Jacob practised vpon Esav. — I. One brother 
upon another. II. There the younger upon the older ; here the 
older npcm the younger. III. Jacob did not know Leah when he 
VB8 maixied to her, just as his father knew him not when he 
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d E. More. 

Jacob 
wishes 
marry 
Bachel 



to 



a Pr. xzxi. SO. 

5 Ep. T. 20. 

t>. 17. "In the 
E. the clear, ex- 
pressive, lustrous 
eye is a^Msounted 
the chief feature 
in female beauty. 
It was compared 
to the eyes of tiie 
gazelle; see 1 S. 
XTi. 12. On the 
contrary, Ba- 
chers beauty was 
complete ; she 
was beautiful in 
form and beauti- 
ful in look, both 
in figure and 
face."— ^//ordL 

»». 18,19. "It it 
still the custom 
to senre for a 
wife. Burck- 
hardt found a 
young man in 
Hauran who had 
served eight 
years for his 
board, and had 
then married his 
master's daugh- 
ter, but had yet 
more years to 
serve for her. 
And Laban*s 
speech yet indi- 
cates the rule of 
Eastern betroth- 
als."— iftiA 



c 2). 
M.A. 



Longwill, 



d Dr. Doran. 

Laban ffives 
Leah to 
Jacob 

a Ge. xzvii. 3fi, 
36; Ma. vii. 2; 
Be. ill. 19. 

iv.24. J.Doughtv^ 
I Analecta Sacra, 
59. 

" Cheaters must 
get some credit 
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before they can 
cozen, and all 
falsehood, if not 
founded in some 
trnthf would not 
be fixed in any 
beUef."— Ftf^/cr. 



bRooa. 



"The life even 
of a just man is 
a round of petty 
frauds; that of a 
knave a series of 
greater. We de- 
grade life by our 
follies and vices, 
and then com- 
plain that the 
unhappiness 
which is only 
their accompani- 
ment is inherent 
in the constitu- 
tion of things." 
— Bovie. 



c Steele. 



Jacob 

marries 

Bachel 

a Ju. xiv. 12. 

b De. zxi. 15. 

" All my own 
experience of 
life teaches me 
the contempt of 
cunning, not the 
fear. I he phrase 
' profound cun- 
ning * has always 
seemed to me a 
contradiction in 
terms. I never 
knew a cunning 
mind which was 
not either shal- 
low or on some 
point diseased." 
— Jameion, 

" We take cun- 
ning forasinister 
or crooked wis- 
dom, and cer- 
tainly there is a 
great difference 
between a can- 
ning man and a 
wise man. not 



blessed him. lY. Leah at the instigation of her father, Jacob at 
the instigation of his mother. Y. But he received, notwithstand- 
ing his ignorance as to Leah, the wife designed for him by God, 
just as Isaac blessed him unwittingly as the rightful heir of the 
promise.'' 

Dlfferervt conditions of marriage. — ^The marriage life is always 
an insipid, a vexatious^ or a happy condition. The first is, when 
two people of no genius or taite for themselves meet together, 
upon such a settlement as has been thought reasonable by parents 
and conveyancers, from an exact valuation of the land and cash 
of both parties. In this case the young lady's person is no more 
regarded than the house and improvements in purchase of an 
estate ; but she goes with her fortune, rather than her fortune 
with her. These make up the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and 
fill up the lumber of the human race, without beneficence 
towards those below them, or respect towards those above them. 
The vexations life arises from a conjunction of two i)eople of 
quick taste and resentment, put together for reasons well known 
to their friends, in which especial care is taken to avoid (what 
they think the chief of evils) poverty, and insure to them riches, 
witi every evil besides. These good people live in a constant 
constraint before company, and too g^reat familiarity alone. 
When they are within observation, they fret at each other's 
carriage aiid behaviour; when alone, tiiey revile each others 
person and conduct. In company, they are in purgatory ; when 
only together, in a hell. The happy marriage is, where two 
persons meet and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances of fortune 
or beauty. These may still love in spite of adversity or sickness : 
the former we may in some measure defend ourselves from ; the 
other is the portion of our very make.* 

25 — 80. (25) xnornixig, light once more, effects of the feast 
had passed away, wherefore . . me, deceivers like not to be 
deceived. (26) it . . country, but this he was bound in honesty 
to have said bef . (27) week, the mar. week : week of f easting.<> 
(28) gave . . also, one sin begets another. Laban's treacheiy, 
to Jacob's bigamy. (29) Bilhah (hashfuhiesg), (30) loved . . 
Leah,* deceived by R.'s beauty ; as by L.'s fraud. 

Influence of wom^n. — Good and bad women either sweeten or 
poison the cup of life, so great is their power of doing much good 
or much eviL In sacred history we read that such was the 
influence of the love of Eachel upon the mind of Jacob, that he 
served Laban fourteen years for her, and they seemed to him but 
as a few days. Profane history abounds with very remarkable 
instances of the influence of love upon some men. When women 
know the power of their sex, and exercise it, the consequences 
have been very surprising ; the hero, the magistrate, the philo- 
sopher, and the prince, think no more of their gfrandeur or their 
power ; all restraint, all reserve, are /laid aside for a time, and 
puerile freedom of speech succeeds to studied harangues, and the 
most grave and solemn looks ; the man of business and of retire- 
ment, the young and the old, drop their characters before women. 
The studious man leaves his closet, the merchant his negotiations, 
and sometimes the general quits the field, and the judge descends 
from the bench to enjoy the company of their favourite females. 
But further still, notwithstanding only men take the lead and 
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appear as public characters, yet there is reason to believe that all 
of them are in some degree influenced by women in what they 
do. Since, therefore, women have such power either directly or 
indirectly, it is of the greatest importance that they should have 
a good education, and all possible means made use of, to make 
them wise, and to keep them strictly virtuous.* 

31 — 35. (31) hated, less loved, He, etc.,^ by which her 
husband's love might be increased : or she comf oited with love 
of children. (32) Reuben (Jbelwld a son), now . . me, L. 
seems to have been tender-hearted, as well as tender-eyed. (33) 
Simeon (^hearing). (34) now . . me, she is intensely anxious 
to win her husband's love. Prob. his little love was occasioned 
by her i)articipating in her father's fraud. Levi (joined). (36) 
now . . Lord, prob. thinking she would secure J.'s love. Judah* 
(^aise). 

Leah and Rachel (read to xxx. 2). — ^Let us consider— I. Leah's 
quiet behaviour under her trial, and the reward she received for 
her patience. Leah loved Jacob with a constant and persevering 
affection. This is very evident from the expressions she makes 
use of on the successive occasions of the birth of her four 
children. Though not loved well by Jacob, still she has the 
better portion. II. Bachel's self-will and impatience, and God's 
displeasure with her. Her history and experience are a great 
contrast to Leah's.*' 

The world witliout children. — 

Ah 1 what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more 1 
We should dread the desert behind us 

Worse thanrthe dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest. 

With light and air for food. 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below.'' 



CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH 

1 — 4. envied, was jealous. (1) or . . die," I am as one dead. 
(2) anger, (^ angry that one so tenderly loved should charge him 
with being the cause of her childlessness. (3) bear . . knees, 
I will nurse her children as if they were my own.<^ may . . her, 
lit.^ be built up by her. (4) gave . . wife, as Sarah gave Hagar 
to Abraham. 

A true wife. — 

I would not be ambitious in my wish. 

To wish myself much better, yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself : 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 

More rich ; 
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only in point of 
honesty, but in 
point of ability." 
— Bacon. 

e Seraggs. 

Benben, 
Simeon, 
Levi, and 
Judah are 
bom 

a Pb. cxxvii. 3. 

h Ma. i. 2. 

" You are my 
true and honour- 
able wife ; as 
dear to nie aa 
are the ruddy 
drops that visit 
this sad heart.'* 
— Shakespeare, 

"It very seldom 
happens that a 
man is slow 
enough in as- 
suming the cha- 
racter of a 
husband, or a 
woman quick 
enough in con- 
d e scend i n g 
to that of a wife." 
— Addison. 

c D. 
Al.A. 

'* Woman is like 
the reed which 
bf*nds to every 
breeze, but 
])reaks not in 
the Tempest."— 
W/iatelp. 

d Longfidlow, 



Longwitt, 
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Rachel 
envies Leah. 

a Gte. XXXV. 16 — 
19; Job V. 2. 

6Ep. iv. 26; IS. 
i. 5. 

c " That she may 
bear, and I will 
be tbe nur«e."— 
Onkelos. " I will 
take her child on 
my lap as my 
own.'* — Afford. 
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"She oertftinly 
is no true woman 
for whom every 
man may not 
find it in his 
heart to have a 
certain gradous, 
and holy, and 
honourable love ; 
Bhe is not a 
woman who re- 
torns no love, 
and asks no 
protection." — 
Boartol. 

V. a Dr. F. Lee, 
Din,, ii. 241. 

d Shakespeare, 

DaxLi and 

Kaplitali are 
bom 

a Ma. iv. 13. 
"Above, V. 1, 
Bachel had 
manifested im- 
patience and 
neglect of prayer, 
seeking from 
Jacob what only 
could be given of 
God. Jacob's re- 
monstrance with 
her, V, 2, may 
have directed 
her to wiser and 
better thoughts." 
— Speaker's Com. 
" Her passions 
are made of no- 
thing but the 
finest part of pure 
love. We can- 
not call her winds 
and waters Bighs 
and tears; they 
are greater 
storms and 
tempests than 
almanacs can 
report. This 
cannot be cun- 
ning in her. If 
it be, she makes 
a shower of 
rain as well as 
Jove." —- Shake- 
tpeare. 
h Bp. Earie. 

Gad and 
Aslier are 
bom 

a Bp. Browne, 

bBmh. 

•' If a boy is not 
trained to endure 



That only to stand high on your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exc^ account ; but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something : which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson^d girl, unschoord, unpractised ; 
Happy in this she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can leam ; 
Happiest of all, is, that her g^entle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself, and what is mine, to you and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o'er myself ; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same myself, 
Are yours, my lord.** 

5 — 8. (6) Dan (Judge), so called, prob. bee. she regarded God as 
having decided in her behalf. (8) with. . . wrestlings, lit, 
wrestlings of Grod : here ref . to earnest prayer. Naplitali (rny 
wrestling), or Nephtalim." 

The happiTieM of cJiild/reii. — ^A child is a xnan in a small letter, 
yet the best copy of Adam ; and he is happy whose smaU practice 
in the world can only write his character. He is Nature's fresh 
picture newly drawn in oil, which time and much handling dims 
and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper, unscribbled with ob- 
servations of the world, wherewith at length it becomes a blurred 
note-book. He is purely happy, because he knows no evil, nor 
hath made means by sin to be acquainted witii miseiy. He 
arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor endures evils to 
come by foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and when the 
smart of the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Nature and his 
parents alike dandle him, and entice him on with a bait of sugar 
to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet like a young prentice 
the first day, and is not come to his task of melancholy. All the 
language he speaks yet is tears, and they serve him well enough 
to express his necessity. His hardest labour is his tongue, as if 
he were loth to use so deceitful an organ ; and he is best com- 
pany with it when he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish 
sports, but his game is our earnest ; and his drums, rattles, and 
hobby-horses but the emblems and mockings of men's business. 
His father hath writ him as his own little story, wherein he 
reads those days of his life which he caunot remember, and sighs 
to see what innocence he has outlived. He is the Christianas 
example, and the old man's relapse ; the one imitates his pnre- 
ness, and the other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off 
his body with his little coat, he had got eternity without a 
burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another.* 

— ^18. (9) gave . . wife, prob. in hope of retaining such 
marks of love as she had won. (11) a . . cometh, " rather (7oa<^ 
fortune cometh.''^ Gad, (a troop), (13) for . . blessed, "all 
coming generations will felicitate me on my happy lot."* Asher 
(happy), 

Tlui liappineas of woman (v. 13). — ^The happiness of woman 
illustrated by that of Leah, the elements of whose happiness con- 
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asfced of — I. The joys of maternity. II. The increase of conjugal 
affection. III. An oblivionsness of personal defects. IV. The 
anticipation of future congratulations. 

Houses without children. — ^Tell me not of the trim, precisely- 
arranged homes where l^ere are no children ; " where," as the 
good Germans have it, " the fly-traps always hang straight on 
the wall ; " tell me not of the never-disturbed nights and days, of 
the tranquil, unanxious hearts where children are not 1 I care 
not for these things. Gkxl sends children for another purpose 
than merely to keep up the race — ^to enlargfe our hearts, to make 
ns unselfish, and full of kindly sympathies and affections ; to 
give our souls higher aims, and to call out all our faculties to 
extended enterprise and exertion; to bring roimd our fireside 
bright faces and happy smiles, and loving, tender hearts. My 
soul blesses the Great Father every day, that He has gladdened 
the earth with little children.' 

14—16. (14) days . . hanrest, ab. mo. of May. man- 

drakeSjO Heb. duemm = love apples : the Atropa mandragora, 

^allied to the deadly nightshade {Alkopa belladonna^ narcotic and 

stimulating, ^ve, ete.j she evidentily shared in the suj^rstition. 

(15) and, etc., it would seem that J. Hved with B. at this time. 

The Tnandrake. — ^This plant, is a species of melon, of which 
there are two sorts, tihe male and the female. The female man- 
drake is black, and puts out leaves resembling lettuce, though 
smaller and narrower, which spread on the ground, and have 
a disagreeable scent. It bears berries something like services, 
pale and of a strong smell, having kernels within like those of 
pears. It has two or three very large roots, twisted together, 
white within, black without, and covered with a thick rind. The 
male mandrake is called Morion, or folly, because it suspends the 
senses. It produces berries twice as large as those of the female, 
of a good scent, and of a colour approaching towards safEron. 
Pliny says the colour is white. Its leaves are large, white, broad, 
and smooth, like the leaves of the beech-tree. The root resembles 
that of the female, but is thicker and bigger, descending six or 
eight feet into the ground. Both the smell and the taste are 
pleasant; but it stupefies those that use it, and often pro- 
duces phrensy, vertigo, and lethargy, which, if timely assistance 
is not given, terminate in convulsions and death. It is said to 
be a provocative, and is used in the East as filters. The Orientals 
cultivate this plant in their gardens, for the sake of its smell ; 
but i^ose which Eeuben found were in the field, in some small 
copse of wood perhaps, or shade, where they had come to maturity 
before they were found. If they resemble those of Persia rather 
than those of Egypt, which are of a very inferior quaUty, then 
we see their value, their superiority, and perhaps their rarity, 
which induced Bachel to purchase them from the son of Leah.*' 

17—21 . (17) hearkened, this implies prayerfulness on her part. 
(18) hire . . niuband, prob. ref. to her self-denial in giving up 
Zilpoh. Issacliar (^ brinjeth a reward), (20) Ctod . . dowry, 
except her maiden she went x)ortionless fr. her earthly father. 
XLOW . . me, in pref . to R. : or, regard me as his wife in reality 
as well as name. Zebultm (dwelling). (21) Dinah. (Judanient), 
prob. J. had other daus.,^ but such were not usually named unless 
of historical importance. 
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ftnd to bear trou- 
ble, he win grow 
ap a girl ; and a 
boy that is a girl 
has all a girl's 
weakness with- 
out any of her 
regal qualities. 
A. woman made 
out of a woman 
is God's noblest 
work ; a woman 
made out of a 
man is His mean- 
est."— 5«cAcr. 



c Mary ffmeiiU 



the 
mandrakes 

a " Now the vo- 
luptuouA man- 
drakes, widely 
exhaling their ' 
BomniferouB 
odour, breathe 
and excite to 
love." — See Mv- 
chculis on Sang, 
yii. 13. See also 
Tristram, 103, J^. 
root is 
spindle- 
and oft. 
in a 
manner, 
a resem- 
to the 
form, 
some- 



"The 

large, 

shaped, 

divides 

forked 

having 

blance 

human 

Hence 

times called Anr- 

thropomorphor, 

(man-like)." — 

Topics; see also 

ITiomson, L, and 

B. 577. 

"There are not 
unf requently 
substantial rea- 
sons underneath 
for customs that 
appear to us ab- 
surd."— CtortoWe 
Bronte. 

c Paxton. 

IsBachar, 
Zebulun, 
and Dinah 
are bom 

a Gre. zzxii. 35: 
xlvi.7. 

Dowry, a gi/t, or 
endovcment, rr., 
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donaire; LowL., 
donrium, dota- 
rium; L^ doto, to 
endow— rfo», do- 
ti», a dowry— do ,• 
Gk^ didomi, to 
give. 

"Joyiathemaiii- 
spring in the 
whole round of 
everlasting na- 
ture; jov moves 
the wheels of the 
great timepiece 
of the world ; she 
it is that loosens 
flowers from 
their buds, suns 
from their firma- 
ments, rolling 
spheres in dis- 
tant space, seen 
not by the Rlass 
of the astromer." 
^ScMUer. 

b Tennyson, 



Joseph, is 
bom 

a 1 S. i. 19, 20. 

**Men are almost 
always cruel in 
their neighbours' 
faults; and make 
others' over- 
throw the badge 
of their own ill- 
manked virtue." 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

bSUaxle. 

The Rev. Moses 
Browne had 
twelve children. 
On one remark- 
ing to him. " Sir, 
you have just as 
many children 
as Jacob," he re- 
plied, "Yes; and 
I have Jacob's 
God to provide 
for them." 

eDobell. 



Jacob wishes 
to return 

a Afford, Bruih, 
h Bp. Brouite, 



Leah's dowry (v. 20). — I. What it was not. Not — 1. Worldly 
wealth ; 2. Personal charms. II. What it was. 1. Intense 
affection for her husband ; 2. The increase, through her, of his 
family ; 3. The increase of domestic jpy. III. Who gB,Ye it ? 1. 
Laban gave her nothing, save her handmaiden ; 2. It was God 
who gave her children and her husband's love. 
Attributes ofwonnan, — 

The woman's cause is man's. They rise or sink 

Together. Dwarf 'd or godlike, bond or free ; 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow ? . . . Let her be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood ; 

For woman is not undevelop'd man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man. 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference ; 

Yet in the long years liker must they g^row ; 

The man be more of woman, Bhe of man ; 

He gain in sweetness, and in moral height. 

Nor lose the wrestMng thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in ohildward care, 

More as the double-natured poet, each ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man. 

Like perfect music unto noble words.^ 

22 — 24. (22) and, etc.^ who all this time was childless, save 
in the very secondary sense of having the children of her maid 
reckoned to her. (23) God . . reproach, the ungenerous re- 
proach of man. (24) Joseph,'* (he will add), said, etc., the 
birth of J. inspired her with faith and hope. 

God hath taken away my reproach (v. 23). — Consider why bar- 
renness was considered by Abraham's descendants as a sign of 
the Divine curse. Because — I. It appeared as if they were ex- 
cluded from the promise of the enlargement of Abraham's seed. 

II. They were without the hope of giving birth to the Messiah. 

III. They had no share in God's universal command, " Be fruitful 
and multiply.*' * 

Dclighffulness of children — 

Thou, little child. 
Thy mother's joy, thy father's hope — ^thou bright 
Pure dwelling, where two fond hearts keep their gladness— 
Thou little potentate of love, who comest 
, With solemn sweet dominion to the old. 
Who see thee in thy merry fancies charged 
With the grave embassage of that dear past, 
WTien they were young like thee— thou vindication 
Of God — thou living witness against all men — 
Who have been babes— thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps — thou portrait of our nature, 
Which in despair and inide we scorn and worship — 
Thou household god, whom no iconoclast 
Hath broken ! ^ 

25 — 27. (2o). when, etc., gen. sup. to have been at end of 
second 7 yrs.' service ;« but this not necessary, it may have been 
longer.'^ send . . country, aft. so long an absence he was nat 
anxious to return, to look aft. hi^ birthright, etc, (26) knoweat, 
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etCj he asks only what was his due. (27) if . . eyeS) a very 
qaestionable thing. I . . sake,^ he cared more for himself than 
for Jacob, whose value he had learned by experlenoe, i.e, by 
investigation {lit. by divination), by insidious inspection. 

Laban's lesson (v. 27). — I. The school in which he learns : " I 
have learned by experience.'' 1. Experience is the best teacher 
of man in worldly matters ; 2. It is also a universal teacher. 
Every one must pass through this school ; 3. All do not profit 
alike by its instructions. II. The lesson he learns. 1. That his 
prosperity is sent by God ; 2. That this prosperity is sent to him as 
an especial blessing ; 3. That this prosperity is sent as a blessing 
consequent on the presence of his kinsman Jacob. III. The 
lessons we may learn from it. 1. All good is from G-od ; 2. One 
man, favoured of God, may often be the means of blessing 
many.* 

YearniTigs for home. — " I long to see home," says the sailor 
when the &ip rocks to and fro from the violence of the storm. 
^'I am going home," thinks the shopman when he bars his heavy 
doors, and closes his windows at night, tired with the labours of 
the day. " I must hurry home," says the mother, whose heart is 
on her baby in tJie cradle. " Oh, how I long to get home 1 " says 
the schoolboy, disconsolate over the hopeless task. "Don't stop 
me ; I am going home," says tiie bright-eyed girl skipping along 
the footpath. And '^ Almost home," says the dying Christian. 
''I shall soon be home, and then no more sorrow nor sighing for 
ever. Almost home."* 

28 — 83. (28) appoint, lit. prick down: i.e. state precisely, 
and . . it^ if any more than this long service is due. (29) 
knowest . . served," with what conscientious diligence, how 
. . me,^ how carefmly tended. (30) when . . house,*: this 
explains J.'s conduct. He must care for his own family. (31) 
thou . . thing, he would rather rely on God's blessing tJian 
L.'s promise, if . . xne, suffer me to refer the matter to Divine 
arbitration. (32) and . . hire, these were likely to be very few. ^ 
(33) so . . face, it will be clearly seen if I have defrauded you.« 

Since my coming : Heb. " At my foot^'' v. 30. — By the labour of 
Jacob's/oo^, the cattle of Laban had increased to a multitude. Of 
a man who has become rich by his own industry, it is said, "Ah ! 
by the labour of his feet these treasures have been acquired." 
" How have you groined this prosperity? " — "By the favour of the 
gods, and the labour of my feet.^'' " How is it the king is so 
prosperous ? " — "By the labour of the/?^ of his ministers."/ 

34—36. (34) and, etc.^ this seemed, for him, a most safe 
arrangement. (35) he . . day, L. proceeds at once to take care 
for hunself. goats . . sheep, leaving those whose progeny were 
least likely to be particoloured. (36) set . . Jacob, he places 
the spotted, etc., at a safe distance fr. the rest. Jacob . . flocks, 
and proceeded to win his hire. 

Jacoli's expedient. — Some acquaintance with the influence of 
circumstances on the lower animals at breeding-time, sheds much 
hght on this transaction. For example, I have known among 
sheep a black wether, when pastured at the breeding season with 
a white flock, show its influence over the females to such a degpree 
as to add to the flock several lambs marked with black, and even 
one or two wholly black. In pheasant preserves the influence of 
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c Ge. zzxix. 8-5. 
''My idea is that 
there are daties 
toward oar na- 
tive land, oom- 
mon to every 
citizen, and even 
pabiio instittt- 
tiona and educa- 
tion must have 
such a direction 
as to enable 
every citizen to 
fulfil his duty 
toward his 
fatherlan d." 
— Kossuth, 
d H. Jeyne. 
" The love of 
country pro- 
duces good man- 
ners, and good 
manners also 
love of country. 
The less we 
satisfy our par- 
ticular passions, 
the more we 
leave to our 
general."— if on- 
Usquieu, 
e Bowes. 

Jacob's 
expedient 
for his 
vindication 

a Ge. xxxi. .38— 
40; Tit. ii. 10. 
6 Ep. vl. 5—8; 1 
Pe. iL 18; OoL 
iii. 22—24. 
e 1 Tl. v. 8. 
d "The colour of 
the sheep in the 
E. is gen. white ; 
that or the goats 
Lb black." — Tris- 
tram, Nat. Hist, oj 
Bible, 144. 
e Ps. xzxvii. 6. 
/ Roberts. 



Laban 
approves 
Jacob's plan 

"It is not jug- 
gling that is to 
be blamed, but 
much juggling; 
for the world 
csuinot be go- 
verned without 
it."— ^/cfe». 

" If thou be 
strong enough 
to encounter 
with the times, 
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keep thy station; 
if not, shift a 
foot to gain ad- 
vantage of the 
times. He that 
acta a heggar to 

grevent a thief 
I nerer the 
poorer; it is a 
great part of 
wisdom some- 
times to seem a 
fooL"— <2i«rte». 

a Dr. Dm*, 

Increase of 

Jacob's 

flookB 

a The Arabs stiU 
call the ahnond 
loz. 

Pill, to peel. 
"The slcilfnl 
shepherd piUed 
me certain 
wand8."-.i8EAalM- 
peare, M. of V&u^ 
L 3. So one who 
had lost his hair 
was said to be 
pilled^ or bald, 
"His scalpe aU 
pild, and hee 
with eld forlore." 
Chaucer. 

h Afford, Bp. 
Browne. 

c "It has been 
observed that in 
the whole of this 
narrative of J.'s 
stratagems the 
sacred names do 
not onoe occur." 
Aff[>rd. 



"Had 
carried, 



mis- 
I had 
been a villain; 
for men judge 
always by events; 
bnt when we 
manage by a just 
foresight, suc- 
cess is prudence, 
and posseesion 
TigtV^^Siffgine. 

dDr.KUto. 

V. 87—9. Dr. F. 
Lee^ Ciuer , ii., 
266;JohnDotightift 
Ana, Sac., 57. 

eTre^, 



a white domestio fowl, when shut up with them, is acknowledged 
in making the plumage of one or more of the young pheattants 
much lighter than it would otherwise have been ; and there are 
cases on record in which, in breeding horses, it has been found 
that the first male brought to the female has so impressed her, 
that his colour made its appearance in aU her after foals by males 
of a wholly different colour. It would be out of place to dwell 
here on this. These cases are mentioned in the hope that they 
will indicate the nature of the expedient to which Jacob had 
recourse in order to enrich himself :&om the flocks of Laban. The 
term *' ring-straked " is applied to white bands on the limbs or 
necks of the goats, and to black or brown bands on those of the 
sheep. The zebra is neither spotted nor speckled, but ring- 
straked.<> 

87 — 48. (37) poplar, perh. the Hyrax or storax : a shrub, 
ab. 12 ft. high, hazel, Heb. hi^,^ almond, chesnut, the plane- 
tree, made . . rods, by stripping off the thin rind or bark. 
(38, 39) and, etc., "The effect prai. is iU. by many writers on 
nat. hist., and is said to prevail esp. among sheep;" (40) lambs, 
these speckled ones in a flock by themselves, set . . Iiaban, the 
meaning prob. is that those in the flock of Laban were placed to 
windward of these separated lambs.^ and . . cattle, thus L. 
could not charge him with a fraudulent mixture of the flocks. 
(41, 42) and, etc., hence J.*s flock bee. the most healthy and 
vigorous, as weU as most numerous. (43) increasedyO lit. 
broke forth, expanded. 

The poplar, hazel, and chesnnt. — Pcfplar, — ^As the Hebrew word 
libush denotes whiteness, and the Septuagint renders it by Xivktij 
we have no hesitation in thinking that the Populm alba, or 
" white poplar," is here meant. The Xivkti, or " white poplar," is 
mentioned by Theophrastus as growing in Egypt and Syria ; and 
it occurs very frequently in Persia. — Sdzel — Luz, Heb. ( Corylm 
Avellana). — From the suffrage of the ancient versions, we ooUect 
that Z/iiz is rightly translated "Hazel," though the hazel was 
called "iVkz? Pontica,'" as having been brought to Italy from 
Pontus. It was cultivated near Avellino, a city not far from 
Naples, whence we have the specific name AveUana. — Cheswet. — 
Armon, Heb. There seems to be no doubt that the plane-tree is 
the Amwn of Scripture, since the Arabic, Greek, Syrian, and 
Vulgate versions aU agree in so considering it. . The Platanm 
Orientalis was a very favourite tree among the ancients, as the 
classical reader well knows. The term Platanus, irkaravo^, is 
from irXarvQ, "broad," and applies to the diffusive shade of this 
delightful tree, which was, in fact, the quality that recommended 
it to the attachment of Eastern nations. The Hebrew appellation 
Armon comes from a root which signifies to be stripped, and 
agrees very well with the plane, where the bark spontaneously 
peels off, and leaves the trunk apparently bare. The chesnut 1ms 
a wide, spreading top, but its bark, though curiously cleft into 
oblong cells, does not peel off as in the plane and birch. The 
Arabic and Syriac terms are essentially the same ; dulba, Syiiac, 
and dulh, Ajabic.<<— " This was done, partly by force of the 
fantasy which is much affected with objects of the sight : partly 
and chiefly by the blessing of Grod : for he that shall now iacj the 
same conclusion, shall find himself frustrated." « 
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CHAPTER TSE THIRTY^FIRST. 

1^-8. (1) sons, who seem as unjust as their sire. Jacob . . 
fother'Sy ''a calunmions assertion.'* glory, lit, weight, Le, 
of wealth. (2) toward . . before," Ut, as yesterday and the 
day before. (3) return, ete,, such is Gkxl's oonunand. I . . 
thee,* hence all opposition will be in vain. 

JacoVs resolution to retwm (w. 8 — 16). — Jacob here msikes 
a resolution to return to Canaan. This he makes — 1. Upon 
a just provocation : Laban's sons speak ill of him ; Laban looks 
ill towaids him ; 2. By Divine direction, and under the convoy 
of a Divine promise ; 3. With the knowledge and consent of his 
wives.^ 

Ag yesterday amd the day before (v. 2). — Heb. " as yesterday 
and the day before." See also margfinal reading of Isa. zxx. 38, 
Of oM, "from yesterday." The latter form of speech is truly 
Oriental, and means time gone by. Has a person lost the friend- 
ship of another, he will say to him, "Thy face is not to me 
as yesterday and the day before." Is a man reduced in his 
ciicnmstances, he says, "The face of God is not upon me as 
yesterday and the dm hefore,^^ The future is spoken of as to-da/y 
and to-Tnorrow: "ms f^ will be upon me to-day and to- 
morrow;''' which means always, "I will love thee to-day and 
to-morrow." "Do you think of me?" — "Yes, to-day and 
to-moocrow." "ModeUar, have you heard that Tamban is trying 
to injure you?" — "Yes, and go and tell him that neither to-day 
nor to-morrow will he succeed." Our Saviour says, "Behold, 
I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow." A 
messenger came to inform Him Herod would kill Him ; but this 
was His reply, intimating that the power could never be taken 
from him. Jacob said to Laban, " My righteousness answers for 
me in time to oome ; " but the Hebrew has for this, " to-morrow; " 
his righteousness would be perpetual. In Eastern language, 
therefore, "yesterday and the day before" signify time^ia^; but 
"to-day and to-morrow" time to come, {See Ex. ziii. 14. Jos. 
XV, 6., also Tnrii. 24, margin.)^ 

41—9. (4) sent . . floch^ for a more private interview. (6) 
bat . . me, of which the great flock arouiid them was the proof. 
(6) power, ability, skill, time. (7) decejived, false promises, 
&ir words, falsehoods ten times, i.e. many times-, a oommon 
idiom." (8) if . . tlms, in each case thihking only of his own 
adyantage. then, etc^ what he intended for his^ turned out for 
^ gain. (9) God . . me, Gtod has cared for me, and also 
iqtrovedhim. 

The mays of dishonesty, — It is a universal form of dishonesty to 
tiy to get goods below their value ; and whenever you do tiiat 
you. undertake to cheat. The man who wants to get a thing 
without giving a fair equivalent wants to be dishonest. If it 
costs, to make a hat, and give a good, living to the man that 
worla upon it, and a moderate profit to the man that sells it, 
three dollars, and you undertake to buy it for two dollars 
and a half, you undertake to cheat haJf a dollar. If you 
attemptto beat a man down, and to get his goods for less than a 
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GkMl 

oomxnands 

Jaoobto 

return 

a Dt. xxviii. 54. 
b Ge. zzviii. 10; 
zxzii.9. 

"A certain 
amount of dls- 
tnut ia whole- 
some, but not so 
much of others 
as of ourselves; 
neither vanity 
nor conceit can 
exist ia the same 
atmosphere with 
itr—ifde. Necker. 
e M. Henry. 
"It is because we 
have but a small 
portion of enjoy- 
ment ourselves 
that we feel so 
little pleasure in 
the good fortune 
of others/ Is it 

Eossible for the 
appy to be 
envious?"— TT.^. 
Clfdow. 

"Of all the pas- 
sions, jealousy is 
that which exacts 
the hardest ser- 
vice, and pays 
the bitterest 
wages. Its ser- 
vice is to watch 
the success of 
our enemy; its 
wages, to be sura 
of it"— CtoWoa. 
dRoberU, 

Jacob's pro- 
posal to nia 
wives 

aNu.xiv.22;Job 
xix. 3; Le. xxvl. 
26; Ec. vii. 19; 
Zee. viU. 23; Be. 
ii. 10. 

"Neverputmuch 
confidence in 
such as put no 
confidence in 
others. A man 
prone to suspect 
evil is mostly 
looking in hia 
neighbour for 
what he sees in 
himself. Ab to 
the pure, all 
things are pnre, 
even so to the 
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impure all things 
are impure."— 
Hare. 

"Trust him with 
little, who, with- 
out proofs, trusts 
you with every- 
thing, or, when 
he has proved 
you, with no- 
thing."— £at>a/«r. 
bBeecher. 

he tells them 

of the 

conunand 
a biuh. 

Grisled, now 
spelled grizzled, 
of a greyish 
colour. Fr. grU; 
Oer.preii; gray. 
The Spk. Comtn. 
Bays, " sprinkled 
as with hail ; the 
lU. meaning of 
the word gris- 
led." Puzzled is 
in Bacon's essay* 
often spelled 
pusled. 

b Qe. xxviii. 18- 
22. 

" Bemembrance 
wakes with all 
her busy train." 
—Ooldsmith. 

they afirree to 
his proposal 

** It may, indeed, 
be said that 
sympathy exists 
in all minds, as 
Faraday has dis- 
covered that 
magnetism exists 
in all metals; but 
a certain tem- 
perature is re- 
quir ed to 
develope the 
hidden property, 
whether in the 
metal or the 
mind."— Zy<to». 

». 13. Dr. H. 
Hammond^ fFlv., 
iv. 496. 

Jacob's 
departure 
ftoxn liaban 

a Oe. xzzv. 2. 

Gilead, a mt. 
range extending 
from S. to N. 
along £. border 



fair price) yon are attemptiiig to commit bnrglaiy as much as 
though you broke into his shop to take the things without paying 
for them. There is cheating on both sides of the counter, 
and, generally, less behind it &an before it. You want a man to 
build you, for two thousand dollars, a house that shall be worth 
five thousand ; and what is the result ? You teach that man to 
cheat you. You make him dishonest. You driye him to the 
necessity of using poor material, and of deceiving you by filling 
up holes with putty, and covering defects with paint.^ 

10 — IS. (10) dream, perhaps it was in a dream that the 
expedient was suggested to him :^ now by a dream he is warned 
to return. (11) here . . I, ready for all God's will. (12) for . . 
thee, hence to compensate J., and punish L., was the change 
in the property. (13) I . . Beth-el,^ who comforted thee on that 
dark night, where . . me, J. is reminded of his promise of 
obedience, now, etc.^ as I have been thy faithful friend; be 
thou my obedient servant. 

A strange vow. — A minister now (1872) living relates the 
following : — In early life his father felt called to the niinistry, 
but asked God to excuse him, and made a vow to g^ve his eldest 
son to the work of the ministry. The vow was apparently 
accepted of God, as the father felt no longer the pressure of this 
special duty, and prospered in his religious life. Twenty years 
later the son was converted, and felt that, if he would be 
religious at all, he must be a minister. He accepted the duty 
gladly, prepared for it ; and, after his ordination, his father said 
to him, for the first time informing him of the vow, "My 
son, you have a double duty to do. You have your own work 
and mine also.'* 

14 — 16. (14) is there, etc.^ even his daus. had no great 
love or respect for L. ; and nothing to hope for from him. (15) 
strangers, rather than kindred, sold, for the fourteen years' 
hard toil of their husband, hath . . money, referring to the 
portion which, as daus., they may have expected : or the price 
for which they were sold. (16) riches . . father, God did 
not permit L. to thrive by his unrighteous exactions. God . . 
do, they were willing to fully cast in their lot with one 
whom God so signally defended, and who had so proved his 
love for them. 

The better inheritance. — ^Mr. Orpen gives the following account 
of a deaf and dumb boy, whom he took from the Beggars' 
Asylum, in Dublin, at which time the boy did not know how 
to pronounce a single word. He had been well taught by 
the master at Claremont, and he shortly began to speak. One 
evening Mr. O. asked him, "Are you happy?" To which he 
replied in a clear and distinct manner, "I have God for my 
Father, Jesns Christ for my Eedeemer; I have heaven for 
my inheritance ; — I am happy." 

17 — 21. (17) then . . up, since they were united, he would 
act while they were in the mind. 80n8,*esp. the younger 
ones, wives, careful for their comfort. (18) carried, lit, 
drove, led, conducted, getting, possessing. (19) Laban . . 
sheep, the time seized for this removal was when L. and 
his servants were absorbed by this imx)ortant occupation. 
images,* Heb. teraphim, prob. gods, like the Penates of classical 
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nations : objects of adoration, or instnimeiits of divinatioii. (20) 
stole . . Laban,^ lit, stole away the heart, i.e, departed without 
Ms knowledge. (21) river, Euphrates. Gilead as it was after- 
wards called (w. 46, 47). 

BacheVs theft of her father*8 teraphim. — Among the many 
solntions which have been attempted of her conduct, the 
following may be specified : — 1. That the images were of precious 
metal, and Rsichel stole them to compensate for the loss of dowiy 
sustained through Laban's bargain with Jacob; 2. That she 
thought that by taking the oracles she should deprive Laban 
of the means of discovering the flight of her husband ; 3. That 
she expected by this act to bring prosperity from the household 
of her father to her husband ; 4. Some conclude that she hoped 
to cure her father of his idolatrous prox)ensitie8 by depriving him 
of the instruments ; while many, on the other hand, imagine 
that Hachel and her sister were infected by the same superstitions 
as their father, and wished to continue the practice of them 
in the land of Canaan.' 

22—24. (22) on . . day, all so busy with the shearing, 
and the distance betw. the flocks so great that he could not 
well hear of it bef. (23) pursued, this shows how a formal 
request for another kind of leaving would have been received, 
seven, Jacob having marched ten days, overtook, they were 
prob. mounted on the swift dromedsxies of the E. (24) God 
. . dreain,<> His way of warning the wicked, as well as com- 
forting and instructing the gooid. either . . bad, lit. from 
good to bad. Characteristic of L. to beg with fair speech and 
advance to rough measures. 

Providence in dreams. — Captain Yount, of California, in a 
mid-winter's night had a dream, in which he saw what appeared 
to be a company of emigrants arrested by the snows of the 
monntains, and perishing rapidly by cold and hunger. He noted 
the very cast of the scenery, marked by a huge perpendicular 
front of white rock cliff; he saw the men cutting off what 
appeared to be tree tops rising out of deep gulfs of snow ; he 
distinguished the very features of the persons and the look 
of their particular dis^ss. He woke profoundly impressed with 
the distinctness and apparent reality of his dream. At length he 
fell asleep, and dreamed exactly the same dream again. In the 
morning he could not expel it from his mind. FallLig in shortly 
with an old hunter comrade, he told him the story ; and was only 
the more deeply impressed by his recognising, wi&out hesitation, 
the scenery of the dream. This comrade came over the Sierra by 
the Carson Valley Pass (in California), and declared that a spot 
in the Pass answered exactly to his description. By this the 
onsophisticated x)atriardi was decided. He immediately collected 
a company of men with mules and blankets, and all necessary 
provisions. The neighbours were laughing, meantime, at his 
credulity. '^No matter," said he, ''I am able to do this, and 
I will, for I verily believe that the fact is according to my 
dream." The men were sent into the mountains one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson Valley Pass. And 
there they found the company in exactly the condition of the 
dream, and brought in the remnant alive. A gentleman present, 
when the captain told me, said, " You need not doubt this, for we 
Califomians all know the facte, and the names of the families 
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of Canaan. 
Known by dif. 
names in dif. 
parts: it reaches 
fr. Hermon to 
Arabia Petrea. 

h This flight of 
J. occurred A.if. 
2266, 610 yrs. aft. 
the flood; in the 
168th yr. of 
Isaac's age, and 
98th of Jacob's. 
— ^imA. 

V. 17, la T. 
Seatotiy Duty of 
Str.f 1C6. 

c Bu^ 



Laban 

Sursues 
acob 

a Qe. XX. 8 ; Job. 
XXX. 15. 

^ Dreams are th^ 
children of an 
idle brain, begot 
of nothing bat 
vain fantasy; 
which is as thin 
of substance as 
the air, and more 
inconstant than 
the wind."— 
Shakexpazre. 
'*If we can sleep 
without dream- 
ing, it is well that 
painful dreams 
are avoided. If 
while we sleep we 
can have any 
pleasing dreams, 
it is, as the 
French say, tant 
ga^M, so much 
added to the 
pleasure of life." 
— Franklin. 
" Metaphj'sicians 
have been learn- 
ing their lesson 
for the last 4,U00 
years, and it is 
high time that 
they should now 
begfn to teach us 
something. Can 
any of the tribe 
inform us why all 
the operations of 
the mind are car- 
ried on with un- 
d iminished 
strength and ac- 
tivity in dreams, 
except the judg- 
ment, which 
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alone la anspend- 
ed and dor- 
mant?"— Cofton. 
6 Dr. BiuhntU. 

and over- 
takes him In 
GUead 

a "The laws of 
true friendship 
are expressed t^ 
the rale — wel- 
come the coming 
gaest, speed the 
partingZ-iromer, 
Od. XV. 88. 
h Topics, ]\,\^. 

c Pr. xxvL 24, 2fi. 

dJa.XTiil.24. 

^'Partingand for- 
getting ? 'What 
faithful heart can 
do these? Our 
great thoaghts, 
oar great affec- 
tions, the truths 
of oor life, never 
leave us. Surely 
they cannot sepa- 
rate from our 
consciousness; 
shall follow it 
whithersoever 
that shall go; and 
are of their na- 
ture divine and 
immortaV — 
Thackeray. 

See T. Savrin, 
Disc HUt., L 411. 



e MortotCg 
Canaan, 



New 



the searoh 
for the godm 

a Ex. XX. 12 ; Le. 
xix. 82. 

**OnnniDg Has 
only private sel- 
fish aims, and 
sticks at nothing 
which may make 
them succeed. 
Discretion has 
large and ex- 
tended views, 
and, like a well- 
formed eye, com- 
mands a whole 
horizon; cunning 
is a kind of short- 
sightedness, that 
diseems the mi- 
natest objects 
which are near 
at hand, bat is 
not able to dis- 



brought in, who look upon our venerable friend as a kind 
of Saviour." Their names he gave, and the places where they 
reside, and I found affcerwards that the OEdifomia people were 
ready everywhere to second his testimony.^ 

26—80. (25) Jacob . . mount, for him a mt. of safety. 
(26) wliat . . done, the guilty are prone to accuse others. It 
was bee. of what he bad done that Jacob fled, and .. 
daughters, but if so, they were J.'s wives, as . . sword, 
not true : they went of their own free will. (27) that . . away, 
if so willing to send them away, why the pursuit? xuirtn, 
feasting, and song : old custom.^ tabret,^ Heb. tqphy a kind 
of tambourine. (28) kiss," sheer hypocrifify. thou . . doing, 
would it have been wiser to have remained? (29) it . . hurt, 
an empty boast to a man who had God for his helper : L. must 
have felt this after the dream to which he referred. (30). 
because . . house, but chiefly to be free from oppression, 
yet . . gods,<< how, in the hurry of pursuit, had he missed 
them? Perh. he had gone to consult them in ref. to this journey. 

An Indian marriage. — ^Winnepuiskit, otherwise called Gteorge, 
Sachem of Sangus, married a daughter of Passaconaway, &6 
great Pennacook chieftain, in 1662. The wedding took place at 
Pennacook (now Concord, N.H.), and the ceremonies closed with 
a great feast. According to the usages of the chiefs, Passaconaway 
OTClered a select number of his men to accompany the newly- 
married couple to the dwelling of the husband, where, in turn, 
there was another great feast. Some time after the wife of 
Winnepuskit, expressing a desire to visit her father's house, was 
permitted to go, accompanied by a brave escort of her husband's 
chief men. But when she wished to return, her father sent 
a messenger to Sangus, informing her husband and asking him 
to come and take her away. He returned for answer that he had 
escorted his wife to her father's house in a style that became 
a chief, and that now, if she wished to return, her father 
must send her back in the same way. This Passaconaway 
refused to do ; and it is said that here terminated the connection 
of his daughter with the Sanguis chief.' 

31 — 85. (31) Jacob, astounded at this charge of theft, for.. 
me, a hint to L. that he knew him for a violent and unjust man. 
(32) with. . . live, one who was dishonest and idolatrous, 
unworthy of life in his esteem, for . . them, otherwise he 
might have been ready in her defence. (33) and . . tent, where 
he would have been glad to have found them. Rachel's, 
guilty, yet least suspected. (84) furniture, prob. the litter wh. 
the camel carried for her convenience, and wh. she made use of 
as a coach in Ihe tent. (36) let . . lord, a respectful address, 
but sugg. of the sternness of his character, and . . images, 
suffering the vexation of losing his gods, being deceived, and 
exposing himself to censure for making what appeared a false 
chargfe. 

Filiai reverence. — Children in the Eastern countries cultivate 
and express for Iheir parents the most profound respect. "During 
a feast I remarked that the Amin-aid-douleh's son, Abdallah 
Khan, a man seemingly about thirty years old, the possessor 
of considerable weall^, and governor of Ispahan, but seldom 
appeared among the guests; and only seated himself as one 
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of the humblest, when invited by the words, or enconiaged 
by the looks of his father. This reserve, however, was not 
caused by any ill-will or deficiency of kindness subsisting' 
<nL either side; but arose from the filial respect which, in 
every stage and oonditiozi of life, the Peratans are thus taught to 
expEeas.^ 

36—^9. (36) wroth, with this charge of theft, aft. all that 
had preceded, diode, disputed, pleaded, what, ete.,<^ he who 
had deceived others, is now himself deceived. (37) what . . 
itttff P gods or augKt else, jud^e, decide, arbitrate. (38) thy . . 
young, through neglect of mme in the lambing season, and 
. . eaten,^ I have not taken the usual rations or perquisites. 
(39) I . . loss, etCy like a com. hireling shepherd rather tiban as 
one of the f am. 

JacoVs onerous duties, — ^When, after twenty years' service, 
Jacob withdrew secretly from Laban, and was pursued and over- 
taken by him, the son of Isaac vindicated his conduct and 
retorted the reproaches of Laban with a manly warmth which 
interests us greatly in his favour. Dwelling upon his care of the 
flocks, he says, among other things, ''That which was torn of 
beasts I brought not unto thee ; I bore the loss of it ; of my 
hand didst thou require it." That Laban should thus have 
exacted that Jacob &oidd make good aJl casualties to the flock 
was most ungenerous, and contnuy to all known usages of 
pajstoral life, which exonerate the shepherd when he is able to 
afford such evidence as shall satisfy Ihe owner that the animal 
is really dead, and has not been sold by the shepherd for his own 
advantage. For this the carcass itself is the best evidence, as 
Jacob intimates; but time and distance will often render its 
production difficult. Jacob himself was sometimes three days' 
journey distant from Laban, and in that time the dead carcass 
would, in an Eastern climate, have become most offensive ; be- 
sides that, it would have required the services of a man and a 
beast six days, going and returning, to take it to Laban. It might 
also happen that &e production of the animal, or even of its 
akin, which is the next best evidence, would be impossible 
through its having been carried away, or wholly or in great part 
consumed by some beast of prey. The experience of ^s led to 
the production of some part of the animal being taken as suffi- 
cient evidence of its loss through misadventure. Hence the 
anxiety of the shepherds to rescue from ravenous beasts at least 
flome part of the sheep, to satisfy the owner as to its loss.^' 

40—42. (40) day . . night, exposed to all extremes of heat 
and cold in the discharge of his duties, my . . eyes, through 
exhaustion and anxiety. (41) six . . cattle, time occupied by 
Ha expedient ; see on xxx. 32 — 43. thou . . times, see v. 7. 
(42) except . . Abraham,^* to whom alone I am indebted for 
what I have, and . . Isaac, ix. God, who is the object of Isaac's 
fear, thou . . empty, notwithstanding thy pretence. Ood . . 
yesternight, Jacob appeals to L.'b confessed vision or warning. 

The climate of Palestine. — " A fine day at this time of year 
shows the country in its best cloak. A little later in the season 
every blade of grass will be withered up ; the shrubs on the hills 
will be blackened and parched ; the plain will be covered with 
sn impenetrable veil of white mist, known to the African 
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o«m things ftt a 
dlBtanee."— ^<f- 
dUon. 



Jacob 
vindicates 
his oonduot 

Wroth, imK^/w; 
angrf^AJS,fotadk, 
Ohode pa. t. of 
ofaide. A.S. dian, 
cAMom, to ■cold. 

a"AU this ytt^ 
taonB indigna- 
tion is founded 
on Bftchen lie.'* 
—Afford. 

6Bs.xzziT.l-4. 

"Wrong is 
wrong; no fal- 
lacy can hide it, 
no subterfuge 
cover it so 
shrewdly but 
that the All-see- 
ing One will dis- 
cover and punish 
iV'—Rivarol. 

"We make our- 
selves more in- 
juries than aro 
offered to us ; 
they many times 
pass for wroDgi 
in our own 
thoughts, that 
were never 
meant so by the 
heart of him that 
speaketh. The 
apprehension of 
wrong hurts 
more than the 
sharpest part of 
the wrong done.'" 
—Felthom. 

oKUto. 

fluid aaorlbee 
hlapros- 
irity to 



pern 
Shod 



aPs. czziv.l— 9; 
£z.iii. 7; LkvilL 
18; Jndeiz. 
Testemight, the 
ni{;ht but past. 
Tester, relating 
to yesterday, the 
laU day. A. S. 
gittran, yester- 
day; Ice. gti, Is, 
Aerf,orlg.AM,ak. 
efuhn, San8.Ayo«. 
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"We mtiBt not 
love virtue for 
the bare lake of 
reputation and 
human esteem. 
To do good, pure- 
ly to be gazed 
and talked of and 
applauded, this 
was the charac- 
ter of the Phari- 
seee, whose vices 
were real, and 
whose vinuea 
were imaginary; 
bat had their 
virtues been as 
real as their 
viccfc, this poor 
view and narrow 
purpose would 
have spoilt them 
all : and they 
could only expect 
their reward 
where they 
sought it, that is 
from men.*' — 
Jortin, 

hMr. DrmJ^ Jour, 
of Pal. Explora- 
tion. 

the heap and 
the pillar 

a Caltoer. 

"Who, in the 
midst of just pro- 
vocation to an- 
ger, instantly 
finds the fit word 
which settles all 
around him in 
silence is more 
than wise or Just; 
he is, were he a 
beggar, of more 
than royal blood, 
he is of celestial 
descent.*' — La- 
vater. 

''Prudence is a 
duty which we 
owe ourselves, 
and if we will be 
so much our own 
enemies as to ne- 
glect it, we are 
not to wonder if 
the world is defi- 
cient in discharg- 
ing their duties 
to us; for when 
a man lays the 
foundation of his 
own ruin, others 
too of tey are apt 
to build upon it." 

'*Thoa oughtest 



trayeller by the appropriate name of ' eonokes.' Above head the 
sky will be that pitiless glare of changeless blue, never to be 
relieved by a single speck of cloud till the welcome rains of 
autumn beg^ to cool the scorched soil and burning rocks. These 
fine days of early spring are rare, however, and we must often 
look for cold pelting rains, mists, hail, and even snow — ^though 
the latter veiy rarely, and only on the central range. While I 
am writing these Unes hail is falling, and dense fogs, accompanied 
by sharp showers at intervals, are hurried up by the violent 
equinoctial gale from the south-west, which threatens every 
moment to tear the frail cotton shelter from over my head and 
hurl it into the neighbouring valley. Stout guy ropes and piles 
of stones on the tent-pegs have as yet succeeded in baffling .^Solns, 
though for three nights and days we have been obliged to be on 
the adert every instant to save our tents from wrack and rain. 
Only a few days ago the weather was like a fine June day in 
Engluid. Such are the changes of temperature to be found in 
this country from Petra to Damascus. Just two years ago I was 
snowed up near the former place, at an elevation of 4,500 feet, 
and three weeks later in Moab, being only 1,500 feet lower, I 
sighed for a lump of snow to put in my tea, the thermometer 
standing at 105^ Fskhr. in the shade. At Damascus (2,340 feet, 
in the Salahlyeh suburb) snow is rare, though sleet is not un- 
common in winter. In summer the thermometer ranges up to 
100^ Fahr. in the shade, and there is at times a difference of as 
much as 30° between the dry and wet bulbs." * 

43 — 47. (43) answered, he stiU has the effrontery to reply. 
are . . is, these words in italics may be read in the past tense — 
Tvere^ was. what can, etc^ it was prob. only his conscious 
inability that prevented^um making some attempt. (44) make, 
etc., lit. cut, see on xv. 18. (45) stone, to mark the site. (46) 
stones . . heap, on wh., aft they had eaten, the pillar was 
prob. erected. (47) Jegar-sahadutha, Aramaic (Chaldee or 
Syriac), and Galeed, Hebrew ; both terms mean the same ; i.e. 
heap of witness. 

These dangMers are my davgMers (v. 43). — Laban now turns 
again, and gives way to the natural affections of a father. Con- 
sider the circumstances which tended thus to calm his mind. I. 
The seven days' journey. II. The Divine warning. III. The 
mortification resisting from his fruitless search. IV. Jacob's 
self-defence and the truth of his reproaches. His courage and 
anger gradually give way to fear and anxiety.* 

Heaps of stones. — ^The traveller in Palestine frequently remarks 
in the open country pyramidic piles of small stones of different 
heights. Tlj^ese, as I proceed to explain, have significations differ- 
ing with their shapes. When they are from five to six feet high, 
and arranged in a line with a certain regularity, they are meant 
to mark the spot where a battle has ta&en place between two 
hostile tribes. TVhen, however, they are formed of five or more 
stones, and are placed on the boundary of some property, they 
signify that there two litigants have come to terms, and erected 
them in token of their agreement, and no one dares to remove 
these land-marks. Sometimes small heaps surround fields, where 
the crops are growing or have just been reaped, or are placed 
upon piles of logs or hewn timbers, signifying that they ai^ 
private property, so that no one ventures to take them. I have 
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no doubt that this custom was mainly derived from the ancient 
owners of the soil, for we find many instances of it in the Bible. 
Laban and Jacob raised a heap of stones as a witness of the 
coTenont between them. Jacob after his vision took the stone 
which had served for his pillow and "set it up for a pillar" 
(Ge. xxviii. 18). He that removes his neighbour's landmark is 
cursed (De. xxvii. 17). Joshua set up twelve stones in the Jordan 
and twelve others taken from the bed of the river, at Gilgal, in 
memoiy of the miracle wrought there for Israel (Jos. iv. 9, 
20—22). Again, at the close of his life, he " set up a great stone 
onder an o&," as a witness unto the people, lest they should 
deny their God (Jos. xxiv. 26, 27). We may also remember that 
from the earliest times altars were formed in a similar manner 
(Ge. viii 20 ; xii. 7, 8 ; xxvi. 25).* 

48 — 50. (48) witness, those who made it and saw it made 
will testify to its purpose. (49) MizpiJi,'' {watch-tower) perh. 
same with Bamath-mizj^eh^ and Ramoth-gilead, There were sev. 
Mizpehs.« watch. . . another, certaiidy L. had need to be 
"watched." (50) af9.ict, hypocritical profession of a tender 
regard for the daus. he had " sold." 

Mkpah, — ^There were several places of this name in Palestine. 
The word, taken in one form, means a high place affording an 
extensive prospect ; and in another, a watch-tower or beacon, as 
in the present text ; whence we may conclude that the names 
were given to towns in elevated situations, or where watch- 
towers existed, or where commemorative heaps had been formed 
to mark the site of some important occurrence. A town built 
near the scene of the transaction between Jacob and Laban took 
the name which had been given to the heap of stones. It is 
mentioned in Ju. xi. and xii., and from the 29th v. of the former 
chap, it seems to have been " Mizpah of Gilead," to distinguish 
it from other towns of the same name. It belonged to the half - 
tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan, and was the residence of 
Jephthah. In after times the Ammonites obtained possession of 
it, and it was in their hands when Judas Maccabasus utterly 
destroyed it with fire.<* 

61—55. (51) heap, wh. J. cast equally with L. (52) barm, 
he draws the limit here. (53) the . . father, but their father 
Terah was an idolater." sware . . Isaac, i.e. by the only true 
God, who waa the object of Isaac's reverential homage. (64) 
sacrifice . . bread, a religious festival : happy termination of 
what threatened to be a feud. (55) blessed, but of what value 
and force would be the blessing of such a man ? Laban . . 
place,* wh. he had been more wise not to have left. Jacob's 
place no more. 

Memorial pillars. — ^The covenant proposed by Laban and con- 
sented to by Jacob was, that seeing (as he alleged) the property 
was his, it should not be allow^ to be shared by otiers, by 
Jacob's taking any wives besides his daughters ; and that they 
were neither of tiiem to pass the boundaries defined by these 
memorials for harm to the other. In this point of view they 
l)^me boundary monuments, analogous to others of the like 
kind found in various countries. Witness that mentioned in the 
treaty of peace between England and Scotland, as recited by 
Holinahed :— " That Malcomb shall enjoy that part of Northum- 
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to be nice, even 
to superstition, in 
keeping thy pro- 
mises; and 
therefore thou 
shouldst be 
equally cautious 
in making them." 
—Fuller. 

" Those who can 
command them- 
selves command 
others."— ifa«/*«. 

b Pierotti. 



Galeed and 
Mizpah 

aJu. xL29; 1 S. 
vii. 6. 

h Jos. xiii. 26. 

c As with us there 
are sev. 
cons''^ and 

''Duties are 
ours; events are 
God's. This re- 
moves an inflnite 
burden trom the 
shoulders of a. 
miserable, tempt- 
ed, dyiug, crea- 
ture. On this 
co:nBideration 
only can he 
securely lay 
dowa his head 
and close ht& 
eyes." — Cecil. 

d Dr. Kitto. 



''bea- 
" bea- 



Jacob and 

Laban 

separate 

a Jos. xxiv. 2. 

6 Pr. xvi. 7, 

" Let our parting- 
be full as chari- 
table 



as 



our 



meeting was; 
that the pale, 
envious world, 
glad of the food 
of other's mise- 
ries, civil dissen- 
sions aod nuptial 
strifes, may not 
feed fat with 
ouTs:'-Middleton. 

" Abruptness is 
an eloquence in 
parting, when 
spinning out the 
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tlmelB but weav- 
ing of new 8or- 
tovr/*-^8vekling. 

** Let us not un- 
man each other, 
—part at once; 
all farewells 
should be sud- 
den, when for 
ever."— ^yrofi. 

e Dr. ^itto. 



UaJiaxutixn 

aPs.xci.ll;He. 
1.14. 

b Lu.ll. 18; Ps. 
ciii. 20, 21; Jos, 
xxi. 28. 

c Lange. 

"God holds 
them chahi'd in 
fetters of His 
power; that 
without leave, 
one minute of an 
hour, they can- 
not range."— Zhf 
Bttrtdtt. 

d Beecher. 

See Swanstan'A 
Serm<m\ 1. 



Jacob's 
messaffe to 
£sau 

a Ge. xlv. 6: De. 
if. 12. 

5 Ge. XXV. 80. 

e Ge. xxvil. 29. 

d Pr. XV. 1. 

" To be a finite 
bebigisnocrime, 
and to be the 
Infinite is not to 
be a creditor. 
As man was not 
«onsultedhedoeB 



berland that lieth between Tweed, Gumberlaiid, and Stainmore. 
and do homage to the kings of England for the same. In the 
midst of Stainmore there shall be a croese set up, wit^ the king 
of England's image on the one side, and the king of Scotland's 
on the other, to signify that one is on his march to England, and 
the other to Scotland. The orosse was called the Boi-crosse, that 
is, the croBse of the kings." The intention of the cross, and the 
pains taken to defend it, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, indicate 
that it was intended to be a landmark of importance. In this 
case the two images represented the two contending parties, 
shown by a different kind of memorial in the transaction between 
Jacob and Laban.« 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 

1 — 2. (1) Jacob . . way, still homeward bound, after an 
absence of twenty yrs. angels . . him,* prob in a vision, yet 
may have been otherwise. (2) Mahanaim^ {two camps)^ prob. 
they were on the right lumd and left hand, seeming to sorroond 
him. 

Hosts of angels. — Consider why the angels are called hosts. L 
From their mnltitude. II. From their order. III. From their 
power for the protection of the saints, and the resistance and 
punishment of the wicked. lY. From their rendering a cheerful 
obedience as becometh a warlike host.*' 

Surrounded by angels. — I did not see, early in the morning, the 
flight of those birds that fiUed all the bushes and all the orchazd 
trees, but they were there, though I did not see their coming, and 
I hear their songs afterwards. It does not matter whether you 
have ministered to you yet those perceptions by which you 
perceive angelic existence. The fact that we want to bear in 
mind is, that we are environed by them, that we move in their 
midst. How, where, what the philosophy is, whether it be 
spiritual philosophy, no man can tell, and they least that 
think they know most about it. The fact which we "prixe 
and lay hold of is this, tiiat angelic ministration is a part, not of 
the heavenly state, but of the universal condition of men, and 
that, as soon as we become Christ's, we come not to the home of 
the living God, but to the "innumerable company of angel&"<' 

3 — 5. (3) and . . Esau, Laban gone, an angry brother now 
to be dealt with. In the journey of life one diff. sncceeds 
another. Seir {hairy ^ bristly^, mt. range anc. inhab. by Horites.* 
The N. of Seir now Jehal; the S., esh-Sherah, the . . Edom 
{red)^ so caUed fr. Esau, who aft. possessed it, having sold 
his birthright for the red pottage.* (4) coxmnanded, he luid 
sent, some time bef . : Jacob had not yet crossed the Jabbok. 
lord, langfuage of conciliation. Jacob was strictly £.'& lord.' 
and . . now, without coming to claim my inheritance. (5) I . . 
iYomen-8ervant8,<' now a rich man disinterestedly seeking 
reconciliation, not a desperate man under stress of poverty. 

Jacob 'under trial (on i^e whole chapter). — I. Trials aro 
generally t^e result of transgressions. Learn hence — 1. When 
tempted to transgress, to see not only the shining seduction, bat 
also the dark retribution behind; 2. In trial not to muimor 
against Gk>d's providence, but to measore rightly our own 
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peireisitrf. II. While God rig-hteoiiflly pennits the trangreesions 
of His people to bear their appropriate fruit of trials, for 
thoee tritUs He graciously prepares them (yy. 1, 2.) III. In trial, 
the most efficacious of sJl resources is a prayerful committal 
of onrself to the providence of God (w. 9 — ^11). Three excellent 
things in Jacob's prayer — 1. A grateful acknowledgment of past 
mercies ; 2. A humble confession of unwortMness ; 3. A 
believing pleading of God's promises. IV. Prayerful invocation, 
in trial, of God's providential care does not exclude the 
employment of all lawful means suggested by human prudence 
(w. 7, 8 ; 13 — 23). V. There is no final issue from trials until 
pardon of the transgressions to which they are due is won from 
God (w. 24— 3iy 

Bear, forbear, forgive, — ^The attachment of the Bev. John 
Eliot, usually caUed ^'l^e apostle to the Indians," to peace 
and union among Christians was exceedingly great. When 
he heard ministers complain that some in &eir congregations 
were too difficult for them, the substance of his advice would be, 
'* Brother, compass them 1 Brother, learn the meaning of those 
three little words — bear, forbear, forgive." His love of peace, 
indeed, almost led him to sacrifice right itself. When a bundle of 
papers was laid before an assembly of ministers, which contained 
the particulars of a contention between parties who he thought 
ought at once to be agreed, he hastily threw them into the fire, 
and said, " Brethren, wonder not at what I have done ; I did it on 
my knees this morning before I came among you." 

6—8. (6) and . . Jacob, i.e. to his camp on the K. of the 
Jabok. lie . . thee, they seem to have brought no reply, save 
that he would come, and . . him, the band by the aid of wh. 
he was prob. subjugating Seir. (7) afiraid, not knowing the 
purpose of his bro. distressed, perplexed, straitened ; notwith- 
standing Mahanaim. and . . bands, he prudently prepares for 
tlie wont. (8) said . . escape, this, an Arab expedient ; and 
an UL of the old cunning of the man. 

Ibrffivene^Sj a necessary virtue. — ^Man has an unfortunate 
readiness, in the evil hour, after receiving an affront, to draw 
together all the moon-spots on the other person into an outline of 
shadow, and a night-piece, and to transform a single deed into a 
whole life ; and this only in order that he may thoroughly relish 
the pleasure of being angry. In love, he has fortunately the 
opposite faculty of crowding together all the light parts and rays 
d its object into one focus, by means of iSie burning glass 
of imagination, and letting its sun bum without its spots; 
but he too generally does this only when the beloved and 
often censured being is already beyond the skies. In order, 
however, that we should do this sooner and oftener, we ought to 
act like Winckehnann, but only in another way. As he, namely, 
set aside a particular half -hour of each day for the purpose 
of beholding and meditating on his too happy existence in Home, 
80 we ought daily or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a solitary 
hour for the purpose of summing up the virtues of our families, 
our wives, our children, and our friends, and viewing them 
in this beautiful crowded assemblage of their good qualities. 
And, indeed, we should do so for this reason, that we may 
not f <»rglve and love too late, when the beloved beings are already 
departed hence, and are beyond our reach.* 
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not find hinuelf 
a party la a bar- 
gain, but a child 
in the hooaehold 
of love. Beoon- 
ciliatlon, there- 
fore, ia not the 
consequenoe of 
paying a debt, or 
procuring atone- 
ment for an in- 
joiy, but an 
oj^nic procesB 
of the human 

e PtOpit Analyst. 

^'Be circtunBpect 
in your dealings, 
and let the seed 
you plant be the 
ofhpring of pru- 
dence and care; 
thus fruit follows 
the fair blossom, 
as honourf oUows 
a good life."— 
M. BaUau, 



the 

messenger's 

return 



"This pli^ seems 
not to have been 
first invented by 
Jacob : but it 
may be conjec- 
tured that large 
caravans used at 
that time to take 
this precaution 
against hostile 
attacks. Sir H. 
Blount relates in 
his TravelSy that 
he travelled with 
a caravan which 
had divided it- 
self In like man- 
ner into two 
troops; one 'of 
which that went 
before, being at- 
tacked by rob- 
bers, had an 
action with them, 
and were plun- 
dered, whereas 
the otherescai>ed 
uninjured." — 
RosenmuOer. 



aRichter. 
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Jacob's 
prayer 

a Oe. xxzi. 8; 
zxTiii. 13. 

& Ps. 1. 15; xcl. 
15; Ph. Iv. 6; 1 
S. XXX. 6; 2 Cb. 
XX. 12. 

c 2. S. vii. 18; Ge. 
xxiv. 27;l8.1xlii. 
7; Job viii. 7. 

dl8.xliii26;He. 
X. 23. 

V. 9, 10. S. Lo- 
teeU, 224 ; O. 
Lambtrt, 187 ; W. 
A. Outm, 62 ; 
R. P. Buddij 
Com., ii. 290. 

e Jenkyn Jones. 

"When a pamp 
is frequently 
uaed, the waer 
pours out at the 
first stroke, be- 
cause it Is high; 
but if the pump 
has not beeu used 
lor a long time, 
the water gets 
low, and when 
you want it, you 
must pump a 
long while; and 
the water cornea 
only after great 
efforts. It is so 
with prayer. If 
we are instant in 
prayer, every 
little circum- 
stance awakens 
the disposition to 
pray, and desire 
and wordd are 
always ready ; 
but if we neglect 
prayer, it is diffi- 
cult for us to 
pray, for the 
water in the well 
gets low." — F. 
Heff. 

f T. Grantham, 

B.D. 

g Knight. 

Jacob sends a 
present to 
Esau 

a Pr. xviil. 16. 
Milcb, that ig 
milked (milk, lit. 
to stroke, to han- 
dlejf A.S., meole 



9 — 12. (9) said, aft. making proYision for safety, he betakes 
himself to prayer, the . . saidst, etc./*^ he pleads his obedience 
to the command ; and the promise too. (10) worthy . . 
servant,^ nor are better men than JacQb worthy of God's 
mercies, lit, ^' I am less than all the mercies." staff . . 
Jordan, the staff was all his substance once, become,^ by the 
blessing of Gtod, two bands, v. 7. (11) smite . . chilcbren, 
lit. smite me, even the mo. with the children : implying that 
if they were killed he would have nothing. (12) saidst,'' 
admitting his own unworthiness, he casts himself on the Divine 
word. 

Jacob's prayer. — ^We shall look uxx)n the spirit pervading this 
prayer. It is a spirit of — I. Reverence. II. Humility. The 
sense of God's grea^ess, and of his own weakness humbled him. 
III. Thankfulness. When comparing the present with the past, 
his heart is filled with thankfulness to G<xl for the great wealth 
given him. IV. Dependency upon God. To save himself from 
Esau he hopes not, unless the Lord comes to his help. Y. Great 
confidence in God. He rests himself on the promises given him, 
and feels assured that deliverance in some way or other, will be 
given him.* Jacob^g prayer. — I. The circumstances under which 
this prayer was offered. Jacob's sex)aration from Laban, return 
to Canaan, meeting with Esau, and his fear thereat. Its com- 
ponent parts— 1. An address to the Almighty ; 2. A humble 
acknowledgment of his own unworthiness and of Grod's abundant 
mercy and loving-kindness ; 3. An earnest petition for deliver- 
ance from an impending danger. III. Some lessons of instruction 
that we may derive from it — 1. That prayer is the best resource 
in every period of trouble and perplexity ; 2. That the language 
of the heart, and not merely of the lip, is what Grod looks upon 
with favour; 3. That we should keep firm hold of God's 
promises./ 

Valuing prosperity. — A king was sitting in a vessel with a 
Persian slave. The boy began to cry, and would not be pacified. 
The king's diversion was Interrupted. A philosopher, who was 
in the ship, said, " If you wiU command me, I wiU silence him." 
The king replied, " It will be an act of great kindness.'* The 
philosopher ordered them to throw the lad into the sea: and, 
after several plunges, they laid hold of the hair of his head, and 
dragged him into the ship. When he got out of the water, he sat 
down quietly in a comer of the vessel. The king was pleased, 
and asked how this was brought about. The philosopher replied^ 
" At first, he had never experienced the danger of being drowned ; 
neither knew he the safety of a ship." In like manner, he 
knoweth the value of prosperity who hath encountered adversity. 
O thou I who hast satisfied thine hunger, to thee a barley-loaf is 
beneath notice ; that seems loveliness to me which in thy sight 
appears deformity. To the nymphs of paradise, purgatory 
would be hell; but ask the inhabitants of hell whether 
purgatory is not paradise.^ 

18—19. (13) there, N. of Jabbok at its union with the Jordan, 
took . . hajid,<i not that which was nearest at hand : but, prob. 
that wh. he carefully selected. (14) two, etc.^ 550 head of 
cattie: a princely g^ift: sugg. of Jacob's wealth, of his fear 
of his bro., and of lus desire for reconciliation. (15) thirty . . 
camels, these, on ace. of milk, esp. valuable. (16) every . . 
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themselves, i,e. of each kind, put . . drove, that any good 
impiession on Esau's mind might be deepened by successive 
amvals. (17) and, etc.^ sent select messages as well as gifts. 
(18) servant . . lord, by respectful terms seeking to disarm 
resentment. (19) second, etc., giving definite instructions in 
each case. 

Eastern flocks and herds. — From the present which Jacob made 
to his brother Esau, consisting of five hundred and eighty head of 
different sorts, we may form some idea of the countless numbers 
of great and small cattle which he had acquired in the service 
of Laban. In modem times, the numbers of cattle in the 
Turcoman flocks which feed on the fertile plains of Syria are 
ahno^ incredible. They sometimes occupy three or four days in 
passing from one part of the country to another. Chardin had an 
opportunity of seeing a clan of Turcoman shepherds on their 
inarch, about two days' distance from Aleppo. The whole 
country was covered with them. Many of their principal people, 
with whom he conversed on the road, assured him that there 
were four hundred thousand beasts of carriage, camels, horses, 
oxen, cows, and asses, and three millions of sheep and goats. 
This astonishing account of Chardin is confirmed by Dr. Shaw, 
who states that several Arabian tribes, who can bring no 
more than three or four hundred horses into the field, are 
possessed of more than so many thousand camels, and triple the 
number of sheep and black cattle. Russell, in his history of 
Aleppo, speaks of vast flocks which pass that city every year, of 
whic^ many sheep are sold to supply the inhabitants. The flocks 
and herds which belonged to the Jewish patriarchs were not 
more numerous.* 

20 — 23. (20) appease," lit, I will cover (i.«. pacify) his 
faoe. accept, lit. will lift up my face. (21) night, one of 
the most memorable nights on record. (22) Jabbok,* wh. 
flows into the Jordan on &e E. side, about half-way betw. Dead 
S. and S. of Galilee. (23) brook, or wady. 

The river Jabhok. — ^The Jabbok lies on the east of the Jordan, 
and takes its rise among the mountains in the south-east of 
Gilead. The natives call it Nahr-el-Zerlt4ih^ or Zerkah, from 
a village of that name in the neighbourhood. It flows with 
a rapid course for about fifty miles, over a rocky bed, towards the 
Jordan, which it enters about forty miles to the soul^ of the Sea 
of Tiberias. The waters of the stream are clear, and agreeable to 
the taste, while the banks are weU wooded witii wild olive and 
almond ^ees, tall reeds and shrubs. Buckingham says that when 
he crossed the river it was ten yards wide, and that the 
stream, being deeper than the Jordan and quite as rapid, was 
forded with difficulty. It separated the kingdom of Sihon from 
that of Og, king of Bashan (Deut. ii. 36, 37). When Jacob was 
returning from Haran, with his family and flocks, he crossed 
over the ford Jabbok, and there, hard by the rippling stream, in 
the silence of the night, he wrestled with an angel, and received 
in his change of name a token of Grod's favour.« 

24—26. (24) alone, not crossing himself till all was safely 
over, man, but a supematunJ being, an angel.<> (26) he . . 
thigh,^ socket of the hip-joint, this, that Jacob, though a 
cQfnqueror, might be humbled. (26) let . . breaketh, Jacob is 
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— melcan, to milk; 
Qer. milch — mel- 
ken, to handle; 
akin to L. mufgeo^ 
to milk; mtUceo^ 
to strobe; Gk. 
am el g ^ to 
sqaeeze. 

*' It passes in the 
world for great- 
ness of mind, to 
be perpetually 
giving and load- 
ing people with 
bounties; but it 
is one thing to 
know how to 
give, and another 
thingQOt to know 
how to keep.. 
Give me a heart 
that is easy and 
open; but I will 
have no holes in 
it; let it be boun- 
tiful with judg- 
ment, but I will 
have nothing rua 
out of it I know 
not how."— <S«- 
neca. 

"To reveal its 
complacence by 
gifts is one of the 
native dia'ects of 
love.^-Svottrney. 
b Paxion. 

Jacob sends 
hia company 
over the 
Jabbok 

a Heb. akapperah 
panao ; f r. kaphat\ 
tJ cover, the term 
usually employed 
under the Uw to 
sig. ''making 
atonom»nf.*' The 
LXX. reads "J will 
propitiate his 
Rountenance." 
b Jos. xii. 2. 
"A gift-its kind, 
value, and ap- 
pearance; the 
silence or the 
pomp that at- 
tends it; the 
style in which 
it reaches you — 
may decide the 
dignity or vul- 
garity of the 
giver." — Lavater. 
c Bib. Ttecuury. 

Jacob 
wrestles 
with the 
angel 
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a Ho. ziL S, 4: 
Rp. yi 12. The 
Jews held this 
was Ssau'e goar- 
dian A^ or the A. 
that protected his 
oonntry. Many 
think the "man" 
was a oreated A. 
The fathers held 
that the A. was 
one of the mani- 
festations of the 
Eternal Son ; an 
anticipation of 
this incarnation. 
Perh. this is the 
right view: see 
V9. 29, SO. 
6 2 Ck>. xii. 7. 
eIs.lziv.7;xTiil 
1; Jla. XY. 28; 
Ln. xxlT. 28, 29. 

V. 26. A. Bvcfi- 
anan, 866; Lord 
A. Hervejf tii.2i^; 
Bp. Cowper, 208. 

d J. C. Jones, 

e R, A. Griffin. 

fD.LongufiU^M.A. 
'• For the most 
part we should 
pray rather in 
aspiration than 
petition, rather 
by hoping than 
requesting ; in 
which spirit also 
we may breath a 
devout wish for 
a blessing on 
others upon oc- 
casions when it 
might be pre- 
sumptuous to beg 
it"— Leigh Hunt. 

g J. Jones. 

h Dr. J. Wother- 
spoon. 

" Faith builds in 
the dungeon and 
the lazar- house 
its Bublimest 
shrines; and up, 
through rods of 
stone, that shut 
out the eye of 
heaven; ascends 
the ladder where 
the angels glide 
to and fro, — 
prayer." — Lytton. 
'■'Fnjet is not 
eloquence, but 
earnestness; not 
the definition of 
helplessness, but 



reminded of the work that needs his presence, said . . zae,* 
without that blessing, how should the work sncoeed : with it, he 
would be in time. 

Jacob and the aaigel (yy. 24 — ^29). — ^I. Jacob praying'. 1. The 
text shows us that Jacob was alone when God appeared to him ; 

2. We are also informed that it was night; 3. Further, the 
narratlYe teaches us that he was sunk in a deep fear. II. Jacob 
wrestling. 1. There was bodily wrestling ; 2. ^ere was mental 
wrestling ; 3. The struggle was a long one. III. Jacob prevailing. 
1. He earnestly desires a blessing ; 2. His prayer is answered.<< 
The ad/vent at Peniel (w. 24 — ^30). This narrative reminds us of — 
I. The traits of prevailing prayer. 1. Boldness; 2. Faith; 3. 
Perseverance. XL The season of most earnest pleading. 1. 
When alone ; 2. After doing a worthy action ; 3. In the night. 
III. The trials of importunate believers. 1. The apparent 
unwillingness of God; 2. The infirmities of the flesh. IV. 
The comforts of praying hearts. Jacob wrestled with One who — 
1. Gave him strengtii ; 2. Had aU power to bless ; 3. Meant to 
give way. V. The victory of courageous wrestling. Jacob— 
1. Gained a royal name ; 2. Was brought into high feUowahip 
wii^ God ; 3. Was strengthened to meet Esau ; 4. Secured 
lasting renown.* The supplanter hecoitie aprmoe (w. 24 — ^29). — 
We see here — I. Jacob helplessly hanging upon God. Jacob's 
thigh being paralysed, he clings helplessly to the man of 
God. This is expressive of the inward change ; he relies no 
longer on his mean cunning, he is no longer Jacob. II. Jacob 
prevailing mightily as a prince with God. He prevailed through 
his helpless cling^g to God. *^When I am weak, then I am 
strong." III. Jacob invested with the true glory and blessedness 
of a prince/ Jacob at Peniel (w. 24 — 32).--tJonsider — ^I. Jacob s 
wrestling. It was — 1. A personal contest ; 2. A protracted con- 
test ; 3. A contest with an unknown person. II. Jacob's victoiy. 
It was — 1. A partial victory ; 2. A victory by which he obtained 
a better name ; 3. A victoiy ever to be remembered.^ Impor- 
tunity in prayer (w, 24 — 29). — Introduction founded on the 
history. L Explain this holy wrestling in jMcayer. Wrestling 
implies some resistance to be overcome. Some of the chief 
obstructions which must be overcome are — 1. A sense of guilt 
whelming the soul ; 2. A frowning providence discouraging the 
mind ; 3. Unbelieving thoughts and inward temptations ; 4. 
Coldness and slothfulness of the heart ; 5. Discouragement 
tiirough Divine delays. II. The reasonableness of importunity 
in praying — 1. It sliengthens in our minds a sense of God's 
gloiy ; 2. Our unworthiness vindicates it ; 3. The inestimable 
value of the blessings to be obtained requires it. III. Its ad- 
vantages — 1. It prepares for blessings in many cases ; it is itself 
the actual xxmsession of them ; 2. It has the promises of success ; 

3. Memorable examples confirm its worth. IV. Lninrovement — 
1. How many have cause to mourn their lack of this spirit ; 2. 
Its absence is one cause of the low state of religion ; 3. As you 
would i)ersevere in prayer, — be watchful and circumspect — 
observe the course of Providence, — ^be much in intercession for 
others.^ 

Importunity in jprayer. — Wrestling and importiinity in prayer 
is in many cases itself the possession of the very mercies we 
desire. It is the exercise of almost every gzacioos disposition. 
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To increaae in sanotificatloii, to liave his graoes Btrengthened, his 
corraptions subdued, is the habitual and prerailing desiie of 
ereiy real believer. But how can this be more effeotually 
obtained than by fervent prayer? How, and where, can any 
gracious disposition be eil^er more improved or more oleajly 
disomied thsm when it is in ezeroise ? Faith, love, penitential 
80ITOW, trust, and resignation, are the very essentials to a 
wrestling believer.' 

27—29. (27) name P a question that would be a reminder of 
character. (28) name . . Israel,^* i.e. princely prevailer with 
God. men,^ he prevailed with men as the result of prevailing 
with God. (29) wherefore, etc.,'' I had a reason for asking thy 
name ; what is thy reason ? or, is not my name clear to tiiee ? 
blessing, the blessing more fully revealed then, there, the 
place of prayer was the place of blessing. 

JacoVs 'wrestli'ng (w. 24—29). — There is before us the record of 
an inward spiritual struggle, as real now as then ; as real in every 
earnest nmn as it was in Jacob. We take these points— I. The 
nameless secret of existence. 1. The contrast observable between 
this and a former revelation made to Jacob's soul ; 2. The end 
and aim of Jacob's struggle — to know Gkxl ; 3. That this desire 
of Jacob wafi not the one we should naturally have expected 
on such an occasion. II. The revelation of that secret to the 
aonl. 1. It was revealed by awe ; 2. The revelation was made 
in an nnsyllabled blessing; 3. Its effect was to change Jacob's 
character. Jacob becomes IsraeL^ 

Prevailing prayer, — Rcayer is the work of God's Spirit in 
ns, and therefore cannot be in vain. Faithful prayer was never 
lost, nor never shall be, while God is true. It hath strongly 
produced means, qualified and fitted means, wonderfully pro- 
tected means, united means, prospered means. If we cease not 
begging, God will not cease giving. Go on to seek God, H6 
cannot hold out long. Prayers and importunities will break His 
heart, extort and force mercy from Him. We have wearied Him 



by sin ; let us weary Him by prayer. We have been impudent in 
tntnsgressions ; be impudent in seeking forgiveness. We have 
heen bent to perpetual backsliding ; let us be constant in suing 
fordeKverance, — so shall we be as Jacob.' 

30—82. (SO) "Peniel (the faee of God), and .. preserved,** 
the vision instead of destroying, preserved life : prob. ref . to 
Bafety in prospect of meeting Esau. (31) sun . . him, bright 
herald of joyous day, aft. night of anxiety and prayer, he . . 
thigh, his physical defect a reminder of that memorable 
^gHt. (32) the . . shrank, Heb. nasheh, the sciatic 
iierye {nervtis igchiadiaus) called nasheh by the Arabs to 
this day. 

^ God seen and yet unseen (v. 30 : comp. Ex. xxxiii. 20). — I. Con- 
ader the Scriptures that testify of God's invisibili^. 1. His 
invisibility is affirmed (Col. i. 15 ; He. xi. 27) ; 2. The utter im- 
possibility of seeing Him is aflSrmed (1 Tim. vi. 16 ; Jo. i. 18, v. 
37). II. Observe how God did reveal Himself. 1. By an audible 
voice to Abraham and others ; 2. By magnificent symbols ; 3. In 
hmnan or angelic f obn. III. Note that God has revealed Him- 
self more truly and fevourably in His Son Jesus Christ. Learn — 
(1) The folly and wickedness of all images to represent God ; 
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ttie feeling of It; 
not flgares of 
speeoh, bnt oom- 
punction of BOol." 

t /. Wothenpwmm 



Jacob's name 
is changed 
to Israel 

a Ho. xii. 3—5. 

b Ge. xxziil. 4. 

eJa.zm.18. 

dF.W.RoiberUon^ 
M,A, 

"Prayer among- 
men is supposed 
a means to 
change tiie per- 
son to whom we 
pr^; but prayer 
te uod doth not 
change Him, but 
fits us to receive 
the things 
prayed for."— 
atiUingflut. 

" We pray for 
trifles without 
BO much as a 
thought of the 
greatest bles- 
sings ; and we 
are not ashamed, 
many times, to 
ask Gk>d for that 
which we should 
blush to own to 
our neighbour." 
-^Seneca. 

t W,8edgwcke. 



Peniel 
Ex. zzIt. 



a 



10, 

11; De. V. 24; 
xzxiv. 10 ; Ju. Ti. 
22; xiU. 22; Is. 
vi. 5; Ex. zxxitl. 
20; Jo. i. 18; Col. 
L 15; 1 Oo. xiii. 

h Dr, Bums. 

" The custom 
prevailin g 
among the Jews 
to this day of 
abstaining re- 
ligiously from 
eating this sinew 
seems a lasting 
monument of 
the historical 
truth of this 
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wonderfnl event 
]n the life of 
Jacob."--5j>*r.'« 
Com. 

" We, ignorant 
of onnelvea, beg 
often ou^, own 
harm, which the 
wise powers 
deny us for our 
good ; BO find we 
profit by losing 
of our prayers." 
—Shakespeare. 
c Dr. Ryland, 



the xneetlngr 
of Jacob and 
^sau 



a Jenkyn Jones, 

«. 1, 2. Dr. H. 

Hughes, Fern. 
Char, i 210. 

" There are cere- 
monious bows 
that throw you 
to a greater dis- 
tance than the 
wrong end of 
any telescope.'* 
—Rvffini, 

*' All ceremonies 
«re in themselves 
very silly things, 
but yet a man of 
the wofld should 
know them. 
They are the 
outworks of 
mannera and 
decency, which 
would be too 
often broken in 
upon if it were 
not for that 
defence which 
keeps the enemy 
At proper dis- 
tunce." — C^iester- 

h Col, Johnson. 



Jacob intro- 
duces his 
drives and 
children to 
Ssau 

a (H, xxxiL 28; 



(2) The grossness of all material symbols ; (3) The blessedness 
of seeing God in Christ.* 

Deeds of prayer. — ^Prayer has divided seas, rolled up flowing 
riyers, made flinty rocks gush into fountains, quenched flames of 
fire, muzzled lions, disarmed vipers and poisons, marshalled the 
stars against the wicked, stopped the course of the moon, arrested 
the sun in its rapid race, burst open iron gates, recalled sonls 
from eternity, conquered the strongest devils, commanded legions 
of angels down from heaven, f^yer has bridled and chained 
the raging passions of man, and routed and destroyed vast armies 
of proud, daring, blustering atheists. Prayer has brought one 
man from the bottom of the sea, and carried another in a chariot 
of fire to heaven. What has not prayer done ?« 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 

1 — 3. (1) looked, now without fear. Esau . . men, an 
Arab chief at the head of a great band of warriors, handmaids, 
Zilpah and Bilbah. (2) Rachel . . hindermost, the dearest 
in the safest place. (3) bowed . . brother, these salutations 
of respect and humility followed ea. other at intervals. 

The brothers reconciled. — This chapter relates the reconciliation 
of Jacob and Esau. Concerning this we notice that it was — 1. 
A reconciliation after a long separation. II. A most desirable 
reconciliation. Desirable on account of — 1. The happiness of 
their aged parents ; 2. Their own families ; 3. Their own 
spiritual well-being. III. A reconciliation which brought to 
sight the best traits of their character ; 1. Prayerfulness ; 2. 
Humility; 3. Disinterestedness.^* 

Aj^proaching Royalty in the East. — "We saw the king," he 
says, " seated uxx)n his throne, in an upper room, open, and sup- 
ported by pillars. When we came to the end of the walk turning 
toward and fronting the king, we made two low bows, as did 
also the minister, whose motions we observed and rei)eated ; then 
advancing to the first cross-walk, we made another bow ; pro- 
ceeding i&ence until we arrived within about fifty yards of the 
building, we again halted and made two bows. Here we took 
off and left our slippers, and walked in the clol^ boots to another 
turning and bowed again. We now came to a small door, from 
which a flight of steps led up to the open room. Theae were 
covered with blue glazed tiles. At the head of the stairs was the 
door of the king's sitting-room ; on advancing to which, fronting 
the king, we made two bows, rather low, and severally entered 
the room, keeping close to the wall on the left. When we had 
taken our stations here, we each mads a low bow and arranged 
ourselves standing. There were six pauses and nine bows ; the 
number of both diminishes with the increase of rank in the 
person admitted to an audience."^ 

4 — 7. (4) ran, comp. this with J.'s slow and ceremonious 
approach, fell . . him,<> perfect reconciliation, wept, in ful- 
ness of joy : but fr. dif . causes. (5) who . . thee f lit. who are 
these to thee? i.r. in what relation do they stand to thee? 
graciously,* all he was and had was of grace. (6, 7) Then, 
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etc., it has been noted that E. made no reply, kind or otherwise, 
to these salntations : perh. he was overwhelmed with surprise. 

Reeoneiliation of Esau and Jacob.— 1, The resentments of 
brethren are ususJly exceedingly deep. 1. The disappointment 
of the two parties is greater than in enmity between comparatiTe 
strangers; 2. The aggravating circumstances are more numerous ; 
3. The foundations of their regard are overthrown. II. However 
deep l^e resentment of any one may be, we may hope by proper 
means to overcome it. The means we should use are — 1. Prayer 
to Crod ; 2. A conciliatoiy conduct to man. III. When once a 
reconciliation is effected, extreme caution is necessary to preserve 
and maintain it. We must aim at this by — 1. Mutual kindness 
and endearments ; 2. Abstaining from all mention of past 
grievances ; 3. Guarding against that kind or degree of inter- 
course that may rekindle animosities. Application :-*-Are there 
any who — (1) Are involv«i in disputes? Follow after peace. 
(2) Desire reconciliation with an offended friend? Be willing 
rather to make, than exact submission. (.S) Have an opportu- 
nity of promoting peace ? Embrace it gladly, and exert your- 
selves imi)artially.« 

Eastern salutations. — Here comes another caravan, of twenty 
camels at least. Such a shaking of hands! Foremost is our 
sheikh, who advances to the old grey-bearded — I cannot say 
grey-headed (for who can see an Arab's bare head?) Sheikh 
Bes^arah, from Sinai, probably the same who was Dr. Eobinson's 
guide. The sheikhs take each other by the right hand ; then, 
throwing the left round each other's necks, they kiss five times 
on either cheek. They then inquire after the health of them- 
selves and their friends. How like does this seem to the sons of 
Isaac, — " And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and 
fell on his neck and kissed him." Here are the same four 
things : — they run to meet, they embrace, they fall on the neck, 
they kiss. So in the case of Laban, "when Laban heard the 
tidmgs of Jacob his sister's son, he ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and kissed him" (Gren. xxix. 13). Still more does the 
meeting of Sheikhs SulimHn and Beaharah remind us of Aaron 
and Moses — " He went and met him in the mount of God and 
kissed him," — for this is the region in which the two brothers 
met, and their mode of salutation was the same.'' 

8—12. (8) what . . met P ref. to the presents; wh. fr. mag- 
nitude he had i)erh. thought was all his bro. had. lord, J. still 
adopts this form of address. (9) brother, in exchange for lord. 
keep . . thyself, generosity : he would not have J. think he was 
influenced by these presents. (10) present, thus convince me 
we are at one again, for . . face, that sight is well worth all I 
offer. (11) blessing^,^ a sugg. that his g^ft might bring a 
blessing, enough, see Heb., E. says, yesh li rob, '' I have much," 
and J. yesh li kol, " I have aU."* (12) let, etc., E. proposes to 
make J.'s way his. I . . thee, prob. intending to be his bro.'s 
escort. 

Presents in tJie East. — It is the custom of the East, when one 
invites a superior, to make him a present after the repast, as an 
acknowledgment of his trouble. Frequently it is done before it, 
as it is no augmentation of honour to go to the house of an 
inferior. They make no presents to equals, or those who are 
below themselves.*^ Not to receive a present, is at once to show 
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Ps. xzzIt. 4 ; Pr, 
zyL 7 ; xzL 1. 

h P». cxxvii, 3; 
ICh, xxviU. fi; 
Ge. xli. 52. 

c C. Simeon^ M.A, 

' Sir, you are 
very welcome to 
our house, it 
must appear in 
other ways thaa 
words, therefore, 
I scant this 
breathing cour- 
tesy." — Shakf 
peare. 

" Absence, with 
all its pains, ia 
by this charming 
moment wiped 
away."- Thomson, 

"Ah me! the 
world is full of 
meetings such as 
tills, — a thrill, a 
voiceless chal- 
lenge and reply, 
and sudden 
partings after!" 
WiUU. 

" The joys of 
meeting pay the 
pangs of absence; 
else who could 
bearit?"— ^ow«. 

"There are 
moments of 
mingled sorrow 
and tenderness, 
which hallow 
the caresses of 
affection.*' — W, 
Irving. 

d Dr. Bonar. 

Esau 

declines the 
present 

a 2 K. V. 15. 

b "Jacob had all, 
because he had 
the God of aa^* 
— Trapp. 
"The Christian's 
inheritance will 
leave him riches 
enough, and his 
prerogative hou- 
our enough, after 
all the abate- 
ments that his 
generosity 
prompts him to 
make." — Busli. 

e Burder. 
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dRoherU. 



Jacob and 

Esau 

separate 

a Harmer, 

b Roberta. 

cJbid. 

** Gentle feelioga 
produce pro- 
foundly bene- 
ficial effects upon 
Btem natures. It 
is the spring rain 
which melts the 
ice - covering of 
the earth, and 
causes it to open 
to the beams of 
heaven." -^i*. 
Bremer. 

^'A more glorious 
victory cannot 
be gained over 
another man 
than this, that 
'When the injury 
began on his 
part, the Idnd- 
nefls should 
begin on ours." 
^TilloUon. 



El-Elohe- 
Isra^ 

aJoB. xiil.27;Ju. 
vm. 4, 6; Ps. Ix. 
6; oviii 7. 
b Jo. iii. 23; Ac. 
viL 15. 16; Ge. 
xzxiv. 2. 
c Robimtm, B.R, 
iii. 322; Wiltton, 
Lands of Bib., 
ii.72. 

d Jos. Tcxiv. 32; 
Jo. iv. 6. 
€ The Kesitah was 
perh. a coin wil^ 
the impression of 
a lamb upon It. 
/Qe.xxxil. 28. 
g Lange, . 
"Beligionis the 
final centre of 
repose— the goal 
to which all 
things tend; apart 
from which man 
is a shadow, his 
very existence a 
riddle, and the 
stup end o us 
scenes of nature 



that ihe thing deedied will not be granted. Hence, notihing can 
be more repiUBlve, nothing more distoressiiig, than to retom the 
gifts to the giver. Jaoob evidemiiy laboured under this impres- 
sion, a&d therefore pressed bis brother to xeoeiye the gifts, ii he 
bad found favour in his sight.' 

13—16. (13) men . . die, Esau's men would move too fast 
for. Jacob's oattle. (14) softly, gently, accordizig., etc^ the 
cattle and children were to decide l^e pace. (15) let . . lord, 
be and bis bro. were at peace ; that was all be needed. (16) bo, 
etc., a bright day in the hist, of the two bros. 

Pastoral life in tlie JEast. — " Their flocks," says Cbardin, speak- 
ing of those who now live in the East after the patriarchal 
manner, " feed down the places of their encampments so quick, 
by the great numbers which they have, that they are obliged to 
remove them too often, which is very destructive to their flocks, 
on account of the young ones, which have not strength enough 
to follow."* 

Travelling in tJie East. — ^People having taken a journey, say, 
" We came to this place according to the walking of our feet' 
"It was done according to the foot of the children;" which 
means, they did not come in a palankeen, or any other vehicle, 
but on foot. From this it appears that the females and the 
children performed their journey on foot, and that according to 
their strength.* 

Presents in the East. — ^As Esau had received valuable gifts 
from his brother, he wished to make some present in return ; and 
having received cattle, it would not have looked well to have 
given the same kind of gift that he had received ; he therefore 
offered some of his people (who were no doubt bom in his house) 
as a kind of recompense for what he had received, and as a proof 
of his attachment." 

17—20. (17) Succoth,« (hootliJ!) site not identified. (IS) 
Shalem,* {safe, peace) site uncertain:* prob. not a place, and 
we should ree^ "and J. came in peace to the city of Shechem." 
Shechend, see on xii. 6. (19) bought,^' etc.j a proof of his faith 
that the whole land would one day be his. money, Heb. kesitah,* 
i.e. lamb. (20) El-Elobe-Israel/ (Ood, the God of IsraH). 
Jacob had to this time called Ood " the God of Abraham ♦." this 
title sugg. that J. felt he was accepted of God. 

JacoJ) at Su<!cath. — The settlement at Succoth. — ^I. How pro- 
mising ; a happy return I Prosperous acquisition of the parcel 
of land ; peaceful relations with the Shechemites ; religioos tole- 
ration. II. How seriously endangered : through Jacob's careless- 
ness. He does not return early enough to Bethel to fulfil his 
vow. Probably he even considers the altaor at Shechem a sub- 
stitute. His love for Rachel makes him tolerant to her ten^him. 
III. How fearfully disturbed (ch. xxxiv.). Dinah, Simeon and 
Levi. lY. The happy conclusion caused by Jacob's re])e!ntance 
and God's protection, fl^ 

Ea/rly corns. — There is very great reason to believe that the 
earliest coins struck were used both as weights and moiij^, and 
indeed this circumstance is in part proved by the very names of 
certain of the Greek and Eoman coins. Thus the Attic mina and the 
Roman libra equally signify a pound ; and the ororiyp (jgtater) of 
the Greeks, so called from weighing, is decisive as to tius point. 
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The Jewitb fiheteel, wae also a weig^fat as well as a oola : three 
tfaoosand aheHoels, aooordiiig to Arbutiiaot, being eqxial in weight 
aod ^alue to (me talent. 1Mb is tlie oldest oein of whidi we 
sajwlMce vead^ for it ooooiB (Gen. zziii. 16), and exhiblte diseot 
evidenoe against those who date the flist ooinaige of money eo 
low as the time -of OraBSns or Darius, it being there expressly said, 
tiiat Abrahaaa weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver^ 
ewmmt money ivith the merehant. HaTing oonsidered the origin 
and high antiquity of coined money, we prooeed to oonsider the 
stamp or impression which the first money bore. The primitive 
race of men being shepherds, and their wealth oonsiBting in their 
tcattie, in which Abraham is said to have been rich, for greater 
eonyoiience metBls were substituted for the commodi'fy itself. 
It was natural for the representatlYe sign to bear impressed ^te 
object which it represented; and iAms accordingly tiie earliest 
coins were stamped with the figure of an ox or a sheep : for proof 
that they actually did thus impress them, we can again appeal to 
ihe high authority of Scsripture : for there we are informed that 
Jacob ha9ight a parcel of a field for a htmd/red pieces ef money. 
The original Hebrcfw translated pieces of money, is kesitcfth, 
which signifies lambs, with the figure of which the metal was 
doubtless stamped.* 



CHAPTER TEE THIRTT^FOURTE. 

1 — 5. (1) X>i]ia3i,o not less than fifteen yrs. old. see/ know, 
bee. acquainted with. (2) Hamor (an ass.) prince, his station 
flattering to her vanity, defiled, lit. humbled. (3) and . . 
damsel, i.e. ^ tried to gain her affections," <^ lit. ''spake to the 
heart of l^e damsel." (4) get . . wife, this not simply for 
r^jarstiom, but^ fr. affection. (5) and . . peace, i.e. took no 
measures, until . . come, when he would consult with them. 

Early tnarriaffes in the East. — ^Voltaire objects, in like manner, 
to the probability of the Old Testament history, in the account 
given ue there of the -diflhenoizr done to Dinah, the damghter of 
Jacob, by a Hivite prince in Canaan (0«n. xxxiv. 1, 2), who he 
eappe^ was too young to have suffered such an injury, or to 
have excited the affe^ions of Shechem. ^e two following 
citations will prove there was nothing incredible in it, and that 
an avdent young Eastern prince may be sui^DOsed to have been 
gailty <xf each a fact. The first citation shidl be fvom Niebuhr's 
aoooiiat of Arabia : " I have heard speak in Persia of one that 
wasa mother at thiicteen : they there marry girls at nine years of 
age; and I knew a man whose wife was no more than tax years 
«ld irikBD^ the marriage was consummated.'' The other is from 
Dr. Shaw's travels aood observations. Speaking -of the inhabitants 
ef BariMoy, he says, *^The men; indeed, by wearing onoly the 
tiara, or a scnll oap, are exposed so much to the sun, that they 
^loickly attain the swasthiness of the Arab; but the women, 
kaepii^ more at home, preserve their beauty until they are thirty : 
at whioh age they begin to be wrinkled, and are usually past 
<hiktbeacing. It sometimes hapiiens that one of l^ese girls is a 
nether at eleven, and a grancbnother at two-and-twenty." If 
tii^ beoome mothera jd; eleven, th^ might easily beoosne the 
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whlob Burroand 
him as iipinean- 
Ing aB the leaves 
which the sibyl 
Boattered in the 
wind."— A BaU. 
''Nothing but 
religion is capa- 
ble ot changing 
pains into plea> 
sures."— iSf^a- 
niMat». 

**Be11gion is a 
neoeesary, an in- 
dispensable 
element In any 
great human 
cbaTaoter. There 
is no living with- 
out it. Beligloa 
is the tie that 
connects man to 
his Creator, and 
holds him to his 
throne.*'— D. 
WOftter. 

h Mawieej Jndkm 
Ant. 



Biaahia 
aedaoedl^y 



a 0e. XXX.. 12. 

&Tit. ii.4, fi;Oe. 
xlvii.46;BeealBO 
Jos. Ant. 1. 21. 

cAJ^rd' 
'♦ worn en's 
thonghts are ever 
turned upon ap- 
pearing amiable 
to the opposite 
sex; they talk, 
and move, and 
smile with a de- 
sign upon US; 
every feature of 
their faces, every 
part of their 
dress iB filled 
with snares and 
allurements. 
There would be 
no such animals 
as prudes or 
coquettes in the 
world, where 
there notsuch an 
animal as man.'* 
— Addiaon. 
"O, if the loving 
dosed heart of a 
good woman 
should open 
before a man, 
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how much con- 
trolled tender- 
ness, how many 
veiled Musriflces 
and dambvirtueB 
would he see re- 
posing therein!" 
^Riehter. 
dHarmer, 

conference of 
Hamor and 
Jacob 

"Secrecy of de- 
sign, when com- 
bined with rapi- 
dity of execution, 
like the column 
that guided 
Israel in the 
desert, becomes 
the guardian 
pillar of light 
and fire to our 
friends, a cloud 
of oTerwhelming 
andimi)enetrable 
darkness to our 
enemies/* — 
Colton. 

**I will goTem 
my life and my 
thoughts as if all 
tbe world were 
to see the one 
and to read the 
other; for what 
does it signify to 
make *a thing 
secret to my 
neighbour, when 
to God all is 
open?"— /8f«»eoa. 

Shechem 
proposes to 
marry Dinah 

a Ep. iv. 25. 



h They pretended 
to have Boruples 
of conscience, ab. 
the mar. of their 
sister with a hea- 
then. — Buih, 



objects of attachment at ten, or thereabonts ; and this cannot be 
supposed to be yery extraoidinaiy, when the daughter of sach a 
one is supposed to become a mother too by eleven. It camiot 
then be incredible that Shechem should cast his eyes on Dina^ 
at ten years of age, and should desire to marry her at that age, 
if human nature in the East then was similar, in that respect, to 
what it is now. But she might be considerably older t^n ten 
when this affair happened, for aught that is said in the book of 
Genesis relative to this matter.*' 

6—10. (6) Hamor . . him, but their friendly interview was 
rudely interrupted. (7) because . . done, these the words oi 
the historian, not of Jacob's sons. (8) longeth., fr. intense 
affection. (9) marriage, etc, to him there seemed no reason 
ag. this. (10) dwell . . tradei peaceful residence and profitable 
tiade offered as inducements. 

The power of love. — Gilbert Becket, who was afterwards a 
flourislung citizen, was, in his youth, a soldier in the crusade^ 
and, being taken prisoner, became slave to an emir, or Saracen 
prince. He obtained the confidence of his master, and met 
and was loved by the emir's daughter. After some time, lie 
effected his escape. The lady wi& >her loving heart followed 
him. She knew but two words of the English lang^uage— 
London and Oilbert ; and, by rex)eating the &:st, she obtained 
a passage in a vessel, arrived in England, and found her 
trusting way to the metropolis. She then took to her other 
talisman, and went from street to street, pronouncing ** Gilbert" 
A crowd collected about her wherever she went, asking a 
thousand questions ; and to all she had but one answer, "Gilbert, 
Gilbert I " She found her faith in it sufficient. Chance, or the 
determination to go through every street, brought her at last to 
the one in which he who had won her heart in slavery was living 
in a prosperous condition. The crowd drew the family to the 
window : his servant recognised her ; and Gilbert Becket took to 
his arms and his bridal-bed his far^come princess, with her 
solitary fond word." 

11 — ^14. (11) let . . eyes, I pray you grant my request. 
what . . give, to seal the comiyact. (12) dowry, present to the 
parents, gift, present to the bride. (13) deceitfull7,<> 
smoothly, dissembling.^ (14) uncircumcised, they demanded 
submission to this rite to facilitate their revenge. 

Purchasing wives in the .East. — In the remote ages of 
antiquity, women were literally purchased by their husbandfi; 
and the presents made to their parents or other relations were 
called their dowry. The practice still continues in the country 



"I have heard 
some of the first 
judges of whist 
hay, that it wa« 
not those who 
played best by 
the tme laws of 
the game that 
woold win most, 
but those who 
played best to 
the false play of 
others; and I am 



of Shechem; for when a young Arab wishes to marry, he 
must purchase his wife ; and for tihis reason, fathers, among the 
Arabs, are never more happy than when they have many 
daughters. They are reckoned the principal riches of a house. 
An Arabian suitor will offer fifty sheep, six camels, or a dosen of 
cows ; if he be not rich enough to ma^e such offers, he proposes 
to give a miwe or a colt, considering in the offer the merit of the 
young woman, the rank of her family, and his own circum^ 
stances. In the primitive times of Greece, a weU-educated lady 
was valued at four oxen. When they agree on both sides, the 
contract is drawn up by him that acts as cadi or judge amon; 
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these Aiabs. In some ports of the East, a measure of com is 
fomierlj mentioned in contracts for their concubines, or 
temporary wives, besides the sum of money which is stipulated 
by way of dowry. This custom is probably as ancient as 
concubinage, with which it is connected; and if so, it will 
perhaps account for the prophet Hosea's purchasing a wife of 
this kind for fifteen pieces of silver, and for a homer of 
barley, and a half -homer of barley.^ 

15—19. (15) this, proposal of marriage. (16) we . . people, 
which proposition promised prospective advantages. (17) 
daughter, i.e. the dau. of our house, and . . gone, we will 
have no further connection with you. (18) pleased, lit. were 
good in the eyes of. This sugg. of power of Jacob, and number 
of his retainers ; otherwise he would have been defied rather than 
conciliated. (19) and .. thing, ''force of love, and hope of 
profit.'' he . . father, he stood high in rank ; had therefore 
much influence. 

Congtancy of love. — ^A short time previous to the death of the 
Marchioness of Tavistock, and when she was preparing to go 
to Lisbon for the recovery of her health, a consultation of 
physicians was held at Bedford House ; and one of the gentlemen 
present requested, while he felt her pulse, that &e would 
open her hand. Her frequent refusals occasioned him to take 
the liberty of gently forcing tiie fingers asunder; when he 
perceived that she had kept her hand closed to conceal the 
miniature-picture of the marquis. '' O madam 1 " observed the 
physician, " my prescriptions must be useless if your ladyship is 
determined to keep before your eyes an object which, although 
deservedly dear to you, serves only to confirm the violence of 
your illness." The marchioness replied, *' I have kept the picture 
either in my bosom or my hand ever since the death of my 
lamented lord; and thus I am determined to preserve it till J 
fortunately drop after him into the grave.^ 

20 — ^24. (20) gate, called a public meeting at the usual 
place of assembly. (21) these, etc., they saw g^eat advantage 
fr. 80 small a concession. (22) as . . people, as if the outwajrd 
rite made the only difference. (23) shall . . ours P with 
Hamor the motive was love ; with them, gain : dif. men, dif . 
motives impel to similar acts. (24) every . . city, their assent 
was unanimous. 

Tlie cluiracteristics of a cheat. — A cheat is a freeman of all 
trades, and all trades of his fraud and treachery are his calling, 
though his profession be integrity and truth. He spins nets like 
a spider out of his own entruls, to entrap the simple and unwary 
that light in his way, whom he devours and feeds upon. The 
common ignorance of mankind is his province, which he orders 
to the best advantage. He is but a tame highwayman, that does 
the same thing by stratagem and design which the other does by 
force, mi^es men deliver their understandings first, and after 
Hieir pnrses. Oaths and lies are his tools that he works with, 
and he gets his living by the drudgery of his conscience. ... He 
can put on as many shax)es as the devil that set him on work, is 
one that fishes in muddy understandings and wiU tickle a trout 
in his own element, till he has him in his clutches, and after in 
his dish, or the market. He runs down none but those which he 
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sure it is true of 
the great g«ine 
of the world."— 
Qrtville. 

e Paxton. 



and agrees 
to the 
conditions 

'* Lo, herein was 
their deceit. 
How often is 
religion pre- 
tended, made a 
state and stalk- 
ing-horse to 
wordly and 
wicked aims and 
respects! A 
horrible pro- 
fanation: as 
when Naboth 
was put to death 
at a fast ; Henry 
VII., emperor, 
poisoned in the 
sacramental 
bread, by a 
monk." — Trapp. 

aPerqf, 



the sutdectfl 
of Hamor 
are oiroum- 
cised 

••"Were the king 
at noon-day to 
say, • This day Is 
night,* it woold 
behove as to 
reply, • Lo, there 
are the moon 
and seven 
stars.* "—Saadi. 

"By a kind of 
fashionable dis- 
cipline, the eye 
is taught to 
brighten, the lip 
to smile, and the 
whole counten- 
ance to emanate 
with the sem- 
bluioe of friendly 
welcome, while 
the bosom is un- 
warmed by a 
single spark of 
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gennine kind- 
ness and good- 

" A few drops of 
oil will set the 
political machine 
at work, when a 
ton of vinegar 
would only cor- 
rode the wheels 
and canker the 
mo vement«." 
— 'Cotton. 
a Fuller. 

tta0 revensre 
of Simeon 
aad Xievl 

a Ge. xxxv. 5. 

SpoiJ, lit. that 
wh. i8 stripped qff: 
Lat. spolium^ 
akin to Gk. 
sktUon, in pi. 
tkula, arms 
Btxipped oS an 
enemy, fr. tkulio, 
to flay. 

"Dissipation 
leads to seduc- 
tion ; seduction 
produces wrath ; 
wrath thirsts for 
revenge; the 
thirst of revenge 
has recourse to 
treac hery; 
treachery issues 
in murder; and 
is followed by 
lawless depredfiir 
tion:'-.Busfk 

**■ One murder 
made a villain; 
millions, a hero. 
Numbers sancti- 
fled the crime ! " 
— J^. Portetta., 

h RosenmiiUer. 



Jacob 
reproTea 
hi* aon* 

a Ge. zlli. 38. 

c C. Simeon, If. A. 

"Of a man who 
has lost his hon- 
our, whose fame 
has entirely gone, 
it is said, Ah 1 
he has lost his 
Bmell>-where is 



ia cevtain are fifrtB natwrtB, mfire notorol amraalS) that belong 
to biia that ean cateh th«m. Be oan do no- feats without tlb& 
co-operatijaig aesistaBce ol the choose, whose ofedulity commonlT^ 
meets the impoetoir half way, otherwise nothing is done ; toi aU 
the craft ia not in the catohingr (as the proverb says), bat the 
better half at least in being' catehed. He is one that, like a bond 
without fraud, eovin, and further delay, is yoid and of none 
^ect, otherwise does stand and remain in full power, f <»rce, and 
virtue. He trusts the credulous with what hopes they please at 
a very easy rate, upon their own security, until he has drawn 
i^m far enough in^ and then makes them pay for all at 
once. The first thing he gets ftom him is a good opinion^ and 
afterwards anything he pleases.* 

S5>>-39. (26) came . . sore, they were incapable of resistance, 
two . . bretihrezt, sons of the same mother : these were the 
leaders, but the rest prob. joined (v, 13). boldly, lit. in 
confidence. (26) they . . sword, these are named, being the 
chief offenders, tooik . . CMit, maid, wife, widow — ^three short 
chaptns in her young life. (27) soas, perh. it was at this point 
that the rest joined the two. (28, 29) wealth, isftcloding all 
their property, cqpoiled . . house,' furniture, etc. 

Satirfaeinon for family wrongH. — ^Among the Bedouin Arabs, the 
brother finds himself moxe dishonour^ by the seduction of 
his sister than a man by the infidelity of his wife. As a reason, 
they sJlege, "that a wife is not of the family, and that they are 
obliged to keep a wife only as long as she is chaste ; and if she is 
not, she may be sent away, and is no longer a msmber of the 
family; but that a sister constantly remalos a member of the 
family ; and even if his sister became dissolute, and was defiled, 
nobody could hinder her from still being his sister." (I>'Arvieux.) 
This is confirmed by Niebuhr. "I learnt at Basra, that a man is 
not allowed to kill his wife, eyen on aceount of adultery ; but 
that her father, brother, or any of her relations were suffered to 
do it without being punished, or at least paying a small sum as 
an atonement, because her relations liad been dishonoured by her 
bad behaviour; but that, after this satisfaction, nobody is 
permitted to reproach the family. They remembered examples of 
it in Basra and Bagdad ; in this latter place, a rich merchant, a 
few years since, had found a young man with a relation of his, 
and not only hewed her in pieces on the spot, but also, by 
witnesses and money, caused the yoxmg man, who was the son of 
a respectable citizen, to be hanged the same night by the 
magistrates^^ 

30 — 81. (30) tfoubled, not only grieved but endaagered. 
audi . . xmziiber,^ I, men of number, i.e. capable of being- 
numbered. (31) said, etc., note the pride and revenge in th& 
r^y. 

^'»gMer cf the Sheehem,ite8. — ^In considering tiie answer which 
Jacob's s(His made to his reproofs, we notice — I. The provocation 
they had received. II. The manner in whddi they resented it» 
Their conduct is characterised by — 1. Hypocrisy ; 2. Frofaneness; 
3. Cruelty. I^I* Their vindication of their conduct. In their 
answer we see — 1. Of&inded pride : 2. Invincible obduracy.* 

JRlepwtixtum. — 

Dost thou know what reputation is ? 
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Upon, a time, Beputatioa, Love, and Death, 
Would travel o'er the world ; and 'twfts c(»ioIuded 
That they should pairt, and take three BOYexal ways. 
Death told 'em they should find him in great battles ; 
Or cities visited with plagues ; Love gives them counsel 
To inquire for him 'mongst unambitious shepherds, 
Wheise dowries were not talk'd of ; and sometimes 
'MoDgst quiet kindred, that had nothing left 'em 
By their dead parents. But, says Bepufittion, 
J%» natforaake me ; for it U my nature^ 
Jfonee Ipa/rtfrom any inati J meet, 
lam never found aga4ffi>/^ 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

1—5. (1) Bethel, see on xxviii. 12 — 19. (2) put . . gods," 
they had just spoiled a heathen oily, dean,^ ceremonial, typical 
of spiritual purity. (3) distress/ when flying fr. a bro.'s anger. 
(i) ear-rings, perh. worn as charms, or symbols of an idolatrous 
nature. (5) terror,/* God filled the minds of the people with 
terror. 

Lessons from the life of Jacob (w. 1 — 3). — Consider — ^I. Every 
spiritual history has its special plaices where memory loves tx> 
Imger, and where spiritual power pertains.' II. Special mercies 
demand special remembrance. Kote — I. The tenderness and deli- 
cacy of God's dealing with Jacob ; 2. That, generally, emphasis 
is laid more upon remembrance of mercies than of sorrows. III. 
The text may be applied to a devout remembrance bf the time 
and circumstances of our early Christian life. IV. Bethel was 
the scene of "vows" which had been partially neglected and 
forgotten. V. The picture of a man of activity and business 
retiring to spend the leisure of age amidst the contemplations of 
religion, and the memories of its power, is g^ven by these words. 
Then let us, too, " dwell " in those memories and places where 
heaven descends to earth, and earth rises to heaven.« V&nss called 
to remembrance (v. 1). — ^Let us — I. Eeview the transactions to 
which these words refer. II. Draw forth some of the instruc- 
tion implied in them— 1. How soon tiie influence of impressive 
scenes wears away ; 2. God wiU remind His people of forgotten 
duties. He does tiiis by — (1) His Providence, (2) His Word, 
(S) His ministers ; 3. Gracious diaracters are alive to Divine 
intimations ; 4. Holy preparations become the service of God ; 
6. There may be wickedness in a religious family ; 6. Our 
religious concern should not be confined to ourselves only ; we 
are to engage our families to accompany us in the exercises of 
devotion ; 7. Deliverance claims service — prayer answered is to 
become praise. HI. Apply the text — 1. Have some of you been 
advanced in wealth ? Look back to former days, and praise God ; 
2. Have some of you been led back from "the valley of the 
shadow of death ? " Bemember your vows then made ; 3. Are 
there backsliders here ? Return to God ; 4. Are there Christians 
present 1 Look forward to a heavenly country. Be stedf ast in 
the faith./ Tlie DiAjme Benefactor (w. 1 — 3). — This passage 
teaches us three things respecting the bestowment of mercies. 
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the sweet smell 
of former years?* 
* Alas r says an 
old man, ' my 
smell is forever 
gone.' "— Roberts^ 

c Webster. 

V. 30. Dr. T, 
Amofd, 341; W. 
Reading, iU. 141. 



Jacob 

joomeys to 
Bethel 

aOte. xxxl. 19; 
Jos.xxiv.l5— 23; 
2 Oo. iv. 16. 

6 Ex. xix. 10 ; Ps. 
xviiL 31 ; £z. 
xviii. 31 ; xxxvi. 
26 ; He. x. 22. 

c Ge. xxxii. 7 ; 
xxviii. 20—22; 
Ps. 1. 15. 

(iDe.xi. 25; Ex. 
XT. 6 ; Jos. lii. 9, 
V. 1; lS.xi7. 
e Dr. Deane. 
f W, Jay. 
"True religion, 
as revealed in 
the Scriptm^ 
may be com- 
pared to a plom 
on the tree, co- 
vered with its 
bloom. Men 
gather the plmn, 
and handle it, 
and turn and 
twist it about, 
till it is deprived 
of all its native 
bloom and 
beauty; the 
fairest hand 
woold as much 
rob the plum of 
its bloom, as any 
other." — Cecil. 
"It has been said 
that men carry 
on a kind of 
coasting - trade 
with religion. In 
the voyage of life 
they profess to 
be in search of 
heaven, but take 
care not to ven- 
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tore BO far in 
their approxi- 
mations to it, as 
entirely to lose 
sight of the earth; 
and should 
their frail ves- 
sel be in danger 
of shipwreck 
they will gladly 
throw their darl- 
ing vices over- 
board, as other 
mariners their 
treasures, only to 
fish them up 
again when the 
storm is over." — 
Colton. 



gJ.F.Woodhouse. 
h Dr. Kitto. 

AUon- 
bachutli 

The Jews have a 
trad, that It was 
at this spot, 
Bethel, that 
Jacob heard of 
his mother's 
death; so that 
the name given 
to the oak ref. to 
her as well as to 
Deborah. 

a Jenkyn Jones. 

If Deborah was 
ab. 5u when she 
left Mesopota- 
mia with Bebe- 
kah, 6he could 
not have been 
much less than 
180 now. 

**A grave ma- 
tron she was ; of 
great use while 
Rhe lived, and 
much missed 
when she died. 
This is not every 
man's 
Trapp. 



case." — 



V. 7. Bp. Wolly, 
A. Ser., 1673. 



the covenant 
renewed to 
Jacob 



The recipients of temporal mercies are sometimes — I. Admonished 
by their benefactor. In the text Qod reminds Jacob of his tow, 
and — 1. Points out the future place of his residence ; 2. Specifies 
a particular work for his accomplishment ; 3. Refers to a past 
event in his history. III. Obedient to Him. Three things show 
the sincerity of Jacob's submission. There is — 1. An immediate 
response to the Divine command ; 2. A generous proposal for 
Divine worship ; 3. A holy preparation for Divine communion. 
III. Grateful to Him. Jacob — 1. Proclaims God's sujnremacy; 

2. Acknowledges His faithfulness ; 3. Recognises His presence.^ 
Ear-rings. — ^Had these ear-rings been simply ornamental, they 

certainly would not need to have been given up with the *' strange 
gods." It would therefore seem that they bore the figures of 
false gods, or some symbol of their jwwer. Such ear-rings are 
still to be found in India and other countries of the East, and are 
regarded as charms or talismans to protect the wearer against 
enchantments and against enemies. It seems that the Israelites 
were not in after times free from the objectionable practice, for 
Hosea (ii. 13) represents Jerusalem as having decked herself with 
the ear-rings of Baalim.^ 

6—8 (6) Luz, see on xxviii. 19. (7) El-beth-el (tJi€ God 
of Beth-el) i.e. the Gk)d of the house of God. (8) Deborah. Qbee), 
here we learn the name of the nurse ref. to in xxiv. 59. AUon- 
bachuth, (the oak of weeping). 

Jacob at Betliel. (w. 6 — 15). — ^I. That men are liable to suffer 
losses in this world, even when obeying Q^'s commands. II. 
That when obeying God's word, we may expect to meet God 
Himself (v. 9). Meeting Him — 1. Is to have a greater know- 
edge of ourselves ; 2. Is to have a clearer revelation of Him : 

3. WiU increase our usefulness ; 4. Gives us an assurance of the 
future. III. That meeting Grod is a memorable event (v. 14).« 

A beautiful death. — A preacher, having been sent for to visit a 
Western cabin, found a father and his dying daughter surrounded 
by evidences of luxury and taste. He asked the daughter if she 
knew her condition. " I know that my Redeemer Uveth," said 
she in a voice whose melody was like the sweetest .^lian tones. 
A half -hour passed, and she spoke in the same deep, rich, me- 
lodious voice : " Father, I am cold : lie down beside me." And 
the old man lay down by his dying child ; and she twined her 
emaciated arms around his neck, and murmured in a dreamy 
voice, "Dear father, dear father!" — "My child," said the old 
man, " doth the flood seem deep to thee ? " — ^Nay, father, for my 
soul is strong." — "Seest thou the thither shore?" — "I see it, 
father ; and its banks are green with immortal verdure." — 
"Hearest thou the voices of its inhabitants?" — "I hear them, 
father, as the voices of angels falling from afar in the still and 
solemn night-time ; and tihey call me. Her voice too, father : 
Ohl I heard it then." — "Doth she speak to thee?"— "She 
speaketh in tones most heavenly." — "Doth she smile?" — "An 
angel smile ; but a cold, calm smUe. But I am cold, cold, oold ! 
Father, tiiere's a mist in the room. You'll be lonely, lonely. Is 
this death, father ? "— " It is death, Maiy."— " Thank God ! " So 
she passed away. 

9 — ^13. (9) God . . him," Jacob had now returned to the spot 
associated with the blessing and the vow of many yrs. bef. (10) 
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name,* he is solemnly reminded of Ms ohange of name. (11) 
nation . . nations,' lit. a nation, even a churoh of nations. 
(12) land,^ etc., the covenant to Abraham is renewed to Jacob. 

GocPs arm sufficient (v. 11). — I. God can create. He can create — 
1. What He wills ; 2. When He pleases ; 3. As He wiU, and for 
His own pleasure. II. He can also make, that is, adapt, fashion, 
and mould aU He creates. We can make but we cannot create. 
111. He can contfol all He creates and ma^es. Far below this is 
oar position. He— 1. Sees ; 2. Knows ; 3. Is with ; 4. Is above, 
all IJiings. rv. He can destroy. Y. He can retain His own life 
from everlasting to everlasting. YI. He can do all things, and 
therefore — ^VII. He can redeem.* 

God is the chief good. — 

"Without Thy presence earth gives no refection ; 
Without Thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without Thy presence, air's a rank infection ; 
Without Thy presence, heaven itself no pleasure ; 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in Thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ? 

" The highest honours that the world can boast. 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 
Its brightest beams of glory are at most 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire ; 
The proudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms if compared to Thee. 

'* Without Thy presence, wealth is bags of cares ; 
Wisdom but folly ; joy, disquiet, sa£iess ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness. 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be. 
Nor have their being when compared with Thee. 

" In having all things and not Thee, what have I ? 
Not having Thee, what have my labours got ? 
Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I ? 
And having Thee alone, what have I not ? 
I wish not sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of Thee.'V 

13 — ^15. (13) went, etc^^ prob. it was the depart, of some 
visible manifestation. (14) pillar, etc.j perh. the old one had 
fallen down, or been removed : or this may have been the re- 
copsecration of the old. (15) called . . Beth-el, as he is re- 
minded of his new name, so he revives the new name he had 
given to Luz.* 

Our .Ihtlier, — ^Those who have ever traversed the plains of 
Mexico have seen the cactacesB family. The cactus has an un- 
gainly leaf, fat and thick, and full of thorns, so that when men 
flee it growing, they say, " It is a clumsy and hateful thing that 
is ugly to look upon, and that pierces you whenever you touch 
it." Wait. When at last l^t plant, which grows in arid places, 
where hardly any weed will grow, with &ick and succulent 
leaves, and a tough skin, and which stands almost without root 
through the whole year, — when at last it has come to the point 
where it is developed, is there in the whole kingdom of b^uty a 
blofisom that is for exquisiteness of form and tint equal to the 
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a Qe. zxyUI. 13; 
xzxl. 11; xxxll. 
1* 24. 
&zxxii. 28. 
e G«. xlviii. S, 4. 
dae.xil.7; xxvL 
34. 

"A 8w<»et allay- 
ment of his late 
heavinesB for 
Deborah, and a 
gracious prepa- 
rative to the en- 
Buixuc loss of 
fiachel.*'— 7V«pp. 
e S. Martin. 
"Invaindo they 
talk of happiness, 
who never sub- 
dued an impulse 
in obedience to a 
principle. He 
who never sacri- 
ficed a present to 
a future good, or 
a personal to a 
general one, can 
speak of happi- 
ness only as the 
blind do of co- 
lours."—- ^.i/ionn. 
**The common 
course of things 
is in favour of 
happiness; hap- 
piness is the rale, 
misery the ex- 
ception. Were 
the order re- 
versed, our atten- 
tion would be 
called to ex- 
amples of health 
and competency, 
instead of disease 
and want.*'— 
Paley. 
/ Quarles. 

Beth-el 
a Qe. zvii. 22. 
b Ge. xxviii. 19. 

"The glory of the 
Lord went up." — 
Chal. "The light 
or splendour of 
God went up." — 
Arab, and EthUtp. 
"A prince who 
loves and fears 
religion is a lion 
who stoops to 
the hand that 
strokes, or to the 
voice that ap- 
peases him. He 
who fears and 
hates religion is 
like the savage 
beast that growls 
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and biten the 
chain, which pre- 
yentB his flying 
on the passenger. 
He who has no 
religion at 
is that terrible 
animal who pei«> 
ceires his liberty 
only when he 
tears it in pieces, 
and when he 
devours."— lioth- 
tetiquieu. 
c B, W. Beecher. 

death of 
Xtachel 

a In the LXX. 
Mppodrome, i.e., 
the length of a 
AorM-roce courge, 
which, Michaelis 
says, among the 
people of the E. 
was ab. a mile. 

h Qe. TTT. 24. 

cMl. V. 2; Ma, 
li. 6. 

<Z There oan be 
no doubt that the 
sqr.buildim; sur- 
mounted by a 
dome, of Moham- 
medan origin, 
marks the site of 
th<spill«r.Piw<«r, 
Sff.andPcU.nO; 
Thomson^L. andB. 
644; Robitutm., R, 
72.1. 166; ii. 322; 
Stanley^ Sin and 
Pal. 149; * Sonar's 
L. of Promise^ 
116; 178. 

e 1 Sa. X. 2. 

/A.F.Smith. 

g Buchanan. 



V. 16. Crit. Sae. 
Theo, Nov., i. 207. 

V. la Dr. Kitto, 
Bibl. Itttu., i. 34p. 

V. 19. House of 
Mourning^ 411. 

**If the internal 
griefs of every 
man could be 
read, written on 
his forehead, how 
many who now 
exc it e envy 
would api>ear to 
be objects of 
pity I »♦ — Metas- 
tatic. 



cactus blossom ? It is the yeiy perfection of beauty giowingr out 
of the very emblem of homeliness. And as it is with the Teg<e- 
table kingdom, so it is with many developments of the BiTine 
kingdom. God's proyidenoe looks like a cactns leaf — ^Uke an 
arid idant growing uselessly in the wilderness. But wait till it 
^{jj blossoms, and see how glorious is its beauty. The Lord Himself 
was declared to be a root out of a dry ground, in whom was no 
form or comelinesB ; and yet out of this has blossomed the infinite 
glory of the Sayiour and Brother which makes us children of the 
common Father. The glory of the world, and the wealth and 
beauty of it, are not enough to illustrate the fulness of the mean- 
ing of that one word which the Isold's Prayer begins with, and 
which every man on earth may utter — " Our Father." « 

16 — 20. (16) but . . way,« lit. a little space of ground. 
Ephrath (fridtful). (17) fear . . also, timely comfort : a 
reminder of her former desire.^ (18) Ben-oni, {son of my 
sorrow) Benjamin, {son of my right \and^. (19) was . . way, 
ab. a mile from Beth.-lehem,*' {Jio\i»e of bread) about 6 m. S. 
fr. Jerus. (20) and, etc.,^ ix, when Moses wrote this hist.< 

The pillar of death. — From these verses, we note — I. That no 
human joy is unmixed with sorrow. Bachel bears a son ; but 
loses her own life. II. That the greatest revelation of God and 
communion with Him may be followed by the greatest trial. 
Jacob has a vision of, and a visitation from God, almost together. 
III. That it is a good thing to keep the dead in remembrance by 
some especial token. It serves both to — 1. Keep their names 
and characters in our memory ; 2. Bemind us of our own future 
destiny./ 

The tomb of Bachel. — ^Not far from BeHilehem a small solitary 
structure upon the open moor attracted our notice. It was the 
tomb of Bachel. The present building has been recently repadred, 
and is now the property of the Jews, having been purchased for 
his nation by Sir Moses Montefiore. It cannot well be doubted, 
however, that the tomb which it encloses is really that of the 
venerable mother of the tribes of Israel. Scripture all but iden- 
tifies the spot. It is '^ near to Ephrath," and is in the direct route 
from Bethel to that place. The pillar placed wgon the tomb by 
Jacob stiU remained when Moses wrote the book of Genesis, and 
when the people of whom Bachel was the mother were already 
about to enter into permanent possession of the land. Josephus, 
in speaMng of it, instead of using the rather indefinite expres- 
sion of the Scripture narrative, *' near to Ephrath," employs the 
more precise expression, '' over against Ephrath ; " sugg-esting the 
idea that down to his time the place continued to be familiarly 
known. The ridge on which it stands is the smnmit-level, or 
watershed, between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. On its 
eastern side one of the smaller valleys, branching up from the 
gfreat Wady Taamirah, makes a deep cleft in the country between 
Mar-Elias and Bethlehem ; and the ridg« or backbone of the 
district along which the Bethlehem road runs takes a rather 
sharper bend as it advances southward round the head of this 
valley. It forms, in other words, a bow or curve, of which a 
straight line stretched right across the valley between the tomb 
and Bethlehem or EphraSi would be the string. The evidence, 
therefore, which supports the tradition amounts as nearly as 
possible to a demonstration. ^ 
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81—96. (21) Xdar,« (floek) '' He was on bis way to Hebron, 
and kds fizst stage aft. bis soce bereavement was but a short one." ^ 
(22) Beuben, etc, for this crime be lost bis birthright.' Israel, 
etc., sonow upon sorow for the old man. now . . twelre, as 
foltew. (25) Leah, etc., we xxix. 32—36 ; xxx. 18—20. (24) 
Backel, ete,, see zxx. 22 ; xzxv. 18. (26) Bilhah, etc., see 
xxz. 6^-^. (26) Zilpali, etc.j zzz. 11, 12. these . . Padan-* 
aram, Benjamin excepted. 

Jo^ in the faimly, — Among those wbo rose for piayeis one 
night at a scdiool-bouse meeting, weie three adult children of an 
aged father, a member of my diurch. The old man's heart was 
dee|^ moved as be saw them rise; and, as soon as the oppor- 
tunity was given for remarks^ he was on his feet. I shall not 
soon forget the scene. The Holy Spirit was present with jrawer, 
the room silent, and many che^:s wet with tears. With a full 
heart and tremoloas voice, that white-haired father urged all to 
come to Jesns ; and then, taming to bis children, be said with a 
simple earnestness that thrilled every heart, " Oh, my cbildrsn t 
do come to Christ now t " I rode home with the family that night 
in the great farm- wagon ; and, as we crept slowly along those 
prairie slopes in the beantiful moonligbt, the old man still 
preached Jesns to bis weeping children. It seemed as if be conld 
not cease. We knelt together once more at the family altar 
before retiring. In a few days, aU those children were rejoicing 
in a new-found Saviour. 

27 — ^29. (27) and . . father, it is prob. that Jacob visited 
his blind old father bef. this. Hamre,*' see xiii. 18. Arba, 
Me xziii. 2. (28) and, etc., be survived Jacob's return twelve 
yrs. (29) waa. . people,^ a bint of another world in wb. ^' Ms 
people " livedL sons . . him, they meet, reconciled, at their 
father's grave. (So Isaac and Isbmael had buried Abrabam.) 

Note on Isaac, — ^Isaac really survived Jacob's return to Hebron 
12 yearsv This may be seen as follows : Isaac was 60 when Jacob 
was bom (cb. xxv. 26), consequently Jacob was 120 at bis father's 
death. But be was 130 at bis migration (cb. xlvii. 9), which 
therefore was ten years after. At that time Joseph was between 
39 and 40 (comp. chap^ xli. i6, 47, and xlv. 6). But seeing be 
was 17 when be was sold into Egypt (xxxvii. 2), and 23 years 
elapsed between liiat and Jacob's migration, Isaac must have 
survived Joseph's selling into Egypt between 12 and 13 years. 
Henoe it also follows that Joseph was sold immediately on Jacob's 
coming to Hebron.' 



CHAPTER THE THIBTY-SIXTH. 

(1) Ssau . . Edom, see on xxv. 30. (2) Adah, (orna- 
ment, heauty) or Basbematb." Aholibamah, (tent of the heiM) 
or Judith. Anah (answer) or Beeri. (3) Bashemath, (/rag- 
ment) or Mahal ath. 

Inconsistency in the family. — I have been in bis family, said 
Chrisdan of Talkative, and have observed him both at home and 
abroad ; and I know what I say of him is the truth. His bouse 
is as empty of religion as the white of an egg is of savour. 
There is neither prayer nor sign of repentance for sin ; yea, the 
bmte in bis kind serves God far better than be. He is ihe very 
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shame 
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the genera- 
tions of Bsau 

a Ge. zxvi. 84, 

prob. one set of 
names were 
those borne bef. 
marriage; the 
others aft.; by 
the Edomites. — 
Anah was prob. 
called Beeri ; or, 
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circnmBtanoe ref. 
to in V. 24.— Hlt- 
tite is snpposed to 
include Hivite 
and Hovite. 

*♦ What doei not 
wastinfr time 
cbanfce! The age 
of our purenta, 
worse than that 
of our grand- 
8ire8.ha8 brought 
us forth more 
impious still, and 
we shall produce 
a more vicious 
pro gen y."— 
Horace. 

h Bunyan. 



a 1 Oh. i. 85. 

*'We are too care- 
less of posterity ; 
not considering 
that as they are, 
80 the next gene- 
ration will be."— 

b Dr, Haven, 

See Bp. Cumber- 
land, Origines 
Oentittm. 

V. 6. Dr. R. Oell, 
Estay, 175. 

Schiller, the Ger- 
man poet, had a 
patent of nobility 
conferred upon 
him by the em- 
peror ; but he 
was too noble to 
use it. 

"Nobility should 
be elective, not 
hereditary." 
'-Zimmerman. 



a Noted for wla- 
dom and valour; 
they formed the 
stronghold of 
Idumean power 
Je. xHx. 7; Ez. 
XXV. 13; Am. 1. 
12; Ob. 9. One 
of Job's friends 
was of this tribe. 

b There is a Za- 
phia S. of the 
I>ead S. 

cThereisanArab 
tribe called Anei- 
eeh; cjao a for- 



stain, reproach, and shame of religion to all that know him : it 
can hardly haye a g^ood word in all that end of the town where 
he dwells, through him. Thus say the common people of him, — 
*' A saint abroad, and a devil at home." His poor family find it 
so. He is snch a churl 1 such a railer at, and so unreasonable 
with his servants, that they neither know how to do for or to 
speak to him. Men that have any dealings with him say it is 
better to deal with a Turk than with him ; for fairer dealings 
they shall have at his hands. This Talkative, if it be possible, 
will go beyond them, defraud, beguile, and overreach them. 
Besides, he brings up his sons to follow his steps ; and, if he 
finds in any of tiEiem a '' foolish timorousness " (for so he caUs 
the first apx)earance of tender conscience), he calls them fools 
and blockheads, and by no means will employ them in much, or 
speak to their commendation before others. For my part, I am 
of opinion that he has by his wicked life caused many to stumble 
and fall ; and will be, if Grod prevents not, the ruin of many 
more.* 

4—8. (4) Blipliaz« (God /«> utrengtK). Beuel (friend of 
God), (5) Jeusli, (to whom Grod hastens), Jaalam (whom 
God hides), Korah. (baldness), (6) country, into a land or 
country ; i.e. another land, from . . Jacob, lit. fr. before ; i,e. 
bef . his arrival. (7) riches, etc.^ so the prosperity of Esau was 
an advantage to Jacob. (8) thus . . Seir, etc, see on xiv. 6. 

ITw cost of prosperity. — "What is the value of this estate?" 
said a gentleman to another with whom he was riding , as they 
passed a fine mansion and through rich fields. " I don't know 
what it is valued at ; I know what it cost its late possessor." 
" How much ? " " His soul." A solemn pause followed tiiis brief 
answer. The person to whom it was given was not seeking first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness. The late -poBBessoT 
referred to was the son of a pious man who supported his family 
by the labour of his hands. The son early obtained a subordinate 
position in a mercantile establishment in this city. He was then 
a professor of religion. He continued to maintain a reputable 
profession tiU he became a partner in the concern. He then gave 
increasing attention to business, and less to religion. Ere he was 
an old man, he had become exceedingly wealthy and miserly, 
and no one who knew him had any suspicion that he had ever 
been a professor of religion. He purchased a large landed estate, 
built the costly mansion referred to above, and died. Just before 
he died, he said, " My prosperity has been my ruin." * 

— 14. (9) father, i.e, founder. (10) sons, etc, see on v. 4. 
(11) Teman (south, desert) fr. whom the Temani, or Temanites.^ 
OvciBX (? eloquent), Zepho ^ (watch-tower), Ga,ta.Ta. (one pvny 
and thin). Kenaz« (a hunt). (12) Timna (inaccessible), 
Amalek ^ (? a people that licks vp), fr. whom the Amalekites. 
(13) Xahath (rest). Zerah (fa risi-ng of light), Shammah 
(astonishment). Mizzah (fear). (14) Zibeon (dyed). Jeosh 
(whom God hides). Jaalam (to whom God hastens). Korah < 
(baldfiess). 

Providence a'numg naticns, — "A few drops of water, more or 
less," says Victor Hugo, " prostrated Napoleon." He meant that 
the battle of Waterloo was begun at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, because there was rain on the previous night, and Napoleon 
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oonld not move his artillery oyer the lieayy mad-plain until near 
noon, and that fiye hoars' delay tamed the fate of Europe ; for 
Blncher did not arriye with his allies till the forces of die Iron 
Duke were all but defeated. In the same spirit, we belieyed, in 
the midst of our struggle, that nothiacf but Proyidenoe, imme- 
diately interfering in the crisis-hours of our destiny, could haye 
saved us. You can neyer forget how, just at the nick of time, 
the little Monitor came down against that terrible monster 
which might haye destroyed Washingfton, and raised the blockade. 
In Hampton Boads was fought, that day, a battle which reyolu- 
tionised the nayies of the world, while one great nation wept for 
joy, and all the nations wondered./ 

15—19. (15) dukes, Heb., alluph^ chief, leader, guide, 
answering to present emir or sheikh (see preyious yy. for meaning 
of names) . 

Pride of ancestry. — 

I look down upon him 
With such contempt and scorn, as on my slaye ; 
He's a name only, and all good in him 
He must deriye from his great grandsire's ashes : 
For had not their yictorious acts bequeath'd 
His titles to him, and wrote on his forehead, 
" This is a lord," he had liyed unobseryed 
By any man of mark, and died as one 
Amongst the common rout.^ 

20 — 25. (20) sons . . Horite, whom Esau conquered.^ 
Lotan ^ (covering). Siiobal {flowing). (21) Dishon (antelope). 
Ezer (help), (22) Hori (a dweller in caverns). Heman<^ 
{destruction). (23) AVTaJo.*^ (tall, thick), Manahatli« (rest). 
Ebal (^<m^). Bhei^Yiof (srnoothness). Onaxn, (strong, stout). 
(24) Ajah. (hawk, falcon), this . . Anah,0 lit. this was that 
A. that found the hot springs while, etc. (25) Aholibaxnali, 
wife of Esau. 

Mules (y. 24). — ^The Syriac renders the greatly disputed word 
as " waters," and is followed by St. Jerome, who translates aquas 
mlidas, *'warm springs or waters," and in his note makes a 
remark on the diyersiiy of opinions which preyails on the subject, 
and says that the word has, in the Punic language, the significa- 
tion which he assigns. Gesenius concurs in this interpretation ; 
and we are certainly disposed to conclude, with Dr. Boothroyd, 
that waters of some kind or other are intended. The probability 
is, that Anah, while feeding his f atiier's asses, discoyered a copious 
spring or lake, and this would certainly, in that arid region, be 
considered an eyent of sufficient importance to be recorded ; and 
it might be the asses that led him to make the discoyery, as those 
animals, as well as camels, haye the reputation of being yery 
sagacious in the discoyery of water. Dr. Boothroyd renders it 
thus : " It was this Anah that found the waters in the wilderness, 
as he fed the asses of Zibeon, his father."^ 

26—30. (26) Hemdan (pleasant). Esliban (7vise man). 
Ithran (excellence). O her an (lyre). (27) Bilhan (bashful). 
Zaavan (restless), Akan (? distortion). (28) Uz (/ fertile 
land). Axan (wild goat). (29, 30) for names see preyious yy. 

Individual responsiHlity in nations, — ^Men come to think that 
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tresB of same 
name N. E. of 
Petra. 

(IEz.xviL8-16; 
Nu. xxlv. 18—20; 
De.zzv. 17—19. 

e There is a tribe 
of Arabs called 
Kwaych. 

f C. D. Fou. 



"Titles of honour 
are like the im- 
pressions on 
coin, which add 
DO value to gold 
and silver, but 
only render brass 
current." -Sterne^ 

" A great and 
fatal weight on 
him doth lie, the 
greatness of his 
own nobility."— 
Seneca. 



a Beaumont 
Fletcher. 



and 



a De. 11. 12—22. 

&A tribe called 
Leyathan, nr. 
Petra. 

c Homaina, & 
place S. of Petra. 

d Alcaein^ a tribe 
N. of Akaba. 

e Manyehiatee W. 
of Petra. See 
Ptolemy, v. 17, 3. 

/A hill called 
/Sfyia/e/kN. of Aka- 
ba. Robinson B.R. 
L256. 

grCalled also 
Beeri, i.e.the wdl- 
flnder. 

h KUto. 

r. 24. J.Doughtyf 
Anal. Sac, 65. 



"Title and an- 
cestry render a 
good niAn more 
illustrious, but 
an ill one more 
contemptible. 
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Vi0e is infamqoB, 
though in % 
prinoe; and vir- 
tue honourable, 
thoufich in a pea- 
flant."— ^citfiKM. 

dH. W,Beecktr, 



a As Spinoza. 

b Job. aco. to 
LXX. and some 
of the fathers. 

c Porter. Five 
Years in Dam. ii. 
160, also his Hd. 
Bs.for Syria, 56. 

4llOh.l«). H. 
was prob. living 
when this was 
written, since his 
death is not ref . 
to. 

** Titles ate of no 
value to poster- 
ity ; the name of 
a man who has 
achieved great 
deeds imposBB 
more respect 
tiian any or all 
epitbets.*" — ViO- 
taire. 

"Tides, indeed, 
may be pur- 
chased, but vir- 
tue is the only 
coin that xnakes 
the bargain 
•▼alld."— 5ttr<o«. 

e Sfptr."* Com. 



<* Some people 
are all quality; 
yon would think 
they wore made 
up of nothing but 
title and genea- 
logy. The stamp 
of^nitydefaces 
in them the very 
character of hu- 
manity, and tran- 
sports them to 
such a degree of 
haughtiness that 
they reckon it 
below them- 
selves to exercise 
either good- 
nature or good 
manners. "— 
L*Eiaranye, 



the guilt of sms oommltted in oonoert is distributed ; and that, 
if there be a tfaoiusand sften banded and handed together in 
wickedbaees, each ahall have but the one-thousandth part of guilt. 
If a firm suooeedU^ the gain is distributed to each partner ; but, 
if it fails, each one may be held for the whole loss. Whoeyer 
oosnmits a sin will bear tiie sins, whether alone or with a 
thousand : whoever oomiaits or oonniyes at public sin will bear 
the blame. Public guilt always has private indorsement ; aod 
each man is liable for the whole note.^ 

31 — 30. (31) these, ete.^ henoe someo have sup. that these 
words were written aft. kings reigned in Israel. They are prob. 
in all. to XXXV. 11, but see below. (32) Bela (swallowing np), 
Beor (twch). Dii^abab. (robber's den), (33) Jobab ^ (a desert). 
Zerah (a rising of light). Bozrah « (fortress), now eUBn-sariehy 
a small vil. of 60 houses, in midst of ruins S.E. of Dead S. (34) 
Hushani (liaste). Texnani (south, desert), descs. of Teman, 
V. 11, 15. (35) Hadad (danuntnr). Bedad {separation), field, 
country. Avith. (rtdns). (36) Samlah (garment), Mas- 
rekeLJa. (vineyard of noble vines). (37) B&\il(a^kedfor). Keho- 
both, (streets or wide places), hy , . river, prob. ^Euphrates : 
to dis. fr. R. of X. 11. (38) Baal-hazian (lord of grace). 
Achbor (moMse), (39) fiadar (ornament), also called Hadad.^' 

Supplementary note on v. 31. — ^There is, however, notdiing in- 
consistent with the Mosaic origin of the whole passage. In the 
last chapter (xxxv. 11) there had been an emphatic promise from 
God Almighty (El-Shaddai) to Jacob that ^' kings should come 
out of his loins." The Israelites, no donbt, chericdied a oonstant 
hc^ of su<^ a kingdom and such a kingly raoe. Moses himself 
(Deut. xxviii. 36) prophesied concerning the king that ttie 
Israelites should set over them ; and heooce it was not unnstoral 
that, when recording the eight kings who had reigned m flie 
family of £sau up to his own time, he should have noted that as 
yet no king had risen from the family of his brot^r Jacob, to 
whom a kuigly progeny had been promised. The words in tiie 
original are: *^ before the reigning of a king to the wms of 
Israel ; " and might be rendered, '^ whilst as yet the children of 
Israel have no king ; " there being nothing in idie words expres- 
sive of a past tense, or indioatiag that bef oice the writizxg^ of the 
sentence a king had reigned in IsraeL ' 

40 — 48. (40) dukes, some of whom, as leaders of tribes, 
were prob. contemporaneous. Alvab. (wickedness). Jetlxeth 
(naU, tent-pin). (41) Mali (terebinth), Pinon (darkness). 
(42) AiEibzar (fortress),^ (43) })Cas*diel {praise of God), Iram. 
(belonging to a city), in . . posBesftion, ix, their firm, fixed, 
abiding possession. 

Safeguard of nations, — ^France tried to get on without a God in 
the time of her first Revolution ; but Napoleon, for reasons of 
State, restored the Catholic religion. M Thiers gives tids singular 
passage in his history. Najsoleon said, *'Eor m^ part, I never 
hear the sound of the church-bell in the neighbouring village 
without emotion." H^ knew that the hearts of the people were 
stirred by tiie same deep yearnings after Qod whicS^ filled his 
own ; and so he proposed to restore the worship of <3k)d to isfidel 
France. The savams of Paris ridicukd the proposal, laoglied it 
to scorn, declased It was weakness in him to yield to « -super- 
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fltitioiL that had for eyer passed away ; that he needed no such 
aid to gtyyemmait ; and that he could do what he pleased. " Yes," 
said he; " but I aot only with regard to the real and sensibly f^t 
iraois of France." Negodaitiions were opened with the Pope ; 
imd the Bomish worship was set up, amid the enthusiasm of the 
nation. The historian utters this reflection : '' Whether true or 
false, sublime or ridiculous, men must haye a reUgfion." Later, 
and with deeper meaning, Perrier, suooessor to Lafayette as 
piime-minifiter to Louk Philippe, said on his death-bed, '' France 
must haye religion." So I say to-day, oonoaning that better faith, 
whidi oyerthrows what Bomanism sets up, which breaks the 
shackles Romaoiffin bindfi on, which is the only securily of 
itational peoDanenoe, — ATnerioa must have religion.^ 



CHAPTER TEE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

(1) Jacob, haying bought the birthright, dvelt . . 
strang^y' lit. in the land of his father's sojoumings. (2) 
generanona, family hist. Joseph. . . old, at wh. time Isaac 
was Hying, feeding . . brethren, lit, was tending his brethren 
in the flock, lad . . wives, with these in particular, and . . 
report, an ace. of their ill-doings : this was part of his duty as 
overseer. (3) because . . age, ^ lit, son of old age to him ; 
perh. it means son ot wisdom, wise son : wisdom and age being 
related, and . . coloiirs,^' prob. to sig. distinction, office. (4) 
hatedy^ instead of imitating his example. 

JmeplCs coat of majiy colours (y. 3). — It may remind us — I. Of 
the dress which earuily parents prepare for their children. 
Hespecting which consider — 1. They toil to procure it, working 
hard and long. 2. They exercise thought in selecting. Have to 
consider size, season, material, appearance. 3. They have to 
inspect it often. How it has been used ; how it wears ; does it 
need repair. 4. They haye to renew it often. The best will 
wear out or be out-grown. (See 1 Sam. ii. 19.) II. Of the robe 
which our Heayenly Father prepares for those who loye Him. 
1. We need clothing for the soul, as well as for the body (1 Pet. 
iii. 3, 4 ; y. 5). God knows what things we haye need of, eyen 
if we are unconscious of our need (Bey. iii 17). 2. We cannot 
make, or purchase, soul-clothing. We must receiye it as a free 
gift. Only God can giye it (Bey. iii. 18). 8. For earnest, per- 
seyering, asking — accompanied by watching — we may obtain 
the robe of righteousness, the garment of salyation. This robe 
Jesus wrought for us. 4. This robe will fit well, look well, wear 
for ever. It is a white robe. White includes all the colours 
(explain). Henoe it is a coat of many colours. 5. It is a court 
dress (explain) in which to enter the great King's presence. 
Learn — (1) Be careful of clothes. Those who oannot earn them 
may lessen their parents' expenses and labour and anxiety by 
ta^g care of them. (2) Keep your soul-clothes unspotted from 
the world. Beware of sin-stains, and of *self -righteous cleansing 
and patching. (See the hymn by Dr. Watts, ^* Awake, my heart ; 
arise, my tongue.") 

Damily training. -^^^ AnoHLGi manifest principle obseryed by 
^^. Wesley in the education and training of her family, was 
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'* Kings do with 
men aa with 
pieces of money; 
they give them 
what valae they 
pleaae, and we 
are obliged to 
reoeive them at 
their curront and 
not at their 
real vaIae."^>La 

a C. D. Fou. 
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the history 
of Joseph 

his coat of 

many 

colours 

a Ge. xvil. 8; He. 
ad. 9. 

b Ore. zliv. 30. 

c The LXX. and 
Vulg. Bay, a 
garm. ol dif. 
pieces, patch- 
work; henoe, of 
dif. colours. 
Other V.S. as 
AquHa, Stfriae^ 
etc, say a tonic 
with fringes 
reaching to 
hands and feet. 
See Jos. Ant. rii. 
8, 1, and cf. 2 Sa. 
xiii. 18. 

d Ep. vi. 4. 

"It is the curse 
of service; pre- 
ferment goes by 
letter and affec- 
tion, not by the 
old gradation, 
when each 
second stood 
heir to the first." 
—Shake^eare. 

♦•At almost every 
step in life we 
meet with young 
men from whom 
we anticipate 
wonder f ul 
things, but of 
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whom, after 
careful inquiry, 
we never hear 
another word. 
Like certain 
chintzes, calicoes 
and ginghams, 
ihey show finely 
on their first 
newness, but 
cannot stand the 
sun and rain, and 
asstune a very 
sober aspect after 
washing-day/* — 
Eawthorne. 

e /. Kirk. 



hla dreams 
the sheaves 

a Oe. xlil. 6, 9; 
zliii2«; xliy. 14. 

Sheaf, the stalks 
of grain, shoved 
and bound to- 
gether. A.S. 
acet^f, Ger. shaub, 
A.S. aceofan, Ger. 
gcMeben, to shove. 

b Dr. Thomas. 

,""What the ten- 
der and poetic 
youth dreams 
to-day, and con- 
jures np' with 
Inarticulate 
speech, is to- 
morrow the vo- 
ciferated result 
of public opinion, 
and the day after 
is the character 
of nations.'* — 
Emerson, 

"Nothing so 
much convinces 
me of the bound- 
lessness of the 
human mind as 
its operations in 
dreaming."— TT. 
B. Clulotp, 

"Every one turns 
his dreams into 
realities as far as 
he can; man is 
cold as ice to the 
truth, hot as fire 
to falsehood."— 
La Fontaine. 

eDryden. 



that of thorough impartiality. There was no pet lamb in her 
deeply interesting flock ; no Joseph among her children to be 
decked out in a coat of many colours, to the envy of his less 
loved brethren. It was supposed by some of her sisters that 
Martha was a greater favourite with Mrs. Wesley than the lest 
of her children, and Charles expressed his ' wonder that so wise 
a woman as his mother could give way to such a partiality, or 
did not better conceal it.' This, however, was an evident mis- 
take. Many years afterwards, when the saying of her brother 
was mentioned to Martha, she replied, *What my sisters call 
partiality was what they might all have enjoyed if tiiey had 
wished it, which was permission to sit in my mother's chamber 
when disengaged, to listen to her conversation with others, and 
to hear her remarks on things and books out of shool-hours.' 
There is certainly no evidence of partiality here. All her children 
stood before her on a common level, with equal claims, and all 
were treated in the same way."* 

5 — 8. (5) he . . brethren, a more crafty person would have 
concealed it. they . . more, without perfectly understanding* 
it, they saw it x>ointed to his suivancement. Perh. regarded it as 
the result of ambitious day-dreams. (6) he . . them, in guile- 
less confidence. (7) behold, etc.f<^ imagery related to most 
familiar objects, shalt . . us, they understood this to be t^e 
general drift of the dream. 

The dreams of Joseph (v. 5 — 11). — Look at these dreams as illus- 
trating — I. The visions of youtii. A tendency to brighten the 
future belongs to youth. This tendency serves to — 1. Increase 
the amount of man's happiness on this eaxth ; 2. Supply a mighty 
stimulus to our mental powers ; 3. Intimate what human nature 
would have been had there been no sin. II. The jealousies of 
society. Three remarks about this jealousy. It is — 1. Very 
general ; 2. An unhappy feeling ; 3. Unchristian. III. The 
destiny of virtue. Glory is ever the destiny of virtue. 1. There 
is much in a virtuous life itself .to ensure advancement ; 2. 
Advancement is pledged by God Himself to a virtuous life. 
Learn in conclusion :--<l) Tiie fate of eminence ; (2) The path 
of glory.* 

Hvman vie^m of dreams. — 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers, and a mob of kings ; 
Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad, 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long cast behind, 
Bush forward in the brain, and come to mind. 
The nurse's legends are for truths received. 
And the man's dreams but what the boy believed. 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play, 
l^e night restores our actions done by day, 
As hounds in sleep will open for their prey ; 
In short, the farce of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all, and more absurd or less/ 
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9—11. (9) and . . dream, imagery dif., but ]neaniiig> the 
same. Repetitloii confirms the certainty of the event predicted, 
sun . . moon, ref . to father and motifier : first dream lef . to 
brethren alone. (10) rebuked, if for dreaming, this was unjust, 
since Joseph could hardly be responsible for his dreams : if for 
f dating the dream, Jacob showed want of faith. (11) father . . 
saying^,* l\t. kept the word : i.e, laid it to heart. 

Tlie brethren and fatJier of Joseph (v. 11). — ^We observe — I. 
That both brethren and father were worshippers, in the dream 
which they heard related. II. That, if any might naturally be 
angry with Joseph for so dreaming, it was the father. III. That 
sundry matters of interest account for the difference in the 
feelings of the father and brethren ; but chi^y the f ait^ in Grod 
that Jacob possessed. 

Interpretation of dreams. — Many people find out more mysteries 
in their sleep than they can well expound wakbig. If they dream 
of a green garden, they shall hear of a dead corpse ; if t^ey 
dream they shake a dead man by the hand, then there is no way 
but death. It is superstition, folly, to repose any such confidence 
in dreams ; but, if any man desire to profit by them, let him con- 
sider in what direction these usually carry him, so by his thoughts 
in the night, he shall learn to know himself by day. Be his 
dreams lustful, he may ask if his heart runs after concupiscence ; 
are they turbulent, t^ey may indicate a contentious disposition ; 
are they revengeful, they point out malice ; run they upon gold 
and silver, they argue covetousness. Generally, men answer to 
soch waking, as their thoughts do sleeping.* 

12—14. (12) Shecliem, ab. sixty ms. N. fr. Hebron where 
Jacob then was. (13) said . . I, sugg. of his habit of obedience. 
(14) see . . well, lit. see the peace, etc. Jacob might judge the 
neighbourhood of Shechem an unsafe place. 

JosepKs filial obedience (v. 13). — Ready at his father's bidding 
to— I. Set out on a long journey. II. Set out on a long journey 
through enemies' country. III. Set out on a long journey to 
brethren who hated him (comp. with Jesus). 

The Vale of Shechem. — ^Having crossed the hill, we entered the 
rich vale of Shechem, or Nablous, clad with olives, full of gardens 
and orange gfroves, with palm trees, and watered by plenteous 
rills. It was the brightest and most civilised scene we had met 
with. Passengers on horse and foot, many of them unarmed, 
were travelling to and fro ; camels, in long file, laden^ with 
cotton bales, were mingled with asses bearing firewood and 
baskets of cotton husks to the city ; and wild horsemen were 
galloping in and out as they ekilfully threaded their way among 
the laden beasts. Jays and woodpeckers laughed among the 
olive trees, and a fox slunk past us to his hole ; while the home- 
like caw of the jackdaw, whose acquaintance we had not before 
made in the country, was re-echoed &om the poplar trees and the 
minarets.* 

15—18. (15) wanderings, etc., he would not return without 
information of his brethren. His father would be anxious. 
(Th^y showed less thought presently.) (16) tell . . flocks, 
flocks of such size could hardly be unnoticed. (17) let . . 
Bothan, either bee. of danger : or of scant herbage. Dothan^ 
{two cisterns or wells), on S. edge of plain of Esdraelon ; ab. 
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Joseph's 
second 



a La. ii. 19. 

" Dreaming is an 
act of pure 
imagination, at- 
testing in all 
men a creative 
power which, if 
it were available 
in waking, would 
make every man 
a Dante or a 
Shakespeare.** — 
F. H. Hedge. 

"As dreams are 
the fancies of 
those that sleepy 
so fancies are 
but the dreams 
of those awake/* 
—T, P. Blount. 

" Dreams are 
like portraits ; 
and we find they 
please because 
they are con- 
fessed resem- 
b 1 a n e 8.** — 
Crabbe. 

b Spencer, 

he is sent to 
seek his 
brethren 

'*A8 ships meet 
at sea a moment 
together, when 
words of greeting 
must be spoken, 
and then away 
upon the deep; 
so men meet in 
this world: and 
I think we should 
cross no man's 
path without 
hailing him, and 
if he needs 
giving him sup- 
plies." — Beecher, 

"The world is so 
corrupt that a 
reputation for 
honesty is ac- 
quired by not 
doing wrong." — 
De Levis. 

a Dr. Tyutram, 

they conspire 
against nim 

a 2 K. vL 13. 
6 Ps. xxxvii. 82. 

** Combinations 
of wickedness 
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would OTOT- 

whelm fhaimld 
l)y the advaattge 
which lioentioiu 
principIeB off oxd, 
did not those 
who hare long 
practised perfidy 
grow faithless to 
each other.** — 
Johnson. 

"Oonspieusiesiio 
sooner Bhoold lie 
formed titianexe* 
oated.*'-..M«Mn. 

"OonsplTaoleB, 
like tbander- 
oloacte, riionld 1m 
a momenk tom 
aiMl strOse, like 
BghtningrereHie 
soond is keard.*' 
r.JOow, 



c Dr. Cvs^tr. 

V. 17, 18. 
Words to or thy 
OhHgtian Bof- 



their plot 

andBeuben's 

purpose 

a Pr. xsvii. 4; 
Ma. xxvii 14. 

&Ge.xlii.22. 

"On him 12iat 
takes revenge 
revenge shall be 
taken, and by a 
real evil he shall 
dearly pay for 
tiie goods that 
are but airy and 
fantastical; ft is 
like a rolling 
stone, which, 
when a man hath 
forced up a hill, 
will return npon 
him with a 
greater violence, 
and break those 
bones ivliose si- 
news gave it 
motion.**—/^. J. 
Taylor. 

c Dr, W. Amot. 



Joseph is 
■old to tlia 
Tsiitnaelites 



tmlTV ns. N. of Samaria ; site now oalled JHl Dathaim. (18) 
iMdwn. . . off) and xeoog. him by his ooat. th«y . . htm/ liL 
tiiey oraitiiy cancipired, etc 

Stages of crime (y. 18). — " Th^ conspired againsfe him to slay 
him." Let ub inquire into ^ae vanous prooesses ilMut at la^ 
resulted in this deliberate scheme of murder. I. JS^xry. This 
vice was the first symptom. They envied Joseph. IL Hsixed. 
Snvy, Ixmg indulged in, developes into open hatred. III. Tiea- 
oheimiB conspirapy. l%e bxo&exs oonspixe in seoiet, afiier the 
manner of all oriminab. Wickedness can neyer bear the light of 
day. IV. The plan of muxd^ its^. This is the culmiswting' 
point. Learn — ^1. 1^ danger of secr^ and small viees ; 2. The 
tendency of all sin to increase in magnitude. 

Allurements of sin. — ^We have heard of a singiilar tree, that 
forcibly illustrates the deo^tf ulness of sin. It is called the 
Jndas tree. The blossoms sf^pear before ^^ leaves, and tfa^ are 
of brilliant cnmson. The flaming beauty of the flowers atteacts 
innmnerahle insects ; and the wandering bee is drawn to it to 
gathi»r honey. But OTsry bee tibat alights upon the l^k)8BODis 
imbibes a fatal opiate, aod drops dead £rom among the cximstm 
flowers to the earth. Beneadi this enticing toee, the earth is 
s tr ew e d wiih tibe victims of its fatal fascinations, lliat fatal 
plant that attracts only to destroy is a vivid embJeoa of the 
deoeitfulness and deadhness of sin« For the poison of sin's 
bewitching flowers, there is but one remedy : it is found in the 
" leaves of the tree of life " that gzowe& on Mount Calvary.'' 

19 — 22. (19) dreamer, lit. lord of dreams. Spoken in con- 
tempt. (20) pit,^ none deep enough to conceal their crime f r. 
God. Biy , etc., they would be murderers of their bro., and liaxs 
to their father, we . . dreaxns, this they did Me, some twenty 
years hence. (21) delivered,^ i.e. it was his intention to do so. 
(22) to . . a^aixiy at some convenient time. 

Jot^^ and his dreams (w. 19, 2()). — I. The causes of the 
unkind feelings with which Joseph was regacded by his 
brethren. 1. His piety ; 2. His father's fondness fc»r him ; 3. 
The dreams that he dr^unt. II. Hie conseqaenoes to which the 
indulgence of such feelings led. These were awful in the 
extreme. III. The object whicdi the brethren of Jose^di oon- 
templated in the accomplishment of the evil deigns to which 
their hatred prompted them. 

Hidden sin. — Certain great iron castings have been ordered for 
a railway bridge. The Sickness has been calculated according^ 
to the extent of the span and the weight of the load. The con- 
tractcM: constructs his moulds aoooiding to the specification, and» 
when aU is ready, pours in the molten metal. In the process Off 
casting, through some defect in the mould, portions of air lurk in 
the heart of i£e iron, and cavities like those of a honeycomb are 
formed in the interior of the beam ; but all defects are hid, and 
the flaws are effectively concealed. The artisan has covered his 
fault; but he will not prosper. As soon as it is subjected to 
a strain, the beam glTCS way. Sin covered becomes a rotten 
hollow in a human soul ; and, when the strain comes, the false 
gives way.* 

23—28. (23) atript> etc., thus they sought to degrade him r 
takiQg away the proofs of a father's love. (24) took, etc/^yet 
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he whom th^ intended to staorve livod to feed them in a tune of 
famine. (25) tb4)y . . bread,* their hongzy bro. in the pithaid 
by. Beaben had left them meanwhile, y. 29« oi^mptMY^ 
cacavan. Ishnuielites, or Midianites,^ w. 28 and 36. -i^iOBiy, 
perb. gtoraxy gum of the styxax tree, balm, gam of opobiUsam^ 
or balsam tree : used for healing wound& myrrh., or ULdawim, 
a gmn wh. exudes fr. a shrub, the oistua ladaniferus, Sgypt, 
Cairo is still the seat of the myrrh trade. (26) proflt,<> the 
spirit of Jndofg in ^is Judah. (27) come . . flesb, a x^etence 
of meroy for the saJce of gain, content, Ut. hearkened. (28) 
drew . . Joseph, who might think they relented, sold, the 
son beocmies a slave, they . . Bgypt, torn fr. his earthly 
father, his heavenly Father accom. him thither. 

Tlie execution (f the plot againgt Joseph, — I. They stripped 
him. Thus, in imagination, they degraded him from the birth- 
right. II. They went about to starve him, throwing him into a 
^ pit. III. They slighted him in distress, eating bread before 
his very face. FV. They sold him. This plan was— 1. Proposed 
by Judah through compassion ; 2. Acquiesced in by the others 
from policy. They thought if he were sold for a slave, he would 
never be a lord.« 

The selling of Joseph by his hretliA'en (v. 28). — I. From what 
sources this horrible deed arose. I£. How the Divine mouth 
remains silent, whilst the Divine hand so much ihe more stcongly 
holds. III. The types that lie concealed herein/ 

T^ie company cf Ishtnaelites. — ^These were coming, says Kiel, 
along the road which leads from Beisan, past Jenin, and through 
the plain of Dothan to the great caravan road running from 
Damaseos to Legum, Bamleh, and Gaza into Egypt. These 
trades are called by two or three names, which shows that these 
tribes (the descendants of Ishxnael, Medan, and Midian) re- 
sembled each other, not only in their common parentage, but 
also in their mode of life and frequent change of abode. There 
is nothing improbable in the fact that these descendants of 
Abraham should have so far increased by this time, as more than 
a hundred years must have elapsed since lehmael was expelled 
from his father's house. The burclen of the camels was, probably, 
first, gum tragacanth ; secondly, balm, or balsam ; and, thirdly, 
labdanum, the fragrant resin of the cistus rose. 

29 — 33. (29) and . . pit, prob. he had gone to devise means 
of Joseph's escape, behold . . pit, having been sold meanwhile. 
and . . clothe*, cust. sign of grief. (30) and . . brethren, 
evidently he was not present at the sale, and . . said, eto.^ as 
the eldest bro. he felt responsible. (31) and . . coat, etc., to 
conceal their crime, and ace. for absence of Joseph. (32) they 
. . father, the old man waiting for his son. this . . found, ozke 
crime begetting another, now falsehood. Icnow . . no, who 
should kzkow so welL (33) an . . him, the thing they wished to 
saggest. Joseph . . piecas, he could not suspect them of so 
fool a Gcime. 

TJie character of ReiLhen. — In his farewell benediction in later 
days, Jacob declared this his eldest son was '' unstttble as water," 
or, as Craik points oat, rather '^ impetuous as the water-floods." 
He was a man moved by sudden impulse ; hence, in this inci^ 
deat, he is seen almost beside himself with grief, and expresses 
histself in eaotravagant language ; though at one time he had 

l2 



^jD.dr.m^. 

aae.zm.21. 
b Pr. zzz. SO; 

e Medan and 
Midian, sone of 
Abraham by 
Keturah ; Xsh- 
mael his son by 
Hagar. Thelsh- 
maelites and 
Midianitea were 
neighbours and 
prob. united for 
commercial pur- 
poBes. 
d ae. iv. 10. 

fTauU. 

"There la an 
inv^ard world 
which none see 
but those who 
belong to it ; and 
though the out- 
side robe bo 
many - coloured, 
like Joseph's 
coat, inside it is 
lined with camel's 
hair, or saok- 
cloth, fitting 
those who desire 
to be one with 
Him who fared 
hardly in iSb» 
wilderness, in 
the mountain, 
and on the sea.'* 
—Newman. 
"That execrable 
sum of all vil- 
lanies commonly 
called a slave- 
trade.*'— IFeaf^. 
r.26— 28. J.Sau- 
rin, DifC, I 499; 
Ibid, DUaerta- 
tioru, 258. 

his ooat is 
ahown to 
Jaoob 

"Cruelty is no 
more the euro of 
crimes than it is 
the cure of suffer* 
logs. Compas- 
sion, in the first 
instance, is good 
for both ; I have 
known it to bring 
compunction 
when nothing 
e'se would." — 
Lanchr, 

'' Let me be 
cruel, not nn- 
natoral; I will 
speak daggers 
to her, but me 
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none: my tongue 
and my soul in 
thie te hypo- 
crites." — Shake- 
tpeare. 

Jacob 
mourns for 
Joseph who 
Is sold to 
Fotiphar 

a Be. vi. 12. 

"Of permanent 
griefs there are 
none, for they 
are bat clouds. 
The swifter they 
move through 
the sky, the more 
follow after 
them; and even 
the immovable 
ones are absorbed 
by the other, and 
become smaller 
till they vanish." 
—Hichter. 

" Excess of grief 
for the deceased 
ia madness; for 
it is an injury to 
the living, and 
the dead ^ow it 
noV—'Xenophon. 

b Pcucton Hood. 



B.C. dr. 1727. 

birth of Er 
and Onan 

a 1 S. xxli. 1; 
Jos. xii. 15; 2 S. 
xziii. 13; 1 Ch. 
xi. 15; 2 Gh. zL 
7; Mi. i. 15. 

6 Qe. xxiv. 3. 

c Ge. xlvL 12; 
Nu. xxvi. 19; 1 
Gh. a 3. 

d Jos. XT. 14; 
Mi. 1. 14. 

**When love is 
well timed, it is 
not a fault to 
love ; the strong, 
the brave, the 
Tirtuons, and the 
wise, sink in the 
soft captivity to- 
gether.^* — Addi- 



evidently taken x)&rt in the general dislike shown by Jacobus sons 
to the favoured child. JndtSx also desired to save his life, from a 
dread of incnrring the gfoilt of fratricide, yet be was willing to 
get Joseph out of ihe way. But Beuben, though thus affected at 
■Qie moment, had not courage afterwards to disclose the crime 
committed by his brothers. 

34 — 86. (34) sackcloth,* made sometimes of cameVs hair. 
and . . days, tiiey unmoved by his grief. (35) daughters, 
prob. daus.-in-law : only one daughter named — ^Dinah. grave, 
Heb. gheolahy Gk. Hades, i.e. the invisible world, tlxus . . him, 
inconsolable. (36) Potiphar (consecrated to tlie sim). cap- 
tain, etc.j lit. prince of the executioners, or, commander of i^e 
body guard. 

Jacob mourning for Joseph (v. 35). — " Thus " etc. — ^I. In re- 
lation to time : " many days." II. In relation to degree : 
"refused to be comforted." III. In relation to cause. 1. The 
loss of Joseph ; 2. The lurking suspicion that Ms other sons 
knew something more about Joseph than they professed. 

Nursing troubles. — "Some people ar^ as careful of their 
troubles as mothers are of their babies ; they cuddle them, and 
rock them, and hug them, and ciy over &em, and fly into 
a passion with you if you try to take them away from them ; 
they want you to fret with them and to help them to believe 
that they have been worse treated than anybody else ; if they 
could, they would have a picture of their grief, in a gold frame, 
hung over the mantel-shelf for everybody to look at. And their 
grief makes them ordinarily selfish — they think more of their 
dear little grief in the blanket and in the cradle than they do of 
all the world beside ; and they say you are hard-hearted if you 
say, don't fret. * Ah ! you don't understand me — ^you don't know 
me — you can't entei;into my trials.' 



» »»i 



CHAPTER TEE TEIETY-EIGHTH. 

1 — 6. (1) and . . time, while and before those events were 
proceeding in Egypt. Judah, going from sin to sin. down, i.e. 
southward. Adullamite, native of Adullam« (justice of the 
people). Hirah (noble birth). (2) Shuah* (wealth), (3) 
Er (vcatchful). (4) Onan<' (strong, stout), (5) Shelah 
(petition). Chezib (false) or Achzib<* (deceit), a city in the 
plain of Judah. 

Sin, a qtiicltsand. — It sometimes happens on the coast of 
Britain or Scotland, that a person walking on the strand will 
suddenly find difficulty in walking. The ^ore is like pitch, to 
which the soles of his feet cling. The coast appears x>erfectly 
dry ; but the footprint that he leaves is immediately filled with 
water. Nothing disting^uishes the sand which is soHd from that 
which is not. He passes on unaware of his danger. Suddenly he 
sinks : he looks at his feet ; the sand covers them. He wishes to 
turn back; but with every effort sinks more deeply. With 
indescribable terror, he finds he is involved in a quicksand. He 
throws down his burden ; but it is already too late. The slow 
burial of hours continues. The sand reaches to his waist, to his 
chest, to his neck : now only bis face is visible. He cries. The 
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sand jQlls his mouth, and all is silent ; his eyes, then the night of 
death. What a striking emblem of the danger of sin ! 

6—11. (6) Tamar (a palm tree), (7) and . . liim,« by a 
signal stroke of divine judgment : a man too wicked to live : 
how many wicked now live. (8) and . . broth.er,'' aft. incor- 
porated into the Jewish code. (10) wherefore . . also,*' God 
branding the sin with Divine indignation. (11) then . . said, 
ete.^* prob. Judah thought her the cause of his son's death, till 
. . grown, who was prob. too young to marry. 

Only one nn. — If but one sin be unsold, the man continues still 
a bondslave of hell. By one little hole a ship will sink into the 
bottom of the sea. The stab of a penknife to the heart will as 
weU destroy a man as all the daggers that killed Caesar in the 
senate house. The soul will be strangled with one cord of vanity, 
as well as with all the cart-ropes of iniquity ; only the more sins, 
the more plagues and fiercer flames in hell ; but he that lives and 
dies impenitent in one, it will be his destruction. One dram of 
poison will dispatch a man, and one reigning sin will bring him 
to endless misery.* 

12 — 15. (12) and . . time, lit. and the days were multiplied, 
i.e. several yrs. had passed. Timnath" (portion assigned) , now 
Tihneh, S. of Zorah, near Wady Surar. (13) behold . . sheep, 
wh. would occupy him some time. (14) sat . . place,^ lit, in 
the gate of Enaim. for . . she, etc.^ she believing him old 
enough." (15) harlot, lit. consecrated. i.e. to the impure 
worship of Astarte. because . . face, whence he prob. thought 
she was under a vow. 

Tlu^ poivcr of wonirn. — ^Whatever may be the customs and laws 
of a country, the women of it decide the morals. Free or 
subjugated, they reign, because they hold possession of our 
passions. But tieLr influence is more or less salutary, according 
to the degree of esteem which is granted them. "V^ether they 
are our idols or companions, courtesans or beasts of burthen, the 
reaction is complete, and they make us such as they are them- 
selves. It seems as if Nature connected our intelligence with 
their dignity, as we connect our morality with their virtue. 
This, therefore, is a law of eternal justice ; man cannot degrade 
woman without himself falling into degradation ; he cannot 
raise them without himself becoming better. Let us cast our 
eyes over the globe, and observe those two great divisions of the 
human race, the East and the West. One half of the ancient 
world remains without progress or thought, and under the load of 
a barbarous cultivation ; women there are slaves. The other 
half advances toward freedom and light ; the women are loved 
and honoured.*' 

16—19. (16) go to, etc., question — ^yet was not harlotry a 
Bin ? and she said, etc., sustaining her asstmied character by 
demanding payment. (17) pledge, a man capable of this sin 
will break his word. (18) signet, signet-ring or seal, or seal 
sometimes worn round the neck, bracelets, cord to which the 
seal was attached, staff, perh. a symbol of authority. (19) 
laid . . her, by wh. she had concealed herself fr. Judah. put . . 
w^idowhood, and returned to Judah's house as if nothing had 
happened. 

The gufnet-ririg, — The signet used by kings and persons of rank 
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their sin 
and death 

a Nil. xxxU. 23' 
Ec. xll. 14; Job 
xxxiv. 22 ; Pr. 
XT. 3; Nu. zxyi. 
19. 

b De. XXV. 5; M» 
xxil. 24; Mk. xii. 
19;Lu. XZ.28. 

e Gte. xlvi. 12. 

d Bu. 1. 13; Le. 
xxli. 13. 

e R. Bolton. 



the story of 
Tamar 

she deceives 
Judah 

a Ju. xiv. 1 — 5; 
tee Thomson, L. 
and /f., pp. 566, 
667. 

6 Pr. vil. 12; ix. 
14, 15. 

"Ah, how nmch 
suffering might 
be spared some- 
times by a single 
abstinence, by a 
single no an- 
swered in a firm 
tone to the voice 
of seduction." — 
Lftvatet: 

" Endeavour to 
have as little to 
do wiih thy 
affections and 
passions as pos- 
sible ; and labour 
to thy power to 
make thy body 
content to go of 
thy soul's er- 
rands."-y. Taylor. 

c Martin. 

she takes a 
pledgre of hixn 

^ All animals are 
more happy than 
man. Look, for 
instance, on yon- 
der ass; all allow 
him to be miser- 
able; his evils, 
however, are not 
brought on by 
himself and his 
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own fault; he 
feels only those 
whkdi nature 
has inflicted. 
We, on the con- 
trary, heRides 
onr necessary 
ills, draw upon 
oarselves a mul- 
titude of others." 
•^Menander. 
*' As surely as 
God is good, so 
surely ^ere is 
no such thing as 
necessary «Til. 
For by the reli- 
gious mind, sick- 
ness and pain 
and death are not 
to be accounted 
evils. Moral 
eyils are of your 
ownmaking, and 
undoubtedly the 
greater part of 
tiiem can be pre- 

a Dr, Faxton. 

Jndali tries 
in vBin to 
xedeem the 
pledgv 

" Judah now fears 
lest he shall be 
beaten with his 
own staff, lest his 
signet shall be 
used to seal his 
reproach ; re- 
solving^ not to 
know them, end 
wishing t h e v 
were unknown 
of others. Na- 
ture is not more 
forward to com- 
mit sin, than will- 
ing to hide it."~ 
Bp.Hatt. 

'^Chastity con- 
sists in a fixed 
abhorrence of all 
forbidden sen- 
sual indulgences, 
a recollection of 
past impurities 
with fhame and 
sorrow: a reso- 
lute guard over 
our thoo^ts, 
pMsions, aad ac- 
tions for the 
ftatore; a steady 
abstinence from 
ihe distaoU ap- 
proaches of eivll 



in the East was a ring whidi serred all the purposes of sealing. 
All the Orientals, iniS»ad of signatoEe by sign maTmal, use the 
impression of a seal on which their name and title (if th^ have 
one) is engraved. Among intriguing and malieions peopis, it is 
so easy to turn the possession of a man's seal to his diagiaoe, by 
making out false documents, that l^e loss of it always produces 
great concern. This shows how much Judah put himself in the 
I)Ower of Tamar, when he g^ve her his signet ; and one reason of 
his anxiety, '* Let her take it to her, lest we be ashamed," may 
therefore mean something beyond the mere discoyezy of the 
immoral action ; " Lest by some undue advantage taken of the 
signet, I may be endangered.'' In an Indian court, the monarch 
s1^ takes the ring from his finger, and affixes it to Hba decree, 
and orders the posts to be despatched to the provinces, as in the 
reign of Ahasuems. When an eastern prince delivers the seal of 
empire to a royal guest, he treats him as a superior ; but when 
he delivers it to a subject, it is only a sign of investiture with 
office. Thus the king of Egypt took off his ring from his hand 
and put it upon Joseph's hand, when he made him roler over aU 
his dominions ; and the king of Persia took off the ring which 
he had taken from Haman and gave it unto Mordecai.<> 

20 — 28. (20) but . . not, not seeking her in iSte house of 
Judah. (21) openly, Zif. at Enaim. (22) harlot, «^^ v. 14. (23) 
let . . her, i.e. the pledge, shamed, lit. lest we be for a con- 
tempt, hehold, etc. I have done my best to redeem the 
pledge. 

Thf) legend of St. Margaret. — Her story is singularly wild. She 
was the daughter of a priest of Antioch, named Theodoeius ; and 
in her infancy, being of feeble health, she was sent to a nurse in 
the country. This woman, who was secretly a Christian, brought 
up Margfaiet in the true faith. The holy maid, while employed 
in keeping the few sheep of her nurse, meditated on the mys- 
teries of the Gospel, and devoted herself to the service of Christ. 
One day, the governor of Antioch, whose name was Olybrius, in 
passing by the place, saw her, and was captivated by her beauty. 
He commanded that she should be carried to his palace, being 
resolved, if she were of free birth, to take her for his wife : but 
Margaret rejected his offers with scorn, and declared herself the 
servant of Jesus Christ. Her father and all her relations were 
struck with horror at this revelation. They fled, leaving her in 
the power of the governor, who endeavoured to subdue her con- 
stancy by the keenest torments. They were so terrible, that the 
tyrant himself, imable to endure the sight, covered his face with 
his robe ; but St. Margaret did not quail beneath them. Then 
she was dragged to a dungeon, where Satan, in the form of a 
terrible dragon, came upon her wit^ his inflamed and hideous 
mouth wide open, and sought to terrify and confound her ; but 
she held up the cross of the Bedeemer, and he fled before it. Or, 
accooiding to the more popular version, he swallowed her up alive, 
but immediately burst ; and tAie emerged unhurt : another form 
of the familiar allegory, the power of sin overcome by the power 
of the cross. He returned in the form of a man to tempt her 
further; but she overcame him, and, placing her foot on his 
head, forced him to confess his foul wickedness, and to answer 
to her questions. She was again brought before the l^iaat, and, 
again refusing to abjure her faith, she was further tortazed ; but 
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the sight of so much constancy in one so jomxg and beantifol 
only increased the number of converts : so that in one da^ five 
tihousand were baptised, and dedaced themselTes ready to die 
witih her: ISierefbce the governor took connsel how tlus might 
be prevented ; and it was advised that she shcmld be beheaded 
forthwith. And, as they led her f ortih to death, she thanked and 
glorified 6k)d that her Izavail was ended ; and received joyfully 
the down of martytdom, beiag beheaded Yxj the sword.^ 

34 — ^26. (24) bumt.o This punishment afterwards reserved 
for the dans, of priests. (25) sent . . sayizifiry^ ^C' leaving it 
to his conscience to vindicate her. (26) ane . . I, i.e, less blam- 
able. because . . son, had he done right ehe would not have 
done wrong, and . . more,*' abstinence from sin best proof of 
trae repentance. 

Which ii the moat g^dlty ? (v. 24.) — Society has usually little pity 
for the harlot. Her sisters scorn the fallen. Judah filled witii pious 
(7 self-righteous) indignaticm voted for the burning of Tamar. 
He acknowledged that she had been " sinned against," as well as 
** Binning." I^e scene reminds one of the K. T. story of the 
adulteress and her accusers; some of whom perh. had sinned 
after Judah's fashion ; but had left no evidence in the woman's 

Reform of an dbandoufid woman. — ^The legend of St. Mary 
of Eg^ypt runs thus : Towards the year of our Lord 366, 
there dwelt in Alexandria a woman whose name was Mary, and 
who in the infamy of her life far exceeded Mary MagoUilene. 
After passing seventeen years in every species of vice, it hap- 
pened that one day, while roving along the seashore, she beheld 
a ship ready to sail, and a large company preparing to embark. 
She inquired whither th^ were going. They replied, that th^ 
were going up to Jerusalem, to cele&ate the f €»st of the true 
erosB. She was seixed with a sudden desire to accompany them. 
On their arrival at Jerusalem, she joined the crowds of worship- 
pers who had assemUed to enter the church ; but all her attempts 
to pass the thre^dd were in vain : whenever she thought to 
enter the porch, a supernatural power drove her back in diune, 
in terror, in deq)air. Struck by the remembrance of her sins, 
and filled with repentance, she humbled herself, and prayed for 
help : the interdiction was removed ; and ^1^ entered the church 
of Gk)d, crawling on her knees. Thenceforward die renounced 
her wicked ajid shameful life ; and, buying at a bskker's three 
■mall loaves, she wandered forth into soUtucte, uid never stopped 
or reposed till she had penetrated into the deserts beyond the 
Jord^m, where she remained in severest penance, living on roots 
and fruits, and drinking water only. Her garments dropping 
off, she was miraculously clothed, llie three small loaves lasted 
tiiiough the forty-eight years of her hermitage. A Hon helped 
tD dig her grave, and, when her body was committed to it, retired 
gently, acccHrding to the report of Fatlier Zosimus, who saw it, 
and rejoiced at the grace shown to the penitent. 

27—30. (27) travail, labour, child-bearing. (28) midwife, 
ete,j tiius careful to mark the first-born. (29) Pharez<» (a 
hreach) called also Perez.^ (30) Zaiah' (rising) called also 
2erah.<i 

Woman^a need of CJtristianify, — If there be any one in this world 
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dMires snd tn- 
decency."— /. 
BitmtmonL 
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sentence 

Judah's 

exposure 

aL6.zxi. 9; 2 S. 
xU.6; Ma.vll.1, 
2;I>e.xzIL21. 

h Nu. XZ3di. 28*; 
Bo. IL 1, 3, 21, 
22. 

e Job xudv. 82; 
JaviiLll. 

**Thero is no den 
infhewidewoclil 
to hide a rogue. 
Commit a ci&e, 
and the ea^ i9 
made of glass. 
Commit a crime, 
and it seems as 
if a coat of snow 
fellonthegroimi^ 
such as reveals 
in the woods the 
teack of every 
partridge and 
roxt and sqnirrel 
and mole."— 



"IfOBt 

f«BC3rthemselves 
imiooent of these 
Climes of -wfaioh 
they cannot be 
coavicted."— 

" Guilt, thon«^ It 
may attain tem- 
poial splendour, 
can never confer 
real happiness. 
The evident con- 
sequences of our 
crimes long sur- 
vive their com- 
mission, and, like 
the ghosts of the 
murdered, for 
ever haunt the 
steps of the male- 
factor;*- ?f.iSoBtf. 

birth of 
Pharea and 
Zarah 

a Ge. zlvi. 12; 
Nu. zxvi. 20, 21; 
Ru. iv. 12, 1»; 1 
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Gh. i1. 4, fi; Iv.l; 
iz.4. 

6 1 Cb. zzviL 3 ; 
Ne. xi. 4—6. 

< Qe. xlvi. 12. 

d Nu. xxvL 20; 
Job. vU. 18, 24; 
xxil. 20; 1 Ch. 
ii.4,6;ix.6;Ne. 
IL 24. 
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Joseph 
becomes 
Potiphar's 
house- 
steward 

a 1 S. xviiL 14 ; 
Ac. vii. t>. 

6 Ps. L 3. 

t Ge. XXX. 27. 



d W, 



Blada*y, 



"WhatAnachar- 
Bis said of the 
Tine may aptly 
enough be said of 
prosperity. She 
bears the three 
grapes of drunk- 
enness, pleasure, 
and sorrow ; and 
happy is it if the 
last can care the 
mischief which 
the former work. 
When aflOiciions 
fail to have their 
due effect, the 
•case is despe- 
rate."— Bo/in^- 
broke. 

• Rcberts, 



Potiphar's 
wife 

a Ft. i. 10; li. 
10—13; vU. 25— 
27. 

b Berod ii. ili.; 
mod. i. 59. 

c Pr. yi 29; Le. 
XX. 10. 

d Qe. XX. A : Ne. 
V. 16; 3 8. xii. 
18; Ps. li. 4. 

« Pr. i.15; T. 8; 



who more than another cannot afford not to be a Christian, it is 
a woman. If there be any one whose beauty fades as a flower 
and whose grace needs the sustenance of the ineffable ; if ^ere 
be any one whose power is in beauty, in purity, in goodiiess, it is 
a woman. If there be any one more than another upon whom 
blight falls more rudely ; if there be any one more than another 
who is more burdened with grief or more wrung with sorrow, it 
is a woman. I marvel to see a woman that is not a Christian. 
The ladder between your souls and God is not half so long as ihat 
between our souls and God. God made woman to be be^r than 
man, and the perversion is in proportion when she is worse. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH, 

1—6. (1) and, etc., see on xxxvii. 36. (2) and . . nian,^ lit. 
a man causing to jprosper. house . . Egyptian, i.e. a domestic 
servant. (3) and . . saw,* etc., the success of Joseph's administra- 
tion was manifest. (4) grace, favour, served, ministered, 
overseer, steward, all . . hand, proof of confidence. (5) 
and . . time, change for the bett^ in the affairs of Potiphar. 
blessed . . sake,<^ not for Potiphar's sake : a master enriched 
by a faithful servant. (6) left . . eat, Potiphar's confidence 
exempted Joseph from making minute returns, and . . favoured, 
lit, was fair of form and fair of aspect. 

Joseph carried daivn into Egypt (v. 1). — I. The circumstances 
under which Joseph went down to Egypt. He was brought 
down — 1. Not by his own choice ; 2. With the prospect of ser- 
vitude before him; 3. Really, though not then apparently, by 
God. II. The lessons we may learn from the contemplation of 
these circumstances. 1. To acknowledge God in all our ways; 
2. To confide in Him under all circumstances; 3. To repress 
every bad feeling of the heart ; 4. To recognise the Providence 
of God attending those that love Him.' 

The antharity of Joseph. — ^All respectable men have a head 
servant called hanika-pulliy that is, " an accountant," in whose 
hands they often place all they possess. Such a man is more 
like a relation or a friend than a servant ; for on all important 
subjects he is regularly consulted, and his opinion will have great 
weight with the family. When a native gfentleman has such 
a servant, it is common to say of him, " Ah I he has nothing : all 
his in the hand of his kanika-pnllV^ " Yes, yes, he is the trea- 
sure-pot." " He knows of nothing but the food which he 
eats."« 

7 — ^10. (7) and . . things,' etc.^ licentiousness of Egyptian 
women proverbial.^ (8) wotteth, knoweth. he . . hand, great 
confidence should beget corresponding fidelity. (9) there . . I, 
to whom I must give account, neither . . wife,^' whom there- 
fore I should regard with the greater respect, how . . Ghodf 
a greater sin than a crime against his master. (10) hearkened, 
consented, or . . her,« would not trust himself in the way of 
temptation. 

Sin tlw greatest of all emls (v. 9.) — Sin is the most pernicious 
and destructive evil. I. Considered in itself. It — 1. Is a re- 
bellion against the sovereign majesty of €rod, who gives the life 
of authority to the law ; 2. YUifies the ruling wisdom of Qod. 
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who presented the law to men ; 3. Is contrary to the unspotted 
holiness of God ; 4. Is contempt and abuse of His excellent good- 
ness ; 5. Disparages His impartial goodness ; 6. Implicitly denies 
His omniscienoe ; 7. Slights His power. II. Relatively to us. 
Consider the evils that are consequential to it — such as proceed 
from it — 1. By emanation. It has tainted man with pollution — 
has degraded him from his native dignity — and has broken the 
mhI's peace ; 2. As its penal effects— the fall of angels, and 
of man./ 

A motJierless doy, — ^When I was a little child, said a good man, 
my mother used to bid me kneel beside her, and to place her 
hand upon my head while she prayed. Before I was old enough 
to know her wortii, she died, and I was left much to my own 
guidance. Like others, I was inclined to evil passions, but often 
felt myself checked, and, as it were, drawn back by the soft 
hand on my head. When I was a young man, I travelled in 
foreign lands, and was exposed to many temptations ; but, when 
I would have yielded, that same hand seemed to be upon my 
head, and I was saved. I appeared to feel its pressure as in the 
days of my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with it 
a voice in my heart — a voice that must be obeyed — " Oh, do not 
this wickedness, my son, nor sin against thy Grod." 

11—15. (11) that . . business, temptation should not force him 
fr. duty, none . . within, sinners shall not lack opportunities ; 
this niade appearances against Joseph. (12) fled,'* we must 
Bometimes fly from, and sometimes fight, temptation. (13) 
when she saw, etc., she would have revenge if not her desire. 
(14) she . . house, lust changes to hatred, see . . us, note 
this woman's infernal cunning. I . . voice, the pretends to 
great chastity. (15) garment, circumstantial evidence against 
Joseph. 

Clrciimgtantial evidence. — ^An old lady kept a shop in a row of 
houses bordering on La Place St. Michel in Paris. She was 
generally known to have a quantity of money in the house. She 
had only one servant, a boy who had been with her for a long 
time. She slept at the back of the shop, on the g^und-floor ; 
and the boy on the fourth story, which could only be approached 
from outside the house. He used to lock up the shop at night, 
and cany away the key. One morning, the door was observed to 
be open earlier than usual ; and, as no one was seen moving, 
some of the neighbours looked in. The door was not broken. 
They found the old lady dead in her bed, having received several 
wounds, as it seemed, from a knife ; and a kmf e, covered with 
blood, was lying in the middle of the shop-floor. ]bi one hand of 
the corpse was a thick lock of hair, and in the other hand a 
cravat. The knife and cravat undoubt^ly belonged to the shop- 
boy ; and the lock of hair exactly resembled his. He was charged 
with the crime, and confessed it, and was broken on the wheel. 
A short time afterwards, another boy, in a wine-shop near, being 
taken up for another offence, on his death-bed confessed to the 
crime. He was well acquainted wil^ the shop-boy accused of 
the crime, and often dressed his hair. He had, little by little, 
collected enough hair from the comb he used to make into 
a stout lock ; and he had put it into the deceased's hand. He 
had procured one of the other boy's cravats, and his knife ; and 
he bad taken in wax an impression of the key.^ 
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2 Th. liL 14; 2 
Ti. II. 22; Ph. 1. 
1; Phi. V. 22; 
Ma. vi. 13 ; 1 Co. 
X. 13. 

Wot, wotteth, 
pr. t of vfit, A.S. 
tcittan, to know, 
of wh. the first 
and third persons 
sing, are wat. 
*\ilon are not 
made truly reli- 
gious by per- 
forming certain 
actions which are 
externally good; 
but men must 
have righteous 
prlDciples in the 
first place, and 
then they will 
not fail to per- 
form Tirtuous 
actions."— ^i^Aer. 

/Dr. W. Bates. 

Joseph is 

falsely 

accused 

a Ec. vli. 26 ; Pr. 
vi. 5. 

*' Heaven has no 
rage like love to 
hatred turned, 
nor holl a fury 
like a woman 
scorned." — Wm. 
Congrere. 

" Vice is at- 
tended with tem- 
porary felicity, 
piety with eternal 
joy." — Bayard. 

'' Do anything 
but love; or if 
thou lovest and 
art a woman, hide 
thy love from 
him wkom thou 
dost worship; 
never let him 
know how dear 
he is; fiit like a 
bird befuro him ; 
lead him from 
tree to tree and 
from flower to 
flower ; but be 
not won, or thou 
wilt, like that 
bird when caught 
and caged, be 
left to pine ne- 
glected and 
perish in forget- 
fulness."— -6. E. 
Landon. 

b }yestmituter Re- 
tt itftf. 
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Joseph ia 
oaat into 
prLKm 

a Ex. XX. 16; De. 
V.20; Pr. xix. 9; 
Fb. ozx. 3; Jas. 
iiL8w 

h Zm. liT. 17 ; Ha. 
V. U, 12; 1 Pe. 
UL 14—17. 

e Ps. Ixxyi. 10; 
Pr. vi. 34. 

dP8.cx.l8;lPe. 
U. 19. 

"They are not 
aa&ily kept in the 
path of doty by 
hanbnesB ; dis- 
tnut, bolts, and 
iron grating do 
not produce vir- 
tue in women 
and glrlB. It is 
honour which 
moat keep them 
to their duty, and 
not severity."— 
Molure, 

f Catmin. 



he finds 
fiivotu* -with 
the Jailer 

a Pr. xvi. 7 ; Ps. 
XXXvii 5, 6; cvL 
46;cxii.4;Da.i. 
9. 

hJ.J.Cort,M.A. 

"Virtue is more 
to man than 
either water or 
Are. I have seen 
men die from 
treading on wa- 
ter and Are, but 
I have never seen 
a man die from 
treading in the 
paths of virtue." 
— Confudiu. 

"The virtue of a 
man ought to be 
measured not by 
his extraordinary 
exertions, hut by 
his every-day 
conduot."--/'aMi/. 

cT.h Kempii. 



16—20. (16) ahe . . her, nursing levenge : conooeting her 
plan. (17) saying," etc.^ as if leproachlng her husband for 
exposing her to insidt. (18) and . . pass,^ etc, leaving me an 
example of injured innooenoe I (19) tiiat . . kindled,*' against 
Josei^, though tikis is not said. (20) pri8on,<> roundhouse or 
dungeon, of wh. Potiphar had the of&oial care. 

The example of Joseph set before the yotmg (w. 20, 21). — Let us 
attend to — ^I. The troubles which came upon Joseph. Hated by 
his brothers, sold into Egypt, cast into prison on a false charge. 
II. His consolations in his trouble. '' The Lord was with him.''— 
1. By His grace. Joseph was under the goyemment, and also 
under the comfort, of GodV Spirit ; 2. In His Proyidenoe. God 
made his good dispositions win the affection of the governor of 
the gaoL Conclusion : — ^To follow Joseph's good example — 1. 
Obtain the converting grace of (rod. 2. Cheii& purity of heart.^ 

Power of a holy vtomom. — Great is the power of a woman when 
she applies herself to virtue. Behold at one instant (Hatt. xv.) 
how one of that sex assails God and the devil ; prevailing with 
the one by submission, and conquering the other by command ! 
And He which gave the wild sea arms to contain all the world finds 
his own arms tied by the chains of a prayer which Himself did 
inspire. She draws unto her by a pious violence the Grod of all 
strength, such was the fervency of her prayer, such the wisdom 
of her answers and such the faith of her words. Ab He passed 
away without speaking, she hath the boldness to caU Him to her. 
To be short, she is stronger than the XMktriarch Jacob ; for, when 
he did wiesrtile with the angel, he retained lame from the ccmfiict : 
but this woman, after she had be^i so powerful with God, returns 
straight to her house, there to see her viotorieB, and peflsees her 
conquests/ 

21 — 28. (21) but . . Joseph, divine compensation, and . . 
meroy,' fr. an unexpected quarter, keeper . . prison, l\t. 
captain of the roundhouse. (22) keeper . . prison, made him 
an und^-jailer. and . . it, he set them their appointed tasks. 
(23) looked . . hand, having like Potiphar confidence in 
Joseph, the . . prosper, see v. 3. 

Josef h blessed mtlie prison (w. 21 — 23). — Consider — ^I. Josei^ 
as a prisoner for righteousness' sake. It was thus with Jeremiah, 
with John, with Paul and Silas, and with Daniel. Trial, in one 
form or anoth^, is the portion of all the saints. 11. God's pre- 
senoe and blessing with him in his confinement — '^ the Lord was 
with Joseph," etc. His gracious jn^sence ensures a blessing.^ 

The benefits of adversity. — ^It is good for man to suffer the 
adversity of this earthly life : for it brings him back to the 
sacred retirement of the heart, where only he finds he is an exile 
from his native home, and ought not to place his trust in any 
worldly enjoyment. It is good for him also to meet with oon- 
tradicti<m and refvoach : and to be evil thought of, and evil 
spoken of, even wh^i his intenti<ms aare npright, and his aetions 
blameless : for this keeps him homUe, and is a powerful antidote 
to the igoiaon of vainglory ; and then chiefly it is that we have 
recourse to the witness witiiin us whidi is God, when we are 
outwardly despised, and held in no degree of esteem and favour 
among men. Our dep^idenoe upon God ought to be so entiie 
and absolute, that we should never think it neoeesaiy, in any 
kind of distress, to have reoonrse to human ocmsolatioBs.* 
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CHAPTER THE FORTIETH 

1--4. (1) butter, cup-bearer, baker, bread-maker (ihrne 
wcfe high officials in th» cemrt of Egypt). (2) ol&oerst emiuohs 
(a term of wide meaning in tite E.). (3) ward, guard. (4) 
charged, lit, made to Tisit them, served, distributed zations, 
etc. season, lU. days, peih. a year as the Jews understood the 
temL 

Religion in adeermtv. — I. A good man in a bad place. 1. He 
had not been guilty of any czime. Many good men have been in 
priaen (Bunyan, Baxter, etc.) ; 2. The plots of the wicked seem 
to succeed for a season. Success lifts l^em up and makes their 
&U the greater (Absalom, etc.). II. A good man in prison not 
fazsaking his religion. — 1. Might hare said, " If I had not been 
80 sempi^ous I diould not be here ; " 2. Did not grow morose or 
churlish ; maintained a cheerful disposition, and integrity of pur- 
poses ; 3. Made himself useful to his jailer ; 4. Was friendly 
and faithful to fellow-prisoners. III. A good man in adversity 
befriended by his God. — 1 . God not f <xget his friend in adyersity ; 
2. God could reach him even there ; 3. God reached him through 
otfaierB--bntiflr fuadbak»r, and by means of thdr dreams; 4. Gkxl's 
mercy was slow but sure. 

Bunyan in prison, — ^The following anecdote is told reflpectiiig 
the jaUer and Mr. Bunyan : — It became known to some of his 
peneeutoKB in London that he was often out of prison. They set 
an officer to talk with the jailer on the subject ; and in order to 
disoorer the fact, he was to get there in the middle of the night. 
Banyan was at home with his family, but so restless that he 
could not sleep. He therefore acquainted his wife, that though 
the jailer had given him liberty to stay tiU the morning, yet, 
from his uneasinesB, he must immediately return. He did so, 
and the jailer blamed him for coming in at such an unseasonable 
hour. Early in the morning the messenger came, and interro- 
gating the jailer, said, "Are all l^e prisoners safe?" "Yes." 
*• Is John Btmyan safe ? " " Yes," " Let me see him." He was 
called and appeared, and all was well. After the messenger was 
gone, the jailer, addressing Mr. Bunyan, said, " Well, you may go 
in and out again just when you thixJc proper, for you know when 
to return better than I can toll you.^' 

5 — 8. (5) each . . dream, i.c corresponding with the event. 
(6) sad, troubled, meaning of dream per2)lexed them. (7) 
wherefore . . day? Josephs sympathy speedily aroused; not 
rendered unfeeling by injustice. (8) interpreter, diviner, 
astrologer, do . . Ood ? <> he would lead their mind away from 
the human to the Divine revealer of secrets. 

Sadness (v. 7). — ^'* Wherefore," etc. Here is — I. Irrepressible 
sadness betraying itself. II. Sympathy with sadness expressing 
itKlf. IIL The remover of sadness declared. IV. Sadness 
pNved to be without reason to the innocent ; and less than it 
dumld be to the gnill^. 

The philosophy cfadversrty. — It was a high speech of Seneca 
(after the manner of Stoics), that the good things which belong 
to prasperily are to be wished, but tiie good tilings tiiat bel<Hig to 
adrondty are to be «dinri«d : ^^ Bomi wram seevndarum optMliay 



B.C. dr. 1720. 

Pharaoh's 
butler and 
baker 

'* Let no man 
think li£rbtly of 
goodf saying in 
His heart, it will 
not benefit me. 
Even by the 
falling of water- 
drops a water- 
pot is filled; the 
wise man be- 
comes full of 
good, even if he 
gather it little by 
VMLtr—Buddha. 

J, SawHuk, JHk. 
Biii,, 1.465; also 
ibid,I>iM.27Q;Dr. 
Kitto^. D, B. I. i. 
38ft. 

"Goodness does 
not more cer- 
tainly make men 
happy, than hap- 
piness makes 
them good. We 
most distinguish 
between felicity 
and prosperity; 
for prosperity 
leads often to 
ambition, and 
ambition to dis- 
appointment; the 
coarse is then 
over, the wheel 
tarns round but 
once ; while the 
reaction of 
goodness and 
happiness is 
perpetual.*'— 
Lcmnior, 

they are 
perpleacad 
with dreams 

aae.iiLlG;Da. 
it 28. 

"It is pleaaant 
to be virtuous 
and good, be- 
cause that is to 
excel many 
others ; it is 
pleasant to grow 
better, becanse 
that ia to excel 
ourselves; it is 
pleasant to mor< 
tlfy and sabdne 
onr Iturta, be- 
that is 
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Tictory ; It is 
pleasant to com- 
mand onr ap- 
petites and pas- 
sions, and to 
keep them in 
dae order within 
the bounds of 
reason and reli- 
gion, becanae 
this is empire." 
—TiUoiton, 

**A good deed is 
never lost ; he 
who 80W4 cour- 
tesy reaps friend-' 
ship, and he who 
plants kindness 
gathers love; 
pleasure bestow- 
ed nponagrate- 
fol mind was 
never sterile, but 
generally grati- 
tode be^ts re- 
ward."— Aui/. 

** Adversity has 
the effect of 
eliciting talents, 
which in pros- 
perous circum- 
stances, would 
have liUn dor- 
mant."— >iroracff. 

b Lord Baton, 

the butler 
relates lus 
dream 

**A8k the man 
of adverHity how 
other men act 
towards him ; 
ask those others 
how he acts 
towards them. 
Adversity is the 
trut) touchstone 
of merit in both; 
happy if it does 
not produce the 
distionetfty of 
meanness in une, 
and that of inso- 
lence and pride 
in the other."— 
Ld. GreoiUe. 

a Kitto, 

f>. 10, 11. B. 
Worer, A JSer., 
4io. (1664.) 



Joseph 
interprets it 
a Be. i. 20^ zviL 



advergamm mirahiliay Certainly, if miracles be the command 
over nature, they appear most in adyersity. It is yet a higher 
speech of his than tiie other (mnch too high for a healh^en), " li 
is tme g^reatness to have in one the frailty of a man and the 
secnrity of a Grod." " Vere magnum habere fraffUitatem hominU, 
seeuritatem Dei" This would have done better in poesy, where 
transcendencies are more idlowed ; and the poets, indoed, hare 
been bnsy with it ; for it is, in effect, tiiat strange thing which 
is figured in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seemeth not to be without mystery; nay, and to hare some 
approach to the state of a Christian : ** That Hercules, when he 
went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature is repre- 
sented) sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen pot or 
pitcher, lively describing Christian resolution, that saileth in the 
frail bark of liie flesh through Ihe wares of the world." Bat to 
speak in a mean, the virtue of jJrosperity is temperance, the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude, whi^ in morals is the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament: ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of Grod's favour. Yet. 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, yoa 
shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost hatik laboured more in describing the afiSiction of 
Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distaste ; and adversity is not without comf orti< 
and hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn groimd. 
than to have ' a dark and melancholy work upon a li^htscHne 
ground : judge, therefore, of the pleasure of tibe heart by the 
pleasure of the eye.* 

9 — 11. (9) vine, art of wine-making known in Egypt from 
time of pyramids. (10) and . . branches, etc.^ the wonder wa» 
that the vine budded and produced ripe fruit so rapidly. (II) 
and . . hand, etc. I was cup-bearer once more. I . . cup, the 
wine also rapidly made, gave . . hand, sign of restoration U> 
royal favour. 

T?w vine in -E/y/;^.— Herodotus says that the culture of the 
vine was unknown in Egypt. But he was certainly mistaken ; 
for every kind of evidence concurs to confirm the statement of 
Scripture. Indeed, other ancient writers even say that the 
Egyptians claimed for their Osiris the honour of being the first 
who cultivated the vine, and extracted wine from its fruit ; xmd 
Athenasus, Strabo, Pliny, and Clement of Alexandria, specify dl"=- 
tricts in which it was grown. Modem traveUers still find tlie 
vine cultivated in some places ; and vine-branches, laden with 
ripe grapes, are among the ornaments of ancient Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Egyptian paintings also have been found representing 
the vintage, with men occupied in pressing the ripe fruit. It if, 
nevertheless, true that the soil of Egypt is not generally favour- 
able to the culture of the vine, and it does not api)ear that it 
throve well except in some more elevated spots. The quantity 
of wine afforded by the vines of Egypt was so small that wine 
was never, as in Greece, a conmion diink.« 

12—16. (12) are,- t.^. they signify. (13) yet . . days, a 
short space would prove the truth or otherwise of tiie 
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tioiL lift . . heady^ restoration of joj, hononr, etc. (U) think 
. . thee, lit. remember me with theo. mention'' . . Pharaoh, 
as a wiee man able to interpret dreams, bring . . house, i.e. 
cause me to be brought out. (15) indeed . . away, lit. stealing. 
I was stolen . . the Hebrews, bo, by £aith, he calls Canaan, 
here, in Egyi^t. done . . dungeon,^' nothing deserving of 
each a puni^ment. 

Traces of God in prison. — I. Divine light. II. Holy love. III. 
Divine monitions. IV. Hope of deliverance. God's ffovenim/mt 
iu its great issues. — Consider His government of I. The smallest 
things. II. The proudest events. III. The most fallible judg- 
ments of men. IV. The darkest prisons. Y. The nightly life. 
VI. Hopes and fears in human need.' 

lAfting vp the head. — ^The ancients, in keeping their reckon- 
ing^ or accounte of time, or their list of domestic officers or 
Kervants, made use of tables with holes bored in them, in which 
they put a sort of pegs, or nails with broad heads, exhibiting the 
particulars, either number or name, or whatever it was. These 
nails or pegs the Jews call heads, and the sockets of the heads 
they call bases. The meaning therefore of Pharaoh's lifting vp 
kis hrad is, that Fhataoh would take out the peg, which had the 
cap-bearer*s name on the top of it, to read it, i.e. would sit in 
jndgment, and make examination into his accounts ; for it seems 
Fery probable that both he and the baker had been either sus- 
pected or accused of having cheated the king, and that, when 
their aooounts were examin^ and cast up, the one was acquitted, 
while tiie other was found guilty. And though Joseph uses the 
same expression in both cases, yet we may observe that, speaking 
to the baker, he adds, tliat Pharaoh sliall lift up thy Jwad from 
9/ thee, i.e. ehaXl order thy name to be struck out of the list of his 
servants, by taking thy peg out of the socket./ 

16—19. (16) good, favourable to the dreamer, three . . 
head, baskets of white bread, or baskets full of holes, or baskets 
of peeled osiers. (17) all . . Pharaoh, lit. food for Pharaoh, 
the work of tibie baker, birds . . head (comp. the wine in one 
case handed to the king, in the other his bakemeats caught 
away). (18) are, see v. 12. (19) lift . . head, ill. by the bake- 
meats lifted off thy head, birds . . thee, thou shalt be denied 
the rites of sepulture. 

Birds carrying off food. — ^That which seems a strange incident 
to us is a very common one in such countries as Egypt, where 
the air teems with animal life. It may be doubted whether, in 
this case, the birds were kites, which make nothing of carrying 
off large joints wholesale, or lesser birds, which were content to 
pick away what they could not carry off. We incline to the 
former supposition, as we observe, from the moral paintings, that 
the Egyptians had not much taste for made dishes, but had their 
tables supplied chiefly with joints and large birds (such as geese) 
dressed whole, and very convenient, therefore, for kites to carry 
off. Their doing this is a matter of constant occurrence, and it 
is still a common complaint that such a man has lost his dinner 
from its having been seized and carried off by a kite, as he bore 
it upon his head, or even in his hands, in the open air. Those 
who have reaad the The Thousand aiid One Nights — and who 
has not? — ^will remember some instances of this. There is, for 
example, the case of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal, which is no doubt 



B.C. 1730. 

9, 10; Lu. xxil. 

19. 

b Pb. m. S; Je. 

lii. 81. 

cJ08.U.12;10o. 

vil. 21. 

d 1 Pe. iii. 17. 

•' It Is only great 
souls that know 
how mnch glory 
there is ia being 
goo±^' -Sophocles. 

'* Qood-natnre is 
that benevolent 
and amiable 
temper of mind 
which disposes 
us to feel the 
misfortunes and 
enjoy the happi- 
ness of others, 
and, consequent- 
ly, pushes us on 
to promote the 
latter and pre- 
vent the former ; 
and I hat without 
any abstract con- 
templation on 
the beauty of 
virtue, and with- 
out the allure- 
ments or terrors 
of religion."— 
Fielding, 
e Langt. 
fStacklunm. 

the baker's 
dream and 
its interpre- 
tation 



" It is when our 
budding hopes 
are nipped be- 
yond recovery by 
some rough 
wind, that wo 
are the most 
disposed to pic- 
ture to ourselves 
what flowers 
they might have 
borne if thev 
had flourished." 
—•Dicktns. 



"The setting of 
a great hope la 
like the setting 
of the BUD. The 
brightness of our 
life la gone, 
shadows of the 
evening fall 
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around ns, and 
the world seema 
but a dim reflec- 
tion itseli; — a 
broader ehadow. 
We look forward 
into the c<miing 
lonely night; the 
soul withdraws 
itself. The stars 
afise, and the 
nUht is holy."— 
LongftUouf, 



a Di\ KtUo, 



Pharaoh's 
birthday 

a Ma. xiT. 6; 
Hk. vi. 31. 
6 Ha. xzv. 19. 
e Job six. 14; 
P8.xxzi.l2; Am. 
vi. 6. 

d C. Simeon^ M,A. 

"Verily, I swear, 
it is better to be 
bom lowly, and 
range with 
humble livers in 
content, than to 
be perked tip in 
a glistering grief, 
and wear a 
golden sorrow." 
—8fieiie^>eare. 

•'Every anniver- 
sary of a birth- 
day is the dispel- 
ling of a dream." 

"I am satisfled 
tliat we are leas 
convinced by 
what we hear 
than by what we 
see."— jffcrodnttM. 

e Roberts, 



B.C. cir. 1715, 
Pharaoh'8 



the first 



a o owi, A. 6. 
amA, gen. of ep, 
pi. of en, COW; 



sach ae the writer of the tale knew to have often oocuzzedL " I 
went to the shambles, and bought Boaiething for sapper. As 
I was caRTing' the meat I had bought hosse in my hand, a 
famished late flew npcm me, and would have taJfien away my 
meat^ if I had not held it very fast ; but the faster I held the 
meat, the more the bird struggled to get it, drawing me some* 
times on one side, sometimes on another, but would not quit Ihe 
prize, till unforkmately, in n^ efforts, my turban fell to the 
ground; the kite immediat^y let go his hold, and seizing the 
turban before I could iHok it up, flew away with it." Two 
friends to whom he told this, felt no surprise at the attack on 
the meat, but were astonished that the bud made off with the 
turban. One said, '^ What have Idtes to do with turbans ? They 
only seek for something to satisfy their hunger." But the other 
thought even this part of the affair probable, and " told a great 
many as surprising stories oi kites, some of whi<^ he affirmed 
that he knew to be true."' 

20—23. (20) birthday ,« note also another birthday, made 
servants,^ commemorative of the event : also token of iGjai. 
favour, lifted . . servants , to serve as on encouragement and 
a warning to the rest. (21) restored, etc., his ohaia.cter vindi- 
cated. (22) hanged, etc., his crime having psob. been prored. 
(23) butler . . him,<^ yet Ckxi quickened his memory at ther^ht 
time. 

Ingratitnde cf PharaoVs bvtler (v. 23).— We observe — ^I. That 
gratitude is but a feeble principle in Ihe human mind. Ck>rnipt 
practices are too strong in the heart — ambition, pride, oovetons- 
ness, envy, wrath, revenge, hope, and fear. II. That its opeia- 
tions are rather weakened than promoted by prosperity. III. 
That the want of it is hateful in psoportion to the obligstionft 
conferred upon us.- 

Birthdaytt in tits East. — The kin^ ^^ gave a feast unto his ser- 
vants." Great men give an entertainment to their domestics on 
the first day of ploughing, when they aU ocmie together in their 
master's house, and have great enjoyment. His pleasure coosifltB 
chiefly in hearing himself praised. The guests refer to feasts of 
former days, when the host was young, -v^en he was shaved for 
the first time, when he put on the ear-rings, or when he was 
married. They talk over the events of those days, and refer to 
the exploits of their master. He listens with delight, and lives 
his youthful days again. Should there be ai^ything which his 
servants formerly did that is worthy of being refexrod to, they 
too are reminded of it, and they feel themselves highly honoured 
by such attention.^ 



CHAPTER TH£ FORTY-FIBST. 

(1) end . . years, ix. fr. the time that Joseph was put 
into, or the butler taken oat of prison, river, the Nile. (2) 
kine,' the oow sacred to lais or Athor, the Venus Genetrix of 
Egypt meadoWy lit, among the sedge, or in tiie reed*gxa0» or 
rank grass by the river side. (3) seven . . river, mete^ ^ rivs 
aseodated both with -p^eaiOj and famine, stood . . river, but 
the first seven had eaten up the grasB. (4) and . . kine} being 
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withont food, did . . kine^ the great wonder of the dream, 
avoke> perplexed, waadering. 

Pharaek dreammg (yr. 1 — 7). — Comsadese — I. The pihyBioal 
caoseB of dreams. ThooghtB during the day ; varioiiB states of 
health. II. The moral sigpnificance attached to them in ancient 
times. They were often the medium by which God oommnni- 
oated with man, and hence remarkable dreams were regarded in 
the light of Divine revelations. III. The lessons we may gather 
from these dreams of Fhazaoh. From them, note — 1. The pro- 
vidential care of Gk)d towards men ; 2. The means he uses to 
advance His faithfol servant's estate. Joseph's prosperity begins 
with Pharaoh's slewing tiioughts.^ 

The kine coming out of the river, — I couldn't understand 
Pharaoh's other dream respecthig the fat and lean cattle which 
he aaid he saw ^^ come up out of the river . . . and they fed in 
a meadow." 'Hie figure, or things dreamt, seemed o<»itrary to 
nature. But, in going along the Nile, the puzzle was sol^vd in the 
following manner : — Being seated on the deck of the steamer, I 
heard the Arabs belonging to the vessel shouting and mniriTig 
a great noise ; Mi&ol the steam whistle sent f or& its shrilleak 
ahnek, and, as the engineers were English, I heard the familiar 
words, '^ Ease her," and shortly afterwards, '' Stop her." Wonder- 
ing what was amiss, I went to the front, and saw from twenty 
to Uiiriy black knobs sticking out of the water, nesf ly as large 
as the crown of a hat. When the vessel got closer to thraa 



they began to rise and assume the form of buffaloes 'vdiich had 
gone iirto the river with the doable object of cooling their bodies, 
and, freeing themselves &om their great tormentora, the flies of 
^gyp^ l^n^n first seen there was notliing visible but the noses 
of tliese animals ; but when they raised t^eir bodies they moved 
veiy leisurely to the bank, and walked out into the meadow, in 
the same way as seen by Fharac^ in his dreaia.<' 

6 — 7. (5) sexren . . stalk, prob. tiie triticmn oompotitumj or 
Egyptiaii wheat. (6) east wind, prob. the S.-!& wind, or 
ckainsin wh. blows fr. Arabia. spTung . . them, prob. fr. the 
same stalk. (7) thin . . ears, the l^in ears ab^Knrbing the otiiers 
without increasing in bulk, behold . . dream, which dwelt in 
his memory and jjerplexed his mind. 

Metpidity of thought in dreaming. — ^A very remarkable circum- 
stance, and an important point of analogy, is to be found in the 
extreme raindity with which the mental operations are performed, 
or ra^jier, with which the material changes on which the ideas 
depiind are excited in the h^nispherical ganglia. It would appear 
as if a whole series of acts, that would really occupy a long lapse 
of time, pass ideally through the mind in one instant. We have 
in dreams no true perception of tiie lapse of time — a strange pro- 
perty of mind ! for if such be also its property when entered into 
the eternal disembodied state, time will appear to us eternity. 
The rdations of space as well as of time are also annihila4x3d ; so 
that while almost an eternity is compressed into a moment, in- 
finite space is traversed more swiftly than by real thought.^ 

8--13. (8) troubled,' smitt^i as witii a hammer : stunned. 
nuigiciansy saraed scacibes : professed interpreters of hidden 
thixigB. and . . Pharaoh,* God, the only revealer of secrets. 
(9) fiiultSt (1) forgetfulnesB of Joseph ; (2) o&noe against 
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'* AnlButli of the 
buffalo kind in 
hot coixiitri«8 
seem ahnoat am- 
pfalblons; they 
delif ht to Bfeuid 
for honrs In tbs 
water, with thtir 
bodies Immeifled, 
exceptthfifaoad.*^ 



"Dr. Boyle 
thinks that the 
word tsaosloted 
meadow is a 
plant, perhaps 
the cypenu eteu- 
lenttUj or some 
speoieB of panni- 
oum, wh. forms 
exoeiient pasture 
in warn eonn- 
tries." 



b A. 
B.A. 



W, IHmie, 



c Hei/cock. 



Sm Dr, KUto^ 
Royal Dreamt^ 
AcinDaUyBibl, 
lUxu., i. 411. 



the second 
dream 

*'The sonth-east 
wind, here called 
the east wind, 
blowingin March 
and April, is one 
of the most in- 
jarioas winds, 
and of longest 
continuance, 
while the shelter 
that JE^gypt has 
from it, by means 
of the Mokattea 
chain of moun- 
tains, is only 
partial, and by 
no means ex- 
tends to the 
whole country." 
— ffavemick. 

a Dr. F, WkOom, 

Josex>h is 
remembered 
by the butler 

aJoh.vii.18,14. 
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h Is. xxix. 14. 

'*! have only to 
take up this, or 
this, to flood my 
brahi with me- 
mories." — Mdt. 
DeLuzy, 

"Memory can 
glean, bat can 
never renew. It 
brins;B us joys 
faint as is the 
perfume of the 
flowers, faded 
and dried, of 
the summer that 
is gone."— JfeecA- 
«r. 

'* A scent, a note 
of music, a voice 
long unheard, 
the stirring of 
the summer 
breeze, may 
startle us with 
tbe sadden re- 
vival of long-for- 
gotten feelings 
and thoughts." — 
Talfourd. 

V. 8. /. C. Die- 
teric,AtUiquitates, 
126. 

6 Bibl. TYeas. 

Joseph is 
sent for 

aPs. cxiii. 7; 1 
S. ii 8. 

i Fa. xzv. 14. 

«Da. ii. 20; Ac. 
iii. 12; 2 Oo. iii. 
6;r)a.ii.22,iv.2. 

" • On the monu- 
ments, when it 
was intended to 
convey the idea 
of a man of low 
condition, or a 
slovenly person, 
the aitistB repre- 
sented him with 
a beard' (WH- 
kinson, iiL 857; 
Hengstenberg^ p. 
.3 0). Joseph, 
theref<^re, when 
about to appear 
before Pharaoh, 
was careiul to 
adapt himself to 
the manners of 
th« Egyptians.*' 
—Spk. Comm, 



Phaiaoh. day, time Divinely chosen : memory Divinely prompted, 
(10, 11) The butler rehearses the prison incident. (12) Hebrew, 
the faith of Joseph prevented him fr. being ashamed of a name 
that was despised in Egypt. (13) restored, i.e. predicted the 
restoration^ etc. 

The remembrance of sin (v. 9). — I find in these words — I. The 
recognition of the true moral character of a past act. We are 
reminded here — 1. That injury to man — whether in the form of 
omission or commission — ^is a sin against God ; 2. That the for- 
getting of this principle results in people sometimes thinking 
5iey have nothing, or very little, to repent of. II. The confes- 
sion of a sin. 1. The lateness of the confession : resulting from 
(1) Forgetf ulness ; (2) Fear; (3) Ignorance. 2. The confession 
though late, was honest and full. III. The causes that led to this 
confession being made — " this day." Why this day ? 1. An over- 
ruling providence so ordered it ; 2. The law of the association of 
ideas : Pharaoh's dream reminded the butler>f his own. 

Egyptian magixnans. — ^The two designations probably apply to 
the same class of persons. They were called *' scribes," and had 
their Egyptian names from the styles or writing implements 
they carried. Belongfing also to the priestly class, they occupied 
themselves with the ss^cred arts and sciences of their nation, 
being concerned in hieroglyphic writings, astrology, the inter- 
pretation of dreams, foretelling of events, and, lastly, magic. 
But, as Delitzsch observes, they all failed to interpret Pharaoh'» 
vision, although they might have found a clue to it even in their 
own religious symbols ; for the cow was the symbol of Isis, the 
goddess of the all-sustaining earth, and represented the earth, 
agriculture, and food. And morever, the Nile, through its 
periodical inundations, was the source of the fertility of Eg^ypt^ 

14 — ^16. (14) they . . hastily ,<> lit. caused him to run. 
shaved, a Hebrew adopting Egyptian customs : no sacrifice 
of principle involved, and . . raiment, Joseph in no huiiy : 
unruffled calmness ; not unduly elated, and . . Pharaoh, 
having fitted himself for the king's presence. (15) that . . it,^ 
lit, thou wilt hear a dream to interpret it, i.e. the interpretation 
was to Joseph as easy as the hearing. (16) it . . me,<' modesty 
of Joseph comp. with presumption of astrologers. Ood, whom 
Joseph never forgets, give . . peace, a clear interpretation 
that shalt restore Pharaoh's peace of mind. 

Joseph sliaving himself. — Carefully considered, this is one of 
many passages in which the truth of the Scripture narrative is 
attested by an incidental and slight allusion to remarkable 
customs, which no mere inventor would think of noticing, or 
notice without explaining. Shaving was a remarkable custom 
of the Egyptians, in which they were distinguished &om other 
Oriental nations, who carefully cherished the beard, and r^^ed 
the loss of it as a deep disgrace. This was the feeling of the 
Hebrews ; but here Joseph shaves himself in conformity with an 
Egyptian usage, of which this passage conveys the earliest inti- 
mation, but which is confirmed, not only by the subsequent 
accounts of Greek and Roman writers, but by the ancient scnlp* 
tures and paintings of Egypt, in which the male figure is usnally 
beardless. It is true that in sculptures some heads have a cnriouK 
rectangular beard, or rather beard case, attached to the chin ; 
bat this is proved to be an artificial appendage by the same head 
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being lepresented sometimes with and at other times without it ; 
and still more by the appearance of a band which passes along 
the jaws, and attaches it to the cap on the head, or to the hair. 
It is concluded that this appendage was never actually worn, but 
was used in sculpture tp indicate the male character.<* 

17—24. (17, 18) See w. 1—4. (19) such . . badness, 
where he must have seen many bad ones. (20) See v. 4. (21) 
it . . them, etc.^ ill. so with some men who are not benefited by 
the best food— mental, spiritual. (22, 23) See w. 5—7. (24) 
but . . me, not fearing the Lord, His secret was not with thom. 
The dreams cf Pliaraoh. — Introduction : — ^The dreams — (1) 
Were formed of elements with which the dreamer was some- 
what familiar ; (2) Were a Divine communication to the mind 
of a heathen ; (3) Brought trouble into the heart of a monarch ; 
(4) CJould only be interpreted by a devout Theist. Notice, as 
suggested by these dreams — ^I. The revolution of providence. 
" Seven years of plenty," followed by " seven years of famine." 
Change — 1. Promotes our spiritual discipline ; 2. Reminds us of 
God's activity ; 3. Inspires us with a feeling of our dependence 
upon Him. 4. Gives a meaning to the Bible. II. The advan- 
tages of wisdom. Joseph's wisdom — 1. Invested him with a 
chastened humility of soul ; 2. Enabled him to solve the distress- 
ing inquiries of ^e monarch ; 3. Exalted him to supremacy in 
the kingdom. III. The duty of rulers. They should be — 1. 
Philanthropic ; 2. Forecasting ; 3. Economical. Learn : — (1) 
How great is the Governor of 3ie world ; (2) How worthless the 
world is without religion; (3) How important it is to be in 
fellowship with the great God.* 
Fantasies of dreams, — 

Still when the golden sun withdraws his beams, 
And drowsy night invades the weary world. 
Forth flies the god of dreams, fantastic Morpheus, 
Ten thousand mimic phantoms fleet around him. 
Subtle as air, and various in their natures ; 
Each has ten thousand thousand diff'rent forms. 
In which they dance confused before the sleeper. 
While the vain god laughs to behold what pain 
Imaginary evils give mankind.* 

25—28. (25) the . . oiie, \.e. one in purport. God . . do,« 
the dream a picture of Divine Providence. (2G) are, see zl. 12. 
(28) this, etc.^ ix. I have told Pharaoh the Divine purpose only. 

Mercy of Ood to heMJien people (v. 28). — I. This is seen in that 
He left not Himself without a witness among them (Ac. xiv. 7) 
as prophets (Jonah, Daniel), dreams (Pilate's wife, and here 
Pharaoh). II. Mercy to the heai^en subservient to the cause of 
His own people. As now, a famine is revealed to forward the 
canse of Israel (historical ills.). 

Dreaming. — About the age of fourteen I was almost every 
night unhappy in my sleep from frightful dreams. Sometimes 
hatiging over a frightful precipice, and just ready to drop 
down; sometimes pursued for my life, and stopped by a 
wall, or a sudden loss of all strength ; sometimes ready to 
be devoured by a wild beast. How long I wafl plag^ied with 
8uch dxeams I do not now recollect. I believe it was for 
a year or two at least ; and I think they had not quite left 

VOL I. M 
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d Dr. Kitto. 



Pharaoh 
relates his 
dream,s to 
Joseph 

"To make any- 
thing very ter- 
rible, obBOurity 
seems, in gener- 
al, to be neces- 
sary. When we 
know the fall 
extent of any 
danger, when 
we can accus- 
tom our e.ve to 
it, a great deal of 
the apprehension 
vanishes." — 
Burke, 

" Qenerallv he 
perceived mmeo 
uf devout sim- 
plicity this opi- 
nion : that the 
secrets of nature 
were the secretn 
of God,— part of 
that glory into 
which man in 
not to press too 
boldly."— Awwi. 



a Dr. Kitto. 



b Rowe. 



Josex>h 
interprets 
the dreams 

a Be. iv. 1. 

'*One might as 
well attempt io 
calculate mathe- 
matically tlie 
contingent forms 
of the tink1ini{ 
bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope a** 
to look through 
the tube of the 
future and fore- 
tell its pattern." 

" Futurity is Im- 
pregnaole to 
mortal ken: no 
prayer pieioes 
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Uirough hea- 
ven's adaman- 
tine walls. 
Whether the 
birds fly right 
or left, whatever 
be the aspect of 
the stars ; the 
book of nature 
is a maze, 
dreams are a lie, 
and every sign a 
falsehood.'" — 
Schaier. 

'•God win not 
suffer man to 
have the know- 
ledge of things 
to come; for if 
he had presci- 
ence of his pros- 
perity, he would 
be careless ; and, 
understanding of 
his adversity, he 
would be sense- 
less."— -4ttjrtt«- 
iine. 

bT.Reid. 



the famine 
preddoted 

a Qe. xlvli. 13. 

5Nu. uiii. 19; 
Is.xlvi.lO; IKi. 
x1. 9 ; Job. zxxiii. 
14; Ps. IxiL 11. 

"One month in 
the sch^K)! of 
affliction will 
teach thee more 
than the great 
precepts of Aris- 
totle in seven 
years; for thou 
canst never 
judge lighUy of 
human affairs 
unless thou hast 
first felt th'' 
blows and found 
out the deceits 
of fortune." — 
FuOer. 

"Adversity has 
the effect of 
eliciting talents 
which, in pros- 
perooB crcnm- 
Btanoes, would 
lukve lain dor- 
mant."— iforties. 

cMUton, 

Joseph's 
advice to 
^haraoh 



me before I was sixteen. In those days I was mnch given to 
^* castle^bnilding ;" and in my evening solitary walk, which was 
generally all the exercise I took, my thoughts wonld hniiy me 
into some active scene, where I generally acquitted myself much 
to my own satisfaction ; and in these scenes of imagination I 
performed many a gallant exploit. At the same time, in my 
dreams I found myself the most arrant coward that ever was. 
Not only my courage, but my strengfth failed me in every danger ; 
and I often rose from my bed in the morning in such a panic, 
that it took some time to get the better of it. I wished very 
much to get rid of these uneasy dreams, which not only made me 
very unhappy in sleep, but often left disagreeable impressions on 
my mind for some part of the following day. I thought it was 
worth trying whether it was possible to recollect that it was all a 
dream, and that I was in no real danger. I often went to sleep 
with my mind as strongly impressed as I could with this thought, 
that I never in my l^etime was in any real danger, and that 
every fright I had was a dream. After many fruitless endeavours 
to recollect this when the danger appeared, I effected it at last, 
and have often, when I was sliding over a precipice into the 
abyss, recollected that it was all a dream, and boldly jumi)ed down. 
The effect of this commonly was, that I immediately awoke. But 
I awoke cabn and Intrepid, which I thought a great acquisition. 
After this, my dreams were never uneasy, and in a short time I 
dreamed not at all. During all this time I was in perfect health.^ 

29 — 32. (29) plenty . . ISgypt, the largest oom-produdng 
country in the world at that time. (30) all . . forgotten, as 
past benefits are forgotten in present sorrow, and . . land,* i.e. 
the people of the land. (31) g^rievous, lit. very heavy ; yet 
Egypt was oft. called the gfranary of the world. (32) doubled 
. . established,* repetitions in Scripture suggestive of confirma- 
tion of facts stated. 

Present trouble obliterating tJie 7nem4)ry ofjmgt mercy (v. 30). — 
I. In the case before us. Care and hunger in time of famine 
induced forgetfulness of previous plenty. II. So in their 
troubles men forget their happy past. Jacob had had some 
bright seasons, yet called his days few and evil. 
Tlie nature of dreams, — 

Know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve ; 
Beason as chief : among these Fancy next 
Her office holds : of all external things 
IVhich the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes, 
Which Heason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and CfJl 
Our knowledge or opinion : then retires 
Into her private cell, where nature rests. 
Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining shapes. 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams ; 
HI matching words and deeds long past or late.' 



(33) now, etc.^ Joseph, taught of God, advimB 
Phazaoh. man, whom Pharaoh was to choose, while God guided 
the king, discreet, etc,^ suitable human qualitieBy fittbg in* 
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staruments of Divine Providenoe. set . . Xg^t^ a leepoiiBible 
official rather tihan an irresponsible and divided oonnoil. (34) 
him . . land, i.e, Pharaoh's viceroy to appoint werseers. take, 
pozchaae. fifth part, in addition to nsnal revenne, wh. was 
prob. a t^ith. in . . years, i.e. jokt by year. (35) hand, autho- 
rity, and . . cities, as fortified granaries, safe fr. olamorons 
and hungry mobs. (36) food . . store, prodential forethought 
an evidence of trust in Providenoe. 

Self-impoeed taxes. — '' Friends," says he, '' the taxes are indeed 
very heavy ; and, it those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them ; 
but we have many others, and much more grievous to some of 
US. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times as 
much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by 
allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, 
and something may be done for us ; ^ God helps them that helps 
themselves,' as poor Kichard says."' 

Legend of the devil and the tax. — ^A large sum of money having 
been collected by Edward, king and saint, for the tribute called 
Ikniegelt, it was conveyed to the p&lace, and the king was called 
to see it. At the sight thereof, he started back, exclaiming, that 
he beheld a demon dancing upon the money, and rejoicing. 
Thereupon, he commanded that the gold should be restored to its 
owners, and released his subjects fnmi that grievous tribute.^ 

87 — 40. (37) grood, suitable to the occasion, eyes, judg- 
ment, opinion. (38) can . . is, his equal, not to say his superior, 
in . . is,* wh. made Joseph what he was. (39) Ood . . this, 
the king acknowledges the source of Joseph's wisdom, there . . 
art, 6<^ being the special Teacher of no other. (40) house, 
affairs, unto . . ruled,* Ut. at thy mouth shall all my people 
kiss, i.e. in token of reverence, submission, obedience, only . . 
thou, so far as relates to the kingly ofi&ce. 

Joieph'ft exaltation (w. 39, 40). — ^Look at his exaltation — ^I. 
As considered in itself. Grounded in his destiny. Accomplished 
by his innocent sufferings and his good account. Carried out by 
Gfod's grace and wisdom as a Divine miracle in His most special 
providence. Its principal object the preservation of Israel and 
of many nations. Its further object, Israel's education in Egypt. 
Its imperishable aim the glory of Ck)d, and the edification of tihe 
people of God by means of the fundamental principle, — through 
humiliation to exaltation. II. In its typical significance : the seal 
of Israel's guidance in Egypt, of the guidance of all the faithful, 
of the gui&nce of Christ as the model of our Bivine instruction.' 

The kiss of obedience. — " Alluding," says Wilkinson, " to the 
ediot granting official power to Joseph, to be issued in the 
form of a finnan, as in all Oriental countries; and all who 
should receive that order would kiss it, according to the usual 
eastern mode of acknowledging obedience and respect for the 
sovereign." The Hon. Robert Curzon, in his Visit to the MoTta- 
steries of the Levant, remarks on that of Somopetra : — ^*' Except 
Dionysion, this was the only monastery where the agownenos 
(head) kissed the letter of tiie patriardi and laid it upon his 
forahead ; the sign of reverence and obedience which is, or ought 
to be, observed with the firmans of the Sultan and other Oriental 
pofeentates." 

m2 
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"Taxing is ftn 
easy boslneqs. 
Any projector 
can conti*iTe new 
impositionB, any 
bongler can add 
to the old; but is 
it altogetherwise 
to have no other 
bounds to your 
impositions thui 
the patience of 
those who are to 
bear them ?" — 
Burkt. 

t. 88. /. Saurin, 
Disc. But i. 463 ; 
Bp. Mant. iL 21; 
and ii. 1. 

a Dr. Franklin, 
& Mrs. Jameson, 



Joseph is 
made 
viceroy of 
Bgypt 

a Nu. xzvii. 18 ; 
Job. xxxii. 8 ; 
Pr. il. 6; Pa. 
Ixxxiv. 11. 

6 Job xxri. 27; 
c/. 1 S. X. 1; 1 
KI. xix. 18; Pfl. 
ii. 13. 

"The wonder is 
not tliat the 
world is so easi- 
ly govemed, but 
that so small a 
number of per- 
sons will suffice 
for the purpose. 
There are dead 
weights in poli- 
tical and legisla- 
tive bodies as in 
clocks, and hun- 
dreds answer 
as pulleys who 
would never do 
for poUftloiaas.'* 
—Simnu. 
''The Egyptians, 
on taking any- 
thing from the 
hand of a supe« 
rior, or that ia 
sent from him, 
kiss it; and, as ■ 
the bluest re- 
spect, put it to 
their foreheads." 
^Bp. Poeocte, 
eLang9, 
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Joseph's 
ohanffe of 
name and 
marriage 

a Ps. cv. 21, 22. 

(Est. ill. 19;Dft. 
V. 29; Ac. V. 9. 
10. 

e Ace. to Origen 
aad Jerome "na- 
tive Egyptian," 
wh. would Big. a 
proclamation of 
naturalisation. 

d Aec. to Coptic, 
*• a revealer of 
secrets ; " ace. to 
Oesenius, " sas- 
taineroftheagp;"* 
aco. to Vulgate, 
" tixe saviour of 
the world;" prob. 
the true meaning 
is, '* the food of 
the living." 

e Jer. xliii. 13. 

"Honours soften 
fatigae. It is 
easier riding in a 
gilded and em- 
bossed saddle. 
Atlas, while he 
sustains the 
world upon his 
shoulders, is 
himself sustained 
by the admira- 
tion his feat 
excites." — Bovee. 

/ C. Simeon, M.A. 
g Dr. Buchanan. 



Joseph 
erathers the 
com 

a "In the tomb 
of Amenemhe. at 
Beni Hassan, 
there is a paint- 
ing of a great 
Btorehoupe, be- 
fore the door of 
which lies a large 
heap of grain 
already winnow- 
ed. Near by 
stands the bushel 
with which it is 
measured, and 
the registrar 



41—46. (41) sat,' lit. I have given, Le. established. (42) 
ring^,^ signet-ring, special symbol of authority, linen, i.e. the 
lyssus or fine linen of Egypt: the priestly dress, chain, to 
denote distinction : mark of royal favour. (43) second . . bad, 
next to the royal chariot in splendour, bow . . knee,' Heb. 
abrech, meaning of word not known : see marg. A. V. (44) lift 
. . foot, prov. express. ^^complete subjection. (45) Zaphnath- 
paaneah'' (revealer of mysteries). Asenath {she is of Ninth, the 
Egyptian Minerva). Potipherah (devoted to Ma, ix. the sun). 
On, Heliopolis {the dty of tlie sun) or Bethshemesh,< on E. bank 
of Nile, few ms. N. of Memphis ; a red granite obelisk still marks 
the site. 

Joseph's advancement (v. 41). — Observe — I. That we can be in 
no state, however desperate, &om whence God cannot speedily 
deliver us. II. That God is never at a loss for means whereby to 
effect His gracious purposes. III. That we are never in a fairer 
way for exaltation to happiness than when we are waiting God's 
time, and suffering His will. Learn— 1. To submit with cheer- 
fulness to all the dispensations of providence ; 2. To be thankful 
to Grod for the governors whom He has been pleased to set over us ; 
3. To be thankful, above all, ¥or our adorable Emmanuel.^ 

Heliopolis. — Six or seven miles from Cairo, the eye lights on 
the spot where stood of old that On or Heliopolis, the far-famed 
city of the stm, the daughter of whose high-priest became the 
wife of Joseph. Some traces of the temple sttQ remain. There 
is a pool of water, with a few willows weeping over it — ^that pool 
was the spring, or fountain of the sun. There is a solitary 
obelisk rising amid ruins, and surrounded by garden shrubs that 
have been growing wild for ages. That obelisk, and another, the 
base of which alone remains, confronted the ancient temple of 
On ; and there it has stood for weU-nigh four thousand years. It 
was there when Abraham came down into Egypt to escape the 
famine that desolated Canaan. It may have been beneath its 
shadow that Joseph first beheld his future wife Asenath. Often 
must Moses have stood beside it. . . . Herodotus makes mention of 
its existence ; so that it was already old before any other history 
than that which the Bible contains had yet been written. Plato, 
the greatest of the sages of ancient Greece, made a pilgrimage to 
see it. It has survived the dynasties of the Pharaohs, the 
Ptolemies, and the Caasars, and bids fair to survive that of the 
Mohammeds too.r 

46—40. (46) was . . old, having now been thirteen years in 
^gyp^- went . . Egypt, in the discharge of the duties of ofl&ce. 
(47) handfuls," i.e. in g^eat abundance. (48) food . . same, 
that there might not be far to carry it, and for convenience 
of distribution. (49) for . . number, the quantity exceeded the 
power of Egyptian computation. 

TJie young minister of state (v. 46). — I. His rise to power. 1. 
Without influence or friends ; 2. Through trial ; 3. By force of 
character; 4. By the blessing of God. II. His administration. 
1. For the time apparently oppressive : heavy taxation ; 2. 
For the ultimate advantage of aU. III. His title, " the preserver 
of life." Compare with power, rule, and title of Christ. 

The fertility of Egypt. — This I witnessed. I plucked up at 
random a few stidks out of the thick corn-fields. We counted the 
.number of stalks, which sprouted from single gnuns of seed. 
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carefully pulliiig> to pieces each root, in order to see that it was 
bat one plant. The first had seven stalks ; the next three ; the 
next nine ; then eighteen ; then fourteen. Each stalk would 

bear an ear.* 

50—62. (50) two . . came, i.e. during the yrs. of plenty. 
(51) lEanasseh {cannng to forget) : he forgot** his sorrow, but 
prob. remembered Canaan. (52) Ephraixn (doubly fruitful). 
for . . affliction, the season of affliction oft. the time of spiritual 
frnitfulness. 

Manasseh (v. 51). — " God hath made me to forget " — I. All the 
hatred of my brethren, and their treachery towards me. II. All 
the oonsequences of that hatred — ^my selling for a slave, my 
imprisonment without cause. III. All the sorrow and toil that I 
have ever endured. Ephraim (v. 52). — " God hath caused me to 
be fruitful" in— I. Wealth. My riches are boundless. II. 
Honour and dignity. I am second in the land. III. Wisdom. 
IV. The esteem of those around me. I have saved them through 
the help of God.^ 

Mayiasseh. — The explanation is given in the name which 
Joseph gave to his son Manasseh, i,e. forgetting ; " For God," 
saith he, " hath made me to forget all my toil, and all my father's 
house." Joseph's conduct was not unfilial. The naming of his 
son shows that his father's home was not forgotten ; and while he 
retained that true and earnest love, which by-and-by was to be 
eiliibited, he acquiesced in the Divine will, and was content to 
wait God's time to be delivered from this long silence, just as he 
had waited God's time to deliver him from prison.* 

63—67. (53) ended, times of prosperity intermittent. (54) 
wid . . lands, o they had no Joseph to instruct them, but . . 
bread, through the "preserver of life." (55) people . . bread, 
«) men in soul-famine cry to the great King for mercy, go . . do, 
Jesus our Teacher and Saviour. (56) all . . earth, i.e. the 
known world. Joseph . . Egyptians, ill. Jesus dispenses the 
bread of life. (57) all . . corn, hunger drove men fr. great 
distances and through many difficulties : Canaan amongst these 
countries. 

Egyptian granaries. — Egypt was noted for its superabundant 
harvest, but the people do not appear to have been in the habit of 
storing up the surplus produce until taught the lesson by Joseph, 
in anticipation of the seven years of famine. Of the labours 
rendered by him in collecting the produce of the country during 
the years of plenty we may form a clear idea from the many 
representations given us of the vast granaries in which com was 
stored. These granaries appear to have been erected apart from 
the house, and encloged within a separate wall. Some of them 
had vaulted roofs, which were filled through an aperture near the 
top, to which the men ascended by steps, and the grain, when 
wanted, was taken out from a door at the base. Several of this 
kind exist at old Cairo, the erection of which tradition ascribes to 
Joseph. The lesson taught the Egyptians seems to have been 
learned by the Romans, who formed granaries in seasons of plenty 
to secure food for the poorer citizens, and M who wanted it were 
provided with com from these reservoirs, in necessitous times, at 
the expense of the treasury. There were 120 such storehouses in 
Borne. Even in our country, in the time of James I., twelve new 
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who takes the 
aocoont."— iTitto. 

b Jowett. 

birth of 
Manasseh 
and Ephraim 

a Job xi. 16. 

" The domeslic 
relations precede 
and, in oar pre- 
sent existence, 
are worth more 
than all our other 
social ties. They 
give the first 
throb to the heart 
and unseal the 
deep fountains of 
its love. Home 
is the chief school 
of human virtue. 
Its responsibili- 
ties, joys, sor- 
rows, smiles, 
tears, hopes, and 
solicitudes form 
the chief interest 
of human life." — 
Chaiming. 

h M. A. Stoddard. 

c Bibl. Stud. 

the famine 
begins 

a " In the year of 
the Hejira 444, 
a famine took 
place in Egypt 
on account of a 
deflciency in the 
increase of the 
Nile, which at 
the same time 
extended over 
Syria, and even 
to Bagdad." — 
Kitto. 



t>. 55— 57. A.Ro- 
berts, M.A., S.S. 
on Histories of 
Scripture, 174, 

Although the 
area of Egypt 
capable of culti- 
vation is about 
16,000 sq. ms. 
only, or ab. half 
the area of Ire- 
land. E. was in 
anc times one of 
the granaries of 
the world. See 
note on Acts 
xxvii. 5—8. 
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the BOiiB of 
Jacob aeot 
to boy com 

a " Youth is one 
while witless, 
another while 
shifUess; as at 
feasts BO at other 
meetings, old 
men should be 
vowels, young 
men mutes, or 
at most but semi- 
vowels."— iVtipp. 
cf. Job xxxiL 7. 

b Qe. ±M, 21. 

" The more weak- 
ness, the more 
falsehood; 
strength goes 
straight; every 
cannon-ball that 
has in it hollows 
and holes goes 
crooked. Weak- 
lings must lie." — 
Hichter. 

"Fear hath the 
Qommon fault 
of a justice of 
peace, and is 
apt to oondude 
hastily from 
every slight dr- 
cnmstanoe, with- 
out examining 
the evidence on 
both sides." — 
Fielding. 

c Dr. Boyd, 

they are 
reooffniaed 
by Joseph 

a Ge. zzzvii. 7. 

J> Pr. xviii. 19. 

c C, H» Spurfeon, 

"The Orientals 
bring their fore- 
head to the 
ground, and be- 
fore resuming ao 
erect position, 
either kiss the 
earth or the feet 
or border of the 
garment of the 
king or prinoe» 



gxanories were built at Bridewell, in which 6,000 qoarteis of com 
were stored, to preyent the sndcLen deamees of this article arisiBii: 
from the yery rapid increaae of population.* 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 

1 — 4. (1) why . . another?' 1. Looks of vacmty, they had 
nothing to snggest ; 2. And of fear, they most have heard of 
^87P^ (2) lieard, fr. passing caravans : he had prob. also seen 
his neighbours departing, com, lit. a breaking, ix. a breaking 
of hanger. (3) went . . Egypt, and to fulfil the dream. (4) 
Benjamin, now a man, and a father.* brother, they are 
called Joseph's brethren not Jacob's sons : Joseph now being the 
central person in the history, lest . . him, twenty yrs. had not 
obliterated the memory of Joseph. 

Com in Egypt (v. 2). — Here we are reminded — I. That Divine 
relief often comes from unexpected quarters. II. That as Joseph 
was sent to Egypt — as he said, "to preserve life" — so Jesus, 
of whom he was an eminent type was ordained to be the world's 
Saviour, and the dispenser of spiritual life. III. That ae Joseph 
had to be applied to by the people individually, that their wants 
might be met ; so, if we would have our spiritual wants supplied, 
we must go personally to Christ. lY. That just as Joseph — ^the 
brother they had so cruelly wronged — was the only one in the 
world who could help them ; so this Saviour, whom we have in 
the old time despised and rejected, or whom we have treated with 
indifference, is the only being in t^e universe to whom we can go 
in our soul's extremity. 

Coivardly fear, — ^The very worst thing you can do is to lock the 
closet door when you think probably there is a skeleton within. 
FUng it wide open ; search with a paraffine lamp into eveiy 
comer. A hundred to one, there is no skeleton there at all. But 
from youth to a^e we must be battling with the dastardly 
tendency to walk away from the white donkey in the shadow, 
which we ought to walk up to. I have seen a little child, who 
had cut her finger, entreat that it might just be tied up, without 
ever being looked at : she was afraid to look at it. But when it 
was looked at, and washed and sorted, she saw how little a thing 
it was for aU the blood that came from it; and about nine- 
tenths of her fear fled away.*' 

5—8. (5) among: . . came, fr. Canaan and elsewhere. (6) 
bowed . . eartli,<> the dream fulfilled (7) spake . . tham.,^ 
lit, spake hard things with them, said, to test their penitenoe. 
(8) Joseph . . brethren, prob. he was expecting them. b«it . . 
him, they did not recognise the Heb. shepherd in the Egyptian 
prince. 

Joseph hnew his drethr&n, but they knew not him (v. 8). — From 
the text, consider — I. Our heavenly Joseph's knowledge of us. 
This was most blessedly perfect long before we had a bemg in the 
world. He never mistook His chosen, but always bdiueld them as 
objects of His infinite affection. II. Our ignotaaoe of oar royal 
brother. Out of this ignorance grew a host of sins. We withheld 
our hearte from Him ; we mistrusted Him ; and we rebelled 
against Him. We have but b^fun to study Him; but He 
Imoweth us altogether." 
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IlecognUion.—Th&t identity of persons, and recognition after 
deatii are indeed facts, may be clearly comprehended also from 
the definite and distinctive position of man in the sight of Gkxi, 
"Fear not, I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name " (Isa. xliii. 1). " I will not blot out his name out of the 
book of Ufe, but I will confess his name before My Father 
and before His angels" (Bev. iii. 5). St. Paul speaks of those 
whose names are in the book of life ; and St. James of those 
whose names are not in the book of life. And numerous other 
passages might be quoted to show that the Christian especially 
will stand before God in heaven as personally and as individually 
known and distinguishable from his fellow-beings as he now 
stands before God and man on earth. The deduction is obvious ; 
where individuality exists, recognition is a necessary consequence. 
If, with our present limited faculties, men know each other after 
long absence, and change from youth to age, is it possible that 
ledeemed man, with the enlarged perceptions of a higher 
existence, can fail to recognise the earthly friends who were the 
faithful solace of their life's pilgrimage?*' 

9—13. (9) remembered . . them, he had never forgotten, 
but now sees their fulfilment, ye . . comd, to take advantage of 
its defenceless state. (10) lord . . servants, what terms for 
brethren to use. (11) we, etc, not likely that one man would 
allow ten of his sons to undertake the perilous duties of spies. 
(12) and, etc., he professes not to be convinced, to lead to further 
explanations. (13) youngest . . father, they might have added, 
He will not trust him with us. and . . not, implying that he 
was dead, as prob. they believed him to be. 

Tlie inemory of sm.—k. rich landlord once cruelly oppressed a 
poor widow. Her son, a Uttle boy of eight years, saw it. He 
afterwards became a painter, and painted a life-likeness of the 
dark scene. Years afterwards he placed it where the man saw it ; 
he turned pale, trembled in every joint, and offered any sum to 
purchase it that he might put it out of sight. Thus there is an 
invisible painter drawing on the canvas of the soul a life-likeness 
reflecting correctly all the passions and actions of our spiritual 
history on earth. Etemiiy will reveal them to every man. "Vve 
must meet our earth-life again. 

14—16. (14) Joseph . . them, he professes not to believe 
they are the sons of one man. (16) proved, tried tested, by . . 
Pharaoh,'* a strong asseveration.* except . . hither, he would 
assure himself of the safety of Benjamin. (16) send . . you, 
leaving them to select the messenger : whom he would perceive 
to be the son in whom the father had most confidence. 

Joseph and Ids brethren (on v. 14— 24).— Consider some of ttie 
leading ideas suggested by these verses.- 1. The unfailing fulfil- 
ment of the Divine word. Joseph's brethren bow before him. 
II. The reproaching power of a guilty conscience. III. The 
unerring certainty of the punishment of sin. IV. The suspicion 
that always attaches to men who have sinned greatly, whether 
they be guilty or not. V. The merciful love of injured virtue.« 

By the life of P^r^wA.— Extraordinary as tihe kind of oath 
which Joseph made use of may appear to ua, it still continues in 
the East. Mr. Hanway says, the most sacred oath among the 
Persians is " by the king's head ; " and among other instances of 
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before whom 
they are lUIowed 
to appear."-* 
Kitto. 

" Were we to 
take as mnoh 
paias to be what 
we ought to be 
as we do to dis- 
guise what we 
really are, we 
might appear 
like ourselves 
without being at 
the trouble of 
any disguise at 
all." — jLa Roche- 
foucauld. 



d W. Merry. 



Joseph 
chargres 
them, with 
being: spies 

'" Memory is the 
primary and fun- 
damental power, 
without which 
there could be 
no other intellec- 
tual operation." 
— s/oAtuofi. 
"■ Memory, like 
books which re- 
main a long time 
shut up in the 
dust, needs to be 
opened from 
time to time; it 
is necessary, so 
to speak, to open 
its leaves, that it 
may be ready in 
time of need." — 
Seneca, 

Joseph 
demands 
proof of their 
honesty 

a Jas. V. 12. 

b "Had ho said, 
' As the Lord 
liveth, 'his speech 
would have be- 
trayed him."— 
Bush. 

c W. 8. BaUey. 

*' If we have need 
of a strong will 
in order to do 
good, it is more 
necessary still 
for us in order 
not to do evil ; 
from whi<di it 
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often results that 
the most modest 
life is that where 
the force of will 
is most exer- 
cised." — Count 
MoU. 

♦». 11-14. /. n. 

Gurty!U,M.A.,SS. 
on O.T. Hist., 63. 

d Burder. 

he orders 
that one 
shall remain 
as hostagro 

n "I should have 
handled them 
more loughly." 
— Luther. 

f> Le. XXV. 43 ; 
Ne. V. 15. 

"Be stirring as 
the time, be fire 
with fire, threat- 
en the threat- 
ener, and out- 
face the brow of 
bragging horror; 
so shall inferior 
eyes, that bor- 
row their beha- 
viours from the 
great, grow great 
by your example 
and put on the 
dauntles's ppirit 
of resolution." — 
Shakespeare. 



Simeon is 
chosen 

o Job xxxvl. 8, 
9; Nu. xxxii 23; 
Hos. v. 15. 

6 Pr. xxviii. 13— 
xxi. 13; Ma. vii. 
2; Jas. ii. 13. 

c Ge. ix. 5; Pr.ix. 

12. 

d C. Simeon, M.A. 

" Ho who is con- 
scious of secret 
and dark de- 
signs, which, if 
known, would 
blast him, is per- 
petually shrink- 
ing and dodging 
from public ob- 
servation, and is 
afraid of all 



it we read in the travels of the ambassadors, that " there were 
but sixty horses for ninety-four persons. The mehernunder (or 
conductor) swore by the head of the Mnff, (which is the greatest 
oath among the Persians), that he could not possibly &n.d. any 
more." And Thevenot says, " his subjects never look upon him 
but with fear and trembling ; and tiiey have such respect for him, 
and pay so blind an obedience to all his orders, that how unjust 
soever his commands might be, they perform them, though 
against the law both of God and nature. Nay, if they swear by 
the king's Jiead, their oath is more authentic, and of greater credit, 
than if they swore by all that is most sacred in heaven and upon 
earth." d 

17 — 20. (17) together, mercy in midst of judgment, for 
companionship, ward . . days,'' to promote repentance ; and 
reflection. (18) Joseph . . day, he visits them in prison, for . . 
God,* and will therefore be merciful : his fear of Grod spared 
them ; their lack of it sacrificed hun. (19) g^ . . houses, his 
thoughtful care of their families. (20) so . . verified, they may 
have wondered how he should know him to be their brother, 
and . . so, i.e. they agreed to do so. * 

T7ie effect of rtiercy. — ^A soldier in our army heard of the severe 
sickness of his wife. He applied for leave of absence, but was 
refused. He left the army ; but, before he got away, was re- 
taken, and brought in as a deserter. He was tried, found guilty, 
and summoned before the commanding officer to receive his 
sentence. He entered the tent, saluted, and stood perfectly un- 
moved while the officer read his fearful doom, — " To be shot to 
death with musketry on the next Friday." Not a muscle of his 
face t^\atched, not a limb quivered. " I deserve it, sir," he replied 
respectfully : " I deserted from my flag. Is that aU, sir ? " — " No," 
replied the officer : " I have something else for you ; " and, taking 
another paper, he read aloud the doomed man's pardon. The 
undaunted spirit which severity had failed to move was completely 
broken down by clemency. He dropped to the ground, shaking, 
sobbing, and overcome ; and, being restored to his regiment, 
proved himself grateful for the mercy shown him, and was soon 
promoted for good conduct. 

21—24. (21) we . . brother," they see in this the hand of 
a retributive providence, saw . . hear, this presents a vivid 
picture of the scene by the pit's mouth, therefore . . us,* and 
is no more than we deserve. (22) spake . . hear P {see xxxvii. 
21, 22). therefore . . required,*' by a Grod of justice. (23) 
knew . . them, they addressed each other in Hebrew, for . . 
interpreter, as if he knew not their language. (24) Simeon 
. . eyes, passing over Eeuben who had sought to save him, and 
taking the next eldest. 

The power of conscience (v. 21). — ^We shall show — ^I. The general 
office of conscience. It is given by God, to operate as — 1. A guide ; 
2. A judge. II. Its insensibility when dormant — 1 . Wonderful was 
its insensibility in the sons of Jacob. Look at their conspiracy 
against Joseph, their deception of Jacob ; 2. Yet this is in reality 
what we may see in ourselves, and in all around us. Behold the 
profane, the sensual, the worldly, the self-righteous, the pro- 
fessors of religion. III. Its power, when awake. 1. Some, it 
inspires only with terror ; 2. On others, it operates with a more 
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genial influence ; 3. On all, its testimony is as the voice of God 
Himself. Advice — (1) Seek to maintain a good conscience before 
God ; (2) Do not, however, rest too confidently in testimonies of 
its approbation ; (3) Look forward to the future judgment.'* 

Comeience reviewing. — ^When it comes night, and the streets 
are empty, and the lights are out, and the business and the 
driving and gaiety are over, and the pall of sleep is drawn over 
the senses, and the reason and the will are no longer on the 
watch, then conscience comes out solemnly, and walks about in 
the silent chambers of the soul, and makes her survey and her 
comments ; and sometimes sits down and sternly reads the records 
of a life that the waking man would never look into, and the 
catalogue of crimes that are gathering for the judgment. And 
as conscience reads and reads aloud, and soliloquises, you may 
hear the still small deep echo of her voice reverberated through 
the soul's most secret unveiled recesses. Imagination walks 
tremblingly behind her ; and now, they two alone pass through 
the open gate of the Scriptures into the future and eternal world, 
for thither all things in man's being naturally and irresistibly 
tend ; and then, as conscience is still dwelling upon sin, imagi- 
nation draws the judgment, and the soul is presented at the bar 
of God, and the eye of the Judge is on it, and a hand of fire writes 
as on the walls of the universe, " Thou art weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting." Then whatever sinful tiioughts or passions, 
words or deeds, the conscience enumerates and dwells upon, the 
imagination, with prophetic truth, fills eternity with correspond- 
ing shapes of evil.« 

25—28. (25) restore . . sack, ill. the bread of life a free gift, 
and . . way,« over and above what they had purchased. (26) 
they . . thence, leaving Simeon behind, and oppressed with 
the memory of strange treatment. (27) inn, lit. lodging-place, 
prob. camping-ground, not cararajiserai or clian, wh. prob. did 
not at that time exist. (28) their . . failed/ lit. went out, i.e. 
they had no courage left, what . . us P in all that had happened 
they saw the finger of God. 

Devietritis and tlie Atlwiiians. — It is related of Demetrius (sur- 
named the Conqueror of Cities), that having received a marked 
and undoubted provocation, he laid siege to the city of Athens. 
The inhabitants made a desperate resistance ; but were at last 
obliged to surrender, in consequence of great scarcity of provi- 
sions. Demetrius then ordered them, witii the exception of the 
women and children, to be assembled together in one place, and 
to be surrounded with armed soldiers. Every one was in the 
greatest fear, conscious how much they had injured him, and 
expecting every moment to be put to death. It is not surprising 
that they were overwhelmed with joy and admiration, when they 
heard him with a magnanimity honourable to himian nature, 
thus address them : — " I wish to convince you, O Athenians, how 
ungenerously you have treated me ; for it was not to an enemy 
that your assistance was refused, but to a prince who loved you, 
who still loves you, and who wishes to revenge himself only by 
granting your pardon, and being still your friend. Return to 
your own homes : while you have been here my soldiers have 
been filling your houses with provisions." 

29—84. (29) told . . them, in Egypt and on the way. (30— 
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around him. and 
much more of 
all above him," 
— Wirt. 

" Think not that 
guilt requires tho 
burning torches 
of the Furies to 
agitate and tor- 
ment it. Their 
own frauds, their 
crimes, their re- 
membrances of 
the past, their 
terrors of the 
future, — these 
are the domestic 
furies that are 
ever present to 
the mind of tho 
impious." — R. 
Hall. 

"Let wickedness 
escape as it may 
at the bar, it 
never fails of 
doing justice 
upon itself; for 
every guilty per- 
son is his own 
hangman." — Se- 
neca, 
e Dr. Cheever. 

returning 
they find the 
znoney in 
the sack's 
znouth 

a Ma. T. 44, 45; 
Bo. xii. 17—21. 

6Gk., "their 
heart was asto- 
nished;" Chal., 
"the knowledge 
of their heart 
departed;" Arab., 
"their hearts 
were much dis- 
turbed." 

" Conscience is, 
at once, the 
sweetest and 
most trouble- 
some of guests. 
It is the voice 
which demand- 
ed Abel of his 
brother, or that 
celestial har- 
mony which vi- 
brated in the 
ears of the mar- 
tyrs and soothed 
their sufferings." 
—Mde. Swetchine. 

they relate 
the& 
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adventures 
to Jacob 

a Pr. xiii. 15, 
xxii. 5. 

** Fear Is im- 
planted in US as 
a preuorvative 
from evil; but 
its duty, like 
that of other 
passions, is not 
to overbear rea- 
son, bnt to assist 
it; nor should it 
be suffered to 
tyrannise in the 
imagination, to 
raise phantoms 
of horror, or to 
besot life with 
supernumerary 
distress."— /o/«»i- 
9on. 

**Fearis far more 
painful to cow- 
ardice than death 
to true courage." 
—Sir P. Sidney, 

b Dr. Boyd. 

Jacob's 
complaint 

al S. xxvii. 1; 
Job. vii. 7; xlli 
10; Ps. xxxiv. 
19; Eo. vill. 28; 
2 Co. iv. 17. 

b Is. xlvi. 4. 

" Misfortune is 
never mournful 
to the soul that 
accepts it ; for 
such do always 
see that every 
cloud is an an- 
gel's face. Every 
man deems that 
he has precisely 
the trials and 
temptations 
which are the 
hardest of all 
others for him 
to bear; but they 
are BO, simply be- 
cause they are 
the very ones he 
most needs."— 
Mr*. Child, 

"Misfortune 
makra of certain 
souls a vast de- 
sert through 
which riuffs Uie 
voice of God.*'— 
Balxac, 



33) A see w. 9—16. (34) so . . land, the deliyerance of thieir 
brother was to secure their return to Egypt. 

The ridlouloMness of fear. — My fiSaod Jones told me, that, 
after several months of extremely hard headwork, whidi had 
lowered his nervous system, he found himself getting into a 
way of vaguely dreading what might come next, and often 
received his letters in the morning with many anticipations of 
eviL But, happily, a friend came to visit him ^o canied all 
this about a hundred degrees farther ; who had come through all 
his life expecting at least an earthquake daily, if not the end of 
the world. And Jones was set rights In the words of Words- 
worth, ''He looked upon him, and was calmed and cheered." 
Jones saw how like a fool his friend seemed, and there came 
a healthy reaction ; and he opened his letter-box bravely eveiy 
morning, and was all right again. Yes : let us see the Helot 
drunk, and it will teach us to keep sober. My friend Grray told 
me, that, for some little space, he felt a growing tendency to 
scrubbiness in money matters ; but, having* witnessed pinching 
and paring (without the least need for them) carried to a tran- 
scendent degree by some one else, the very name of economy was 
made to stink in his nostrils ; and he felt a mad desire to pitch 
half-crowns about the streets wherever he went. In this case 
the reaction went too far ; but, in a week or two, Gray came 
back to the middle course, which is the safest and best.'^ 

35 — 38. (35) sack, Heb., saek^ same word as in Eng. 
afraid, full of apprehension. (36) bereaved, he connects 
them with the absence of Joseph and Simeon, jre . . away, 
farther than Egypt he suspected, against," lit. upon me, i.e. 
a burden too heavy to bear. (37) saying, etc., his own sons 
shall be pledges for the safety of Jacob's. (38) alone, of the 
children of his dear Kaohel. grey hairs,* he would have 
them consider the few comforts left him in his old age. 

Jacob's desponde^icy (v. 36). — I. The complaint. The Church 
is heir to the cross. '* Those whom God a^ffilicts in mercy, and 
Satan in malice,^' says an old writer, '' must needs have many sor- 
rows." Especially the complaint of the text seems applicable 
when inward and outward troubles meet. II. Its cause: 1. 
Ignorance of the nature and design of Divine dispensations ; 2. 
Forgetfulness of Divine consolations ; 3. False reasoning ujKm 
one's spiritual condition. III. Its cure : 1. A sense of the mighly 
power and all-sufficiency of God; 2. A conviction of the 
Divine wisdom ; 3. A firm belief in the infinite rectitude of the 
Most High ; 4. A persuasion of the love of God ; 5. A clear view 
of the Gospel method of salvation ; 6. An earnest, and foretaste, 
of future bliss. All these things are agai?tst w-e (v. 30). — ^These 
words I. Remind us of the common course pursued by men in 
trouble. In Jacob's case, something must be set down to 1. His 
great age ; 2. His i)eculiar constitu^on of mind ; 3. His faith in 
God ; i.e.f in one side of the Divine character. Bather religious 
fear J than faith. At such times as these men are apt to complain 
and to despond. They remember not that ^' fair weather cometh 
out of the north." II. Suggest to us the more excellent way. 
We have need of 1. Patience ; 2. Consideration ; 3. Faith : think 
of " the bright light which is in the clouds." Learn (1) The ex- 
cellence of faith in God ; (2) How blessed must be the heavenly 
state. 
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Tha lott boat. — ^A South Sea islander who had been converted 
throngh the efforts of a good misslonaxy, was onoe attempt- 
ing to cross from one islaiid to another, when a gale arose 
and swept him. far out at sea. For eight weeks he was tossed up 
and down, endnring the greatest privations and sufferings ; but 
at last his boat was thrown upon a reef, and he and three sur- 
viving companions were saved. The natives of the island showed 
them great kindness, and with hearts overflowing with thank- 
ftilness to Grod for His wonderful preservation, they were ready 
to proclaim His Word to these willing listeners. He preached 
Chnsfc to them faithfully, and began schools, all the time praying 
earnestly for a missionary to be sent to them. As early as he 
oonld he went to the island of Samoa, six hundred miles away ; 
and told them of this field the Lord had so wonderfully opened. 
They sent a good missionary back with him and two native 
helpers, and what was their surprise and pleasure to find that all 
spoke the Samoan language. They could go to work at once, 
and teach them to read tiiie Bibles and tracts prepared in the 
dialect of that island. What a blessing that little wrecked boat 
cast up on their shores had brought to them. How wonderfully 
God works, by all the agents of nature, to accomplish his plea- 
sure with regoxd to Christ's kingdom. He had guided that little 
hark in all its wanderings. He had preserv^ it amidst all 
dangers. He had even selected the two men who were to be pre- 
served alive in it, and who were to proclaim His Gospel in that 
still darkened land. So our seeming disasters often work out the 
highest good for ourselves as well as others. If we get spiritual 
good out of them, then are they blessings, however trying to the 
heart and flesh. Let us learn to look upon them in &e true 
%ht, and not cry out in despair, '* All these things are against 
me," when God Lays His hand upon us. There is comfort for 
every sorrow, if we will but take it, and it is a comfort without 
stint or measure. 



CHAPTER TEE FORTY-THIRD, 

1 — 6. (1) famine . . land, the seven yrs. dragged slowly on. 
(2) go . . food, he said not a word of Benjamin. (3) Judah, 
Beuben having tried ineffectually, did . . protest, lit, protes- 
ting he protested. (4) if . . we, etc., the only condition on which 
they would undertake the journey. (5) but if, etc., we may as 
weU x^eriah in Canaan as in Egypt. 

Famines in the East. — ^Twice only, in the eleventh and in the 
twelfth centuries of the Christian era, such a catastrophe is 
described by Arabian historians, in terms which give us a full 
oonoeptilon of the calamity from which Joseph delivered the 
oounlxy. The first lasted, like that of Joseph, for seven years. 
Of the other the most fearful details are given by an eye- 
witness : — ** Thus the year presented itself as a monster, whose 
wrath must annihilate all the resources of life and all the means 
of suhsistenoe. The famine began. Large numbers emig^ted. 
The poor ate carrion, corpses, and dogs. They went further, 
devouring even little- children. The eating of himian flesh 
became so common as to excite no surprise. The people spoke 
and heard of it as of an indifferent thing. As for the numb^ of 
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" It is soldom 
that Ood senda 
saeh oalamitiM 
upon man as 
men bring upon 
themselyes and 
suffer willingly.'* 
—Bp. /. Taylor. 

V. 88. H, Grove, i. 
411; D. WUcox, 
i.U5; J,JtnkiiUf 
i. 230; J. B. New- 
man, V. 822. 

"Is a man placed 
in great diffi- 
culty, and does 
he make a so- 
lemn promise, in 
which another 
person is also 
inTolved; he will 
say, ♦ Ah! if I do 
not this thing, 
then kill my 
children.* 'Tes, 
my lord, my 
children shaU 
die if I do not 
accomplish this 
object.' 'Ah! 
my children, 
your lives are 
concerned in 
this matter."*^ 
Roberts. 
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Jacob 

propoMfl the 
return of 
his aona to 
Bffypt 

*'If all men 
would bring 
their misfortunes 
together in one 
place, most 
would be glad 
to take his own 
home again, 
rather than to 
take a propor- 
tion out of tiie 
common stodc" 
— Solon. 

"There is a cer- 
tain sort of man 
whose doom in 
the world is dia- 
appointment, 
who ezcela in it^ 
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and whose luck- 
less triamphs in 
his meek career 
of life, I have 
often thought, 
must be re- 
garded by the 
kind eyes above 
with as much 
favour as the 
Hplendid success 
and achieve- 
ments of coarser 
and more pros- 
perous men." — 
T/iaclerap. 

a Dr. Stanley. 

th&y demand 
the company 
of Benjamin 
a Phil. 38, 19. 

"Beware of su- 
retyship for thy 
best friend. He 
tbat payeth an- 
other man's debt 
seeketh his own 
decay. But if thou 
canst not other- 
wise choose, 
rather lend thy 
money thyself 
upon good bonds, 
although thou 
borrow it ; so 
shalt thou secure 
thyself, and plea- 
sure thy friend." 
— Lord Burleigh. 

♦' Every human 
being has a work 
to carry on with- 
in, duties to per- 
form abroad, 
influences to 
exert, which are 
peculiarly his, 
and which no 
conscience but 
his own can 
teach." — Chan- 
ning. 

b Lctnge. 

" Much miscon- 
struction and 
bitterness are 
spared to him 
who thinks na- 
turally upon 
what he owes 
to others, rather 
than what he 
ought to expect 
from them." — 
Mde. Quizot. 

" The margin 
has, for words, 



the poor who perished from hunger and exhaustion, God alone 
knows what it was. A traveller often passed through a large 
village without seeing a single Living inhabitant. In one village 
we met the families of each house extended dead, the husband, 
the wife, and the children. In another where, till late, there 
had been four hundred weaving shops, we saw, in like manner, 
the weaver dead in his compit, and all his dead family round 
him. W6 were here reminded of the text of the Koran, " One 
single cry was heard," and "they all perished." The road 
between Egypt and Assyria was like a vast field sown with 
human bodies, or rather like a plain which has just been swept 
by the scythe of the mower. It had become as a banquet-hall for 
the birds, wild beasts, and dogs, which gorged on their flesh." 
These are but a few of the horrors which Abd-el-Latif details, 
and which may explain to us how '' the land of Egypt fainted by 
reason of the famine."* 

6 — ^10. (6) Israel, he who j^/vcaiW with God argues ineffec- 
tually with man. (7) asked, lit. asking he asked, i.e. close 
scrutiny, state . . brother, this the first we hear of Joseph's 
inquiries, we . . tenor, lit. ace. to the mouth, i.e. as to the 
nature of his questions, could . . know, had they known it 
they would have made fewer admissions. (8) lad, Heb. not 
yeled^ lad ; but naa7', young man. die . . ones, better the life of 
one to be in peril than the lives of many. (9) surety, « while 
Reuben pledged his children, Judah pledged himself, bear . . 
blame, lit. I will be a sinner to thee. (10) lingered, through 
fear, surely . . time, wh. shows that they had eked out to tibie 
utmost the com previously bought. 

IsraeVs character. — ^We here (v. 6 — 14) recognise IsraeVs 
character, especially in the following traits : — I. Not to his other 
sons does he entrust Benjamin, not even to Reuben, but only to 
Judah, whose honesty and strength seem to inspire him with 
courage. II. He again employs his old weapon, the sending of 
presents ; this time sending quality, not quantity. III. WiSi a 
severe uprightness does he require his sons to return the money 
found in their sacks. IV. He entrusts to them Benjamin as their 
brother. V. He commits himself to the protection of Almighty 
God. VI. He resigns himself to God's providence, even at the 
risk of becoming childless.* 

Anxious fear. — It is curious to think how often these needless 
fears, which cause so much unnecessary anxiety and misery, are 
the result of pure miscalculation ; and this miscalculation not 
made in a hurry, but deliberately. I have a friend who told me 
this. When he was married, he had exactly five hundred ix>unds 
a year, and no means of adding to that income. So, as he oonld 
not increase his income, his business was to keep down his 
expenditure below it. But neither he nor his wife knew mnch 
about household management ; and he was a good deal victimised 
by his servants. After doing all he could to economise, he found, 
at the end of the third month of his financial year, that he had 
spent exactly one hundred and twenty-five pounds. Four times 
one himdred and twenty-five pounds he calculated, made sis 
hundred pounds a year ; which was just one hundred more than 
he had got. So the debtor's prison appeared to loom in view, 
or some total change in his mode of life, which it seemed abnost 
impossible for him to make, without very painful circumstances : 
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and for weeks the thought almost drove him distracted. Bay 
and night it never was absent. At length, one day, brooding 
over his prospects, he suddenly discovered that four times one 
hnndred and twenty-five made just five hundred, and not six 
hnndred ; so that all his fears were groundless. He was relieved, 
he told me; but somehow his heart had been so burdened 
and sunk by thope anxious weeks, that, though the cause of 
anxiety was removed, it was a long time before it seemed to 
recover its spring.*' 

11—14. (11) best . . land, lit. of the song of the land, i.c. 
that on account of which the land was praised : " fruits 
celebrated in song." balm, u^o xxxvii. 25. honey, prob. not 
of bees, but juice of grapes boiled down to syrup, spices . . 
myrrh, see xxxvii. 25. nuts, pistachia-nuts. (12) take . . 
money, lit. money of repetition, oversight, rather than a 
design as feared at first. (13) take . . brother, a reluctant 
consent. (14) Almighty," all tilings possible to God. mercy, 
lit. bowels, bereaved, etc., blending of sorrow and resignation. 

The pressure of want, atid its power in tlw luinds of Providence. 
—I. How inexorable in its demands. Jacob is to deliver up 
Benjamin. II. How full of grace in its designs. By it alone 
can Jacob's house be delivered from the burden of deadly guilt.'' 

Bereaved indeed. — ^That Joseph was not dead, after aJl, makes 
no differience in our estimate of the father's grief. Entirely con- 
vinced of the death, as entire was his fellow-feeling with a 
modem's note of ejqplanation, varying in but Jone little word, 
after allowing for the difference of an unrecovered and unburied 
corpse— 

'' But he is in his grave, and oh. 
The difference to me I " 

Nor does it matter that possibly in after years a faint surmise of 
doubt as to Joseph's actual death may have feebly possessed him ; 
for it is noteworthy that although he plainly tells his remaining 
sons, " Me have ye bereaved of my children : Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not '* — ^and hence his dread of their taking Benjamin 
away. Yet is he represented as saying a chapter later, " The one 
went from me, and I said, surely he is torn in pieces, and I saw 
him not since : " words which admit of the recognition of a 
doubt, however dim and comfortless. At the time his conviction 
was, " Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces." And therefore 
did he not only refuse to be comforted when all his sons and all 
his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but he declared that 
he would go down into the grave tmto his son mourning. 

" It is too true an evil ; gone he is ; 
And what's to come of my despised time 
Is nought but bitterness." 

15 — ^18. (16) and . . Joseph, with the evidence of their 
truthfulness. (16) bring . . home, they are now taken to 
Joseph's house, slay, lit, kill a killing, dine, eat. (17) man 
. . house, they become the g^iests of their banished brother. (18) 
afraid* . . house, expecting a severer examination, and an 
excuse for punishment, that . . us, lit. that he may roU him- 
oelf upon us. 

TeTTur^ if a guilty conscience (v. 18). — ^A guilty conscience — I. 
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' month.' Send 
amessen^rerwith 
a message to de- 
liver, and ask him 
on his return, 
what he said, he 
will reply, '.4c- 
cording to your 
mouth.f^-Roberts. 

e Dr. Boyd. 

Jacob 
consents, 
and sends a 
present 

a Ne. i. 11; Ps. 
xxxvii. 5. 

"The iron hand 
of necessity com-' 
mands, and her 
stem decree is 
supreme law, to 
which the gods 
even must sub- 
mit In deep 
silence rules the 
uncounselled 
sister of eternal 
fate. Whatever 
she lays upon 
thee, endure ; 
perform what- 
ever she coia- 
m&niB:' -G&ethe. 

V. 11—14. /. II. 
Oumey, 3i.A.,5'3; 
Rp. Wilson, iii. 13; 
R. iram«r,il.l6. 

"When God will 
educate a man. 
He compels him 
to learn bitter 
lessons. He 
sends him to 
school to the 
necessities ra- 
ther than to the 
graces, that by 
knowing all suf- 
fering he may 
know also the 
eternal consola- 
tions."— C'cZia 
Burleigh. 

h Lange. 

cF. Jacox,B.A. 



Joseph 
invites his 
brethren to 
dine with 
him 

a Pb. lUL ft. 

"What* strange 
thing an old dead 
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sin laid away in 
a secret drawer 
of the Boal is! 
Most it some 
time or other be 
moistened with 
tears, until it 
comes to li'e 
again, and begins 
to stir in oar 
consciousness, as 
the dry wheat 
animalcule, look- 
ing like a grain 
of dust, becomes 
alive if it is wet 
with a drop of 
water? ^"—HoirMs. 

h Roberts. 



th«y tell 
Joseph's 
steward the 
story of the 
xaoney 

o Ge. xviiL 4; 
zxiv. 32. 

"It is with 
honesty in one 
particular an with 
wealth, — those 
that have the 
thing care less 
about the credit 
of it than those 
who have it not. 
No poor man 
can well afford 
to be thought so, 
and the less of 
honestyaflnished 
rogue possesses 
the less he can 
afford to be sup- 
X>0Bed to want 
it."— CW^on. 



Joseph 

inaiurM 
ooacerxilxiff 

his father 

•* It is a proof of 
boorishness to 
confer a favour 
with a bad grace; 
it is the act of 
givtag that is 
hard and pain- 
ful How little 
does a smile 
cost!"— La Umy- 
ire. 

**He gives not 
best that gives 
most ; but he 
gives most who. 



Always dreads the worst. II. Misinterprets passing events. III. 
Betrays a craven fear. 

'^ Ihll vpon 118.'' — ^The margin has this^ " Boll MtnBelf npon 
us." (Job XXX. 14. ; Psa. xxii. ; 8. xxxvii. 5. ; Prov. xvi. 3.) Forto 
say a man roHs himself npon another, is the Eastern way of 
saying he falls npon him. Is a person beaten or injmed by 
another : he says of the other, '^ He rolled himself npon me." Ot 
the indiyidnal who is always trying to live npon another, who is 
oontinually endeavonring to get something out of him, it is said, 
"That fellow is for ever rolling himself upon him." So, also, 
" I will not submit to his conduct any longer ; I will beat him, 
and roll myself upon him." Has a man committed an offence, he 
is advised to go to the offended, and roU himself npon him. 
A person in great sorrow, who is almost destitute of friends, asks 
in his distress, " Upon whom shall I roll myself ? " When men or 
women are in great misery, they wring their hands and roll 
themselves on tiie earth. Devotees roll themselves round the 
temple, or after the sacred car.* 

19 — 25. (19) steward . . ^ouse, the slave has now servants 
under him in his own house, they . . house, fearing to enter. 

(20) O sir, etc., they wished to clear themselves of all suspicion. 

(21) our . . weight, not rejected because deficient, we . . 
hand, as not belon^ng to us. (22) we . . sacks, i.e. we did 
not purloin it. (23) and he said, etc.^ the steward was 
evidently in his master's secret. X . . money, doing with it as 
I was bid. he . . them, happy reunion of the brothers. (24) 
water . . feet, oust, rite of hospitality.' (25) ready, arranged 
it. present, see v. 11. heard . . there, prob. were infanned 
by the steward. 

T?ie money found in the sacks. — According to this verse, the 
sons of Jacob tell Joseph's steward that they had opened their 
sacks at the inn, and found eveiy man's money then, whereas it 
would seem, from the account in chap, xlii., only one sack was 
opened at the inn, and the rest found their money on opening 
their sacks at home. Keil observes that there is no real difficulty. 
The one sack opened at the inn had the money in ite mouth, the 
rest, surprised at this, also opened their sacks, but found no 
money ; it was only on emptying their sacks that they discovered 
theirs. So he proposes to trajislate, " A man's money was in the 
mouth of his sack " — every not being in the Hebrew. 

26—28. (2f)) bowed . . earth, dream fulfilled onoe more. 
(27) Is . . wellP lit. is there peace to your father? (28) they 
. . alive, good news fr. a far cotmtry. bowed . . obeisance, 
token of respectful homage. 

Home news (v. 27). — ^I. The great prince thinking of his shep- 
herd-father. A hint to young men who get on in the world. II. 
A brother interested in his brethren's we&are. 

Friendliness in adversity. — ^As it is with the deer that is hunted, 
when the huntsman goes into the park, he rouses the whole herd, 
and they all run together ; but if one be shot, and they see the 
blood run down, they will soon push him out of their oontpany. 
Or, as a man being in his travel upon the road, and tiieie beinga 
sun-dial set up in the way, if the son shine, he will stop oat of 
his way to take notice of it ; but if the sun do not shine, he wiU 
go by a hundred times and never regard it. So let but tiisjon of 
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pEosperity ehine npon a man, then who but he ? he shall have 
friends more than a gtx)d many ; bnt if a cloudy day come, and 
take away the sonshine, he may easily number his acquaintismce. 
And so when a man gt)e8 on in the credit of the world, he shall be 
welcome into all companies, and much made of by every one ; but 
if he come once to be i^ot, and disgrace put upon Mm, then 
he shall soon x>6n>eiye a cloud in every man's face, no one so 
much as regarding him." 

29^31: (29) God . . son, express, denoting not diff. of age 
but rank. (30) bowel8,<> Le, heart, feelings, he . . there, 
privacy : tears of joy. (31) he . . face, to remove signs of tears, 
and . . himself, regaining his self -composure, set on bread= 
let thq dinner be served. 

JoieplCs state of soul at the aiypearaiice of Benjamin (v. 30). — 
I. His joy. II. His deep emotion. III. His doubt, and tie modes 
of testing it. 1. The feast; 2. The cup; 3. The claim to 
Benjamin. If at the first meeting with his brethren Joseph had 
to skuggle with his ill-humour, he has now to contend with the 
emotians of fraternal love.* 

Eastern salntations. — "The forms of salutation in the East 
wear a much more serious and religious air than those in use 
among the nations of Europe. " God be gracious unto thee, my 
son," were the words which Joseph addressed to his brother 
Benjamin. In this country, it would be called a benediction : but 
Chaidin asserts, that in Asia, it is a simple salutation, and used 
there instead of those offers and assurances of service which it is 
the custom to use in the West. The Oriestals, indeed, are exceed- 
ingly eloquent in wishing good and the mercy of God on all 
occasions to one another, even to those they scarcely know ; and 
yet their compliments are as hollow and deceitful as those of 
any other people. This appears from Scripture, to have been 
always their character : " They bless with their mouths, but th^ 
corse inwardly." These beneidictory forms explain the reason, 
why the fiacred vmters so frequently call the salutation and fare- 
well of the East, by the name of blessing. "« 

" God be gracious unto thee, my son," was the address of Joseph 
to his brother Benjamin ; and iu this way do people of respecta- 
bility or years address their inferiors or juniors. '' S<m, give me 
a little water." " The sun is very hot ; I will rest under your 
shade, my 6on."<< 

32 — 84. (32) set . . himself . . themselves . . Egyptians, 
caste^xclusiveness in Egypt. Egjrptiazis . . Hebrews, i.e. 
it was contrary to custom wh. is "the king of men."« that . . 
Egyptians, who regarded peculiar religious ceremonies in eat- 
ing. Prob. Joseph had reelect to the feelings of his brethren.* 
(33) firstborn . . youth, they were arranged ace. to age. men 
. . another, wondering how iheir age had been discovered. (34) 
took . . him, the ohoi6e6t food fr. the chief table.' five, the 
Egyjjtian special number.** drank . . merry ,« lit. they drank freely. 

Mfsterions selections (v. 34). — Some persons in the world have 
five times as much as others. These differences in human cir- 
cnmstances — I. Often excite wonder. II. Are often the effect of 
a Divine purpose. III. Need not prevent the real enjoyment of 
those who have least : they all '' were meny/* yet only one had 
the sign of great favour. 
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gives best. If 
then I cannot 
give 'bonntifuUy, 
yet I will give 
freely ; and what 
I want in my 
hand, supply by 
my heart. He 
gives well that 
gives willingly." 
— A. Warvfiek. 
a Spencer, 

Joseph 
recognlseB 
Benjamin 
a Jer. zzxi. 20; 
1 Ki. Hi. '26. 
Yearn, to feel 
earnest denire; 
A.8. geomian—' 
geomy desirous; 
Ice., girnOj to 
desire; {rtom, de- 
sirous. 

" Joy is the hap- 
piness of love. 
It is love exult- 
ing. It is love 
aware of its own 
felicity, and rest- 
ing in riches, 
which it has no 
fear of exhaust- 
ing. It is love 
taking a view of 
its treasures, and 
surrendering it- 
self to bliss 
without fore- 
boding." — Rev, J. 
Hamilton. 
" He who can 
conceal his joys 
is greater than 
he who can hide 
his grief8."--/,a- 
vater. 
b Lange. 
c Dr. Paxton, 
d Robert*. 

the banouet 
and Benja- 
min's xnesB 

a Pindar. 

b Ex. viil. 26. 

c 1 S. ix. 23. 

Mess, food served 
up ; It, messa ; 
messOf a messen- 
ger, a course at 
table; Lat., mtV/'o, 
misswnj to send. 

dGe.xli.34;zIv. 
22, xlvii. 2, 24; 
Is. zlz. 18. 

"The reason ia 
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stated to have 
been, that the 
Egyptiaas recog- 
nised only five 
planets.** — Al^ 
ford. 

finthriati 
suntr—Vttlg. 

•' A well-govern- 
ed appe'ice is a 
great p«rt of 
liberty."— &iieca. 

/WHkuuon. 
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Joseph 
orders his 
oup to be pnt 
into 

Benjamin's 
sack 

a In Jer. xxxv. 
.% pots; in Ex. 
xxy. 81, xxxvii. 
17, it— the calix 
of sculptured 
flowers. " The 
Eg>ptians draok 
out of brazen 
cups." — Haver- 
nick, 

b ''Not that 
Joseph practised 
any kind of divi- 
natiuu ; but as 
the whole tran- 
saotion was 
merely intended 
to dec-ive his 
brethren for a 
short time, he 
might as well 
affect divinttion 
by his cap, as he 
affected to be- 
lieve they had 
stolen it . * * — 
Clarke. 

e Dditxach. 

they are 
pursued and 
oharff ed ^rith 
theft 

" Honest policy 
is a good friend, 
both to our safety 
and to our use- 
fulness. The 
serpeni^s head 
(provided it be 
not akin to the 
old serpent) may 



Egyptian chairs.—'' The house of a wealthy person was always 
f umidked with chairs. Stools and low seats were also used, the 
seat being only from eight to fourteen inches high, and of wood, 
or interlaced with thongs: these, however, may be considered 
equivalent to our rush-bottomed chairs, and probably belonged to 
persons of humble means ; and many of i^efauteuiU were of the 
most elegant form ; they were made of ebony and other rare 
woods, inlaid with ivory, and very similar to some now used in 
Europe. The legs were mostly in imitation of those of an animal ; 
and lions' heads, or the entire body, formed the arms of large 
fauteuils, as in the throne of^ Solomon, 1 Kings x. 19. Some, 
again, had folding legs, like our camp stools."/ 



CHAPTER THE FORTY-FOURTH, 

1 — 5. (1) steward . . house, lit. him that was over his 
house. (2) cup,« bowl, he . . spoken, the steward was in 
Joseph's confidence. (3) soon . . lig^ht, that they might travel 
in the cool of the day. (4) when . . city, so tiiat the event 
would not be publicly observed, wherefore . . g^ood, reminding 
them of the good they had received fr. Joseph. (5) divineth,^ 
lit. reminding them of it, i.e. learns experimentally by means 
of it. 

The more haste the less speed (v. 3). — ^I. The hasty start : 1. 
Early morning : 2. Glad to leave Egypt behind ; 3. Hopes of 
soon arriving at home ; 4. Joy at success of their mission. Ben- 
jamin safe. II. The unexpected overtaking : 1. The race is not 
to the swift; 2. Man proposes, God disposes; 3. Providence 
sometimes checks the rapid progress of men. 

Divining cvps. — This cup, or goblet, which is described as a 
well-known possession of Joseph's, is called a divining vessel. 
The word literally means to " whisper " or " mutter incantations," 
and it was applied to a kind of divination which proceeded by 
signs or symbols. There were two ways by whi<ii the goblet 
was used. In the first, they poured clean water into it, and then 
looked into the water for representations of future events. In 
the second, they filled the vessel with water, and then dropped 
into it pieces of gold, silver, or precious stones, and, by the 
appearances which these producai, prognostics were formed. 
But we cannot infer for certain from the reference to this cup. 
that Joseph had adopted this Egyptian practice, which would 
have been a censurable act on his part. It is likely that the 
steward only meant to imply thereby that it was an article which 
was sacred. 

6 — 0. (6) spake . . words, with assumed roughness of 
manner. (7) God . . things, they professed to live in the fear 
of God. (8) behold, etc.^ tiiey appeal in self -vindication to this 
proof of honesty. (9) both . . bondmen, a hast^ speech of 
wh. they soon repented. 

Tlve lumesty of tlie dishonest (v. 9). — ^I. Marked by hasty speech : 
violent self -vindication, vaunting promises. II. Marked by much 
thoughtlessness : possibility of circumstantial evidence over* 
looked. III. When the difi^onest defend an action which they 
may have performed honestly, or repudiate an unjust ohaige, 
they do so unnaturally, and betray their real oharaoter. 
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Scrupulous honesty, — ^A Rnssiaii was trayelliiig from Tobolsk 
to Beresow. On the road, he stopped over night at the hat of an 
Ostiaok. In the moming, on oontinning his journey, he dis- 
covered that he had lost his purse, oontaimng about one hundred 
rabies. The son of the Ostiack, a boy of fourteen years of age, 
found the purse while out hunting ; but, instead of taking it up, 
he went and told his falser, who was equally unwilling to touch 
it, and ordered the boy to cover it with some bushes. A few 
months after, the Russian returned, and stopped at the same hut ; 
but the Ostiack did not recognise him. He related the loss he 
had met with. The Ostiack lurtiened very attentively ; and, when 
he had finished, *' You are welcome," said he. '' Here is my son, 
who will show you the spot where it lies. No hand has touched 
it bat the one which covered it, that you might recover what you 
had lost." « 

10—13. (10) now . . words, rash speech taken advantage 
of. (11) speedily, with the promptitude of conscious honesty. (12) 
began . . youn^st, though he knew where it was : he keeps 
np the appearance of justice. (13) they . . clothea, over- 
whelmed with sorrow and wonder that the cup was found at all, 
and more especially here, laded . . city, though at liberty to 
depart they would learn the fate of Benjamin. 

The cnp found in Be-f^amin's sack (v. 12). — Consider — ^I. That 
there is sorrow, and sorrow on a vast scale. 1. Sorrow was sent 
into the world as a preventive of greater sorrow ; 2. It g^ves 
occasion to the exercise of many an else impossible virtue ; 3. 
Tet this would be a lame excuse indeed for it, if it stood alone ; 
4. It can hardly be deemed right that such suffering as man 



endures should — even for the beneficent results that may flow 
from it — ^be inflicted on an innocent being. Then why should 
there be sorrow at all ? We answer, because of sin. II. Why 
that sorrow should so often smite us in the most sensitive place. 
Or, to take np the parable of the text, why should the cup be in 
B^jamin's sack ? It was put there — 1. Because no other would 
serve so well ; 2. To bring the brethren to a better mind ever 
after ; 3. To give Joseph the opportunity to make himself known 
to his brethren ; 4. To lead them out of the land of famine into 
the land of plenty. Learn — (1) To think more kindly of God 
and His dispensations ; as you see how much reason you have to 
expect sorrow, how littie right to look for joy ; (2) To under- 
stand the lesson the lesser sorrows are meant to teach, lest you 
need the greater ; (3) To take care lest you not only lose the joy 
but lose Ihe good the loss of joy was meant to give.* 

The reivard of honesty. — ^The religious tradesman complains 
that his honesty is a hindrance to his success ; that the tide of 
custom pours into the doors of his less scrupulous neighbours in 
the same street, while he himself waits for hours idle. My 
brother, do you think that Gk>d is going to reward honour, in- 
tegrity, highmindedness, with this world's coin ? Do you fancy 
that he wHL pay spiritual excellence with plenty of custom? 
Now, consider the price that man has paid for his success. Per- 
haps mental degradation and inward dishonour. His advertise- 
ments are all deceptive ; his treatment of his workmen tyrannical ; 
his cheap prices made possible by inferior articles. Sow that 
man's seed, and you will reap that man's harvest. Cheat, lie, 
advertise, be unscrupulons in your assertions, custom will come 
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well become a 
good Christian's 
body, especially 
if itbaveadoTe'H 
eye in it."— i/. 
ffenry. 

**If the thing 
you desire be 
good, I will do 
it wlthoat any 
bribe, because it 
is good: if it be 
not honest, I 
will not do it for 
all the goods in 
the world."— 
Epaminondeu. 
a Percy, 

the cup is 
found 



"Irritated 
day at the 



one 
bad 
faith of Madame 
Jay , Mlrabean 
said to her : 
• Madame Jay, if 
probity did not 
exist, we ought 
to invent it as 
the best means 
of getting rich.'" 
~~Dumont, 

•* The next 
natural beauty 
in the world is 
honesty and 
moral truth. For 
all beauty in 
truth. True fea- 
tures make the 
beauty of a face, 
and true propor- 
tions the beauty 
of architecture; 
as true measure 
that of harmony 
and music. In 
poetry, which is 
all fable, truth 
is still the ]>er- 
tecHon.^'-Sha/tes- 
buty, 

a J. B. FiggU, 
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Honest and 
courageous peo- 
ple have very 
little to say about 
either their cou- 
rage or their 
honesty. The sua 
has no need to 
boast of his 
brightness, nor 
tbe moon of her 
effulgence." — //. 
BaOou, 
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ihey are 
broQfirht 
beforeJo86XftlL 

a 8pk. Comm. 

h No. zxxlL 2a 

"Thesaomdoup 
is a symbol of 
the Nfle, into 
whose waters a 
golden and silver 
patera were an- 
nually thrown/' 
—Pliny. 

"Honesty needs 
no disguise nor 
ornament. Be 
plain.*'— 0/uuy. 

V. lA. T, C7oae, 
On Oen^ 801. 

c RobtrU* 

interceasioai 

a Qe. zxzviL 8. 
b Airord. 

"Has a beloved 
son been long 
absent, does the 
father anxiously 
desire to see 
him, he says, 
'Bring him, 
bring him, that 
the course of my 
eyes may be 
upon him.' *Ah» 
my eyes, do yon 
again see my 
son ? Oh, my 
eyes, is not this 
pleasure for 
you?"*— jRoierti: 

" A sentence well 
couched takes 
both the sense 
and the under- 
standing. I love 
not those cart- 
rope speeches 
that are longer 
tban the memory 
of men can 
fathom."— Fa- 
thorn. 

e Roberta. 

lie recalls ilM 
torxner Tiait 



to jGVL But if the price is too dear, let him have his harvest, 
aad take joaa, Yonxs is a clear oonsdeiice) a puce nnnd, leoti- 
tuda withixL and mthoot. Will you part; -widt thafc for his? 
Then, why do yovooanplain.? Be has^paid liiff pnoe: you do not 
choose to pay it.* 

14 — ^17. (14) for . . there, awaiting their return. (IS) wot 
. . divine P lie " here adapts himself and his language to his 
character as it would naturally appear in the eyes of his 
brethren.''^ (16) Judali, as esp. interested in the safety of 
Benjamin, wliat . . ourselves P his words show the utmost 
pertorbation of mind, iniquity, i* lie cannot regard this as an 
accident, nor perceive any human purpose% we . . found, they 
wiU not separate themselves fr. Benjamin. (17) God^ . so, 
punish the innocent with the guilty, but . . found, and he 
alone, he . . servant, Benjamin to whose safety they were 
pledged. gBt . . father, wtt^oat Benjamin as once th^ had 
gone withont Joseph. 

I¥ostrati/m.^^lTa. 181^ two globe-lamps were stolen from the 
Wesleyan chapel in Trinoomalee. Being convinced that it was 
some of the workmen, the constable was direoted- to f eixah the 
men immediately. About ten o'clock at night they were all 
brought on the premises. Seeing one of them much agitated, 1 
inquured of him if he did not thLik I knew something about it 
He fell at n^y feet like a person dead, and cried out, "True! 
true I I ha^e defoe it ! I have dene it t " « 

18 — 21. (18) Judah, who pleaded for the slaveiy of Joseph 
now an advocate for the liberation of Benjamin, came . . him, 
stepping forward in advance of the rest, let . . servant,, now 
pl^bding for one who appears to be guilty. (19) saying., 
brother, he recalls a former interview. (20, 21) and we 
said," etc., " it hence appears that it was the exact state of the 
case, or Judah would not have ventured to appeal to Joseph's 
recollection of it." * 

Tlie chief speaker. — ^In India a company of people have always 
some one amongfst them who is known and acknowledgfed to be 
the chief speaker ; thusy should they fall into trouble, be will be 
the person to come forward and plead wi& the superior. He 
will say, " My lord, I am indeed a very ignorant man, and am. 
not worthy to speak to you : were I of high caste, x>erhaps my 
Lord would hear me. May I say two or three words 1 " Some of 
the party will then speak in an encouraging tone, " Yes, yes, oux 
lord will hear you." He then proceeds, — " Ah, my lord 1 your 
mercy is known to all ; great is your wisdom ; you are even as 
a king to us : let, then, your- servants find favour in your sight." 
After this introduetion, like that of Judah, he relates the whole 
afiEair, forgetting no - circumstance which has a tendency to ex- 
culpate him and his companions; and everything which can 
touch the .feelings of the jtedge will be gently brought before 
him. As he draws to a conclusion his pa^os increases, his com- 
panions put out their hands in a supplicating manner, aocom- 
IMUiied by other gesticulations ; their tears begin to flow, and 
with one voice they cry, " Forgive us this time, and we will 
never offend you more."* 

22—26. (22) if. . die, compaaed wttih his own case Josefdi 
would new see thai their hearts wece changed tawaids their 
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fatihec (23) except . . more, his presence theiefore is a proof 
of oiir dire neceasi^. (24 — 26) They afisured Joseph that th^ 
had f aitihfully reported his words. 

Watii. of paternal affection. — ^A muXafcto yonth one day called 
on a respeotsUsle gentlenuoi of BaJLtimore, ixd^ with teai» in his 
eyes, beggied tor aasifltanGe. *' My father and mother," says he, 
" are about. to sell me to Georgia." " Your father and moldier ! " 
lepiied the gentlemen with surprise : " what right have they to 
sell yon?" " My fathev;" answered the b^, '' is a white man, 

Ur. , a merchant in this place. My mother is a yellow 

womaB. She has had several children by him, all of whom have 
been sold to Greorg^a but myself. He is this moment bargaining 
with a slaye-trader for me." The gentleman promised his assist- 
ance, but too late ; the bargain was already made. The unf ortn- 
aate youth was immediately borne off, in spite of teaass exeora- 
tioBB, and entceatiee, handcuffed and chained, and dxiyen like 
a.brate to a distant market. 

27—29. (27) wife, he speaks of Bachel with an affection 
that exclnded the rest fr. his thoughts. (28) surely . . piecee, 
" fr. these words prob. for the first time Joseph learns what had 
been JacoVs belief as to his son's fate."" (29) and if ,. etc., 
aee zlii. 38. 

Filial and fraternal affoctwn. — k. short time since, just at sun- 
set on a summer's day, I went to the grave of a dear sister of 
mine. Her two little boys went with me. When we had arrived 
there, I saw four little rose-bushes standing, two at the head, and 
two at the foot of the g^rave, bending over, as if to meet and 
hang over the grave. " That is her grave— our mother's grave." 
said one of the boys. ^' And those rose-bushes ? " said I, as the 
tears started in my eyes. " Those," said the eldest, " brother and 
I and father set soon after she was laid there. Those two at the 
head she planted in the garden herself, and we took th^n up and 
set them theie, and call them ' Mother's bushes.' " '' And what 
do you remember about your dear mother, my boys 1 " " Oh ! 
everything." "What in particular?" "Oh, this uncle, that 
there never was a day since I can remember in which she did 
not take us to her closet, and pray with us, unless ^e was. sick 
on the bed." I^ever did that sister seem so dear to me as at that 
moment : and never did my heart feel so full a hope in the words 
which were engraved on the tombstone : — 

" No mortal woes 
Can reach the x)eacef ul sleeper h^e. 
While angels watch her soft repose."* 

80—34* (30) life . . l]fe,<* lit. his soul is bound up in his 
(the lad's) souL (31) servants . . g^raTe, a politic taking of the 
oonseqnences upon tiiemselves.* (32) surety, see xliii. 9. (33) 
servant . . brethren, <^ " whatever sufferings may betide me I 
wiU firmly endure them, if by so doing I may ransom my 
brotiber."<< (34) evil . . father, lit, wh. shall find my faither, 
ix. the sorrow wh. shall consume him. 

Pattenubl and filial affection (v. 30). — I. This fact (which we 
ofteEEL find illustrated) may be viewed from the fatiier's side. 
We see- fathers whose lives seem to be bound up in their sons' 
lives. 1. This, is often altogether apart from the charaeter of 
the sen. The faiiier loves him, though he may be v«Ey fooliah 
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"It was neoesx 
aary that Jndah 
should remind 
the Egyptfan lord 
that it was by hla 
express com* 
mand their 
father had been 
CO mpelled to oon- 
sent to the depar- 
ture of Benja- 
mhi."— ifttfo. 

"The man who 
melts with social 
s ympa thy, 
thoaghnot allied, 
is than a thou- 
sand kinsmen of 
more worth."— 
Euripides, 

he desoribes 
his father's 
reluctance to 
part with 
Besidamin 



a Sf^. Camm, 



"Affection, in a 
philosophical 
sense, refers to 
the manner in 
which we are 
affected by any- 
thing for a con- 
tinnance, 
whether jMiinfnl 
or pleasant; but 
in the common 
sense, it may be 
defined to be a 
settled bent of 
mind towards a 
particular being 
or thing;' — C 
Buck. 



b Dr. J. Todd, 



he offers to be 
bondman in 
place of 
Benjamin 

a Gk. "His. soul 
hangetji on- this 
man's soul.** 
CAo/.** His soul is 
beloTed unto him 
as his owftBOuI." 

»"Jttdfth is fear- 
ful of giving 
offence byplatnly 
stating that the 
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death vhloh 
threatened their 
father might be 
considered as 
cansed by the 
Egyptian's onjnst 
and unfounded 
suspicions."— 

e Ex. xxxiL 82. 

d Kitto. 

e The Hive. 

**There is so 
little to redeem 
the dry mass of 
follies and errors 
from which the 
materials of this 
life are composed 
that anything to 
love or to rever- 
ence becomes, as 
it were, the Sab- 
bath for the 
mind."— ^/on. 
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Joseph 
reveals 
himself 

aOcxlii. 8: Ac. 
vlLia 

**He was not 
willing that any 
should be wit- 
nesses of his own 
passion, or his 
brethren's for- 
mer faults." — 
Kidder, 

*'The very so- 
ciety of joy re- 
doubles it; so 
that, whilst it 
lights upon my 
friend it re- 
bounds upon my- 
self, and the 
brighter his 
candle bums the 
more easily will 
it light mine."— 

SOHtli. 

hChardin, 
"It is said of 
Joseph, 'He wept 
aloud;' in the 
original, * gave 



and wicked (David and Absalom) ; 2. It is seen in the father's 
earnest and oontinaed labour that the son may be clothed and 
educated ; 3. It is also seen in the father^s soUcitnde when his 
son is ill. He g^ves up work ; helps to watch and nurse. The 
neig:hbours see something is amiss ; they ask. " My son is ilL" 
And, as of Jesus once, people say of the father, " Behold I how 
he loved him 1 '' II. IJiis fact may also be viewed from the son's 
side. 1. Elder children should be especially tender to the 
younger, for the father's sake as well as their own. He has a 
pecuHar fondness for the young and helpless ; 2. All children 
should be kind and dutiful to their parents, seeing how one life 
may be bound up in another ; 3. This may recall the love of Grod 
for His only Son, and suggest our duty to that Son for the 
Father*s sake.« 

The insolvent negro. — A negro of one of the kingdoms on the 
African coast, who had become insolvent, surrendered himself to 
his creditor, who, according to the established custom of the 
country, sold him for a slave. This affected his son so much 
that he came and reproached his father for not selling his chil- 
dren to pay his debts ; and, after much entreaty, he prevailed on 
the captain to accept him., and liberate his father. The son was 
put in chains, and on the point of sailing to the West Indies, 
when the circumstances coming to the knowledge of the 
governor, he sent for the owner of the slaves, paid the money 
that he had given for the old man, and restored the son to his 
father. 



CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 3. (1) Joseph, clearly perceiving their love for their 
father and brother, cause . . zne, the scene too sacred for 
merely curious eyes. Joseph . . brethrezi,^ they being known 
to him all along. (2) and . . aloud, lit. gave forth his voice in 
weeping. (3) I am Joseph, the most astounding words they 
had heajid in Egypt, doth . . live P his first question is concern- 
ing his father, and . . him, their memory silenced them, for 
. . presence, not knowing but he would avenge himself. 

The lost brother found (v. 3). — I. The time having come for 
him to reveal himself, he commanded all to go out — 1. That 
none of his subordinates might see the g^reat minister of state 
unmanned ; 2. That none might witness the abject repentance 
of his brethren, and learn their crime. II. The disclosure itself. 
1. I am Joseph (ilL '^ I am Jesus whom thou persecuted") ; 2. 
His first question. III. Its effect. 1. Silence (ill. '* and he was 
speechless ") ; 2. Confusion of face ; 3. Fear. They knew not 
what might be done to them. 

Lond manifestations of feeling. — " This is exactly the genius of 
the people of Asia, especially of the women. Their sentiments 
of joy or of grief are properly transports ; and their transports 
are ungovemed, excessive, and truly outrageous. When any one 
returns from a long journey, or dies, his family burst into cries 
that may be heard twenty doors off ; and this is renewed at dif • 
ferent tunes, and continues many days, according to the vigour 
of the passion. Especially are tihese cries long in the case of 
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death, and frightful ; for their moumijig is right-down despair, 
and an image of hell. I was lodged, in ti^e year 1676, at 
Ispahan, near the Boyal Square : the mistress of tifie next house 
to mine died at that time. The moment she expired, all the 
family, to the number of twenty-five or thirty people, set up 
such a furious cry, that I was quite startled, and was above two 
houis before I coidd recover myself. These cries continue a 
long time, then cease sdl at once ; l^ey begin again as suddenly 
at daybreak, and in concert. It is this suddenness which is so 
terrifying, together with a greater shrillness and loudness than 
one would easily imagine. This enraged kind of mourning, if 1 
may call it so, continued forty days ; not equally violent, but 
wi^ diminution from, day to day. The longest and most violent 
acts were when they washed the body, when they perfumed it, 
when they carried it out to be interred, at making the ip.- 
ventory, and .when they divided the effects. You are not to 
suppose that those that were ready to split their throats with 
dying out wept as much ; the greatest part of them did not shed 
a single tear through the whole tragedy." * 

4 — 8* (4) come . . you,^ they prob. shrank back afraid, 
and . . near, trembling but hoping against hope, brother, 
hitherto a brother disguised, whom . . Egypt, fr. whom 
therefore ye may justly expect punishment. (5) for . . life,^ 
sin overruled by Divine mercy, and made subservient to the ends 
of infinite benevolence. (6) earing, ploughing. (7) preeerve 
. . earth, lit, to make you a remnant in the earth, save . . 
deliverance, lit. to preserve your lives to a great deliverance. 
(8) 80 . . God, he interprets his painful past by the light of 
Providence, father, as a nourisher or adviser. 

The duty of self-forgiveness (v. 5). — Let us consider our sins in 
— r. Their aspect towards God. Viewed on this side, they bear 
the inscription — acts of enmity and rebellion. They were de- 
signed, and carried through, and completed, in defiance of His 
\vilL At the same time, if these sins are repented of, and if we 
have true faith in the blood of the Redeemer, there is an 
appointed balm for this wound. TI. Their effects upon man. 
'' One sinner destroyeth much good." One sin is like a leak in a 
ship — ^it lets in many more.^ 

The wido7v and the Turk. — During the struggle of the Greeks 
to retain their liberty, a body of Turks were, in 1824, encamped 
in a part of Greece, and committed every kind of outrage upon 
the inhabitants. One of t^ese barbarians, an officer, had pursued 
a Greek girl, who took refuge in the house of a widow. The 
widow met him at the door, and mildly attempted to dissuade 
him from forcing his way in to seize the girl. Enraged, he drew 
his sabre ; but when in tiie act of attempting to cut down the 
widow, it snapped in two pieces before it reached the victim. 
The wretch paused, yet drew a pistol to accomplish his purpose, 
but it missed fire ; and when in the act of drawing a second, he 
was forcibly dragged away by one of his companions, who ex- 
claimed, " Let her alone. Do not you see that her time is not 
yet come ? " Resolved, however, on taking some revenge, he 
carried off her infant child to the camp ; but, as though Provi- 
dence designed to frustrate all his designs on this occasion, 
whilst he was asleep, the diild was carried back to the widow by 
one of his own men.** 
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forth hla voice in 
weeping.' In 
this way in 
the East do they 
still speak. 'How 
loudly dldhe give 
forth his voice, 
and weep!* 
'That child is for 
ever giving forth 
its voice.* The 
violence of their 
sorrow is very 
great, and may 
be heard at a con- 
siderable dis- 
tance.** — Roberts. 

" Jeys aro oar 
wings, sorrows 
are our spurs."— 
Richter. 

he comforts 
his brethren 

a Is. xl. 2; 2 Co. 
U. 6, 7. 

b Ge. 1. 20; Fs. 
cv. 17—19. 
Ear, to plough. 
A. S. erian; L. 
aro: Gk. oroo — 
rootar,toplongh. 

V. 4. J. WiUisont 
169; Dr. J. Lang- 
home, i. 93; Dr. 
8. Carr, iv. 2ia 

c Homilist. 

** The decrees of 
Providence are 
inscrutable, in 
spite of man*B 
short-sighted en- 
deavours to dis- 
pose of events 
according to his 
own wishes and 
his own pur- 
poses ; there is 
an intelligence 
beyond his 
reason, which 
holds the scales 
of justice and 
promotes his 
well-being, in 
spite of his puny 
efforts.*'— J. 
Morier. 

"There's a di" 
vinity that 
shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them 
how we will."— 
Shatupeare. 

dOheever. 
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he bboSUb a 
meflsaireito 
his father 

'^It is more 
beautiful to over- 
come injury by 
the power of 
kindness than to 
oppose to it the 
obstinaey of 
hatred."— r. 
Maximtu. 

''Let yonr best 
]ove drawto that 
point whioh 
seeks bestto pre- 
serve it." — Shake- 
speare. 

"Kind hearts are 
more than coro- 
nets, and simple 
faith than Nor- 
man blood." — 

he embraoee 
all hie 
hrethren 

a Ac. vli. 14, 15. 
h Ps. zzz. 6. 
"The cheapest of 
all thhifcs is kind- 
ness, its exercise 
requiring the 
least possible 
trouble and self- 
sacrlflce. » Win 
hearts," said Bur- 
leigh to Queen 
Elizabeth, * and 
you have all 
men's hearts and' 
purses.* "-Smiles. 
" When people 
meet after long 
absence they fall 
on each otiier's 
shoulder or neck, 
and kiss or smell 
the part. A hus- 
band, -after long 
absence^issea or 
smells the fore- 
head, the eyes« 
the right and left 
cheeks, and the 
bosom, of his 
vrtSe.'^'-^Roberts. 
e Amine. 

Pharaoh's 

ooxnxnandto 

Joaex>h 

aNn.xvai.12,39. 
Stuff (Ge. zzxi. 
37; 1 S. X. 22; 
XXV. 18, etc.), fur- 
niture, baggage 
of an army or 



B — ^11. (9) Bay . . him, the bearers of ill news shall he the 
meflBengerB of glad tidiagfs. (10) GK>ahen, N.E. of Lower 
Egypt: region in Egypt nearest to Palestine. (11) <leBt . . 
poverty, he preferred personal oare to the precarious sending of 
<x)caBiox]iil supplies. 

Poor relatwns (v. 11). — I. Hieir eendition : jHKir, needy. II. 
Their prospeots: the worst still to oome, five -years mare of 
famine. III. Their helper: a fordther — 1. Whom -they had 
wronged ; 2. Grown rich and great, who was not ashsmed to 
own them. 

6rOd*g ppomdentMl ea/re of His people. — ^Mir. Peikins was often 
in gfzeat straits. Once he had only thxeepenoe left. Sis nieoe, 
on hearing it, was greatly affected ; bnt he said oheerfaUy, ^'Fear 
not, Gk>d will pro^e." In a little time a gentleman's servant 
knocked at the door, who brought him a present of a haonch of 
Yenison, together with some wheat and malt. Upon this, he 
took his niece by the hand, saying, ^* Do you «ee, child, here is 
venison, which is tiie noblest flesh, and the finest of the wheat 
for bread, and good malt for drink. Bid not I tell thee God 
would provide for us ? " They who trust in Providence shall not 
be foimken. 

12 — ^15. (12) Sezxjamin, who as a witness Jacob would more 
readily believe, znoxith . . you, in your own language by an 
interpreter no longer. (13) tell . . 8een,<^ that his father might 
be filled with confidence and share in their joy. (14) feel . . 
wept, loving his brother for his own and his fa&er's s&ke, (15) 
kissed . . thezn,^ not bestowing all his love on Benjamin 
alone, after . . hizn, mutual congratulations, perfect zeoon- 
ciliation, home news, bright anticipations. 

Beconciliation (v. 16). — I. Not solicited by the guilty parties : 
lihe injured made the first overture. II. !Not urged by circum- 
stances; as nearness of death, etc. III. ^ot marked by any 
reservatiGn. It was full and complete : so full that his brothers 
thought it impossible ; and, seventeen years after, begged the 
assurance of Joseph's forgiveness. 

Kindness to poor relations. — Ab one of the water-bearers at ihe 
fountain of the Fauxbourg St. €rermain, in Paris, was at his 
usual labours in August, 1766, he was taken away by a gentle- 
man in a splendid coach, who proved to be his own brother, and 
who, at the age of three years, had been carried away to India, 
where he made a considerable fortune. On his return to France 
he made inquiry respecting his family ; and hearing that he had 
only one brother alive, and that he was in the humble condition 
of a water-bearer, he sought him out, embraced him with great 
affection, and brought him to his house, where he gave btTn bills 
for upwards of a thousand crowns per annum.« 

16-^^0. (16) 'fasne, Tepexrt, histcnry. it . . well,.2i^. it was 
good in the eyes of Pharaoh. (17) Pharaoh consiidsratelyincwte 
Joseph's probable d^€»cy in inviting ^stean^ers, by in:vitiiig 
them himself. (18) -^gl've . . ^gYPt^ a royal leoompmse to 
Joseph, eat . . land,^ the very best of the pveductionB. (19) 
'i ntgOMB , wheeled vehicles anc. nsed in Egypt. (20) y e g wL 
. «.«teiff, be>not parsjoaienieiisly amacns to gatben all to^stsher, 
and <thns 4fliLay the journey, good . . yonars, the good bf ^the 
future should exempt us fr. anxiety concerning pseacBit things. 
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BoyaJ, bounty (v. 20).— -I. What Fharaoh did to Joseph* was i<jr 
Joseph's sake. What he did ior Joseph's bref^en unas not for 
their sake, but Joseph's. II. What the Great King does for as 
is for the aaike of our Brother, aot for 0or own. 

Ancient waggons. — *' The Hebrew word seems to be fairly ren- 
dered by the word ' waggons.' Wheel oarriages of some kmd <o(r 
other are eextainly int^ided ; and as, from other passages, we 
learn that they were coTered, at least sometimes, the b^t id«a 
we can form of them is, that they bore some resemblance to our 
tilted waggons. With some small exception, it may be said that 
wheel oarriages are not now employed in Africa or Western Asia ; 
but that they were anciently used in Egypt, and in what is now 
AsiatLC Turkey, is attested not only by history, but by existing 
sonlptazes and paintings. It would seem that they were not at 
this time used in Palestine, as, when Jacob saw them, he knew 
they must have come from Egypt. . Periiaps, however, he knew 
this by their peouHar shape." ^ 

21 — ^24. (21) g^av« . . way, for the journey to and fro. (22) 
gave . . raiment, such presents still common in the E. 
Benjamin . . raiment,^ as an evident token to Jacob that he 
sympothiBed with him in his love to Benjamin. (23) sent . . 
•maTmer, etc, as a pledge and foretaste of better things in 
store. (24) aee . . way, lit. be not stirred, i.e. do not fall into 
contentions ; do not g^ve way to criminations and reorimina- 
tians.^ Joeeph had not forgotten their old quarrelsome dis- 
position. 

Ckrigtian omuUntr (v. 24). — I. The true nature and ext^it of 
the caution suggested in the text. Compliance with it is not 
prevented by — 1. Difference of opmion ; 2. Diveonsity of temper ; 
3. A knowledge of the faults of others. II. Some proper motives 
to indooe us to comply with it. 1. We are brethren ; like the 
patnarohs we have one Eather ; 2. This advice is given us by 
oar own dear Brother ; Joseph here cautions his brethren ; 8. We 
are all gfuilty ; the brothers were all guilty in their former 
treatment of Joseph ; 4. We all hope to be forgiven, as they 
were fa^ven ; 5. Like them, we are all sojoomers in a strange 
land ; 6. Like them, we are all travelling to the same home.* 

Changes of raiment. — '' The vizier entered at another door, and 
their excellencies rose to salute him after their manner, which 
was returned by a little inclining of his head : after which he 
sat dewn on the comer of his sofa, which is the most honourable 
place : then his dianceUor, his kiahia, and the chiaeuz ba^w 
came aaid stood before him, till coffee was brought in ; after 
which, M. de Ghilteauneuf pres^irted M. de Ferriol to him, 
as his sncoesBor, who deUrered him the king his maker's letters, 
complimenting him as from his majesty and himself, to which 
the vizier answered very obligingly. Then, after some discourse, 
which turned upon the reciprocal readiness of propension 
towards the continuance of a good intelligence between the 
Porte and the court 'of France, which M. de Ferriol assured 
them that the king his xuaster was well disposed to cultivate 
sfaioeEely, they gave two dishes of ooffee to their exeeUenoies, 
yfUQi sweetnieats, and after that perfumes and sherbet. Then 
I^My eletiMd them with cajfeta/ns (t>r caftans^ of a silver brocade, 
wi& laxge silk flowers ; and to those that were admitted; into the 
apartments with them, they g»ve others of brocade, aJmest all 
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tray e I 1 e r. 

•'Therefore 
away, to get our 
ituff aboard.'* — 
Skedtespeare. 

" The people are 
fashioned ac- 
cording to the 
example of their 
king; and edicts 
are of less power 
than the model 
which his life ex- 
hibit — CVatM^ 
ian. 

b Dr. Kitio. 
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paortmff 

in;)aaction 



a 2 Ki. V. 
Zech. iii. 4. 
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b Bmh. Gk. 'Vdo 
not be angry;" 
Chal. •' donoteon- 
tend." 

c Dr. Manton. 

"A tender- 
hearted and com- 
passionate dispo- 
sition which in- 
clines men to pity 
and feel the^mis- 
fortunes" of 
others, and 
which is, even 
for its own sake, 
incapable of in- 
volving any man 
in ruin and 
misery, is of all 
tempers of mind 
tbe most ami- 
able; and though 
it seldom re- 
ceives much 
honour, is worthy 
of the highest."— 
Fielding, 

"The last, best 
fruit which 
comes to late per- 
fection, even in 
the kindliest 
soul, is tender- 
ness toward the 
hard, forbear- 
ance toward the 
unfortunate, 
warmth of heart 
toward the cold, 
philanthropy to- 
ward the misan- 
thropic."— £icA- 
Ur. 
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d Dela Afolraye, 

they return 
to Jacob 

a Ln.xxi7.11,34, 
41; Ps.czxyL1. 

b Ge. ziTi. 80. 



f T. 
B.D. 
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'"Tis strange^ 
but tme : for 
tmlh is always 
strange: stranger 
than flotion."— 
Byron. 

''Though it be 
honest, it is never 
good to bring 
bad news. Give 
to a gradons 
message an host 
of tongues; but 
let ill tidings tell 
thems elves, 
when they be 
left . " — Shakes- 
peare. 

V. 26 — 28. H. 
Blunt, 166; Bp. 
Conybeare, i. 428 ; 
Dr. T. F. Didbin, 
189. 

"There are joys 
which long to be 
our& God sends 
ten thousand 
truths, which 
come about us 
like birds seek- 
ing inlet; but we 
are shut up to 
them ; and so 
they bring us 
nothing, but sit 
and sing awhile 
upon the roof, 
and then fly 
away." — Beecher. 

d W. Jay. 
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God 

encourafires 
Jacob to ffo 
into Egypt 

a Ge. xxviii. 10, 
13, xxvi. 28—26, 
xxxi. 43. 



silk, except some slight gold or silver flowers, according to the 
custom usually observed towards all foreign ministers."^ 

26 — 28. (26) came . . father, and to his great delight 
Benjamin was safe. (26) fainted,' lit. was weakened, %.e. 
could scarcely believe so stoange a tale. (27) saw . . revived, 
his doubts removed and his soul was cheered by what he saw. 
(28) said . . enough, I am convinced and satisfied, see . . 
die,^ the sight of tbe prosperity of one so dear will make death 
ea^. ' 

Joseph and his brethren (w. 26, 27). — I purpose, in considering 
this text, to — I. Point out to you the truths which this history 
illustrates and confirms. 1. Qliat the Providence of God regu- 
lates the minutest matters ; and that He doeth aU things accord- 
ing to His will, both in heaven and earth ; 2. That wicked men, 
though following their own devices, and actuated solely by their 
own evil inclinations, do but bring to pass the secret purposes of 
the Most High ; 3. That Crod's people are often tried by great 
and long-continued affliction ; 4. That, however long or soundly 
conscience may sleep, when GU)d is pleased to arouse it, the most 
stout-hearted sinner will be struck with terror and alarm. II. 
Direct your attention to some of the lessons of instruction with 
which it may furnish us. We may learn from it — 1. To put full 
and entire trust in the promises of Crod ; 2. To maintain upright- 
ness and integrity in all our dealings, and to combine an active 
use of means witii an earnest prayer for blessing upon them ; 3. 
That, as Joseph behaved towai^ his brethren, so God often deals 
with His people, and with the same object— namely, to make 
them sensible of their sins, and to effect their humiliation ; 4. 
Not to be overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with good.'' 

Welcoming death. — ^A child at school welcomes every mes- 
senger from home to him ; but he desires most the messenger that 
comes for him. Joseph sends to Jacob, and for him, at once ; 
and his father not only heard the words, but saw the waggons. 
" Oh 1 these are really to carry me to him : I shall soon see my 
son, and die in peace." Such a messenger, Christian, is death to 
you. "Come," says God, "you have toiled long enough; you 
have feared long enough ; you have groaned long enough ; your 
warfare is accomplish^ ; enter the rest which the Lord your God 
giveth you. Come ; for all things are now ready." " But the 
swelling river rolls between." Fear not. The ark of the 
covenant will go before you, and divide the waves, and you shall 
pass over dry-shod. And then let the streams reunite, and con- 
tinue to flow on, you will not wish them to reopen for your 
return. What is misery to others is joy to you. " I shall go the 
way whence I shall not return."^ 



CHAPTER TBE FORTY-SIXTH. 

1— 7* (1) Beersheba . . Ieaac,« a place hallowed by sacred 
memories. (2) Israel . . Jacob,^ called by his old name bee. he 
would not at ^r^ prevail in Egypt. (3) fear . . Egypt, season- 
able encouragement. (4) down . . again ,<> the Divine presence 
a guarantee of safety. Joseph . . eves, if. when dying, Joseph 
should close his eyes. (6) sons . . father, <> they cared for him 
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as the chief thing* they brought fr. Oanaan. (6) goods ,« leaying 
behind only what was valaeless or immovable. (7) daughters , 
wh. implies that there were more than the one named, all . . 
Egypt, in all seventy souls. 

Fear not to go down into Egypt (v. 3). — I. The position in 
which Jacob was placed. He must have shuddered at the 
thought of going to dwell among heathen strangers. 1. It was 
a new scene and likely to be a t^dng one ; 2. Yet the way was 
evidently appointed for him, and therefore he resolved to go. 
II. What is frequently the position of believers now : they are called 
to perils and temptations altogether untried. At such seasons let 
them — 1. Imitate Jacob's example; then shall they have— (1) 
His companion ; (2) His promise. 2. Exercise his confidence./ 

The dy'uig father. — In tiiie East, a father, at the point of death, 
is always very desirous that his wife, children, and grand-children 
should be with him. Should there be one at a, distance, he will 
be immediately sent for, and until he arrive, the father will 
mourn and complain, " My son, will you not come ? I cannot 
die without you." When he arrives, he will take the hands of 
his son, and kiss them, and place them on his eyes, his face, and 
mouth, and say, " Now I die."f 

8—16. (8) names . . Egypt, how long would the list be of 
those who went out of Egypt? (9) Hanocho (i7iitiated), 
Phallu« {distinguished) or Pallu. Hezron^ (enclosed), Oarxni 
{nnedresser). (10) Jeznuel<' (day of God) or Nemuel. Jamin 
{prosperity)^ Ohad (united). Jachin (Jirmness) or Jarib. 
&>liar (whiteness) or Zerah. Shaul (desired). (11) Ger8lion<< 
{expitlsw7i) or Gershom. Eohatli' (assembly) fr. whom de- 
scended the Eohathites, one of ti^e three grt. fame, of the tr. of 
Levi. Merari/ (unhappy), (12) Er . . Canaan, see xxxviii. 
6—10. Hamul (spared). (13) Tola (a worm). Phuvah 
(mouth) also Pua^ and Puah.* Job (? desire) or Jashub' (he 
turns). Shimron (watch post). (14) Sered (fear). Elon 
(an oak). Jahleel {hoping in God). (15) all . . three, i.«. 
including Jacob, but exclusive of Er, Onan, and prob. Leah 
herself. 

Different phases of history. — To be entirely just in our estimate 
of other ages is not only difficult — it is impossible. Even what 
is passing in our presence we see but through a glass darkly. 
The mind as well as the eye adds something of its own, before 
an image, even of the clearest object, can be painted upon it ; 
and in historical inquiries, the most instructed tiiinkers have but 
a limited advantage over the most illiterate. Those who know 
the most approach least to agreement. Tbe most careful in- 
vestigations are diverging roads ; the further men travel upon 
them, the greater the interval by which they are divided. In 
the eyes of David Hume, the history of the Saxon princes is 
''the scuffling of kites and crows." Father Newman would 
mortify the conceit of a degenerate England by pointing to the 
sixty saints and the hundred confessors who were trained in her 
H) jal palaces for the calendar of the blessed. How vast a chasm 
yawns between these two conceptions of the same era ! Through 
what common term can the student i>as8 from one into the other ? 
Or, to take an instance yet more noticeable, the history of England 
scarcely interests Mr. Macaulay before the revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. To Lord John Russell the Bef ormation was the 
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b NachmanideSf 
Raphall. 

e Ge. xzyUL 15 ; 
Ex. Hi. 8. 
dAcvU. 15. 
e Ge. xU. 20. 
/ C. H. Spurgeon. 
" Who ia it that 
called time the 
avenger, yet 
failed to Bee Uiat 
death was the 
consoler? What 
mortal afflictionH 
arethere to which 
death doefl not 
bring full 
remedy ? What 
hurts of hope and 
body does it not 
repair? 'Thisia 
a sharp medi- 
oi ne , ' said 
Baleight speak- 
ing of the axe, 
'but it cures all 
disorders.*"— 
Simms. 
g Robetii. 

the names of 
the Children 
of Israel 



the children 
of Leah 

aEx. Ti. 14; Nn. 
xxTi. 5; 1 Oh. 
V. 3. 

b Nu. xxyi. 6; 
1 Ch. V. 3. 
c Nu. xxTi. 12; 
1 Ch. iv. 24. 
d 1 Go. vL 16. 
e Ex. vi. 16, 18; 
Nu. iii. 17, 19, 27. 
/Ex. vL 16, 19; 
1 Oh. vi. 1, 16. 
g No. xxvi. 23. 
h 1 Ch. vii. 1. 
i Nu. xxvi. 24 ; 
1 Ch. vil 1. 
•' History pre- 
sents thepleasant 
features of 
poetry and fic- 
tion, the majesty 
of Uie epic, the 
moving acci- 
dents of the 
drama, tbe sur- 
prises and moral 
of the romance. 
Wallace is a rude 
Hector; Robin- 
son Crusoe is not 
stranger than 
Croesus; the 
Knights of Ashby 
never burnish 
the page of Scott 
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with richer lights 
of ]anoe and 
armoar, than the 
CarthagicianH, 
winding down 
the Alps, cast 
upon Livy." — 
WUlmott. 
kFroud . 

theehildrm 
of Zilpah 
a Nn. zzvi. 15. 
b No. xxvi. 16. 
e hn.xzvi. 17. , 
d Nu. xxvi. 44. 
e 1 Oh. vii. 80. 
/Nu. xxvL 46. 
*'It waaachann- 
Ing fancy of the 
Pythagoreans to 
exchange names 
when &ey met, 
that so they 
might partake of 
the virtues each 
admired in the 
other. And, 
knowing the 
power of names, 
they used only 
such as were 
musical and 
pleasing." — A.B. 
Alcott. 

"Favour or dla- 
appointment has 
been often con- 
ceded as the 
same of the 
claimant has af- 
fected ub; and 
the accidental 
affinity or coin- 
cidence of a 
name, connected 
with ridicule or 
hatred, with plea- 
sure or disgust, 
has operated like 
magic."-/>i«rae;». 
"With the vul- 
gar and the 
learned, names 
have great 
weight. The 
wise use a writ 
of inquiry into 
their legitimacy 
when they are 
advanced as au- 
thority." — Zim- 

g Cariple. 

ofBachel 

o Nn. 'Xxvi. 8^, 
40; 1 Oh. vii. 6, 
7, viU. 1, 8. 



&Bt aaboame from oentnnes of folly and fenaity ; * asad Mx, 
Hallsm's more temp«mte laagnagre mheas witfacmt onnDmKng 
a similar ooncliuion. The writers ba^e all stodied wktut they 
describe. Mr. Garlyle has studied the same subject Mdth pvwsrs 
at least equal to theirs, and to him ti^ie greatness of Tgwg^ig>» 
character was waning with the dawn of English litenature ; the 
Tace of heroes was already failing : the era of action was yiaidiag 
before the -era of speech.* 



16—18. (16) ZiphioxL (a looking out) or Zephon.o Mmggi 
(ffistive). Bhujol (^qniet). Ezbon (a worker) or Ozni.^ £ri 
{matching). AYOdi {m'Ud ass) or Arod.<^ Areli (Hon of God), 
(17) Jimnah*' (good fortune) or Imiia.« IaualL« QezeV). 
Bariah («<m of evil). Serah {princess) or Sasah/ Sober 
(society). Malchiel {Ood's king). (18) whom . . daagMer, 
see xxix. 24. 

TJie province of history. — Under the green foliage and blossom- 
ing fruit-trees of to-day, there lie, rotidng slower or f aster^ the 
forests of all other years and days. Some have rotted fast, piantB 
of annual growth, and are long since quite gone to inorganic 
mould ; others are like the aloe, growths that last a thousand or 
three thousand years. You will find them in all stages of decay 
and preservation ; down deep to the beginnings of the history of 
man. Think where our alphabetic letters came from, where our 



speech itself came from ; the cookeries we live by, the masonries we 
lodge under I You will find fibrous roots of this day's occurrences 
among the dust of Cadmus and Trismegistus, of Tubalcain and 
Triptolemus ; the tap-roots of them are with Father Adam him- 
self and the cinders of Eve's first fire 1 At the bottom there is 
no perfect history ; there is none such conceivable. All past 
centuries have rotted down, and gone confusedly dumb and quiet, 
even as that seventeenth is now threatening to do. Histories are 
as perfect as the historian is wise, and as he is gifted with an eye 
and a soul I For the leafy blossoming present time springs from 
the whole past, remembered and unrememberable, so confusedly 
as we say :— and truly the art of history, the grand difference 
between a Dryasdust and a sacred poet, is very much even this : 
— ^To disiongmsh well what does stiU reach to the surface, and is 
alive and f rondent 'for us ; and what reaches no longer to the 
surface, but moulders safe underground, never to send forth 
leaves of fruit for mankind any more : of the former we shall 
rejoice to hear ; to hear of the latter will be an affiictum to us ; 
of the latter only pedants and dullards, and disastrous male- 
factors to the world, will find good to speak. By wise memoiy 
and by wise oblivion ; it lies all there 1 Without oblivion there 
is no remembrance possible. When both oblivion and memory 
are wise, when the general soul of man is clear, melodious, true, 
there may come a modem Hiad as memorial of the past ; when 
both are foolish and the general soul is overclouded with con- 
fusions, vnth unveracities and discords, here is a ^' Eushwortiiian 
chaoe.'V 

19—22. (19) Baibhel . . wife, Ma wife par exoelleme. (20) 
ManaBseh (mho makes forget). !Bpliraim (very fruitful). 
(21) Belah. (destrti/jtion) or Bela." B«teher (firvt^lmm)^ else- 
where omitted.^ Ashbel (fire of Baal). Gera (a s§ei). 
Naaxaan (pleasantness). Shi (my brother)^ also Arinm«aiid 
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Aher,^ aad Ahsaah« ISLonh. (chief), Muippixn or perh. Blmphazi 
i?terpent) and Shephnphan./ Huppnn {coverings), Ard 
(? fugitive), (22) fourteen, i.e, Radiers two eons and their 
diUdxen. 

What is in a fuime ? — ^An answer to this qvestten depends npofn 
the name which you mean. A name is genially the synonym 
of a thing*, a place, or a person ; or, in other words, to make 
mention by name of a certain thing, or place, or person, is to call 
tip before the mind all those things which we know to belong to 
each respectiyely. Hence, when you utter the name of some 
things, tliat name includes the characteristics of those things, so 
far as known by those that hear the name. You say, ^' A moss 
rose." In that name is contained, in my mind, all that I remem- 
ber of the thing itself, its fragrance, beauty, &c. Give me the 
name of some places, and I see in that name the size, locality, 
population, &c., of those places, as I know them either from 
observation or reading. Give me the name of some men, and I 
immediately think of virtue, intelligence, charity, eloquence, &;c., 
as associated with them ; the name of other men, and the oppo- 
site associations are awoke within me. Speak or write the name 
of Grod, and what grand ideas are couched within it ! The name 
of Jesus, what endless beauties, mercies, &:c., are embodied there 1 
The "new name" whidi is given to the Christian conqueror, 
how fuU of gfracious and happy meaning ! As there is so much 
importance in a name, every man ought to guard bis name. 
Every Christian should be jealous to retain his name in un- 
tarnished honour and purity. As no heir can claim the inherit- 
ance if he have not the proper name, so no man can claim heaven 
if he have not the right name in. his heart, and in the Lajnb's 
Book of Lif e.^ 

23—27. (23) Hushim (the hasting) or Shuhan.' (24) 
Jahfleel (whom God allots), Guni (coloured), Jezer (imagi- 
nation). Shillem (requital) or Shallum.i> (25) Ijaban . . 
dai^hter, see xxix. 29. (26) all . . six, if to this number, 66, 
we add his sons' wives, 9 (Simeon's and Judah's wives being 
dead, and Joseph's in Egypt), there is perfect harmony with the 
statement of Stephen.*' (27) all . . ten, i,e, Joseph and his 
father and two sons. 

Small beginnings (v. 27). — Only 70 souls ; yet — ^I. The found- 
ation of a nation. II. Destined presently to overturn the power 
and pride of Egypt. III. Designed, in the providence of God to 
give to the world its only inspired teachers and its great 
Bedeemer. 

Writing history, — Many writers, including now an imperial 
historian, have attempted to weigh and measure the share that 
individual men and accidents have in the course of human affairs. 
How far has the world reaUy been affected by Alexander, or by 
the cold bath that cut him off in his very youth ; by the day's 
inarch of Claudius Nero, that drove the Carthaginians out of 
Italy, and led to the ruin of their state ; by the mighty genius, 
or the sBBaflsination, of Julius CoBsar ; by the arrow that pierced 
Harold, or the bullet that killed Charles XII., of Sweden ; by 
^ paBsians of our Henry YIII. ; by the obstinacy of ChBrIe» I., 
or by the nligieus convictions of James II. ; by the cold mgout 
which is eaid to have deprived Napoleon of one victory, or the 
timeiy arrival of the PrusBxaais, whieth ^daa^goished all hope of 
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h Ka. zzvi. S8- 
41 ; 1 Ch. vlU. 1. 
e Nu. zxvi. 38. 
d 1 Oh. vll. 12. 
1 Oh. via 1. 
/lOh.vIli.5. 

"lb honest trath, 
a name given to 
a man Is no bet- 
ter than a skin 
given to him ; 
what 1b not na- 
tively his own 
falls off, and 
comes to no- 
thing ."—Zatu/or. 

" The preaect 
state of things is 
the consequence 
of ihepast; and 
it is natural to 
inquire as to the 
sources of tiie 
good we enjoy, 
or the evils we 
suffer. If we act 
only for our- 
selves, to neglect 
the study of his- 
tory is not pru- 
dent, if entrusted 
with the care of 
others, it is not 
just."— /oAfMon. 

g J. Bate. 

the children 
of Bilhah 

Buxnznary 

a Nn. xzvi. 42. 

b 1 Ohr. vil. 18. 

c Ac. vll. 14. 

"To study his- 
tory is to study 
literature. The 
biography of a 
nation embraoes 
all its works. No 
trifle is to be neg- 
lected. A mould- 
ering medal is a 
letter of twenty 
centuries. Anti- 
qnitiee, which 
have been beau- 
tifully called his- 
tory defaced^ 
oompeee its f ul- 
lebt commen- 
tary. In theoe 
wrecks 'of many 
storms, whi'ch 
time wuhes to 
the shore, 'the 
scholar looks 
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patiently for 
treMnre;*— Wiil- 
mott. 

dTheTimu. 

meetlncr of 
Joseph, and 
Jacob 

a "A word al- 
most reserved 
for Divine ap- 
pearances : and 
Knobel thinks it 
is used here as 
according with 
the royid pomp 
with which 
Joseph was in- 
vested." — AIfor± 

*' There appears 
much joy in him, 
even so much 
that joy could 
not show itself 
modest enough 
without a badge 
of bitterness. A 
kind overflow 
of kindness, — 
there are no 
faces truer than 
those that are 
so washed." — 
Shalxtpeare. 

b As men say, 
" See Naples and 
die," meaning 
that there is 
nothing more 
beautiful to be 
seen. 



e Saturday 
view. 



Re- 



De numero /ami- 
lite Jaeobas, Crit. 
Sac T/us. i. 240. 



his advice to 
his brethren 

•*The Egyptians 
detested the very 
sight of a shep- 
herd, from a re- 
membrance of 
the injuries 
which they had 
recently sus- 
tained from the 
pastoral kings ; 



another? Histoiy must deal with persons and things, and it 
mnst also clothe them with dramatic interest and importance, 
but philosophers are apt to think them only the superficial indi- 
cations of an irresistible current below. A despot is murdered, 
but the despotism remains. A great soldier falls, but the nation 
is not less warlike.*' 

28—30. (28) to Goshen, i.e, in order that Joseph might 
point out to Judah the land of Goshen. (29) made . . chariot, 
lit. bound his chariot, i.e, harnessed his horses to it. pre- 
sented," appeared. (30) now . . alive, he had lived to see all 
he wished in this world.^ 

TJie land of Goslien (v. 28). — I. The temporary abode of Israel 
in Egypt, and yet most fruitful. II. The scene of a wonderful 
miracle (darkness). III. The scene of an extraordinaiy gather- 
ing. rV. The scene of a triumphant departure. 

Tlui ^'ifs'' of history. — If something had hapx)ened which 
didn't happen, what would have happened afterwanis ? is a kind 
of speculation which is now much in fashion. Of course no one 
can answer positively the above inquiry. Yet, in looking back upon 
the course of history, it is impossible not to dwell for a moment 
upon some of the more important crises, and to remark how 
small a difference might have made an incalculable change. 
We know the usual sayings about the decisive battles of tiie 
world. If Themistocles had lost the battle of Salamis, if 
Asdrubal had won the battle of the Metaurus, if Charles Maiiiel 
had been beaten by the Saracens, would not the subsequent 
history of Europe and the world have been altered, and a great 
many fine philosophical theories have been destroyed before their 
birth ? Even the strictest believer in universal causation may 
admit without prejudice to his opinions that the most trivial cir- 
cumstances may be of cardinal importance. The reluctance to 
admit the doctxine about great events springing from trivial 
causes results from another consequence of the tbeory. Where 
the fate of a few persons is concerned, no one cares to dispute it. 
When Noah was in the ark, the most trifling error of steering 
might (in the absence of providential interference) have ship- 
wrecked the whole human race. Now, the logical difficulties 
raised by Necessitarians apply just as much to a party of twenty 
as to twenty millions. The importance of small cases does not 
affect their theory more in one case than the other. But philo- 
sophers are unwilling to allow that the fate of whole countries 
and many generations can depend upon these petty accidents, 
because it would obviously render all prediction impossible, and 
at least have the future of mankind dependent upon the chance 
of the necessary hero arising at the critical moment.' 

30—84. (31) shew, inform. (32) shepherds . . cattle, 
Joseph does not conceal his extraction. (33) what . . occupa- 
tion? he would never dream that they were men without a 
trade. (34) for . . shepherd, who for the most part led 
a nomadic life, abomination, object of contempt, scorn. 
Egyptians, who lived in cities. 

Egyptian antipathy to sheplierds. — ^The extensive tract of 

count^ which borders on Egypt, and is inhabitated by the 

wandering tribes who live by tiieir flocks, was never entirely 

I subject to the dominion of the Pharaohs. From their whole 
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mode of life and feelings towards the Egyptians, they oonld 
scaroely be lool^d upon by- the latter in other light than that of 
enemie& This hatred agfainst them is mention^ by Herodotus. 
(II. 128.) It is a mistake to suppose that the raising of cattle 
was the reason of this aversion of the Egyptians. This oould 
not be ; for they themselves raised multitudes of cattle, and con- 
sidered some of them even sacred. Bosenmuller, therefore, sup- 
poses that the shepherds of Arabia Deserta, the wandering and 
warlike tribes east of Egypt, with whom they confounded the sons 
of Jacob, were those alone who were hated by the Egyptians.* 



CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH 

1—4. (1) Joseph . . Pharaoh, loyal to the king as weU as 
kind to his family. (2) some . . five, not a selected five. (3) 
what . . occupation P tiie question Joseph expected, they 
said, etc.y their reply indicates their confidence in the wisdom of 
Joseph. (4) for . . nooks, two years of famine had exhausted 
their own land. 

PharaoKs qiiegtUm to the brethren of Joseph (v. 3). — The words 
of the text — ^I. Imply that each of us has, or is intended to have, 
an occupation. Even as regards the present life, each of us are 
considerod to be employed in something ; and, surely, with reg^ard 
to thingps of higher moment, we have a work entrusted to us. 
II. Lead us to inquire into the nature of this occupation, with 
respect to different classes of individuals. Look at — 1. The man 
whose whole time is taken up in the accumulation of earthly 
wealth ; 2. He whose thoughts and time are engrossed with the 
puzBuit of worldly glory ; 3. He who devotes himself to earthly 
pleasures and sinful enjoyments ; 4. The Christian. What is his 
occupation ? He is '' about his Father's business." Brethren, let 
this occupation be yours.<> 

Importance of an occupation, — Seventeen years ago there was a 
fair girl so pure, so lovely, so refined, that she still rises to my 
mind as almost akin to angels. She was wooed and ultimately 
won by a handsome young man of considerable wealth. He 
sported a fine team, delighted in hunting, and kept a fine pack of 
hounds. He neither played cards, drank wine, nor used tobacco. 
He had no occupation, no calling, no trade* He lived on his 
money, the interest of which alone would have supported a family 
handsomely. I never saw the fair bride again until a few days 
ago. Seventeen years had passed away, and with them her beauty 
and her youth ; her husband's fortune and his life, during the 
latter part of which they lived in a log- cabin on the banks of the 
Ohio Kiver, near Blennerhasset's Ishuid ; a whole family in one 
single room, subsisting on water, fat bacon, and com bread. The 
husband had no business capacity. He was a gentleman of edu- 
cation, of refinement, of noble impulses ; but when his money 
was gone, he could get no employment, simply because he did not 
know how to do anything. For a while he floundered about, first 
tiying one thing, then another, but '^failure" was written on 
them all. He, however, finally obtained a situation ; the labour 
was great, the compensation small; it was that or starvation ; in 
his heroic efforts to discharge his duty acceptably he overworked 
himself and died, leaving Ids widow and six girls in utter desti- 
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for when the 
Bona of Jacob 
stood before 
Pharaoh, these 
oppressors had 
only vacated the 
country about 86 
years." 

a Weeklp Visitor, 
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Pharaoh 
inquires 
their 
occopation 

a a. Coates,M.A. 



'* He that hath a 
trade hath an 
estate; and he 
that hath a caU- 
ing hath a place 
of profit and 
honour. A 
ploughman on 
his legs is higher 
fchanageaUenuoi 
on his kneee." — 
Franklin. 



••There Is no- 
thing so useful to 
man in general, 
nor so beneficial 
to particular so- 
cieties and indi- 
yiduaJa, as trade. 
This is that alma 
mateTy at whose 
plentiful breast 
all mankind are 
nourished."— 
FiOding. 

••I protest 
against the un- 
fair distributiou 
of the world's 
work, which can 
only be well done 
when every man 
and woman Ih 
fitted to work, 
left free to chootie 
the field in which 
to work, and con- 
demned by pub- 
lic opinion If 
they refuse t4i 
work."— C«;tu 
Burleigh. 
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6 Dr, BM. 



Ptaaradh 
ffives ttafim 
the land of 
Qoahea 

a Fr. xxil. 29. 

6"Prob. the 
aged pfttriarchf 
with the con 
scious dignity of 
a prophet and 
the heir of the 
promiseii, prayed 
for blessings 
upon Pharaoh." 
--Spk. Com* 

c Thonuon. 



zneetlnflT of 
Pharaoli and 
Jacob 

aGe. xzxT. 28; 
Job. xiy. 1; Qe. 
Xty.7. 

6 He. ziiL 14; 1 
Pe. 11. 11; Ph. 
zxxix. 5 ; xc. 10, 
12; Jas. Iv. 15.; 
He. xi 18 ; 1 Gh. 
ZZix. 15; Ps. 
oxix. 19. 

"The Jews 
speak of Jacob's 
seven afiUctions: 
<1)' the persecu- 
tion of Esau ; 
(2) the injustice 
of Laban; (3) 
the result of his 
wrestling with 
the Angel; (4) 
the -violation of 
Dinah; (5) the 
loss of Joseph; 
<6) the impri- 
sonment of Si- 
m'»on; (7) the de- 
parture of Ben- 
jamin for Egypt 
They might well 
have added the 
death of Bachel 
and the Incest of 
Beuben.*'— iScAtf- 
fiMsin. 

e W. ChampneyB. 
MM 
d Tract Journal, 

Joseph 
DroTides for 
his hrsthxoiL 



a 1 Tt V. 4^ 8. 



tatiion. In seyanteen yeoiB the sweet and jcfyofm and beantifid 
girl had beoame a broken-hearted^ caxewam, pomrtjy^steuakMfe 
widaw, with a honseliil of helplBSB children.^ 

— 7. (5) BayixLg^,^ etc.y words of oongratalatLon. (6) land . . 
thee, to select from. Goshen . . dwell, settled in a border 
province they might serve as a protection for Egypt, activity, 
ability or prowess. (7) Jacob . . Pharaoh, tbia a visit of cere- 
mony : the former one of business, blesaed,'' Le. saluted. 
Mlial piety. — 

" Have I, then, no tears for thee, my father ? 
CSan I forget thy cares, firom helpless years, 
Thy tenderness for me ? An eye still beam'd 
With love ? A brow that never knew a frown ? 
Kor a harsh word thy tongue ? Shall I for these 
Bepay thy stooping venerable age 
With shame, disquiet, anguish, and dishonour ? 
It must not be, thou first of angels I Come, 
Sweet filial Piety, and firm my breast ! " « 

8—10. (8) how . . thouP the king impreaend with the 
venerable aspect of the patriarch. (9) pilgrimage, lit. sojonm- 
ing^ few," as comp. with those of his anoestocs. evil, full of 
sorrow, have . . been., he reckoned life by days as well aa yaaza. 
have . . pilgrimage,^ old as I appear, my anoestorB have yet 
lived to a greater age. (10) went . . Phaiaoh, to die in Goahen 
seventen yrs. after. 

Few amd evil are the days of life (v. 9). — ^In disconiaing on the 
words of the text, I would addreaB myself to— I. Ihose who do 
not eeacve God. Shall we say that the days of your lives have 
been many or few ? Are you ready to meet your God ? II. Thoae 
who do serve Him. 1. What do you think of the days yon paoocd 
before you knew God, or rather were known of God. Wave ijbey 
many or few, if you measure them by the good dcme in them. 
2. What shall we say of thoae you have spent since you ki^w 
Him ? As you look back, you say, witii aged laeael, ** Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been." « 

Difference in the a>ged. — Mis. G-- — was^ one day visiting aa 
aged man, a friend of her father, and one who was aaaoa^tad 
with him in early life. Though differing widely in aenttmant^ 
the two old men still felt a deep interest in each olher. Mr. S-- — 
had been one of those who run after the world and overtake it. 
AH that it can g^ve he had obtained. Now, he inquired of the 
state of his friend, whom he knew to be in cixoomstanoea of far 
less external comfort than himself. As he listened to the sfany 
of his patience in suffering, and of the cheerfulness with whi<& 
he could look forward either to a longer pilgrimage in this warld 
or to the hour of death, his conscience applied the unezprasaed 
reproach, and he exclaimed, " Yes, yes ; you wonder I cannot be 
as quiet and haivpy too ; but think of the diflerenoe : he ia gamg 
to his treasure, and I — ^I must leave mine."' 

11—12. (11) placed, caused to dwell. Bameaee, a city wh. 
may not now have existed, but named by antioipatian. (12) ac- 
cording . . families,* i.e. ace. to the mouth of the litUa ooas, 
\.e. their number and their wante. 

Ahd-el'Kader^s intercessitm,-'AxaoDgtt the inoidflnti twmiifliH^ 
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with Hie life of that extraozdinary man, Abd-el-Kader, there is 
one whieh shows with Trhat an extanozdioaiy power of eloqa^Loe 
he was eoclowed, eren while yet little more than a boy. It seems 
that his father, Sidi Ma-hi-el Bin, who was one of the most cele- 
brated macahonts, or prlestst, of the pxoyinoe of Oran, organised a 
oeoispiracy, the object of which was to free the Ambs from the 
domntion of Turkey, and to form their straggling and dispersed 
tribeff into one mighty nation, his f aT4>nrite son being pointed 
oizt as their destined leader and liberator. Before the time for 
stadMng the decisiTe blow had arrived, however, the oonspiiaoy 
had beeome known to the Bey Hassan, who was governor of the 
pnmncse ; and he resolved to rid himself and his master of their 
powes!fnl enemy. The marabout, Ma-hi-el Din, was entrapped 
into the power of the Bey, and thrown into prison to die. To 
rescue him, either by stmtagem or by force of arms, was im- 
possible ; and aU had been lost but for the daring resolve and 
subduing eloquence of his son. Abd*el-Kader, at Sie imminent 
hazard of his own life, presented himself before the tribunal of 
the Bey, and there he pleadad the cause of his father with such 
power, that he at once obtained an order for his liberation. " By 
Allah and Mahomet," exclaimed the impassioned youth, '' I entreat 
thee to return to me my father. I sunmion thee, in the name of 
four powerful tribes of the provinces, to restore to liberty the 
marabout, Ma-hi-el Din, chief of the Hachim Bhaerice, of whom 
thou hast aeknowledgfed the innocence." 

What a noble sight must that have been I There stands the 
son, like another Demosthenes, his stature erect ; his eye at one 
moment lit up with the fire of indignation, and the next beaming 
with the mild rays of affection. The Bey was subdued by the 
eloquence of the noble youidi, and the father was set at liberty, 
upon condition that he should at once quit the country. 

19U-17. (13) 110 . . land) i^. none camporstively. fainted, 
the x>ea]^ prostastod and spiritiess. (14) brought . . houBe, 
an honest prime nonistsr: (15) gix&y the buyeis become beggars. 
(16) cattde^ this a wise measure resulting in the preservatian of 
the cattle. (17) horses, first mention of the hone in the Bible. 

Th& harm. — ^Heb. words trans, horse in Bible are «?/^as heavy H. 
for waffKshaxiot, and peemsh ss H. for riding, esp. cavaky. The 
original cousitry of H. not known. In regazd to claim of Arabia, 
see Kitto on Jos. xi. 6. Until then H not named, save in Egypt 
(6e. xlix. 17 ; Ex. ix. 3, xv. 21 ; De. xvii* 16). Nothing said of 
Arab nse^of H. during penod of wanderings on confines of Arabia, 
yet otiier anfmalR are named ; and kings of Arabia rode on camels 
(Jud. viil 21). Strabo (time of Christ) describes Arabia as with- 
out H. This may exphiin why Moses did not contemplate that 
the Jews would ever goto Arabia, but Egypt, for H. (De. xvii. 16), 
and why Solomen, 460 yns. after, obtained his cavaby from that 
oeontry ( 1 K. x. 28, 29). By time of Mohammed H. were numerous 
and valued in Arabia ; hence his saying, " as many grains of barley 
a»aie contained in the food we give to a H.^ so many indulgences 
do we doily gain by gi^dng it.''^ 

18—22. (18) ended . . year, i.e. from the failing of their 
money, lands, wh. they were no longer able to cultivate. (19) 
die . . land,, we by staaEration, and our land perish through lack 
of tillage, dasolata^ baizen and depopulated. (20) bought . . 
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"You ai« ao to 
put forth the 
powar that God 
haa friren you; 
you are so to 
giTe^ aad Baori> 
lice to give, as 
to earn the 
eulogium pro> 
nonnced on the 
woman, *She 
hatti done what 
she could.' Doit 
now. It is not 
a safe thing to 
leave a generous 
feeling to the 
cooling influ- 
ences of a cold 
world. If you 
intend to do a 
mean thing, wait 
till to-morrow ; 
if you are to do 
a noble thing, do 
it now, — now!'* 
—GtOhHt. 

" The offlce of 
liberality con- 
sisteth in giving 
with judgment." 
— deero. 

V. 12. Dr. IT. 



the history of 
the famine 

the cattle 
bought 

'•This jTlves the 
foroe to the 
strong, — that the 
multitude have 
no habit of self- 
reliance or ori- 
ginal action." — 
Emerson. 

Horse =s the 
neighing animal. 
A. S. horg; old S. 
hros; Ger. ros»; 
old Gter. hros ; 
Ice. ?tross; Sans. 
hresh » to neigh. 

a Topics. 



the land 
bought 

"The amellonr* 
tinn of the can*< 
dition of 
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kind, and the 
increase of hu- 
man t happiness 
onght to be the 
leading objects 
of every political 
institanon, and 
the aim of eyery 
individual, ac- 
cording to the 
measure of his 
power, in the 
situation he oc- 
cupies." — Hamil- 
ton. 

a Ge. xli. 48. 

b Ezra vli. 34. 

Dr.KUto. D.Bib. 
lU., L 483. 

c Bib. TVecu. 

Joseph givea 
seed to bow 
the land 

** A statesman, 
we are told, 
should follow 
public opinion. 
Doubtless, as a 
coachman fol- 
lows his horse; 
having firm hold 
on the reins, and 
guiding them."— 
Hare. 

** A generous na- 
tion is grateful 
even for the pre- 
servation of its 
rights, and wil- 
lingly extends 
the respect due 
to the office of a 
good prince int* 
an affection for 
his person.'" — 
Junius, 



"The rude 
preaches of 



re- 
the 
rascal herd for 
the selfsame 
actions, if suc- 
cessful, would be 
as grossly lavish 
in their praise.'* 

a Canon Trevor. 



aproaohinsr 
death of 
Jaoob 



land, and thus secured its better coltiyation. (21) removed . . 
thereof,' brought them fr. outlying disiaictB near to the stores of 
com, to furnish them more easily with food, and with occupation. 
(22) land . . not,* in this he was prob. overruled by the king. 

Egypt under Mehemet All. — The author of The Boat and 
Caravan^ writing in 1846, remarked, " Strictly speaking there is 
but one proprietor of land in Egypt, and that is the all-powerf ol 
a^ all-engrasping Mehemet Ali. By a late edict he has appro- 
priated the whole country to himself, so that Egypt is now as 
much the property of its ruler as it became after the great famine 
in the days of Joseph. The people have not, however, been turned 
out of their possessions, except where it has pleased the Pacha to 
take the land under his own care. In that case the fellah is not 
permitted to seek some other residence, but must remain as a 
labourer in the Pacha's service. Mehemet Ali is not content, as 
Pharaoh was, with a fifth of the produce; he takes the lion's 
share. If a fellah lets any portion of the land which he is per- 
mitted to retain, he wiU get, it may be, seventy piastres rent for 
a portion equal to an acre, of which nearly two-thirds goes to the 
Government in taxes." <* 

23—26. (23) seed . . land, wh. they might have neglected 
had it not been another's and they servants upon it. (24) fifth 
. . own, an act of liberality and good policy. (25) th.ou . . 
lives, hence we gratefully obey. (26) law . . part, ever after 
though the land became the people's the fifth part of the produce 
went into the coffers of the State. 

The monuments and the history of Egypt. — It is hardly possible 
to imagine a greater contrast than is presented between the 
Monuments and the History of Egypt. The monuments tell of a 
native monarchy flourishing among the great empires of the 
East ; its kings little less than demi-gods ; its priesliiood endued 
with a sancti^ revered in distant lands ; its chariots and horses 
pouring out to battle under the banners of a thousand gods ; the 
nations of the earth bringfing tribute ; and art and luxury carried 
to an extent only possible to a numerous population, with abun- 
dant material resources and a high mental development. On the 
date and duration of this splendid period the monuments are 
dumb. They witness what ancient Egypt was ; they know no- 
thing of her rise, progress, or decay. Their testimony is con- 
firmed by the position of Egypt in the Holy Scriptures, where 
her rulers are found showing hospitality to the father of the 
faithful, or reducing his descendante into bondage. Still, we 
only know that Egypt was a great power before Israel was a 
nation. It gleams out of a remote antiquity with a splendour 
that cannot be denied ; but the splendour is a piehistoric 
memory, separated from authentic chronology by a gnlf which 
nothing but the Bible can span. All we know of it is, that it 
existed before Moses, and perished about the close of the Old 
Testament. With the first page of secular history, Ancient 
Egypt is aheady dead. The Pharaohs have become a tradition, 
the temples and altars are shrouded in mystery, the fleets and 
armies have disappeared, the people are reduced to inexorable 
servitude.* 

27—31. (27) dwelt, etc., anticipatory, see Ex. i. 7. (28) 
. . years,* see v. 9. (29) must die/ aa all must, put . 
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thigh) see Ge. zziv. 2. bury . . IifirS^t,^ he fiimly believed 
his posterily would inherit the land of Canaan. (30) bury . . 
place,<* Machpelah. I . . said, a son's solemn promise to a 
dying father; sacredly kept (31) swear, to give his father 
fihe fullest satisfaction. Israel . . head/ prob. worshipping 
God. 

Oaghen. — *^ It lay along the Felnsian arm of the Nile, on the 
east of the Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest Palestine. 
This tract is now comprehended in the modem province Esh- 
ShurMyeh, which extends from the neighbourhood of Abu Zabel 
to the sea, and from the desert to the former Tanaic branch of 
tihe NUe, thus including also the valley of the ancient canal. If 
the Pelusiac arm, as is commonly assumed, were navigable for 
fleets in ancient times, the Israelites were probably confined to 
its eastern bank ; but if we are at liberty to 8upx)0se that the 
staream was never much larger than the present, then they may 
have spread themselves out upon the Delta beyond, until re- 
staained by larger branches of the Nile. During my stay in 
Cairo I made many inquiries respecting this district, to which 
the uniform reply was that it was considered as the beet proviuce 
in Egypt. Widiing to obtain more definite information, I ven- 
tored to request of Lord Prudhoe, with whom the Pacha was 
understood to be on a very friendly footing, to obtain for me a 
statement of the valuation of the provinces of Egypt. This, as 
he afterwards informed me, could not well be done ; but he had 
ascertained that the province of the Shurkiyeh bears the highest 
valuation, and yields the largest revenue."/ 



CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH 

(1) that . . Joseph, occupied with affairs of State. 
Joseph stUl kept up communications with his kindred, look . . 
Ephraixn, prob. intending that they should 8hare in Jacob's 
dying blessing. (2) strengthened, revived by the tidings of 
Joseph's approach. (3) Luz," Bethel. (4) and said, etc., 
Jacob repeats the promise to strengthen the faith of Joseph. 

JacoVs great experience, — ^" God appeared to me at Luz," This 
one, first, and great appearance of God was memorable in all his 
life because it was the first. Others came after, without a doubt. 
Dreams and visions, supplementary intimations, he had. But 
there is something in a full first experience which nothing can 
ever rival or supersede. Many results come so gradually that we 
watch their unfolding as we do that of a flower whose seed we 
plant, and all of whose stages we watoh and help, and whose 
blossoming, though it be a pleasure, is never a surprise. But 
now and then a great experience comes, unexpected and un- 
sought. It touches the greater chords of the soul, and lifts it 
above the common level of emotion, outruns all former know- 
ledge, and fills the soul and overflows it, and amazes it with its 
own capacity of joy, or love, or grief, or fear, or awe. In the 
presence of its own intense and surpassing emotions the soul is 
consciouB of nothing else in life. It seems to itself to be the 
height and centre of the universe, and all other things f idl off 
and grade away from it. The reality of immortaUiy, the inde- 
Htruotibleness of the soul's life, is revealed to it in some of these 
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a Job sir. 14; P8. 
xxili.4. 

ftDe.xzzi. 14; 1 
EL ti. 1. 
e Ge. 1. 25. 
(fQe.l. 13, 18. 
e He. zi. 21. 
'* We hold death, 
poverty, and 
grief for our 
principal ene- 
mies ; but this 
death which 
some repute the 
moat dreadful of 
all dreadful 
things, who does 
not know that 
others call it the 
only secure har- 
bour from the 
storms and tem- 
pests of life, the 
sovereign good 
of nature, the 
sole support of 
liberty, and the 
common and 
sudden remedy 
of aU evils r'— 
MoataiQM. 
f Dr, RobtMon, 
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Joseph's 
interview 
with his 
dying father 
a Qe. xzviiL 19; 
zzzv. 6, 9. 

"Friend to the 
wretch whom 
every friend for- 
sakes, I woo 
thee, Death! 
Life and its Joys 
I leave to those 
that prize them. 
Hear me, O gra- 
cious Qod! At 
Thy good time let 
Death approach; 
I reck not, let him 
bat come in genu- 
ine form, not with 
Thy vengeance 
armed, too much 
for man to bear." 
— Ak PorUus. 
*'Ail that nature 
has prescribed 
must be good; 
and as death is 
natural to us it is 
absurdity to fear 
it"-i»ee/«. 
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Jacob adoptii 
the sons or 
JoflOPh 

aJoa.ztU.7;ziT. 

bJtfr.Ltnge. 

*^Tbere Is not a 
more repoMv^ 
specteelethanaxi 
old mftnwino will 
not foraafae the 
voria, wtdoh baa 
already tonakfln 



"lihiaktliatto 
lukve known €Ba 
good old nan 
ooo man wbo, 
tfaroagk the 
ehancoB and mia- 
ehanewofalonf 
Hfe, has oirried 
hifl heart In hit 
hand, like a 
palm -branch, 
wavinir ftU dis- 
cords Into peace 
— Phelps oar faith 
in God, in our- 
selves, and in 
each other more 
than many ser- 
mons/*— <7. W, 
Curtis, 

"TherelsaolhliK 
more <nagno0fiS 
than that an old 
manahoald have 
nothinir to pio> 
dnee as a proof 
thathahasUved 
long eoEoept hie 
yean."— iSaMM. 

eBogin. 

teUcMthon 

"O, the eyes' 
Ught Is a noble 
gitt of heaven! 
All befadgs live 
from light: eadi 
fair croated 
thing, the very 
plants, torn witti 
ajoyfol transport 
to the ttght**— 

•* Sight is by 
mo^ the noblest 
of the senses. 
We veoeive onr 



kigiier aoid 
fion uitaxail 
Divine 



«-7. (6) 

equally wititi 



doBt eKperieneee, that seem not to huve 
bat to have been iet down ftmn nbvn bf 



my own children in patrimonial rights. (6) 
, if Joseph had any we do not hear of it. (7) 

Bachiftl, etiLj the old man reooonts to his son Ute stoxy of liis 

motiieir*8 dfiatJi and burial. 
Thesettlemmt tf the hirthrigU m Israel (v. £.>— SetOed-L 

In ooEBeflpondenoe with the facte, or the diinerae gifts of Ood. 

II. As a preTention of envy on the one side, or of pctde on the 

other, ni. As an indication of the Divine sonroe of ihe tiae, or 

q^tual birthright. IV. As a preparation for the imiyeBnl 

priesthood of the people of God.* 
A^ie rqjoieiMff with ymeth, — 

'* Stamped with its signet, that ingennoos brow, 
And 'mid his old hereditary trees, 
Trees he has cdimbed so oft, he SKts and sees 
His ohUdren's children playing round his knees. 
Then happiest, yoongert, when the qnoit is flimg. 
When aide by side tiiie axdieES* bows are strong : 
His to prasoribe the plaoe, adjud^ the priae, 
Envying no more the young their enei:giee 
Than they an old man, wh^ his woocds are wise ; 
His a delight how pnre, withont alloy : 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in tbdx joy 1 
Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
The anxious cares of many and many a day ; 
And now by those he loves relieved, restored. 
His Tery wimts and weaknesses afford 
A feeling of enjoyment. In his vinaJks, 
Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks, 
While tiiey look up I Their questions, their replies. 
Fresh as the welling vraters, round him rise, 
Oladdening his spirit : and, his theme the past^ 
How ekloquent he is 1 His thoughts flow fast : 
And while his heart (oh, can the heart grow old ? 
False are the tales that in the world are told I) 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to end; 
Like one discoursing of an absent Mend.^'^ 



(8) behold, as he was blind this pxob. meaBS tliat he 
understood otftiers to be pineent. (9) brine • . tb«m, did this 
remind Jacob ol the time when he obtained the blessing fr. his 
Utind Either. (10) dim . . see, but the inner man was foil of 
light. (11) aiMt lo, 0tc.^ God is better to us than our hopes. 

Aneimt aids to vision, — CScero said that he had seen the caitin 
niad, which is a poem as large as the New Testament, w ritt e n 



on skin so that it ooold be v^ed up in the oompass of a nntsheiL 
Now, this is imperceptible to the OTdinary eye. Veiy reoentij 
the whole contents of a London newspaper wiere photographed 
on a paper half as long as Hie hand. It was put undo: a dove's 
wing and sent into l^uris, where they enlazged it and i<ead iSb» 
nevni. This copy of the Iliad must have l^en made by some 
such process. Pliny says that Nero, the tyrant, had a ring vrith 
a gem in it which he looked through and watched tii>,e sword 
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plftjof Qie gladitttom mora olear]^^' ^^^mxi witii the noked e>ye. So 
X«ro iiad an open g]a«u llamtiua, tho ItaUaa, «tood on the 
pramoDtoiy of lus i^JAod, ond oonld «wcop over tho oatise iea to 
die ooart of Africa wi& bis noK^oo^tf, whMdi is % vord derired 
ibom two Greek words, meaiuiig to see a ship. SvideBily 
ManrititiB, who was a pisate, had a marine ielesoc^. The 
ognet of a rlDg in Dr. Abbott's museum, said to belong to 
Cheops, yAlo liyed fire hundred years before Christ, is about the 
aze ^ a quarter of a dollar, and t^e engraving is invisible wtth- 
oQt the aid of glasses. In Panna is shown a gem once worn on 
the linger of Michael Angelo, of which Iho engzaving is two 
fhoittsnd veaxB old, in which there are tiie figures of seven 
vcmen. A giass is needed to distingniHh tiiie forms at aJL 
LajBid says he would be unable to read the engravings on 
Kinereh without siarong spectacles, they are so extrem^y smalL 
Bawlinson Inrought home a stone about twenl^ inches long and 
ten wide, containing an entiis treaiose on mathematics. It 
woold be perfectiy illegible without glasses. STow, if we are 
unable to read it without the aid of glasses, you may suppose 
Hiati the man who engraved it had pretty strong spectacles. So, 
ihe xnicroBcope, instead of dating from our time, finds its brothers 
in &e Books of Hoses." 

12->14. (12) broagl&t . . kiueesy Le. Jacob's, lie . . earth, 
in zespoct to his father, and in reverenoe to the blessing. (L&) 
]^h»um . . hixB^ the eldest son to Jacob's right hand. Joseph 
assigned them to thfiir mogex places as the adopted sons of 
Jacc^, ffiving to Maoasseh his proper place as the eldest. <14) 
stretched . . hiead, passing Ephnkim. left « . head, orossing 
tlie other haikd. wittingljry loaowingly, intentionaUy. for « . 
bom, therc^<«e a strange act but with a purpose. 

The hlessin^ of Jacob ag gwen to Epkraim, and ManoMseh (v. 14). 
~I. The namtes. II. The fulness. IIL Hie certainty. — Lange. — 
The precedence cf EpkroAM (v. 14). — ^How <3od sometimes prefers 
tiie younger to the elder, we may see in the case of Shem pre- 
ferred to Japheth, in the case of Isaac who was preferred to 
Ishmael, of Jacob who was piseferred to Esau, of Judah and 
Joseph who were preferred to Beuben, of Moses who iffas pre- 
fflEsed to Aaron, and, finally, of David who was preferred to all 
bis brethren.' 

Laying on of hinds, — ^Impositaon of hands was a Jewish oere- 
uumy, introduced, not by any Divine anthoritiy, but by custom ; 
it Keing the pcactaoe among those peof^ whi^ver they prayed 
to <iod for any person, to lay their hands on his head ; it was 
also employed as a mark of favour. The ri^ht hand was re- 
garded as the more honourable of the two ; thus, when Jacob 
laid ya& right hand upon the head of Ephraim, it was ex{«reaBive 
of what he designed. The priests attended to the same practice 
when anyone was received into Xkkim^ body. The form of blessing 
&e people used by Aaron and his sons is recorded. Numb. vi. 
23^27. MaamomdeM says that " The priests %q up into the desk 
ufter tliey have finished the morning daily service, and lift up 
their hands above, over their heads ; except the high priest, who 
does not litt up his hands above t&e plate of gold on his f ore- 
haad ; and one pronounces the blessings word for word." Oar 
Saviour observed the same custom when conferring His blessing 
on children, but when heading t^e sick, sometimes added prayers 

02 



acLissa 



Xo«r, 
4i« m* 



other 
tbrovgh 

gMMOfi 

only. We SieeiL 
wefeeiweaoMu; 

we taste, %Tf 
touch. BotB^fat 
rises inflnttely 
higher. It Is r^- 
fined abcrve mat. 
ter, and equals 
the faooHy oC 



''The balls of 
ifght are so 
f onned that 
man's, eyes 
spectacles to an- 
other to tead his 
heart vith.** — 

u 0. IT. EfOmu, 

Joseph 
briscalOa 

sonstoJaooli 

**yots>lth> t « a t> 
ing the preoacir 
tion Joseph tooik, 
Jacob designed- 
ly shifted bis 
hands, so ae to 
confer ike 
gnaater ,liono«r 
Km. the yoooger 
son." ~ PhOitp- 
»on, 

"God, from 
whom the faless- 
ing proceeded, 
direeted hJkn in 
this case to 
cross hands. 
Nor is this Uie 
only instanoe in 
whidbi the order 
of nature is 
made to give 
way to that of 
grace; forof ttaja 
Jacob himself 
had been an ex- 
ample."—^. Ful- 
ler. 

"We, like Jo- 
seph, are for sea- 
ttng Haaasash 
bef ors E^hraim ; 
but God, like 
Jacob, pats His 
hands across, 
and lays His 
right hand upon 
the worst jsan's 
head, and .Bi» 
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left hand npon 
the best, to the 
wonder and 
amazement even 
of the best of 
men/' — Bunffon. 
h BM. TYeas, 

Jacob 

blesses 

Joseph. 

aPs. xxxvil. 3; 
Ma. vi. 31, 32 ; 1 
TL vi. 8. 

b Qe. xvi 7; 
xxxii. 24—80; 
Mai. iii. 1. 

c ''Considered as 
my 8 o n s." — 
Mawer. 

d**The iflsne of 
Joseph by his 
two sons 
amounted in 
the time of 
Moses to 85,200, 
a namber snr- 
passing that of 
any of the rest 
of the tribes."— 
Nn. xivii. 84, 87. 

'* May they be 
worthy of hav- 
ing their names 
coupled with my 
own and those 
of Abraham and 
iBrMV-RaphalL 
*'May my name 
be named 
through them." 
—Knobel, 

"A. proper se- 
crecy is the only 
mystery of able 
men; mystery is 
the only secrecy 
of weak and cun- 
ning ones." — 
^hester/leld, 

•e Job Orion, 

«. 16, 18. D. 8. 
Jkylintf, Obs^ ii. 
98; /. MUmt, 
M,A^ i 20; /. P. 
Hewl€tt,K9; Dr. 
€, J, Vaughan, 
199 (1851). 

V. 16. E. MUUr, 
344. 



to the ceremony. The Apostles likewise laid hands on those 
upon whom they bestowed the Holy Ghost ; and they themselves 
underwent the imposition of hands afreet, when entering npon 
any new design. In the ancient chnrch, imposition of hands 
was even pra<rtised on persons when they married, and the same 
custom is still observed by the Abyssinians.^ 

15—18. (15) he . . Joseph, in blessing his sons. Qod . . 
day,o lit, who acted as the shepherd towards me, feeding and 
leading. (16) angel . . evil,^ the Angel of the covenant, let 
. . them, let them be called by my name.<^ let « . earth, lit, 
let them multiply like fi8h.<< (17) displeased, men often dis- 
pleased with what they do not understand, held . . head, as 
men sometimes think to improve upon the Divine wilL (18) 
put . . head, he x>crh. thought that through blindness his f athei 
had made a mistake. 

Jacobs acknowledgment of the Divine care, and blessing TiU 
QTandchildren^ recommended to the imitation of aged Chriitians 
(v. 15). — We shall — I. Illustrate the words of the text. Here 
are two 'things observable. 1. Jacob's recollection and acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine goodness and care. He acknowledges 
God as the Grod of His pious ancestors, and as his own constant 
preserver and benefactor ; 2. His prayer for his grandchildren. 
He blessed Joseph ; either himself, beside His children, or in his 
children. II. Consider what lessons of instruction aged Chris- 
tians may draw from them. It is their duty — 1. To recollect 
and acknowledge their long experience of God's goodness and 
care. Acknowledge His goodness in providmg a supply for all 
your wants, and in raising you up friends. Such a course will 
— (1) Promote and cherish your gratitude to God ; (2) Tend to 
prevent your murmuring under titie burdens and infirmities of 
agre; (3) Promote your' continual activity in God's service; (4) 
Encourage your prayers and your hope. 2. To bless and pray for 
their descendants. This — (1) Is a becoming expression of your 
faith and trust in God, and regard for your children ; (2) Will 
be likely to make a good impression upon their hearts, and so 
qualify them for the Divine blessing ; (3) Is the way to procure 
&Le Divine blessing for them. Befiections : (1) Let diildren 
desire and value the prayers and blessing of tiieir aged, dying 
parents ; (2) Let the children of good men labour to secure the 
blessing for themselves.' 

Fecundity of fishes. — Fish are the most prolific of all creatures. 
This is, 01 course, more noticeable in some species than in 
others, and is more obvious to our notice in the immense shoals 
of herrings, pilchuds, and mackerel, upon our own shores. 
Many other species are probably equally prolific ; but not being 
of gregarious habits, are not seen together in such vast nombeis, 
and are in consequence less easily taken. But any one who 
attempts to estimate the number of eggs in the roes of yarious 
kinds of fish may form some faint conception of l^e degree in 
which the sea generates " reptiles witiii spawn abundant." The 
old microscopist, Leuwenhock, gave estimates which the mind 
could scarcely grasp. The greater accuracy of modem research 
has somewhat moderated his statements ; but enough remains to 
fiU the mind with astonishment. Thus, the roe of a codfish has 
been found to contain nine millions of eggs; of a floonder, 
nearly a million and a half; of a mackerel, half a xniUian ; of 
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tenches, three hundred and fifty thoosand ; of the carp, from one 
to six hundred thousand ; of the roach and sole, a hundred 
thoasand; of herrings, perches, aiflCL smelts, twenty and thirty 
tiiousand; lobsters, from seven to twenty thousand; shrimps 
and prawns, above three thousand/ 

19 — 22. (19) said, etc.j i.e. this act is intentional, not acci- 
dental or an error, lie . . great, i.e. Manasseh is not forgotten, 
but . . nations, <> he spoke with prophetic Ught (20) set . . 
Manasseh, assigning the pre-eminence to Ephraim. (21) 
behold . . you,* eartfily fathers die, the Heavenly Father lives, 
bring . . fathers, whither the earthly father cannot guide. 
(22) given . . brethren,^' i.e. Joseph had a double portion in 
the persons of his sons, which . . bow,' inexplainable ; perh. 
Jacob had to recover it after purchase by force of arms ; or by 
faith he realised the future conquest of Canaan. 

Death contemplated (v. 21).— What do these words, " Behold, I 
die," thus uttered, imply ? They imply— I. An absorbing crisis. 
Death is an absorbing crisis, if you consider — 1. Its nature ; 2. 
Its cause : it is the residt of sin ; 3. Its consequences : at death, the 
death of grace isover. II. An awakening consideration. " Behold." 
That word suggests to us suitable preparation. In prospect, then, 
of that amazing hour, we ought — 1. To review our past lives; 
2. To realise our dying hour : 3. To think of our future prospects.' 

Imperfection of history. — ^Nothing is more delusive, or at least 
more wof ully imperfect, than the suggestions of authentic his- 
tory, as it is generally, or rather universally, written ; and no- 
thing more exaggerated than the impressions it conveys of the 
actual state and condition of those who live in its most agitated 
periods. The g^eat public events of which alone it takes cogni- 
sance, have but little direct influence upon the body of the 
people ; and do not, in general, form the principal business or 
happiness or misery even of those who are in some measure con- 
cerned in them. Even in the worst and most disastrous times — 
in x)eriods of civil war and revolution, and public discord and 
oppression, a g^eat part of the time of a g^reat part of the people 
is spent in mc^ng love and money — in social amusement or pro- 
fessional industry — ^in schemes for worldly advancement or per- 
sonal distinction, just as in periods of general peace and 
prosperity. Men court and marry very nearly as much in the 
one season as in the other, and are as merry at weddings and 
christeningfs — as gallant at baUs and races — as busy in their 
studies and counthig-houses — eat as heartily, in short, and sleep 
as soundly — ^prattle with their children as pleasantly— and thin 
their plantations and scold their servants as zealously, as if their 
contemporaries were not furnishing materials thus abundantly 
for the tragic muse of history. The quiet under-current of life, 
in short, keeps its deep and steady course in its eternal channel, 
unaffected or but slightly disturbed by the storms that agitate 
its surface ; and while long tracts of time, in the history of every 
country, seem to the distant student of its annals to be darkened 
over with one thick and oppressive cloud of unbroken misery, 
the greater part of tliose who have lived through the whole acts 
of l^e tragedy will be found to have enjoyed a fair average 
share of felicity, and to have been much less affected by the 
shocking events of their day, than those who know nothing else 
of it than that such events took place in its course/ 
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Jacob 
blesses 
Ephraim and 
Manasseh 

aNu. i. 83. Z&\ 
De. zxxiii. 17; 
Be. ylL 4. 

b Qe. zzvm. 15 ; 
xlvi. 4;Da.xziil. 
14; Ge. 1. 24: De. 
xxxi. 8; Josh, 
zzlii. 14. 

e 1 Oh. V. 2; £z. 
xlvii. 18. 

(fGe. XT. 16; Ja. 
zi. 30— 28; Josh. 
zvlL 14-18; Am. 
ii. 9, 10. 

"Talent and 
worth are the 
only eternal 
groonda of dia- 
tinotion. To 
these the Al- 
mighty has af- 
fixed His eyer- 
lasting patent of 
nobility. Enow- 
ledge and good- 
ness, — these 
make degrees in 
heaven, and they 
must be the 
graduating scale 
of a trne demo- 
cracy."— J/^t«« 
Sedgtoidt, 
" A nation's cha- 
racter is the sam 
of its splendid 
deeds ; they con- 
Btitate one com- 
mon patrimony, 
the nation's in* 
heritance. They 
awe foreign 
powers, thev 
arouse and ani- 
mate our own 
p e o p 1 e."— H. 
Clay. 

"National pro- 
gress is the sum 
of individual in- 
dustry, energy, 
and uprightness, 
as national de- 
cay is of indi- 
vidual idleness, 
selfishness, and 
vice."— <S. amiUt. 

e C. Claffion, M.A. 

fjtffrtv. 
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Jacob 
blesses bis 
otber 



a He. L 1,2; Am. 
m. 7; Nil xzIt. 
14; Ae. IL 17. 

e«*Tha fig: Is 
takan fr. water 
In » boiling cal- 
dron, foaming 
and bnrsting 
oyer its boandi.** 

ilDe. zxvli. 30; 
Jo. ▼. 1«. 

*The character- 
istic peculiarity 
of the founder of 
each tribe wan to 
find its reflection 
In hiff posterity." 
—aQVtf ntci. 

**! hate to see 
HilngB done by 
halTes. If It be 
rls^t, do it bold- 
ly; if it be wrong, 
leave it nndone." 
— Oilpin. 

** There is noth- 
ing more to be 
ertwmed tbapn a 
laanly flrmness 
and dedtloa of 
character. I like 
a person who 
kODwa his own 
mind and stieka 
to it; who sees 
at ooee what is 
to ba done in 
giren drcnm- 
ataaaes, and does 

fmnm-u. 

gjmeen 
Xieri 

aGe.xzzlT. 3S~ 

(Be. zzTi 14 
Mmaon not meor 
tioned in Moiiea' 
blase ing; De. 
sxzlii.; Na.xvlii. 
J8; Josh.zxi.8. 

e /. A, Wi^tk 



CHAPTER THE FOETY^NINTH. 

1 — 4. (1) Jacob . . sonSy by meflsengaoi. last d^s/ "in 

the future generally, but with special ref . to times oi Mesnah." ^ 
(2) gather . . Jacob, imagine the scene, hearkaa . . father, 
a father's dying words, b^ediction and prophecy. (3) the . . 
strength, iu!, the first-fruits of my vigour. (4) unstable as 
water, « lit, thou boilest over like water, iu^, a man of sudden 
passlonB, impetuous, thou . . excels go beyond thy brethren in 
power, because, etc.* see xxxy. 22. 

IiutaUlUy (y. 4). — ^I propose Inciefly to notice — ^I. The common 
and unaToidiBble instabilities, which necessaiily attach themselyes 
to the best of Christians. How unstable are we in — 1. Our frames 
of mind ; 2. Our faith ; 3. Our love. 11. The character of a 
Christian who is noted for glaring instability ; but who, notwith- 
standing, has sufficient of godliness to bid us hope that he is a 
child of God. Such as. he are " unstable as water " in — 1. Doc- 
trine : they beHeve the last man they hear ; 2. All religious 
enterprise; 3. Their friendships ; 4. Tbeir moral character. UL 
The mere professor, who cannot excel in any way whatever. He 
is the most pious, f ormalistic hypocrite all the world over. IV. 
The unstable sizmer, who makes no pretension of religion what- 
ever. Let me remind him that though he makes no profession of 
religion now, there was a time when he did.' 

The firgtbarn. — " It is generally believed that the firstborn 
son is iSie strongest ; and ne is always placed over his brethren. 
To him the others must give great honour, and they must not sit 
in his presence without his permission, and t^en only behind 
him. When the younger visits the elder, he goes with great 
respect, and the conversation is soon closed. Should there be 
anything of a particular nature, on which he desires the senti- 
ments of his elder brother, he sends a friend to converse with 
him. The younger brother will not enter the door at the same 
time with tiie elder ; he must always follow. Should they both 
be invited to a marriage, care will be taken that the oldest shall 
go in the first. The younger will never approach him with his 
wooden sandals on : he miut take them off. He will not ventoze 
to speak to the wife of the elder, except on some special occasion. 
When the father thinks his end is approaching, he cidls his 
children, and, addressing himself to the eldest, says, ^ My strength, 
my glory, my all is in t^ee.' From this may be gained an idea 
of the importance which was attached to the ' birUiright.' "/ 

5—7. (5) instruments . . habitations,*^ i^. prob. iheir 
swords are instruments of violence. (6) secret, oooncil : he 
disclaims any participation in their act. digged . . wall, ham- 
strung an ox. (7) divide . . scatter,^ i.e, I predict their deoiakm. 

The folly and wiehedruiM of anger (v. 7). — Consider — ^I. The 
natore of this passion. It is — 1. Foolish ; 2. Sinful ; 3. The 
prelude to fip^eat enmes. II. The effects which f oUowed it in this 
particular case. 1. The destruction of a city ; 2. The innwiBfm 
of a tribe. III. The punishment which the cruel wrath of the 
brothers brought upon themselves. 1. Loss of blessing ; 2. Divi^ 
sion among the tribes.^* 

Cajn-icimig on^tfr.— Bichaid IL showed his aflection as a hue* 
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band, and kia -wBakziMs aa a man, in cnising the palace of Wiw#, 
and oiderinir it to be dealarojed, merely beoafuie it was the plaae 
of his amiable queen^s death.<( 

8—12. (8) Judah , . praise,* lit. Jndah, then, thy bretihzen 
shall pndfle thee. Jacob speaks to Judah and of t&e others. 
hand . . enemies/ Tictoriotis warriors, father's » . thee,' 
Judah derated to be the rpyal tribe. (9) Judah . . whelp/ 
lion, the king of beasts. (10) sceptre/ kingly oflce. law- 
n^er/ scribe. fh>m . . feet, i.«. fr. among his posterity. 
Shilon, the pacificator, the giyer of peace, onto . . be, 8 lit, 
tmto him shall be the obedience of tike nationa (11) foal . . 
vine, the fathers said that the vine = the Jews, and the wild 
ass the Gentile conyerts ; prob. this is a picture of the peace and 
plenty of Messiah's days. (12) red . . milk,* lit. his eyes shall 
be redder than wine, and his teeth whiter than milk : by some 
thonght to be a ref . to the land flowing with Tniiv and honey, 
and abounding in yineyards. 

Shiloh (y. 10). — I. Using' the word prophecy in its predictfye 
sense, this is the language of nnqnestionable prophecy. II. This 
prophecy contains a reyelation of Christ ^e name here giyen 
to the Sayiour we understand to signify ** The Peacefol One." 
m. This reyelation of Christ is connectied with the annonnce- 
rnent of the particular time when He was to appear. lY. This 
annovmcement is connected with a statement lowing in what 
way His x>eople wiU come to Him. " To Him shall the gathering 
of the people be." This is at once predictiye and descriptiye. 
1. It predicts the allegiance Christ will certainly receiye ; 2. It 
describes the quality of this allegiance. Y. This statement 
suggests an inquiry into the design of Christ in gatibering 
the people to Himself. In harmony with His title as '^The 
Peacefol One," His grand design is to giye them rest Beet, by — 
1. Beoonciluig them to God ; 2. Effecting the i^>iritiial usdon of 
nan with man ; 3. Leading ns to perfect rest in anotlMir world.' 

Sceptre. — ^A staff of authority which kings, goryemors, and 
Tillers of proyinoes held in their hands as ^nblems of authority. 
The royal seeptre was transmitted from father to son, and hence 
Jacob declar^ that ** the sceptre shall not depart from Judah," 
nwanzBg that the sovereignty of which it was the symbol should 
remain in the family of liiat patriarch. Homer notieeB the 
heraditary transmission of the sceptre, in the descrip t ion of 
Agamemnos*B address to the army : — 

" llie king of kings his awful figure raised. 
High in his hand the golden sceptre blazed : 
The golden sceptre of celestial frame. 
By Vulcan formed, from Joye to Hermes came ; 
To Pelops he the immortal gift resigned ; 
The immortal gift great Pelops left behind 
In Atreus' hands, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyestes next the prize descends : 
And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign^ 
Subjects all Argos and coxitrols the main." ^ 

18—15. (13) haiven . . ehipe,* lit. shore of the sea, aadheshall 
be for a dtore of dixps, i.e. a landing-place for shipa and . . 
Zidon,* Ut.hia ads shall be tcvwards Zidim. (14) ia . . asa, Ht, 
«& ass of bone, couching . . tarAenay Ut^ croBohing ^wn 
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An established 
governnmeut 
has an inftnlte 
adTantage by 
that Ttry cfav 
eanstsaoe of its 
betagestabUshed 
— ^the bulk of 
mankind being 
goyemed by an- 
thority, not 
reason, and 
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mendatSon of 
antiquity .**~ 
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eJoth. six. 17— 
22. 

«Th6 Mdent of 
Neptona ia tbe 
BMptre of the 
world." — il. 

"Nature seems 
to lukve taken a 
particular care 
to disseminate 
her blessings 
among the dif- 
ferent regions of 
the world, with 
an eye to their 
mntaal inter- 
ooarse and traffic 
among mankind, 
that the nations 
of the several 
parts of the globe 
might have a 
kind of depen- 
dence npon one 
another, and be 
united together 
by their common 
interest"— ^(ft«- 
9on, 

d Dr. Paxton, 
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( ** Straight on 
onward spires he 
glides, and bites 
the horses* leg 
or cattle's sides." 
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''Men of genius 
do not excel in 
any profession 
because they la- 
bour in it, but 
they labour in it 
because they ex- 
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between the oattle-pens. (16) rest,* ix, Iub place of rest, 
became . • tribute , i.^. he submitted to the dnidgexy of a 
servant. 

The CL88, — ^The ass is not more remarkable for his power to 
sustain, than for his patience and tranquiliiy when oppressed by 
an unequal load. Like the camel, he quietlj submits to the 
heaviest burden; he bears it peaceably, till he can proceed no 
farther ; and when his strength fails hun, instead of resisting or 
endeavouring to tibrow off &e oppessive weight, he contentedly 
lies down, and rests himself imder it, recruits his vigour with the 
provender that may be offered him, and then, at &e call of his 
master, proceeds on his journey. To this trait in the character of 
that useful animal, the dying patriarch evidently refers, when, 
under the afflatus of inspiration, he predicts the future lot and 
conduct of Issachar and his descendiuits. '' Issachar is a strong 
ass, couching down between two burdens. And he saw that rest 
was good, and the land that it was pleasant, and bowed his 
shoulder to bear and became a servant unto tribute." This tribe, 
naturally dull and stupid, should, like the creature by which they 
were characterised, readily submit to the vilest master and the 
meanest service. Although, like the ass, possessed of ability, if 
properly exerted and rightly directed, to shake off the inglorious 
yoke of servitude, they woidd basely submit to the insulte of the 
Fhcenicians on the one hand, and the Samaritans on the other. 
Issachar was a strong ass, ^'able," says a sprightly writer, "to 
refuse a load, as well as to bear it ; but like the passive drudge 
which symbolised him, he preferred inglorious ease to the reso- 
lute vindication of his liberty ; a burden of tribute, to the gains 
of a just and well-regulated freedom ; and a yoke of bondage, to 
the doubtful issues of war."' 

16—18. (16) shall . . people,a lit. the judger shall judge. (17) 
adder, Heb. shephiphon^ the eohiher ceragtes of Linnaeus, about 
fourteen inches long, and one inch thick, poisonous and dangerous, 
tliat . , heels,* horses are filled with terror at the sight of one. 
(18) waited . . Lord,' the great salvation for which Jacob 
waited as distinguished fr. the lesser deliverance of his x>08terity. 

The believer waiting for Ood^s salvation (v. 18). — ^We may con- 
sider this passage as expressive of — ^I. The living saint's character. 
He is one who is " waiting for the salvation of Ood." IL The 
dying saint's comfort. Jacob's peace, hope, and joy, were now, 
in his dying circumstances, derived from having waited for, and 
being in immediate prospect of enjoying, the salvation of God. 
To him, death was no new subject; the grave no strange 
coimtiy ; salvation no unknown theme ; heaven not an unlooked 
for home. He avows therefore his hope, his trust, and his con- 
fidence.^ 

The cerastes. — "I saw one of them," he says, "at Cairo crawl 
up the side of a box in which there were many, and there lie still 
as if hiding himself, till one of the people who brought him to 
us came near him ; and though in a very disadvantageous postm», 
sticking as it were perpendicularly to the side of the box, he 
leaped nearly the distance of three feet, and fastened between 
the man's forefinger and thumb, so as to bring the blood. The 
fellow showed no signs of either pain or fear ; and we kept him 
with us full four hours, without applying any kind of xemedyr 
or his seeming inclined to do so."« 
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10—21. (19) troop . . lastyO troops shall press on him, but he 
shall press npon tiieir rear, ue. Gad would f oUow and harass the 
retreat of Arab tribes. (20) bread . . dainties,* allnsion to 
fertility of territory of Asher : it was rich in com, wine, and oil. 
(21) is . . loose,' timid, swift of foot, he . . words, more 
JhmoQs in council than war. 

JAnet of circiimvallation. — ^These words (v. 19) may be nsed as 
graphically descriptive of the defeat of Christ followed by His 
saocesses. The human heart is defending itself against Qirist, 
and it has run out several lines of ciroumvallation ; these must, 
one be one, be taken. There is the line of — I. Prejudice against 
ministers and churches. 11. Social influences— evil companion- 
ship, etc. 111. The intellectual difficulties of religion — ^infldelity, 
scepticism, and the like. IV. Pernicious habits. V. The pride 
and rebellion of the natozal heart.<( 

Importance of words. — ^What is it which makes men different 
from all other living things we know of ? Is it not speech — ^the 
power of words ? The beasts may make each other understand 
many tilings, but they have no speech. These glorious things- 
words— are man's right alone, part of the image of the Son of 
God — the Word of gS, in which man was created. If men would 
but think what a noble thing it is merely to be able to speak in 
words, to think in words, to write in words 1 Without words we 
should know no more of each others' hearts and thoughts, than 
the dog knows of his fellow dog, without words to think in ; for 
if you will consider, you always think to yourself in words, though 
you do not speak them aloud ; and without them all our thoughts 
would be mere blind longings, feelings which we could not under- 
stand ourselves. Without words to write in we could not know 
what our forefathers did — ^we could not let our children after us 
know what we do.' 

22 — 26. (22) is . . bough,« ref. to prosperity of house of 
Joseph, even . . well,^ rendered even more £niitf ul by situation. 
whose . . wall, ref. to great increase of Joseph's posterity. (23) 
arcliers,« lit, lords of arrows, or arrowmasters. have . . him, 
Joseph himself seems here to be pointed at ; if so, a prob. ref. to 
his early trials. (24) bow . . strength,' his resolution and 
perseverance invincible, arms . . strong, sense obscure ; prob. 
ref. to the strength and firmness of Joseph, from thence, i.e. 
from the mighty Grod of Jacob. (25) even . . father, or, fr. the 
God of thy father, with . . above,' i.e. rain and dew. deep . . 
under 9/ productions of soiL blessings . . womb,^ strong 
and numerous offspring. (26) blessings . . hills, i.e, Jacob's 
blessing on Joseph grater tiian Abraham s and Isaac's on Jacob's, 
and lasting as the mountains, separate . . brethren,^ advanced 
to pre-eminence by the providence of God. 

Joseph* s blessing, — In this blessing we have four leading ideas. 
— I. Fmitfulness, or temporal prosperity. Here is — 1. The fruit- 
fulness itself—'' a fruitful bough " ; 2. The source of this fruit- 
fulness — " a well : " note the great value of weUs in the East ; 
3. Its great extent — ^its " branches run over the wall " ; 4. Its 
strong supports — it leans upon a wall. II. Persecution conse- 
quent upon prosperity. Here we have— 1. Hatred ; 2. Persecu- 
tion of mind ; 3. Persecution of body. III. Triumphant endurance 
of persecution — ''his bow abode in strength." His faith rises 
superior to aU trials. It — 1. Supports him in the present; 2 
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*' I ooneeiye that 
words are like 
money, not the 
worse for being 
common ; but 
that it is the 
stamp of cnstom 
alone that gives 
them circulation 
or value. I am 
fastidious in this 
respect, and 
would almost as 
soon coin the 
currency of the 
realm as counter- 
feit the King's 
English." — 
Hazlitt, 
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degrees peifaet; 
if 111 diipoBed* 
wlllbythesuper- 
faiduelion of ill 
habits quickly 
deface it.'* — 

'ForBome men, 
Uke analilfnl 
JockeyB. give op 
their designs 
when they have 
almost reached 
the goal; while 
others, on the 
contrary, obtain 
a Tictory over 
their opponents 
hy exerting, at 
tiie last moment, 
more vigorous 
efforts than be- 
fore."— /WyWtt#. 
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h Ld. Lind«ay 
saw a wolf near 
Mt Garmel, and 
Monroe saw one 
in the plains of 
Phllistia. 

"It deserves to 
be considered 
that boldness is 
ever blind, for it 
sees not dangers 
and incon- 
veniences. 
Whence it is bad 
in conncil though 
good in execo- 
tion. The right 
use of bold per- 
sons, therefore, 
is that they never 
command in 
chief, but serve 
as seconds, un- 
der the directioii 
of others. For 
in council it is 
0ood to see dan« 
sers,andinexfr- 
oation not to see 
ttaemonleesthev 
are very great ' 
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ObtaixuiBteengtli fox him w]iexewitkt»o(niibatkis fatnue troobles. 
IT. €h»ttfe aand ge&ezal bkwutgB foUorwiag liiia endimmee.^ — 1. 
Blessings of beKra»~dew and nia to chMr the tltirsfy land \ 
2. B&eBBiBgB of the deep—fotrntazna and welk od water; 3. 
BleasmgB vsl the increase of desoeBdaali ; 4. Blaasings ^renter 
than any yet enjoyed by his forefathera ; 5. BLossisags duable as 
the hills tiieoBaelres.* 

JsToeVs ttremgth. — ^Herder (Bnefe, page 84) »ys, Jaeob recun 
to the histofy of his life. He had wrestled with the Migfatj, who 
had given hun tiie name of Israel. He who was the stoong God 
of Jacob had starengthened Joseph. The good God of Jaoob who 
had watehed cvex &.e nahed stone, when hs was persecuted, alone, 
and in a strange place, was the guardian God of his son in similar 
circmnstances of desertion, soHtnde, and absence from home; 
Hence, on this idea , he renders the passage :-^ 

"Tet his bow abode firm, 
His hands and his arms were strengthened 
By the hands of the Almighly God of Jacob, 
By the name of Him who watched 

Israel on his st(Hie. 
By thy father's God, who helped thee, 
By God the Shaddai, who farther blesses thee 

With blessings of heaven from above."' 

27, 28. (27) raTin,« plimder, destroy, wolf ,^ once abundant, 
now seldom seen, in Palestine, morning . . spoil, allnsion. to 
the rapacious habits of wolves, as ill. of boldness and ferocity of 
Benjamin. (28) tribes, to whom the blessings had respect 
rather than to their founders, one . . them, i^, the bleaaing 
fnlfilled corresponded with the blessing pre£cted 

The wolf. — The wolf is weaker than the lion or the bear, azid 
less comrageons than the leopard ; but he scarcely yields to them 
in emelty and rs^Musioafiness. So Benjamin, althongh not desti- 
tute of courage and address, nor disinehned to war, possesBed 
neither the stren|^, nor the manly spirit of Judah, whose eymbd 
was the lion's whelp ; bat yet he was greedy of blood, zuod de^ 
lighted in rapine ; and in the early periods of Jewish history, he 
distinguished himwftif by an active and restless spirit, which oooa- 
monly, like the wolf among hunbs and kids, speaxt itself in petty 
or inglorious warfare, although it somietimes blazed forth in deeds 
of hecDic valour, and general utUity. He had the honour of 
giving the second judge to the nation of Israel, who delivered 
■them from the oppressive j€k» of Moab ; and the first king who 
sat on the throne of that chosen peofde, wIkmc 'valonx saved them 
from the iron sdepize of Ammon, and more than onoe revenged 
the barbarities of the undrcuneised Philistines upon their dis- 
comfited hosts. In the decline of the Jewish, eommonwealth, 
Esther and Mordeeai, who wese both of this tribe, sDooessfully 
interposed with the King of Persia f oar the d^verauoe of thebr 
faretlunn, and took their station in the fiist rank of public bene- 
factors. But the tribe of Benjamni ravened Hke wolves, that are 
so ferocious as to devour one another, when ^i&y desperately 
espoused the cause of Gibeah, and in the didaqn o uiable aasd 
bloody feud, redueed their own tribe to the very brink of nmi, 
and fni^lcted a deep wound on tiie other membcn of tiie 
statei^ 
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89—88. (29) ha . . them, they weze to share in the doty 
enjoined on Joseph, bury, entomb. (90) cave, ete,^ he specilias 
the spot minutely to diow that it will not enffiee simply to cany 
him to Canaan. (31) there . . Ziaah, doubUees he would like 
to hare said Bacdiel idao. (32) purchase . . Heth, a levinder 
liiat the burial-place wae really theirs. (33) when . . eoaui, 
these his last words : he died soon after. gpKthered . . bed, 
sitting to bless he now laid down to die. wae . . people/ ix, 
he was mm gathered to his people in the better country. 

Jaeoh's deatk-hed (t. 33). — Three things here desenre ovir atten- 
tion : — I. His affection for the living. This was — 1. Impartial : 
He gathered them tJl together ; 2. Beligions : He invi^ced the 
benediction of €rod upon them. II. His sympathy with the dead. 
The feeling which he now expresses concerning his burial, 
suggests — 1. That there is something in man stronger than logic ; 
2. !niat the dead exert a powerf :^ inflnence upon the living. 
m. His magnanimily in all things. Two things alone can 
explain his calmness : faith in — 1. His future existence ; 2. The 
happiness of that existence.* 

Jkath'bed ingtmctyma, — ^' In the prospect of death, the head of 
a family smnmons his relations around his bed. He instructs 
them about the state of his affairs, and how his property was 
acquired, and how to be disposed of. He is most particidar to 
fnznish them with proofs respecting the acquisition of his pawns 
and slaves ; mentions the names of tiiie witnesses to the transac- 
tions ; the clrcmnstances under which they took place, and the 
snms paid for them, in order that his successor may be enabled 
to defend his rights, in the event of their attempting to obtain 
their liberty or redemption at the death of tiieir master. He also 
lecoonte the names of his debtors, with the sums which they owe 
to him, as well as the debts which he owes to others. His death- 
bed declarations, made in the presence of responsible witnesses, 
are always received as evidence in the event of litigation after- 
waid. Having made these arrangements, he calmly resigns him- 
self to death, apparently unconc^ned about a future state." « 



CHAPTER TEE FIFTIETH. 

X-^. (1) Joseph . . face, etc^ and closed his eyes, as Jacob 
had been promised, see zIvL 4. (2) Physicians, Heb. ropheim, 
healers. exabalzOyO Joseph having an eye to the removal of the 
body. (3) forty . . embalxx&ed, &e time occupied in the pro- 
cess. Egyptians, out of respect for Joseph, xnonmea . . 
days,^ the oust royal mourning in Egypt. (4) spake . . 
Fharaoh, to the c^def ofiScers ci. his court. (5) father 
. . swear, but for a father's wi^ it might seem stannge to 
Fharaoh that Joseph should wish to bury any of his kindred out 
of Egypt. (6) go . . swear, he regarded a promise to a dying 
fattier as sacsed. 

Bmln'aciMg the dead, — ^The embracing of the dead then, and 
duriz^ the reeiting of this service, takes place ; for, as soon as 
the pnesto departed, many came, and, laying their hands on the 
two sides of the open eoffin, kissed the chraks and f ordiead of 
the deceased with mnch emotiom, Whea a biA<9 dies, and is 
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'^O, if the deads 
of boiiuui ores- 
tnres could be 
traced to tbefr 
8ource,how beau- 
tiful would even 
death aj^ear; 
for how much 
charity, mercy, 
and purified af- 
fection would be 
seen to hay e their 
growth In dus^ 

** Death comes 
equally to us all, 
and makes ns all 
equal when it 
comes. The 
ashes of an oak 
in a chimney are 
no epitaph of 
that, to tell me 
how high or how 
faunge that was; 
it tells me not 
what flocks it 
sheltered while 
it stood, nor what 
men it hurt when 
it fell. The dust 
of great perronsP 
graves is speech- 
less too; it says 
nothing, it dis- 
tinguishes no- 
thing.**— Avnw. 
h Dr. ThotfHu. 
c Cnddbihank. 
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Jacob 
embalmed 

a 2 Ch. rvi 14. 
&NU.XX.29; De. 
xxziv. 8. 

"What la grl<»f ? 
It is an obscure 
labyrinth into 
which Qod leads 
man, that he may 
be ezperieneed 
in Ufe, that he 
may remember 
his faults and ab- 

Sro them, that 
may appreci- 
ate the calm 
which Tirtne 
gives."— iDb Sch^' 
fir. 
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"Great grief 
maket sacred 
thoae npon whom 
its hand is laid. 
Joy may elevate, 
ambition glorify, 
hut sorrow alone 
can consecrate." 
—B, Qraby, 

cJowett. 

d Dr. Porter. 



Joseph 
buries his 
father 

a Herodotus ^85. 

6 1 Sa. xxxLld; 
Job ii. 13; Ac 
TliL2. 

"The Stoics, who 
thooght the souls 
of wise men had 
their habitations 
about the moon, 
might make 
slight account of 
subterranean de- 
positions, where- 
as the Pytha- 
goreans and 
trans - corpo- 
rating philoso- 
phers, who were 
to be after 
buried, held great 
care of their in- 
terment, and the 
Platonic rejected 
not a due care of 
the grave."— iS»r 
T. Browne. 

" An angel's arm 
can't snatch me 
from the grave,— 
legions of angels 
can't confine me 
there."— roangr. 

c M. Henry, 

d Topics, 

and returns 
toEsTPt 

"We adorn 
graves with 
flowers and redo- 
lent plants, just 
emblems of the 
life of man, which 
has been com- 
pared in the Holy 
ticriptures to 
those fading 



laid oat in this Tnanner in the church, all the congregation 
throng to perform this oeremeny.* 

FUial affection in the .East, — ^We dismounted at the door of a 
spacious tent in the centre of the encampment. No sooner had 
our sheikh touched the ground than he was affectionately em- 
braced by his son, a fine boy of about fifteen. This scene at once 
brought to my mind some incidents recorded in Scadpture, and 
seemed, in fact, to realise the interesting narratives of patriarchal 
times. The youth placed his hands on his father's neck, and 
kissed each diieek, and then they leaned their heads for a few 
seconds, while embracing, on each other's shoulders. Precisely 
similar was the scene at tiie meeting of Jacob and his aoii Joseph, 
nearly four thousand years ago.<' 

7 — 10. (7) went . . XSgypt, one of the most extraordinary 
funeral processions on record (8) house . . house, i.e. all the 
adults among the kindred of Jacob. (9) went . . horsemen, 
lEgyptian respect for the great prime minister, and . . com- 
pany, lit. the encamping host was very heavy^. (10) the . . 
Atad, lit. the threshing-floor of thorns, which . . Jordan, 
i.e. to the W. of Jordan, there . . lamentation, Egyptians in 
their mourning exhibited grt. external demonstrations of sorrow.« 
made . . days,* the Jewish mourning. 

Jacob's funeral. — I. It was a stately funeral. He was attended 
to the grave, not only by his own family, but by the courtiers, 
and all the g^eat men of the kingdom, who, in token of their 
gratitude to Joseph, show this respect to his father. II. It was 
a sorrowful funeral. Note, that the death of good men is a loss 
to any place, and ought to be lamented.^ 

Enibalming. — ^Art invented by Egyptians, 2000 yrs. B.C. ; prob. 
derived origin, f r. idea that preservation of body was needful for 
return of soul to human form after completing its cycle of exist- 
ence of 3,000 or 10,000 yrs. Physical and sanitary reasons may 
also have led to it. The legend of Osiris, whose body, destroyed 
by Typhon, was found by Isis, and embalmed by his son Anubis, 
gave a religious sanction to tlxe rite, all deceased persons being 
supposed to be E. after the model of Osiris in tihe Abuton of 
Philae. Many nations adopted E. Persians used wax; Assy- 
rians, honey. Alexander the Gt. was E. in wax and honey. 
Roman bodies also. After 500 A.D. it fell into disuse as general 
practice. Yet there have been cases, as Napoleon I. It does not 
appear that the Jews practised the systematic E. of the Egyp- 
tians. Still some process was employed tending to soothe sur- 
viving friends by arresting or delaying natural corruption. 
In some cases, too, the later Jews E. a body in honey, after having 
covered it with wax.* 

11 — ^14. (11) Abel*mizraim, the mourning of the Egyp- 
tians. (12, 13) and his sons, etc.^ see xlix. 29 — 32. (14) 
returned . . Egypt, and there they waited and multiplied till 
the time of the Exodus. 

Burial of the dead. — The general tendency of mankind to buxy 
dead out of sight [_Bi&ryj fr. A.S. birgan, to conceal ; Qer. hergen']. 
To accomplish this, three great methods. 1. Closing up body in 
earth or stone; 2. Burning of body, and entombing of cinders; 
3. Embalming (for Embalmings see p. 32). Incremation (burn- 
ing) practised in Oreece and Bome. Cinerary urns have been 
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found in many parts. *' Some of the grandest buildings in the 
"^orld have been tombs ; such are the pyramids, the casUe of St. 
Angelo, the tomb of Gsocilia Metella, and many temples scattered 
cyver Hindustan and other E. countries. Upon (sp^) the mound 
(twphos) beneath wh. the ashes of a Greek were placed, it was 
cnstomaiy for the public orator to pronounce a panegyric, the 
pith of wh. 'was afterwards inscribed on the spot, hence the 
origin of epitaph. The Gks. had their burial-places at a dist. f r. 
towns ; the Boms. nr. highways, hence necessity for inscription 
on tombs. First Christian burial-placer in A.D. 596; in cities, 
742; in consecrated places, 750; in churchyards, 758. Early 
Christians in catacombs at Rome. Cemetery ^ a sleeping-place ; 
fr. Gk. kaimo, to lull to sleep.*] 

15—18. (15) saw . . dead, and all paternal restraint re- 
moved. Joseph . . us, they could not think he would love 
them for their own sake, will . . him, they judged him by 
their own standard of revenge. (16) messenger, some think 
Benjamin, thy . . com.mand, of which command we have no 
record, though they may not have invented it. (17) forgive . . 
8i2iy« commanded or not it was a fitting request, and . . him, 
wept for joy at their repentance and obedience to their father. 
(18) fell . . face, see xxxvii. 7 — 10. 

Joseph's brethren fuljilling the prophecy respecting them (v. 18). 
— ^L The means they used to conciliate his favour. 1. They 
plead the dying request of their revered father ; 2. They unite 
with it their own most humble and earnest entreaties. II. The 
effect produced on Joseph*s mind. 1. Grief; 2. Joy. Learn — 
(1) To ask forgiveness of those whom we have injiued ; (2) To 
forgive those who have injured us.^ 

Influence of forgiveness. — A worthy old coloured woman was 
wallang quietly along a street in New York, carrying a ba^et 
of apples, when a mischievous sailor, seeing her, stumbled 
against her, and upset her basket, and then stood to hear her 
fret at his trick, and enjoy a laugh at her expense. But what 
was his astoni^iment when she meekly picked up the apples 
without any resentment in her manner, and giving him a digni- 
fied look of mingled sorrow, kindness, and piiy, said, " God for- 
give you, my son, as I do I " That touched a tender chord in 
the heart of the rude jack tar. He felt ashamed, self -condemned, 
and repentant. The tear started in his eye; he felt that he 
must make some reparation. So, heartily confessing his error, 
and thrusting lus hands into his pockets, and pulling out a lot 
of loose " change," he forced it upon the wondering old black 
woman, exclaiming, "God bless you, kind mother 1 I'll never do 
80 again." 

19—21. (19) for . . OodPo it is His to avenge, not mine. 
(20) ye . . me, that was certainly your purpose, but . . good. 
He has brought good out of evil, bring . . alive,^ Joseph was 
compensated for the wrongs done him by the good he had been 
the means of doing. (21) now . . not, tiiat I will avenge the 
past, nourish . . ones,' a promise of protection. spaJce . . 
them, lit, he spake to their hearts. 

Boil overruled for good, — ^What more contrary to good than 
enU ? or what more oiyposeth happiness than sin ? Tet the evil 
of Joseph's brethren, God disposed to good, and the greatest sin 
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beanties whose 
roots, being 
baiied In dis- 
honour, rise 
Again in glory.** 

*' Withont settled 
principle and 
practical yirtue, 
life is a desert; 
without Chris- 
tian piety the 
contemplation of 
the grave is ter- 
rible."— 5<r Wm, 
KnighUm. 
a Topics. 

his brothers 
crave his 
forgiveness 

a Jas. T. 16 ; Pr. 
xxvlii. 18. 

*' Nothing in this 
low and rained 
world bears the 
meek impress of 
the Son of Qod 
so surely as for- 
giveness.'*— .il* 
Cory. 

»0f hhn that 
hopes to be for- 
given, it is indis- 
pensably re- 
quired that he 
loigive. It is, 
therefore, super- 
fluous to urge any 
other motive. On 
this great duty 
eternity is sus- 
pended; and to 
him that refuses 
to practise it, the 
throne of mercy 
is inaccessible, 
and the Saviour 
of the world has 
been born in 
vain.**— /oAfutm. 

b C. Simeon, M.A 

Joseph 
comforts his 
brethren 
a De. xzxli. 8fi; 
Job. zxxiv. 29; 
Bo. xiL 19. 

&Bo.viii.28;P8. 
IzzvL 10. 

e Ma. V. 44, 45; 
fio. xtt. 30, 31. 
'*A cockle -flsh 
may as soon 
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eroird th0ooe«ii 

Sl^ ito IMROW 

•wroomiirelMmd 
the deorees of 
Godt**— i^. Be»' 
9ridge. 

thedea13xof 

a Kn. zxvl 29; 
De. Itt. U; Joah. 
zUI. 41; zvii. 1, 
2; Jiid.T.14. 

&P8. cxxvi!L4,6. 

e Qe. XTii 8; 
xItULSI; fie.xL 
18. 

d Ex. xUi. 19; 
Josh xxiv. 82. 

€j€bOfion, 

"His coiBn laid 
up by tbem,ready 
to be carried 
away aecordiog 
to Ills dylos re- 
quest whenever 
U-od should re- 
store them to the 
promised land, 
would have 
taught them to 
keep apart from 
Sg;^ and its 
idolatrlBB, look- 
ing for a better 
eountary, which 
God had pro- 
mised to taelr 
fathers." — Jafk, 

"Thehearensdo 
not send good 
hapsinhandfuls, 
hut let us pick 
out our good by 
little, and with 
care, from out 
much bad, that 
still our little 
world may know 
its king."— .Sir P. 
Sidney. 

f ThtvtMt. 



that ever vm, *' tke cmclf yinf the Locd of life,'' hj the Divine 
oonnsel, pioduoed tke greatest Uearinig. Nay, &e bitter watecB 
dieJl be made eweet bj nit, and tbe flacrifioe diall bun ^vliem 
water is ponred imon it. Our very aiBiotionB, ae ov^-maeterad 
and mled bj God, nave tibte injnnctaon upon them to farther obt 
aalvatioDL Our wounds are remedies; and those who oontm^Bfit 
the preoepts of the Almighilj obey His providence.^ 

28~*26. (22) lie . . hoiwe, aJl the posteri^ of Jaooik 
JomepkL . . 7MJ»» measuzed by events cue of tibe longeet Hrea 
on reooffd, of which 2!3 ysa. were passed in Egy^ (2S) 
KCacfair* {sMy, ware . . knees,* tke old maa not oal^y 
nuiBed then, bnt eonflidered them his owau (24) ToefHili « • 
said/ etc.y dying he comforts othens, and TMsnlfflriw hk own faith 
in God. (25) ye . . hence,'' he participated in the desire md 
in the faith A Jacob. (26) emoalmed, to preserve him fcom 
corruption to the time of their departure, ooft&y lit, tok or 
chest. 

Jo8epTC8 dyinff tusuremce to his hrHhren (▼. 34). — I. l%e reflex 
tion which tf osqih maJces upon his present ciroomstanoes. ** I 
die." II. The assurance he gives his bre(3iien that God wouM 
visit them. III. The further assurance, that God would bcinr 
them into the land of Oanaan. Application — (1) To aged 
Christians. 1. Frequently speak and tliink of dying ; 2. Befleet 
that God will visit, and care for, your posteri^, when yon axe 
gone ; 3. Bemind your children of this fact, for their encourage- 
ment, when you are dying. (2) To those in younger li£e, who 
are the children of good men. 1. Encourage yourselves wxfb 
the thought that Ckxl will visit yon ; 2. Ptay earnest^ for Hxa 
visits ; 3. Be prepared to receive Him.« 

Aiicieivb coffins. — ^When Joseph died, he was not only em* 
balmed, but 2^^ in a coffin, Hus was an honour approprit^ed to 
persons of distinction, coffins not being univeraally used in. 
Egypt. Maillet, i^ieaking of the Egyptian repositoxies of the 
d^id, having gfiven an account of several niches that are fonad 
there, says, ''It must not be imagined that the bodies deposited 
in these gloomy apartments were all end,osed in dieste, and 
placed in niches ; the greatest part were simply embalmed and 
swathed after that masiner tiiat every one hath some notion of; 
after which they laid th^Ei one by the £ide of another in,tliOBt 
any ceremony; some were even put into tbese tombs witihoot 
any embalming at all, or su(dL a slieht one, that t&ere remains 
nothing of them in the linen in whidi thc^ were wrapped but 
the bones, and those half rotten." Antique coffins of stone, and 
sycamore virood, are stiU to be seen in Egypt It is said that 
some were formerly made of a kind of pasteboard, formed bj 
folding and gluing cloth together a great number of tunes. 
These were curiously plastered and painted with hierogiyphjas/ 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED EXODUS. 

L Title. By the Jews, and in the Heb. Xptures, this bk. is called Y^-Aleh 
Shemoth (*' t?ic8e are the narnes ") f r. the opening words (i. 1) : or in brief 
Shemoth (the names). The title in the A. Y. is derived fr. tiiie TiTT . and 
relates to the principal eyent wh. it records. 'EKoSos (ExodtLs) = departnre : 
(fr. €$. ex— out; and oSog^ odos — a way) i.e, the departure of tihe children of 
Israel fr. Egypt. II. Author, Moses. We have this on the autiiority of our 
Lord, who, citing this bk., calls it " the book of Moses " (Mk. xii. 26, see also 
Lu. XX. 37) : indeed 25 passages are quoted fr. it by Xt. and His Apostles, 
besides making 19 allusions to its sense (Rivet). " In fact no critic of any 
weight, either in France or Grermany, who admits the supernatural character 
of tiie transactions, rejects the authorship of Moses" (Spk. Comm.), 1. 
Moses could have written the Pentateuch, llie most sceptical of mod. objectors 
do not deny the existence of Moses, nor that he was tiie leader of his own 
people out of Egypt into CSanaan. 2. The concurrent testy, of subsequent times 
proves that Moses did Tcrite the bks. now known by his name. Beginning with 
the earliest bks. of the Old Test, we can trace a constant stream of reference 
and quotation to the laws, the history, and the words of Moses, wh. show them 
all to haye been well known and uniyersally accepted. 3. 13ie internal evi- 
dence points to Moses and to him only as the writer of the Pentateuch. (1) 
The author of the Pent, and the giver of the Levitical law had an intimate 
acquaintance with Egypt, its literature, its laws, and its religion. (2) The 
hist, and the law of iSie Israelites both bear marks and tokens of their long 
passage through the wilderness, and long residence in it. (3) The language 
and &e legisEition of the Pent, has Canaan only in prospect. (4) " The lan- 
guage of i^e Pent, is such as to suit the age and character of Moses " (ibid). 
in. Time, uncertain : but after the giving of the law on Mt. Sinai, and t^e 
erecting of the Tabernacle ; since, " things cannot be historically related until 
they have actually taken place, and the author of this bk. was evidently an 
eye and ear witness of the events he has narrated" (Home). lY. Scope, 
it embraces a hist, of the events that occurred during 145 yrs. (fr. AM. 2369 
to 2514 inclus. i.e. fr. the death of Joseph to the building of the tabernacle. 
Fr. d. of Joseph to b. of Moses 63 yrs. ; fr. b. of Moses to the Exodus 81 yra ; 
fr. Exodus to erection of tabernacle 1 yr. ; total 145 yrs. *' The scope of the 
bk. is to exhibit the accomp. of the promises to Abraham ; that tf. ^im a 
nation should spring, wh., aft. a sojourn of sev. cents, in a state of degradation 
in a foreign, land, should triumphantly be brought forth, and establi^ed in the 
country destined for its permanent occupation (6e. xv. 5, 13). The whole 
hist., too, presents a vivid adumbration of the church militant, in her redemp- 
tion £r. spiritual bondage, and her passage thrdugh the wilderness of this 
world^*^ (Idtt&n). "Ab to the gen. scope of this b£, it is plainly to presenre 
the memorial of the great facts of the national hist, of Israel in its earlier 
periods, to wit, their deliv. from Egypt, the kindness and faithfulness of Gk>d 
in their subsequent preservation in the wilderness, the delivery of the law, and 
the establishment of a new and peculiar system of worship" {Bush). **The 
scope of Exodus is to preserve the memorial of the departure of the Isnelites 
fr. Egypt, and to represent the ch. of God afflicted and preserved ; together 
with tiie providentiid care of Gk)d towards her, and the judgments inflicted on 
her enemies." (Home.) 
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(Aceordtng to HomeO 

FABT L— Aooonnt of the tranMustions 
pre^iooBly to the Departure. 

1. The oppression of the children of 

ISTMl JL 

2. The yonth and transactions of Moses 

ii-vi. 

3. The hardening of Pharaoh's heart 

and the plagues .yL-zi. 

PAST IL— The narrative of the De- 
parture of the Israelitea ...xiv.-XYliU 

PABT nL^Traneaotions eabeequent 
to their Bzodua. 

1. Passage of the Bed Sea. xiT.~zy.-22. 

2. Yarions miracles wrought on behalf of 

the Israelites zt. 28-zyi-zvii. 

3. Arrival of Hoses' relatiyes zTiiL 

PABT ly.— The promvlgration of the 
law on Mount SinaL 

1. The preparation of the people and the 
coTcnant ziz. 

S. The OKoral law zz. 

t. The judicial law .zzl.-zzlii. 

1 The ceremonial law zziT.-zzzi.- 

zzzv.-xl. 

Idolatry of Israelitaa, te....zzzii.-zzziT. 

(AeeonHng to BlwUJ 

L-€anneeting links of patriarchal hist, 
hetw. Jacob and Moses i. 

n^Penonal hist cf Mosee fr. birth to his 
commis8ion JL-iy. 

ni—Last days of sojourn in Bgypt and 
Exodus y.-ziy. 

IVy^Itrst year in wlldemeas .zy.-ziz. 

v.— The giying of the law zz.-zzziy. 

VL— The Tabemade zzzy.-zL 

(According to NkMts.) 

I— The oppressed 'State of Israelites in 
Egypt aft. death of Joseph 1. 

n.— The Urth of Moses, and the preparation 
for his ofBoo ..^ JL-yi. 






m— Thebr deliyeranoe, and the destmctlan 
of their enemies yiL-ziy. 

IV.— Their entrance into the wilderness, and 
proyision for guidance, Ac. ...zy.-zyiiL 

v.— Their ooyenant with God; made, broken 
and renewed ziz.-zzziy. 

VI.— The hist, of the Tabernacle. zxzy.-xl 

(According to Buth,) 

L— The oppression L 

n.— Early Ufe of Moses U. 

III.— Legation of Moses .iiL-iy. 29. 

IV.— Mission of Moses iy. 29-z. 21. 

v.— The Passoyer xii. 21. 

VL— Oondusionof Plagnes...x. 21-xiL 21-81. 

VIL— The Exodus .xiL S1-S7, 40-42 

Vm.— Wanderings to Sinai jdL 87-40- 

ziz. 1, 2. 

IX.— 'Moses called to the Mount ziz. 

X— The moral law .zz. 

Xld— Jndidal and ceremonial lawzzl.-zzzi. 

Xn.— Idolatry, &C., of Israelites .zzziL- 

zxziy. 

Xin.— Offerings for Tikbemacle xzzy.-zzziz. 

Xrv.— Tabernacle erected, fto zl. 

(According to AyroO 

PABT I.— EiatorioaL 

1. The state of Israel L 

2. Preparation for deliynance ii. 

8. Moses' commission iii. iy. 

4. Negotiations with Pharaoh ...y.-zii. 80. 

5. llie Ezodus .zU. 81-ziz. 2. 

PABT U.~I«efflBlative. 

1. Preparation for establishment of theo- 

cratic coyenant .ziz. 8-2A. 

2. Promulgation of moral law zz. 

8. Judicial ordinances .zzi.-xxiii. 

4. Batiflcatfon of ooyenant xxiy. 

5. The Tabernacle ordered ....;.xxy.-xxxL 

6. Apostasy of Israel jczxlL-xxxiii. 

7. The Tabernacle erected jaziy.-zl. 
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ilnit oolony 
of Israelites 
inEnrpt 



aDe.x.22. 

% Alford; wtbtSmo 
Spk, ComnL in 
loo. 

e Qe. L 36. 

"The very titles 
of the first two 
books in the 
Bible remind us 
that the history 
of man is little 
more than a nar- 
ratiTO of hia en- 
trance into the 
world and his 
exit from It." — 
Scott. 

"We die efrery 
day; every mo- 
ment deprives ns 
of a portion of 
our Hie, and ad- 
vances US a step 
toward the grave; 
our whole life is 
only a laog and 
painfnl sick- 
ness."' 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



T. Baurin, Di$. 
Bist., ii. 1. 

dU,B.Tbtmttt. 



Sreseestha 
sraelites 

a This continued 
for 23 yrs. more, 
in all M yrs. f r. 
Jacob's flrfit com- 
ing hito Egypt;* 
—^Lightfoot. 

5 Ec. ix. 15; He. 
vi. 10. 

e "He speaks as 
if he had kxiked 
through a multi- 
plying glass.*'— 
Trapp. 

rfPs.li. 1, 4, X.2, 
Izxziu. a4; Job 
V. 13; Pr. xxi 
30. 



1^6. (1 — i) now . . namea, §ee Ge. xxix. 32 to xzx. 13. (5) 
seventy ,<> ix. 11 sons +4 sons of Beuben, 6 of Simeon, 3 dS. 
Levi, 3 and 2 grandsons of Jndah, 4 of Issachar, 3 of Zebnltm, 
Dinah, 7 bods of Gkid, 4 and one daugliter of Asher and 2 
grandsons, 10 sons of Benjamin, 1 of Dan, 4 of llaphtali=r66 in 
aU-f Joseph and 2 sons, and Jacob himself.* (6) JoBe|ih« . . 
generation^ i.6. 64 yrs. after the death of Jacob. 

The death tf a, whole family (v. 6). — We shall look at these 
words as zeoavdiag the death of a whole family, and notice that 
it was — I. A very large family : " Joseph and aK his bndizen." 
U. A very diyersified family : ^' Joseph and all Iob hiethren " 
are words few and easily recorded ; bat each one of those twelve 
had a history distinct from eveiy otiier. Tkey were divwrniad 
in — 1. Their sympathies ; 2. Social positioa. m. A fesy tried 
family. 1. Very early in the history we read of a sad trial, a 
bereayement, and that of a nsotiier ; 2. Tbeie was also diaond 
among the brothers ; 3. They were all i^ afflicted with a 
giievoos famine, that threatened their lives. IT. A very in- 
fluantial family. la. addition to the influence, beneficial as it 
was vast, whicb Joseph wielded over Egypt, eac^ of the twelve 
was the source and head of a tribe. T. A very religionsly privi- 
leged family. The instructions of their childhood, the erMmple 
of each a father, and the blessings that fell fiom his dying lips, 
convince os of this. From the whole sabject we gather— (1) A 
rebuke to family pride : the most iTiflnAwfaa.1 xnnst soooomb to 
death ; (2) A warning against seeking satisfaotioa in family 
joys : death will shiver and shatter all ; (3) A lesson as to the 
right nse of family relationships : live tc^ether as iSbom who 
must die ; (4) Some strong reasoas for expecting family meet- 
ings after death. 1. Such dUEeEcmt chazaoters oanaofe admit 
exaoUy the same fate. Extinction is either too good for the 
sinner, or else a strange reward for the saint ; 2. Family 
affection seems too strong to be thus qnenched. Ijet us then 
anticipate family ieanions.<> 

7 — 11. (7) children, ete., the idea is «"i»~"g and 
paralleled increase.' (8) aroae, 40 yvs. before birth of 
up . . king^, prob. Baamipes II. whicli . . Joaep^^ did not 
regard his services. (9) said . . people, i^. his oounselloi&> 
more . . we, i.«. more in proportion to space occupied.' 0^) 
wisely, craftily.^' and . . land, their presence a sooroe of 
revenue and power. (11) taskmasters,' superintendents of 
the public works, treasure-cities, store-cities, magasines, 
depdts of ammunition, etc. Pithom (abode ef Atuin)^ peih. 
Patumos./ Saameses^ (um €f the Mm), peih. Ahk Jbihed, 
N.E. of Heliopolis. 

2he hitter Uvei (w. 7 — ^14). — ^I. <3od*s blessing makes fmitfnl 
— 1. The promise to Abraham, Gen. xvii. 2 — 8 : 2. The number 
of the Israelites in Egypt, w. 9, 10. II. Note the mistakes com- 
mitted through prejudice— 1. The Egyptians hated and spumed 
the Israelites ; therefore, ultimately, lost the blessing of their 
presence ; 2. Statesmanship fails in placing policy before prin* 
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dple ; 3. Crnelly be^ot vanil^ ; Jrindnmw would hAva won. III. 
SelfishnesB soon f oi^ets past &tooib. A now ruler cUnegiuded 
the claims of Joseph's seed. This world wodts for -ptmeaot and 
prospective faToms. IT. Hero is » type of the growth of sin. 
The Israelites came into the best part of BgTpt ; &cBt pleasant, 
then donbtfol, then oj^vessed, ^n finally enslaYed. 1. Sin 
yields bitter ^uit ; 2. We have taskmasters in oor habit ; S. 
life heoomes a bmden : mxmms of aervitttde. Y. Note the 
reason for this afflictkai — ^1. Xhef were beooming idolatrous, 
Josh. zxIt. 14 ; Baek^ zz. 5 — 8 ; 2. Bitfasmess now wouM help to 
prevent retain to i|gypt ; 3. We sometimes find sdrow here that 
we may look aboTO. YL God's fawmr here oontmsted witih 
man 's opposition. Phiizaoh faihid ; the Isnelites mnltiplied. 
YU. Afflicti<»L helpB ns — 1. As affiioted, so th^y gsew ; 2. Gh^st 
pnrgeth ns for move frait ; 3. Self-denial is the path to power.* 

jSr^ptian crudUy, — While staying at Alexandria, we passed a 
paUic building in coarse of motion. A great number of 
women and <^iildren of both seses were caoying away tiie «arth 
OKcaynted for the foimdation. Some laboazen had loosened the 
soil, and the poor creatwes then soEaiMd it with their hands mte 
earoolar baskets, whieh they bece asroy on their backs ; they 
were barefooted, and yezy slender^ ooversd witib. nags. Seveial 
taskmasters, who have not ceased oni^af Bgjpt sinoe the time of 
the Phiuraohs, stood at invermls, holding a soocu^e of oerds, 
which was not spared if angp* df the people, as th^ passed by 
cronching nnder their burdens, seemed to slacken in their work. 
They had all been pressed into the service by the Pasha^s 
officers, and were paid at the nuserable sum of half a piastre a 
day.< 

12—14. (12) gn^ie7ed,« filled with loathing and ^ssr. (18) 
riffomr,^ Ut. fierceness. (14) mortar, olay. briok, common 
in filgypt at all times, esp. madsr I8fcfa' dynasty. 

Incrtmae netnnthaitmJ^ff f&^HOittym (▼. 13). — ^Bere we have — 
I. Perseontion, a soufoe of inomase : ^the more they affiieted 
tibsm, the more they mcd^plied:*' 11. Renewed perseeution eon- 
sequent on this inGxease : ''they were grieved," — ^they made " the 
children of Israel to serve with rigour.'* Learn — 1. The foUy 
of fightii^f against Gfod ; 2. Tbe uses of afBiotion ; 8. The sup- 
port giv«Ei by God to Bis people ^ktring affiiction.<^ 

Briek-making in Egypt. — ^At one place the people were making 
bricks with staraw cut into small pieces, and mingled with the 
clay to bind it. Hence it is that, when villages built of these 
bricks fall into rubbish, which is often the ease, the roads are 
full of small particles of straw^ extremely offensive to the eyes 
in a high wind. They were, in short, engaged exactly as the 
Israelites used to be — making bricks wi&i stsow, and for a 
similar purpose — ^to buHd extensivoe granaries for l^e Bashaw : 
treasoze-cities for Pharaoh.' Bitter Uves. — Of a bad man it is 
said, in the East, " He makes iStxe lives of his servants bitter." 
Also, ** Ah 1 Ihe fellow : the heart of liis wife is made bitter."' 
"My soul is bitter." '* My heart is like the bitter tree."« 

15—17. ri5) spake . . &idwivB«,« ef whom two rare 
named, either bee. of their disobedience to Hie king, or bee. they 
were direotom of the others. Shiphrali (Peaidy), 9uab 
{nouth). (16) stools, peifa. the layer in which the infant was 

p2 
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"Daring this 
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visible iater- 
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a*ed beings. aiiA 
the Tlleet animd 
is a dog; hut ^ 
aages agree fbat 
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better than an 
uDfnateful man.*' 
—SaatU, 

i ftwU md Cara- 
tcm, 

theyinerease 
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a Ps. CT. 24. 

&Ez.iL23,vi. 9; 
Ae. TiL 19, 34. 

c a. J. Taylor. 

V. 12. Ikr. Omtey, 
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V. 13, 14. R. P. 
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Flatarch that 
some of the na- 
tions of antiquity 
had schools 
established 
among them 
where females 
were taught the 
obstetrical art 

c Ne. ▼. 15; Pr. 
xvi. 6; Dan. lii. 
18, t1 18; 1 Fe. 
a 17; Ao.y.39. 
"All the other 
passions conde- 
Boendattimesto 
accept the inex- 
orable logic of 
facts; but jea- 
lousy looks facta 
straight in the 
face, ignores 
fhemutterly.and 
says that she 
knows a great 
deal better than 
they can tell 
her."— JBeTlM. 
dBtuh, 

the people 
ordereato 
oa4it them in- 
to the river. 

aPr. zL 18; Ec. 
Till 13; Is. ill. 
10; He. vi. 10. 
6 1 Sa. ii. 85; 3 
Sa. Tii. 11. 

eapk,Oomm, 

tfAc.yiL19. 

^'The people*s 
safety is the law 
of Ood."— /«. 
Oiit, 

^Paxton. 
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washed.^ son . . live, that only the daughters might grow up 
and become wires of the Egyptians. (17) But . . God,« in con- 
trast to the Egyptians who tiiooght oidy of themselyes. 

Thettools, — ^lliere haye been great difficulties started in the 
nature and use of the instruments here rendered stools (Heb. 
stones). According to the rendering of the established version, 
it would seem that they were designed for procuring a more easy 
deliyeiy for women in labour. But besides that stone seats were 
obyiously very unfit for such a purpose, the Hebrew word plainly 
signifies a vessel of stone for holdmg water (Ex. vii. 19). A fu: 
more probable interpretation, we thmk, is made out by referring 
the pronoun them, not to the mothers, but to the children. The 
sense of the passage would then be this : — '^ When ye see the 
new-bom children, for the purpose of being washed, laid in the 
troughs or vessels of stone for holding water, ye shall destroy the 
boys." A passage from Thevenot seems to confirm this con- 
struction. " The kings of Persia are so afraid of being deprived 
of that power which they abuse, and are so apprehensive of 
being dethroned, that they destroy the children of their female 
relations, 9vhen they are brought to bed of hoys, by putting them 
into an earthen trough, where they suffer them to storve ; that 
is, probably, under pretence of preparing to wash them, they let 
them pine away or destroy them in the water A 

18 — 22, (18) whv . . alive, he must have had the midwiyes 
watched. (19) lively, robust, delivered . . them, true, but 
not all the truth. (20) God . . midwives," specially favoured 
them. (21) that . . houses,* a prov. express. =s *'they married 
Hebrews, and became mothers in Israel."^' (22) and . . people, 
whose natural hatred of the Hebrews would make them willing 
executioners, river,' the Nile. 

The midwives, — Oriental women suffer little from parturition ; 
for those of better oondition are frequently on foot the day after 
delivery, and out of all confinement on the third day. Th^ 
seldom call nudwives, and when they do, they are sometimes 
delivered before th^ oome to their assistance ; the poorer sort, 
while they are labouring or planting, go aside, deliver them- 
selves, wash the child, lay it in a cloth, and return to work 
again. The same facility attended the Hebrew women in 
Egypt ; and the assertion of the midwives seems to have been 
litezaUy true.* 

CHAPTER TEE SECOND. 

1—4. (1) man, Amram.« daug^hter, Jochebed.* (2) son, 
having already a son and a daughter, goodly ,« Ut, fair to God, 
i,e, exceeding beautiful, she . . months,' fr. all eyes save 
those of her fionily. (3) bulrushes,' prob. the paper-reed 
{papyrus niktioa), triaE^gfular stalk, about 10 ft high, of wh. 
me cellular tissue was pieced t(^ther and made into a long roll 
for writing purposes, slime . . pitch, lit. asphalted it with 
asphalts, i.e. to make it water-tight, flags, tall flowering rashes 
(alga niktiea). (4) sister/ Miriam, stood, etc., donbttosB 
directed by her mother. 

The infancy (if Moses (w. 1 — 11). — I. The oonoealment of 
Moses. The craeKj of Pharaoh ; the affection of tiie mother, 
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who was willing to expose heiself to death for her ohild. II. 
His rescue (w. 6, 6). III. His restoration (w. 7 — 9)9, — Childhood 
of Moses, — ^Notice three things : — I. Helpless infancy. Moses in 
the ark. A beautiful sigh£ Unconscious of any danger (ill. 
infant in cradle). Mother far away. No one to help the child. 
Yes, One. Unseen dangers have lurked around our infancy. 
We may neyer know how near we haye been to 'peril. II. 
Sisterly affection. Miriam afar off. Tet she watdied the ark. 
*'To wit, ete." Anxious to know her little brother's fate. A 
veiy pretty sight to see one child caring for another. The elder 
sister nursing, and tending, and watching the infant. III. 
Filial obedience. While loye aided her in doing this, probably 
her mother incited her. She obeyed. Afar off, but not too far. 
Bad she stayed away, or played, or forgotten her duty, Moses 
might haye been taken, and his mother not known by whom. 
Parente may be helped by dutiful daughters. Learn — 1. Haye 
compassion on the yery young ; 2. Help parente without waiting 
for the command. 

The ark of bulrushes, — Bitumen is often mentioned in the 
Bible, but under the name of pitch, in our translation. The 
Egyptians employed it largely m embalming tlieir dead. The 
mother of Moses also *' daubed " her ark of bulrushes with slime 
and with piteh, as we haye it, but in the Hebrew she bitumed it 
wi& bitumen and tar, or piteh. This is doubly interesting, as it 
reyeals the process by which they prepared the bitumen. The 
mineral, as round in this country, melte readily enough by iteelf ; 
but then, when cold, it is as brittle as glass. It must be mixed 
with tar while melting, and in that way it forms a hard, glass^y 
wax, perfectly imperyious to water. I once coyered the roof of 
a room, that leaked like a sieye, with such a preparation, 
spreading it while the rain descended in torrente, and yet with 
perfect success. The basket of bulrushes for the infant Moses, 
when thoroughly bitumed, was well adapted to the object for 
whidh it was made. Our translation of tibis passage is deficient 
in clearness. The bulrush — ^gomeh — is the Egyptian papyrus. 
Taboth — ark — ^is the Arabic word for coffin. Slime and pitch 
are bitumen and tar. The whole was made like a coffin, to 
deceiye the watchful officers of goyemment with the appearance 
of a funeral. This, too, Would appeal more tenderly to the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and there is a sort of typical signification 
in it. The Sayiour of Israel was laid in a coffin, and taken from 
a watery graye ; the Sayiour of the world rose from a rock 
8q[mlGhie in Jerusalem.^ 

5 — 8. (5) daughter, said to be Thermuthis.o wash . . 
rivery prob. a rehgfious ablution : the Nile was adored as an 
emanation of Osiris. (6) wept, its tears touched her woman's 
heart, this . . childrea, no Egyptian child would be found in 
such a place. (7) then . . sister, who now, as if moyed by 
curiosity, joined them, nurse . . women, no Egyptian woman 
would haye undertaken the task, that . . thee r i.«. under thy 
protection. (8) maid, the Heb. implies a grown girl, called . . 
motiier, thus the mother's purpose was fulfilled ; her stratagem 
succeeded. 

The weeping babe (y. 6).— This babe had— I. A yery cruel king. 
Pharaoh, proud, hai^-hearted, selfish, crueL II. A yery tender 
mother. Her name and circumstances. Moees bom— a beautiful 
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rellAQoe upon 
Proyidence both 
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every great en- 
terprise we take 
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thing as Provi- 
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**IfGK>dbutcarea 
for our inward 
and eternal life, if 
by all the experi- 
ences of this life 
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it and preparing 
for its disclosure, 
nothing can be- 
fall us but pro- 
sperity. Every 
sorrow shall be 
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some luminous 
jewel of joy. Our 
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he iB found 
by Pharaoh's 
daughter 
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'* The fact of the 
princess disobey- 
ing her father's 
command in 
adopting the 
babe, so far from 
being a difficulty, 
as some have 
made it, is the 
very impress of 
truth itself. If 
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Iktoixkame. 

a Ps. zvUL 16. 

e Dr. AbMkmmi. 

**We know that 
the gifts which 
men have do not 
eome from the 
seihools. If a man 
lea plain, Utefal, 
faelualman. jon 
OSB makettgieat 
dealmofaof him 
iahtoownlfaieby 
edneatlon than 
wiihont edvoa- 
lion, just as yon 
ean make a great 
deal more of a 
potato if yon ool- 
Hvata it than if 
yon do not; but 
no oultiyatioD In 
tUs world will 
•▼er make an 
apple out of a 
potBto.*'~J^€dh0r. 

'^Xdnaation, 
briefly, in the 
leading hnman 
souto to what to 
best, and making 
what to beet out 
of them; and 
ttiese two objects 
are always at- 
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gether, and by 
the same means; 
the training 
which makes 
men happieet in 
thnmselyee aleo 
makes them 
most servioeable 
toothers.**— /2t»- 
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dulcL Her lore and fear. "What she had at last to do. III. A 
yeiy loviiig' tister. Her name. Her willingnesB to watoh by the 
river. "WhaX oame of her good aenae; what she lived to see 
Moses do. A lesson for eldor brothen and sisteiB. lY. A very 
kind benefactor.. The prinoeas and her care. How she might 
have tieated the poor little Hebrew child. The name she gave 
him, and what ahe did for him afterwards. The jaj in tihe hcaoe 
of his parents. Leam : — Nothing is toe hard for the LoccL* 

Outdoor hathing.-^AH Hbas is very natoxaL Wherever tilieie is 
a river or a tank which is known to be free from aUigatora, there 
females go in companies to some retired place to bcutihe. There 
are so many cevemonieB and so many causes for defilement among 
tiie Hindoos, that the duty hae often to be attended to. In the 
Soanda Parana, the beantifHl daughter of Mongaly is deeeribed 
as going to the river with her maidens to batbe.' 

— 10. (9) nurse . . me, witiii the princesses protection no 
need for fmliher secrecy. I . . waees, a mother paid for nnzsing 
her own child I (10) ake . . dau^ter, at what age not known, 
lie . . son, adopted. MoeeSy fr. Heb. vb. mashahj' to dzaw oat. 

Children, to he educated for Qod (v. 9). — L What is implied in 
edncating children for God. 1. A realising, heartfelt oonvietion 
that they are His propert7 ; 2. A cordial, solemn dedication of 
them to be His for ever ; 3. Begard for the glory of God in oar 
whole treatment of them ; 4. Educating them for His service. 
This implies that we pay more attention to — (1) The sonl than 
to the body ; (2) The heart than tibe mind ; (-3) Eternity than to 
time. II. The reward which God usually bestows on tikose who 
thus educate their childxen for Him. 1. Hie pleasure which 
attends the attempt. 2. Their happiness when their labours are 
crowned with success.^ A child^e rtteoue (v. 9). Consider — ^I. The 
perils which surrounded the life here saved. It was the life of — 
1. An infant ; 2. A proscribed ; 3. An outcast child. II. Who it 
was i^at saved it. 1. Primarily, of coarse, it was Grod ; 2. Insteu- 
mentelly, however, He made use of four agents in the rescue. 
(1) A believing mother ; (2) A wealthy princess ; (3) An intelli- 
gent child ; (4) An affectionate nurse. The first and last are 
one and the same i>erBon, though in different offices. IH. Its 
value. The child was worth something for — 1. Ite beauty ; 2. Its 
gifts ; 3. Ite preciousness ; 4. Ite purpose ; 5. Ite deetony. 
Learn : — (1) The power of humanity ; (2) The best kind of 
monumente; (3) The greatest reason for thankegiving.« The 
birth of Moses and its lessons (w. I — 11). Consider Moees as 
illustrating God's method of raising up souls on earth for Divine 
service. Observe — I. (rod gives and sends such as they are 
needed. II. That they may be fitly prepared for their woric, 
they are " made like unto tlieir brethren." m. The very people 
that sought to destroy Israel are made instrumental in rearing 
laraers defender and avenger. IV. In the raising up of Moses 
we have a most instructive exemplification of the doctrine and 
working of Divine Providence. Y. In Pharaoh's daughter and 
the part she takes, we note that human nature is one, and that 
all classes and nations are destined to become one in God's zeocn- 
clling and saving plaiL^' 

Children. — ^I am fond of children. I think them the poetry 
of the world, the fresh flowers of our hearths and homes ; little 
conjuoss, with their ^ natural magic," evoking by l&eir epdb 
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'whak deliglitB ax^ enriches all ranks, and equaliaes the different 
cTtinnon of society. Often as they bring with them anxieties and 
cam, and liye to oocasion sorrow and grief, we should get on 
Teiy badly without them. Only think, li there was never any- 
ihiog anywhere to be seen but great giown-up men and women ! 
How we should long for the sight of a little child I Erezy 
infimt comes into tfe world like a delegated prophet, the har- 
binger and beiaid of good tidings, whose office it is " to turn the 
heiffts of the fathers to the cHldzen/' and to draw " the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just.'* A child softens and 
purifies the heart, wanning and melting it by its gentle pre- 
sBBce ; it enriches the soul by new feelings, and awakens within 
it what is farouzable to yirtne. It is a beun of light, a fountain 
of loye, a teacher whose lessons few can resist Infants recall 
OS from much that engenders and eneourages selfishness,. iSb&t 
freezes the alEsctions, roughens the manners, indurates the heart : 
they brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate eaEertion, infuse 
courage, and yivify and sustain the charities ef life. It would 
be a terrible world, I do think, if it was not embdCahed by little 
children I« 



11—15. (11) grown, lit. had bstamci gnat, i^. in reputa- 
tion, etc. M. was now about 40 jrs. of age.<> burdens, 
labours, servitude. Sgyptiaa^ prob. one of uie taskmasters. 
(12) slew . . sandy^ oppression maketh a wise man mad. (13) 
tvro . . together/ their burdena increased by internal strife. 
him . . wrong, Ut. the wicked person, t.&. the aggressor. 
fellow,' neighbour, companion. (14) who . . us P his friendly 
interference rejected : a hint that he should mind his own 
bosiBess ; this was his business, intendest . . Sgyptian P a 
hint that if Hf. interfered he would be infonned a^imst. (15) 
when . . thing, ix. that Moses had killed asi Egyptian. 
Mirtian ,* so caSed from fourth son of Abraham by KetujEah -J 
S. of Dead Sea and the land of Moab. 

Homiletie MnU. — Moses ren^embers his afflicted kinsmen. I. 
XTncorrupted by the royal court. II. Sympathy for his brethren. 
in. He shewed his sympathy by identifying himself with them. 
— ^The violent death — I. Not a murder : Egyptian law required 
Ite third party to interfere in case of mortal combat, under pain 
of death. II. Patriotism : defence of a countryman. — The 
demand for Bivine credentials coming unauthenticated was 
rqeeted. A teacher's credentials are the fruits of his teaching. 
— ^All men are commissioned to repsove wrong. — The Hebrew 
quaziel — I. Multiplied their enemies. II. Weakened Israel, 
m. Banished Moses. Divisions defeat the Church. — ^Moses, as — 
I. A judge dooming hia enemies. II. A peacemaker among his 
countrymen.— The great choice t<x God manly, too old for senti- 
mentalism, too young for satiated ambition.' 

TjfTanmcal oppression. — ^The king of Ceylon often employs his 
people on immense wcnrks, which can scarcely be acoompliahed in 
several years, HuCt he may accustom them to servitude, and thus 
prevent them from rebelling against him, which they, perhaps, 
would do if they had less employment. For this reason he never 
sixers his people to be idle, but is always thinking of some new 
employment for them. Tarquin the P^oud, out of mistrust, 
employed the Roman people in hard labour, particularly in 
digging the subterraneous canals or drains in the city of Rome.* 
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fon, iii. 294; Z^. 
Z>eAofi,U.427;Z7r. 
H. Hughn, i. 280. 

• T.Bbmey. 



he kills an 
Egyptian 
and lies 
from Egypt 

a Ac. vii. 22— 3As 
He. xL 24, 26. 

»ee.iz.6. 

cMal. 11. 10; Ac. 
Ttt. 29^28, 3fi, 

d Ma. V. 9; Iflk 

iz.88. 

e He. zL 27. 
/Ge.zzy. 1, 2. 

g Dr. Fowler. 

'^Itisthecnstom 
of tyrants to op- 
press their sab- 
jects, that they 
might not be 
obUged to main- 
tain a gaard,and 
that the people, 
chained down by 
daily labour, 
might not have 
time to contrive 
plans of rebel- 
lion.*'— ilriatofle. 

*'There is no hap- 
piness for him 
who oppresses 
and perseoutes; 
no, there can be 
no repose for 
him. For the 
sighs of the un- 
fortunate cry for 
vengeance to 
Heaven.** — Fe^ 
takoMi. 

h R. Knox. 
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heaettlMin 
Vidian and 
marriM 

a Iq Arabic yer- 
sion Imam, 

h Ge. zzix. 10; 
1 Sa. iz. 11. 

e Na. X. 39. 

d JoBephiu oon- 
jectares that 
Iteuel was his 

firopername.and 
ethro(eJM//«n<:y) 
was his official 
designation. 

e Ku. zlL 1. 

/Ac. viL 29. 
gW.R. Cooper, 



Pharaolidies 

aAc.Tli.30; Ex. 
TiL7. 

h Jas. y. 4; Fs. 
xJi.6. 

c No. XX. 16 ; Da 
zxtL 7. 

dQcxv. 18—18, 
xlvi. 4, xxyi. 6. 

tf 8pk. OovMti, 

f Kx. vi. 5; Ps. 
cv. 8, 42, cvi. 44, 
46; Ne. ix. 7, 
9; Ex.iT. 81. 

g Dr. W. Landeis. 

"I nerer coold 
believe that Pro- 
vidence had sent 
a few men into 
the world, ready 
booted and 
sparred to ride, 
and millions 
ready saddled 
and bridled to be 
ridden." — JL 
Rumbold, 

"Fishes live in 
the sea, as men 
do a-lsiid; the 
great ones eat up 
the little ones." 
—ahaketpeart, 

h /. Timbt, 



16 — 22. (16) priest, <> prob. one who combined in himself 
the offices of pnnoe and priest, like Melchisedeo. (17) shep- 
herds . . away, with mstlo coarseness. Moses . . flock,^ as 
Jacob assisted Rachel. (18) Beuel {friend of Qod)^ or Baernel,*' 
poss. the same with Jethro.<> how . . day ? whence it seems 
they were often interfered with* by the shepherds. (19) 
Egyptian, so they deemed M. fr. his costome and speech. (20) 
why . . bread, Eastern hospitality ; gratitude to benefactors. 
(21) content, willing. Zipporah, (a little Urdy (22) 
Oershom./ (jBxpuUUm, or a ttranger there). 

Women at wells, — The aboye passage receiyes an excellent 
Western illustration from the ancient Homeric hymn to Geres. 
Thus the simple usages of society, deriyed from one patriarchal 
source, remain the same in all countries, till a peeudo-ciyiliBation 
destroys them. The following are tiie lines referred to : — 
" Four gentle nymphs, light moying o'er the plain. 
Approach; four brazen urns their arms sustain, 
Great Geleus was their sire — he bade them bring 
The limpid water from Parthenia's spring ; 
Loyely diey seemed as heaven's immortal powers ; 
Youth's purple light and beauty's opening flowers 
Glowed on tiieir dieekB."* 

28—25. (23) in time,o nearly 40 yrs. and . . bondage^* 
their burdens not reduced on the deatii of the king, cry . . 
God,<' showing that they retained the religion of their fore- 
fathers. (24) remembered . . Jacob,' ix, ** was moved by 
their prayers to give effect to the covenant."' (25) respect/ 
knew, ix, recognised them as the seed of Abraham, to whom the 
covenant belonged. 

The bondage (v. 23). — ^What was the purpose of this bondage I 
Some say — (1) That it was purely vicarious; (2) That it was 
designed to typify the bondage of sinners in their unsaved con- 
dition, and to show the need they have of deliverance. Let us 
look for the reasons for the bondage in the Israelites themselves. 
As a nation they had to be trained for a particular mission. 
And it requires no very acute discernment to perceive how this 
b6ndage was likely to conduce to their mission's fulfilment. I. 
It was an ill. to them of the treatment which the Church might 
expect from the world, fitted to promote in them the isolation 
which it was necessary they should maintain. II. It tended to 
promote that mutual sympathy which is the necessary bond of 
national life. III. It diowed the teaching and practice of the 
human principles of the Divine law, in the face of the oppres- 
sion, and violence, and cruelty, which were then prevalent 
throughout the world.9 

The great pyramid at Oizeh, — ^Mr. Tite, the architect, states 
the original dimensions of the Great Pyramid, near Gizeh, to 
have been 764 square feet at the base, and 480 feet of x>erpen- 
dicular height ; covering 43 acres, 1 rood, 22 perches of ground. 
It consumed 89,028,000 cubic feet of stone ; and Mr. Tite adds, 
that it could not now be built for less than thirty millions ster- 
ling ! The joints of the large casing blocks of granite were so 
fine as to be scarcely perceptible, not thicker tlum paper ; and 
the mortar was so adhesive that the stones in some cases broke 
through their substance rather than give way at their jointing.* 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

1—3. (1) Jetluro {excellence), his . . law, or brother-in- 
law : kindrod bj marriage, backside, i.e, westward.^ HoreV 
(diyness), name of distsriot of wh. Mt. Sinai was the southern 
extiemity. (2) bush, Heb. seneh = bramble-bnsh, prob. the 
thomy acacia (inimom nilotica), and . . consumed,* the more 
wonderful from the nature of tiie plant.'' (3) I . . aside,' for a 
season from my occupation as eiiepherd. great, wonderful, 
myBterious. burnt, eaten up : Moses a scientific inquirer. 

The burning hu^h (w. 1 — 6). — Consider — I. The employment 
in whidi Moses was engaged. II. The sight which he witnessed. 
This was a representation of the Church— 1. In its lowly condi- 
tion ; 2. In the persecutions to which it has been exposed ; 3. 
Its wonderful preservation. III. The resolution he made. lY. 
The prohibition he receiyed. We see here — 1. The reyerence 
required ; 2. The reason assigned : it was holy ground. V. The 
announcement he heard. These words were — 1. Highly instruc- 
tiye ; 2. Peculiarly encouraging/ The burning bush (yy. 1 — 6). 
-Consider — I. What this sight was designed to represent : the 
Israelitish Church of that time, which was in a yery lowly and 
despised condition. 1. The angel in the bush signified the pre- 
sence of the Lord with the Church ; 2. His api)earance in a flame 
of &:e showed the terrible trials to which the Church, for her 
sins, was exposed; 3. The circumstance of the bush burning, 
and not being consumed, was a token that the Church should not 
perish under her persecutions. II. The practical lessons we may 
gather from this subject. 1. The yast importance of being our- 
aelves numbered witii the true Church ; 2. The comfort which 
eyery member of that Church may take to himself, from the 
general promise here made to the people of God, as a brotherhood 
and communi1y.g Th>e burning bush (yy. 1 — 6). — I will endea- 
vour to— I. Show what was intended by the burning buedi. It 
was intended to represent the state and condition of — 1. The 
people of Israel in Egypt ; 2. The Church of God both before 
and after tiie manifestation of Christ in the flesh; 3. Every 
individual in the Church. II. Account for the miracle thus 
exhibited. Christ was in the bush, and therefore it was not con- 
sumed — 1. It was His presence with the afflicted Israelites that 
prevented their destruction ; 2. It is His presence that still pre- 
serves, and ever has preserved, His Church in the world ; 3. It is 
His presence that preserves, not onl^ His Church collectively, 
but every individual in it. HI. Point out some useful reflec- 
tions which this subject may lead us to make. It may — 1. Afford 
matter for encouragement respecting the present state of the 
Church. There may be some things which discourage, but there 
are others which may well fill our tongues with joy ; 2. Afford 
encouragement to individual believers. '* Be not afiraid nor dis- 
mayed by reason of the multitude of your enemies, for the battie 
is not yours, but God's ;" 3. Lead us to reflect upon the difference 
between God's people and others. If Gkxi be a wall of fire for 
the protection of His people, what is He to His enemies ? What, 
but a " consuming fire " 7* 



B.0. 1491. 

thiB burning 
bush 

a The S. is the 
region which is 
looked upon as 
bef. a man, the 
W. behind him, 
the S. and N. as 
the right and left 
hand aoc. to the 
Heb. system oi 
orientation. 

b PhiL iv. 11 : 1 
Cor. vii. 20, i. 
27—28. 

c" The symbol of 
the Scotch 
OhUrch is like- 
wise a baming 
bush with the 
words beneath 
it: *Neo tame a 
cdnsumebatur.* " 

d Ac. vii 30; 
Mk. zii. 26; Is. 
Ixiii. 9; De. 
zzxiii. 16; Is. x. 
17, xliiL 2; Ps. 
cxxix. 2. 

c Jas. iv. 8; Ps. 
czi. 2; Dan. iU. 
26,27. 

/Anon. 

g J, Sladti M.A, 

*^ There are more 
things in heaven 
and earth than 
are dreamt of in 
your philoso- 
phy." — ShaU- 

''There are dif- 
ferent kinds of 
cariosity: one of 
interest, which 
causes us to learn 
that which would 
be useful to us; 
and the other of 
pride, which 
springs fh>m a 
desire to know 
that of which 
others are igno- 
rant"— JSocA^Ahh 
cauUL 



a Qe. iItL a. 
* Ej. III. 1», 
eJc»h.T. 1S;I 
Ep-'-lt is, 111.1 
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dlBUirber of ■ 
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EXODUS. [Cap. Hi- 4—10. 

4—6. (4) MW . . Me, reward of Bonctified curiosity. God 
. . Duall,' the Are IB explained by flie voice. (5) diftW . . 
hither,* i^. nearer than thoa art. thoem, eand&ls. for . . 
ground,' lit. groimd of holineea: "the ravBTBiioe dna to holy 
places thus teats on God's own commnnd."'* (6) I , . father,* 
Moees mg«rded the PatriaRhs as his nnoeetMS. hid, with his 
haada or robe, afraid/ oonaoioas weakneM and BinftUncw. 

Motei and the Juminj JhM, a piatvre if a. trat studeiti amd 
t\e Bale (w. 2— 6).— IntrodscbtHt :— Hw oircnmatHiew ooo- 
nected with this e^xaoTdinai? incidettt aiig|;eet four geaenl 
facts — 1. 13ut God's ptu-pows are panetaBl in theii: aoeomplaA- 
ment; 2. That these paipoMS, in lelatiim to Qia world, an 
Sreneral^ aoeempliAed by Hie ag^nqy of man ; 3. That the men 
whom Sod employs for the carrying e«t of JBis plans, He 
qoalifles by a spetnaJ reveOadon ; 4. That thM spacial rerehrticai 
is frBqaraatly syniboliosl in its dutraeter. We ahaU now icffaid 
Mosas and the bush a* an embbm of a tne stodent and the 
Bible. Observe him— L DiiectiBg- his ewnait attention to tha 
Divine revefattion. He doe* this — 1. Undw an impmti<Mi of its 
greatness ; 3. In (nder to Bscotain ite import. IL Hcdfing: 
intenwBiBD with Ood tiuongh it. God's oommanioBtirau— 1. 
Dependnl iqmi hia attention ; i. Were oonsmowdy parsooal to 
him ; 3. Wen directive and elevating. This lEmgnage (v. 6) 
woald si^rgat to him— (1) That his holy miceMon w»e atiU in 
omtenco ; (2) That tie j^omisea which God made to them wow 
about to be fnUlled. in. Bealising the profonndwt impramixiB 
throngli it These im|v«eeions are— i. Peculiarly becfuning m 
sinful inteliigeuoe ; 2. Neoefflory to qualify men for God'rf veA ; 
" Consonant with the highest dignity and eBJoyment.* 

letting eg the thoet. — We were encamped on a rian^ gTonnd 
jost in front of a rajah's tomb. It was probably the atmivonaiy 
of his death, and we were much amnsed in watching tfaa 
honoarB paid to Ms memory. In &e eariy Toaa^ag, <bow^ of 
visitors artived from all the ndghbonring vilk^r^ ea^ ona vo- 
videdwittisomeofferingof respect, which was carried iw"' *' 
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anthiopolo^caL hand, power, unto . . honey ,<< i,e,^ a lasd 
of pastoiago and flowers. Ganaanites, etc.<, see G«. :c. 15 ff. 
and ZY. 2a (9) behold, etc., repetition to fix the reason of the 
deUyeianoe in tiie mind of Moses. (10) I . . Pharaoh,« K. an 
amhuBRftder f r. tiie King of kings to the Eing of Egypt, my . . 
people, notwithstanding their oon£Mon they are yet the peq;^ 
of God. 

/ hnem their iorrofM (v. 7). — Shall not w© be comforted as we 
disoem that avx >deaF Friend knows all about us ? He is — ^I. The 
FhTsiolan ; and if He knows all, there is no need that the patient 
i^unM know. XL Thsi Master: His knowledge is to serve ns 
instead of oor own ; we aro to obey, not to judge. III. The 
Head. All understanding centres there ; and aU understanding 
and knowledge centres thus in our Lord/ The cmgel m this 
hnnwRff bush. — This narrative (read w. 1 — 14) is a chain of 
glorious wonders. Let us examine it Hnk by link. Here we see 
~I. An old man called to go out on the great errand of his life. 
His education lasted eigh^ years : for^ in college, court, and 
oomp ; and forty in the peaceful wiidemesB. II. The burning 
bnsh from which l^t call was sounded. This was — 1. A sign 
to infiottte the peculiar presence of God ; 2. A eymbol of His 
people [for enlargement on this point, see outlines on vv. 1 — 3]. 
ni. Hie angel who uttered this call. "We see at tbe first glance 
that He is IMvine. We next learn that He is an. angel ; and we 
fnrtherfind from a chain of Scripture proofs that He is Christ. 
lY. The eovenant under which the Angel gave him his commis- 
sion : 12iat made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Y. T3ie 
Angersnaane : ^^ I Am that I Am." This asserts — 1. His real ; 2. 
His underived ; 3. His independent ; 4. His eternal ; 5. His un- 
changeable ; 6. His infallible, existence. YI. The effect to be 
wrought by the remembrance of His name. 1. It is intended to 
inspixe prof oundest reverence for the Being to whom it belongs ; 
2. It reveals the infinite sufficiency of a Ghristian's portion ; 3. 
It gives eneouragement to evangelical enterprise.' 

Divine symip&thy. — " I know their sorrows " (Ex. iii. 7). Man 
cannot say so. There are many sensitive fibres of the soul the 
best and tenderest hitman sympathy cannot touch. But the 
Prince of sufferers. Ho who led the way in the path of sorrow, 
^^knoweth our frame." When crushing bereavement lies Uke 
ice on the heart, when the dearest earthly friend cannot enter 
into the peculiarities of our grief, Jesus can— Jesus does. He 
who once bore my siTis, also carried my sorrows. That eye now 
on the throne was once dim with weeping. I can think, in 
all my afflictions, " He was afflicted ; " in ^ my teaors, ** Jesus 
wept."* 

11—18. (11) who am I,o etc, not fear but humility. (12) 
token, sign, i.e. not the bu^ wh. he had seen, but the promise 
now spoken, ye . . mountain,^ Israel was long encamped at 
the base of Sinai. (13) what . . them P it may be more diffi- 
cult to convince Israel than to persuade Pharaoh. 

God^s presence with His ministers (v. 12). — ^The mission of 
Hoses resembles l^t of every Christian minister, in that— I. He 
was sent to his brethren. II. When he went to them, he found 
them in a state of bondage and oppression ; their spirits crushed, 
their minda degraded. III. He found that he only provoked 
Ihem by tas endeavours to deliver them. lY. Promises were 



"To 
fate 
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to Visit 
Pharaoh 

dKe. ix. 9; Is. 
bdil 9; Act. vli. 
M; Job xziii. 
10; Fft. ozliii. S. 

6 Ex. ii 23—25. 

eGe.Lai; Phil. 
L6. 

dNu. zili. 27; 
De. xxvi. 9; Till. 
7*-9; 126. 

«Ps. CY. 26, 27; 
Mio.Tt4. 

fSpurgeen. 

g C. St€m/onL 

oommlBfr- 
ia B(«i«* 
times more ttaon 
to give; for 
money Is ex- 
ternal to »maa*a 
self, but he wlio 
bestows compas- 
aloa communi- 
cates his own 

JbrA 

''It ]s by sym- 
pathy we enter 
into the concerns 
of othen, that 
we aie moved as 
tfaey are moved, 
and are never 
suffered to be 
hudifferent 8peo> 
tators of almost 
snything which 
men can do or 
suffer. fW sym- 
pathy may be 
considered an a 
sort of Bubstitn- 
tion, by which 
we are pot into 
the place of 
another man, 
and affected in 
many respects 
as he is affect- 
ed."— i?tti-*e. 
A Macduff, 

Koses 
asks for 
credentials 

a Jo. i. 4 — 7 ; Pr. 
xxiz. 25; Eph. 
vl. 10. 

6 Josh. i. 5; Bo. 
viil. 31; 2 Cor. 
xii.9. 

c H. Raikes, M.A. 
'*The modest 
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man hM eyery- 
tliing to gain, 
and the arro- 
gant man eyery- 
thing to lose; 
for modeaty has 
always to deal 
with generosity, 
and arroguice 
with envy."— 
RivarcH. 

"Letns becar&- 
fnl to distinguish 
modesty, which 
is ever amiable, 
from reserve, 
which is only 
prudent A man 
is hated some- 
times for pride; 
when it was an 
excess of humi- 
lity gave the oc- 
casion." — Shen- 
itone. 

d E. Bayley, BJ>, 

"It is remarked 
that the modest 
deportment of 
real wise men, 
when contrasted 
to the assuming 
air of the young 
and ignorant 
may be com- 
pared to the 
differences of 
wheat, which, 
while its ear is 
empty, holds up 
its hea4 proudly, 
but as soon as it 
is filled with 
grain, bends mo- 
destly down, and 
withdraws from 
observation."—/. 
Beaumont. 

the name 
of God 

aEz. vl 3; Jo. 
viii. 38; He. ziU. 
8; 2 Oor. i. 20; 
Be.i.4; xvi.5. 

bSpk. Comm. 

e R Tfumuuy MM 

"How calmly 
may we commit 
ourselves to the 
hands of Him 
who bears upthe 
world,— of Him 



giyen to support him under his disappointments. View the pro- 
mise in the way of — 1. Encouragement. God will be with eyezy 
minister — (1) As a guide ; (2) To strengthen and support him 
under trial ; (3) To ooznfort and console him ; 2. Caution. 
Y?hile eaoh pastor rests on the consolation of this privilege, he 
must not forget the call to watchfulness and holiness which is 
inseparably connected with it.' The paMor*8 qtiestion^ and the 
people's answer (v. 13 ; read also Deut. y. xxvii.). — These two 
passages contain — I. llie pastor's question, "What shall I say 
unto them ? " In answering tiiis question, there must be borne 
in mind — 1. The essence ; 2. The proportion ; 3. The haEmony, 
of Scripture. Since Scripture occupies itoelf with two g^reat 
thoughts, God and man ; answer may thus be given : — ^D^laie 
to thy people on the authority of Grod, their responsibility as 
men, and their ruin as sinners ; preach not the I^w alone, but 
also the Gospel. II. The people's answer. This ought to be like 
that of the Jews of old : " Speak thou unto us all that the Lord 
our God ehaU speak unto thee" [see notes on this jKissage in 
vol. ii.]. This implies that they hear — 1. Willingly; 2. Atten- 
tively; 3. Thoughtfully; 4. Honestly; 5. Prayerfiilly.^ 

The prayerfulness of Washington.— In 1777, while the American 
army lay at Valley Forge, a good old Quaker, of the name of 
Potts, had occasion to pass Uirough a thick wood, near head- 
quarters. As he travelled the forest, he heard at a distance 
before him, a voice, which, as he advanced, became more and 
more fervent and interesting. Approaching with slowness and 
circumspection, he beheld, under a thick-set bower, apparently 
formed for the purpose, the conmiander-in-chief of the armies of 
the United States, on his knees, in the act of devotion before the 
Ruler of the universe. At that moment, when Potts, who was 
concealed by the trees, came up, Washington was interceding for 
his beloved country, with tones of gratitude, that laboured for 
adequate expression ; he adored the exuberant goodness which, 
from the depth of obscurity, had exalted him to the head of a 
great nation, now placed in great difficulty. He utterly dis- 
claimed his own ability for the arduous conflict. He wept at the 
thought of the ruin which his mistakes might bring on his 
country, and implored the aid of the Divine arm. As soon as the 
genersd had finished. Potts retired. He returned to his house, 
and threw himself into a chair, by the side of his wife, under 
ih.e influence of feelings which, for a time, refused him 
utterance. 

14. I . . Am,<> " the words express absolute, and, therefore, 
unchanging and eternal being."* 

The vision of Moses (w. 1 — 14). — ^I. The surroundings of this 
vision. 1. It was given to Moses while engaged in his lawful 
calling ; 2. It was given to a man already prepared for confiq[>i* 
cuous service by a remarkable providence co-operating with 
maternal sa^hcil^. II. The revelation it contained. The un- 
derived character of the Divine nature— the power of Grod— His 
competency for what He has undertaken — are here expressed. 
III. Ijiferences deducible. 1. God uses mediators when He re- 
veals Himself to men; 2. The true knowledge of God is the 
power of deliverance to the enslaved.'' I Arn, The immutability 
of our Lord is evinced in — ^I. The dignity and majesty of His 
person. II. His Almighty power. Our text leads us moze espe- 
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cialljto leflect upon the oonstancy with which that power is 
exercised in the defence and preservation of His Church. III. 
His great office of Redeemer. We are kept by His power 
<^ through faith nnto salvation." IV. His compassion and (Sym- 
pathy. God not only feels for, but also with, the oppressed. Y. 
His f aithfnlness. The history of the Church in all ages is one 
record of His presence shown in the exercise of power influenced 
by love, regulated by wisdom, and therefore always adapted to 
her condition, and conducive to her welfare.' Hi^ imf/iittabUity 
ef God. — ^The proof of the doctrine — ^that God is unchangeable — 
may be deduced from two sources — I. From what we know of 
His other attributes. To suppose any attribute of God to cease 
entirely, is to suppose that He ceases to be God. To suppose any 
to increase is to suppose that He is now, in some deg^ree, imperfect. 
But He is perfect ; and the least change in a perfect and infinite 
being is inconceivable. II. From expHcit and repeated declara- 
tions of the Bible. {SeeWiX, iii. 6 ; Tit. i. 2 ; Jas. i. 17; Ps. cii. 27.) 
Inferenoes : — 1. All conceptions of God which apply time and 
succeesion to His existence are erroneous ; 2. Qthd. has no new 
purposes ; 3. The certaini^ of final salvation to true believers is 
thus a reasonable doctrine, grounded on (3od's promises ; 4. When 
God is said to repent, it implies no change in His character or 
purposes. He speaks thus to adapt Himself to our ideas ; 6. 
God's immutabilily is no discouragement, but the best encourage- 
ment, to pr^er ; 6. This doctrine is one full of comfort to God's 
people ; 7. It is also one full of terror to His enemies.* / Am 
that I Am, — ^We have here — I. The chief inquiry of man as a 
responsible agent (v. 13). Who sends me ? What is His name ? 
II. The highest revelation to man as a speculative thinker. — 
God's name, " / Am,^^ 1. Not Atheism: God Himself speaks ; 2. 
Not Pantheism : God's personality is declared ; 3. Not mere 
Deism : God descends to take an interest in men's afEairs. III. 
The highest authority of man as a moral worker — " I Am hath 
sent me."/ 

16 — ^18. (15) name,« that by wh. God makes Himself known. 
memorial,* that by wh. God is worshipped by His people. (16) 
elders 9' persons of influence, teachers, rulers (sheikhs) : these 
ivoTild instruct the rest. (17) said, and therefore resolved. 
land, ete,^ tee v. 8. (18) they, the elders, hearken, believe 
and obey, thou . . Egypt, Moses should enter the presence of 
Pharaoh, surrounded by tne elders of IsraeL and . . lum, eto.^ 
so xnuch of the whole truth was he to tell Pharaoh, and no 
more. 

The premised land (v. 17). — Consider the earthly Canaan as— 
I. A land of nourishment : ** milk." 1. Food for babes ; 2. Pleasant 
and strengthening to men. II. A land of pleasure : '^ honey," 
implying enjoyment of sweet pleasures. III. A land of abun- 
danoe: *' flowing." Both nourishment and pleasure shall abound, 
no stint of ei&er. IV. The type of a better and heavenly 
ijilieritaace. Hie earthly Canaan may flow with milk and honey ; 
bat will it continue for ever ? ^ 

The eUmate of Palestine, — ^''The inhabitants rejoioe in the 
liappiest dime. The warmth of the summer enables tropical 
plants to grow on the plains of Palestine ; thus the date-palm 
and the ^ (the edible spedes and tlie sycamore fig) found a 
Itome in Southern Syria, in sheltered spots. The strip of coast 
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who has created, 
and who pro- 
▼ides for the 
J03r8 even of in- 
seots, as oar&- 
folly as if He 
were their 
Father!*'— AtfcA- 
ter. 

dJ,Fitid,M,A. 

e E. Porter, D.D. 

"Many people 
have their own 
god; and be is 
much what the 
French may 
mean when they 
talk of fa ten 
Dieu, — very in- 
dulgent, rather 
weak, near at 
hand when we 
want anything, 
bat far away, 
oat of sight, 
when we have 
a mind to do 
wrong. Such a 
god is as much 
an idol as if he 
were an image 
of B t o n e.**— 
Hare. 

/Anon. 



inatrootions 

aPs. ozxxv. IS; 
ozi.6; Ho«.zil.6. 

6 u The name de- 
clares the objeo- 
tive manifesta- 
tion of the Divine 
nature; the me- 
morial, the sub- 
jective recogni- 
tion by man.'* — 
Wordnoorth; see 
KetL 

eNa.xl.16. 

dW.Coombt. 

"I cannot bat 
take notice of 
the wonderful 
love of God to 
mankind, who, 
in order to en- 
conrsgo obedi- 
anoo to His 
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iMn, hM an- 
nexed a present 
AB wall an a fa- 
tore xeward to a 
goodv life; and 
Iws so inter- 
woTen our duty 
and bappinem 
together^ that, 
while we are 
disoharictng onr 
obligations to 
the one, we are, 
at the same 
time, making 
the bent provi- 
aion for the 
other.'»— Jf«^ 

fHOlh. 

eUeytn. 



theobsti- 
nacy of 
Fliaraoli aAd 
dopartuTd 
of Israel 
predicted 

a Ex. viL 3, 4; T. 
2. 

h Ex. TlL 5 ; De. 
vi. VI \ Ne. ix. 
10; Pa. cxxZT. 
9 ; cxxxvi. 11, 12. 

cEx. xi. 3; Pr. 
xvi. 7; Dan. i. 9. 



d Ge. XV. 14. 

«Ps. il. 8; 
xxii. 7; 
xxyiiL 12. 



Pr. 
De. 



/Ex. xii. 36, 86; 
Job xxrii. 17; 
Pr. xUi. 32; Ez. 
zxxiz. 10. 

V. 19» 3iL S. P. 
AKigftixMd(i.ll2; 

2S9. 

V, 22. Dr. T. Ed' 
wards, 44; W. 
Jacobton^ "L 

"The individual 
and the race are 
alwa3r8 moving, 
and as we diitt 
into new lati- 
tudes new UghtB 
cpen in tite hea* 
-ven more im* 
mediately over 
OS.*'— (7AapMi. 

g Carpenter. 

h C. Buck. 



tended to diminish tiie eKtremes of temp^rataze, asid thos pabns 
grew, and still grow, in the maritime plain. Palestine vnB ate 
able to boast a large nomber of moie norUieni plants, beloa^iBg 
strictly to the waimer temperate sone, on the edge ef whieh 
Northern Palestine is situated. Hence it gainied many beantifnl 
eT^rgreen trees and shraba, myrtles, lauiete, cistnass, asd otber 
important plants of Southern Sorope, not to speak of the -vine 
and pomegranate. It gained also^-and this itr the poiBt to wMeh 
we would now direct spaoial attention — a laijg^ nmnher of aso- 
matie shrubs. So nnmerons aire these, thait Palestine has been 
included with the other countries bordering l^e Hedtteizaaiean, 
in the kingdom or negion of labiate and carycyfacfUeafaB plaxd& 
Labiate {dants form asi order remadcable for azomatio properties, 
and inoliide each plants as thyme and maarjonan, sage and 
lavender. To thispeGuliarityinitsgeogzaphicalbotaaiyPalflBtine 
owes the ezcellenoe of its honey. The 'rich flaYomr of this awteet 
product, deemed worthy to be compared to the aianuiaac honey 
of the classic Hybla and Hymettus, is due to the faob that both 
Palestine and GrSeece lie in the same idant region." < 

19—92. (19) that . . |ro,« tliey ave piepaied against dis- 
appoinlanent. no . . Itandf ije. unless by a miglity hand : Mk^ 
influenoe of God's judgments. (20) I . . haifed,^ of wisdom and 
power, aznite, Egypt te be punished as wcS as Israel delivecod. 
aftwr . . go, when he can resist no more. (21) favour,'* le^ieet. 
ye . . empty ,<< as poor slaree without werldUy substance. (32) 
borrow,' ask, demand; such the usual erase of tiie wovdL 
jewels, articles, vessels, valuable effects, pmt . . daoebters, 
for Ihe young people to carry, ye . . Egyptians,/ yma have 
these many yeats iQ)oiled you : retribution. 

Israel borram'mff of the EgyptiAn*. — ^lliis narrative has given 
rise to seveial ob jectieas ; the conduct of the Israelites has been 
characterised as ung^aerous, dishonest ; and as it was induced by 
the command of G^, unbelievers have not been sparing in their 
remarks upon that also. It may be confidently affirmed, how- 
ever, that Ihe texts, xHropecly undezstood, are open to no dfa^jeotion, 
and that the command and the compliBnoe therewitii may be 
shown to be perfectly just. In the first idaoe, the Hebrew weed 
which our translators have rendered boaoow, simply Bignifies to 
ashy to require, to demmud. In the three passages leiative to the 
tnanaaotion (chap. iii. 22 ; xi. 2 ; xii. 35), the Septnagxnt has, shall 
ash; and in the two fanner, the Tulgsute has, skali demand ; and 
so, indeed, it was m the Tfaigliflh Bible, till the editiokft of Beche. 
in 1549 ; the Geneva, Barker's, and some others, having atke. 
The injunction, thesefcce, was, that the childven of larael ehoold 
ask or demand of the Egyptians a recompense f «: Ikeir past ser> 
vices : or, it may be, a restoration only of that piopeirty of whidi 
they had been despoiled. It seems manifest, as Mr. Bryant hassog- 
gesiBdy from the expression usedin ohap.zii. 33, ^* Thayeent them 
out of the land in haste," that the Egyptians never eKpedad or 
wished for the return of the Israelites ; and, oonseqinatiiy^ th^f 
could not expect the return of the jewaia and raiment, f 

PerseouUoft is thre^olA, — 1. Mental^ when the sfriodt ef a man 
rises up and opposes another. 2. Vsrhai, when men gsie hari 
woKds and deal in uncharitable oeQsnrQ& 3. Ajstnal er vpm, I7 
the hand, such as dragging of innocent pessoouibetoe the tzibanal 
of justice (Matt. x. 18).^ 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH 

1 — 5. (l)t3ifly..^roiee,i.i?.tlie«]d6tB. (2)rod/flteffaf anlflio- 
riiy. (3) oerpemt.* pcob. iSbe oobra. Moses . . it, he started 
back. (4) and . . nnd, his obedience showed his strong faith. 
(5) tiuit . . 1>eUeTe,« when tlie elders see this sign repeated. 

The wonebfr-merkinff rod (v. 2). — Oonsider — I. What this rod 
was wiiile Moses used it in a natoral way. Simply a useful 
walking-«ti)^ a shepheid^s orook. Property, like this rod, has 
an eairtidy valne. II. What it was when cast on the ground? It 
became a serpent. Human passions, when degfraded, become as 
a serpent. Intelleot, wrongty employed, becomes a serpent, as in 
Byron^s case. Property, misosed, becomes a serpent. III. What 
i& Tod became wbsn taken and used as Jehoyah bid EQs servant 
to empkyy it. It became— 1. A rod. So long as Hoses fled from 
it, so lomg it was a serpent. Grasping it, it changed back to a 
rod ; 2. A wonder. It became consecrated to the highest uses.<< 

JBindenefi and tcttimony. — Evidence is whatever makes evident; 
tegtvtmmy is that which is derived from an individnal, namely, 
tegtis the mtnets. Evidence serves to inform and illustrate; 
testimony serves to confirm and corroborate ; we may grive evi- 
dmoe exclusively with r^;ard to things ; but we bear testimony 
with regard to personcL In all lawsuits respecting property, 
rights, and privileges, eijidence must be heard in oi^r to Bnb> 
stantiate or invalidate a case ; in personal and criminal indict- 
ments the testimony of witnesses is required either for or against 
the accused party.* 



(6) boMun, fold of iSbfb dress, hand . . snow,* t^e 
worst kind of leprosy. (7) and he said, eto,^ the instantaneous 
piodiBctioB and core of this dread disease was a sign to the 
IiEaeUtes of tkeir danger, if they resisted tiie command, and of 
tiieir deUrefanoe if th^ obeyed it.« (8) they . . latter, i,e. pro- 
bably ; if not, a third is given. (9) water . . blood, a pledge 
that MosflB* power should pcevail over the IHle, which was the 
boast of Egypt 

Evidence, — ^Evidence, in its most general sense, means the proofs 
nhioh estabiish, or have a tendency to establish, any facts or con- 
duflions. It may be divided into three sorts, mathematical, moral, 
and legaL The first is emi^oyed m tiie de m on s trations which 
bdong to pure mathematice ; the second isemployed in the general 
aflhicB of life, and in these reasonings which are applied to con- 
vince the understanding in oases not admitting of strict demon- 
sbsation ; the tiiird is that which is emplt^ed in judicial tribunals 
for the purpose of deciding upon the rights and wrongs of liti- 

4 



10 — ^18. (10) eloquent, Ut, a man of words, but . . tongue,* 
he prob. had an impediment in his speech, or perh. in the last 
for^yis. he had lost the Egyptian language. (1 1) and . . said, 
ete.^ implying that He who created the organs of speech could 
remove imperfections if nsedfnL (12) teaoh . . say,* as w^ as 
give tihe power to say it. (13) send . . Bend,<^ the reluctance of 
Hosea finally overoome. 

M<me$ dcelMmg the emmmigskm given him (v. 10). — I. There is 
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Gtod gives 
Moses two 
proofh <tf his 
aathoritr 

a Qe. zxxvUI. 18 ; 
Mks. yU.14. 

6 "This wu fh« 
symbol of royal 
aniDf-vine power 
on the diadem of 
every Pharaoh." 
~-8pk. Oomm^ sea 
Trittram, If at. 
HUL, p. 271. 

c Jo. fii. S. 

" The inoredn- 
lous are the 
raoet credulous. 
They believe the 
miracles of Yes- 
paslui, in ordar 
not to beHava 
those of Muaea.** 
— J^onsL 

"Misacle is fbe 
pet child of 
faith."— Ooettr. 

• O.Crabb. 

aNn. xH. 10; 9 
Kiv.27. 

iDe. zKzfl. 29; 
Ma.vi&3. 

**The sign im- 
ported, perhaps, 
that the time 
was now at 
hand when Gk)d 
would judge the 
Etgyptians for 
the death of the 
Hebrew iufants, 
whose blood 
they had shed 
in the waters.'* 
— AttA. 

dMauittkr. 



Kosea 
oomplains 
that he is 
not oloQusnt 

a Jer. i. 6. 

b Lu. adi, 11, 12 ; 
Is. L 4 ; Ac. vii. 
22. 
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c Jon. L 8. 

d C. atmeont M,A, 

**No man erer 
did or wm be- 
come trnly elo- 
quent without 
being a constant 
reader of the 
Bible, and an 
admirer of the 
pnrity and snb- 
umity of its lan- 
g n a g e." — F. 
Ames. 

** Eloqnenoe 1b in 
the assembly, 
not in the speak- 
er."— ffm. Pitt. 



9. 13. Dr. 
Domte^ 1. 79. 

«/. Timbt. 



T. 



Aatoh 

appointed as 
■pokasman 

• Nn. xzii. 88; 
0e. XTiii. 18; Jo. 
XTiLS. 

» Ex. tU. 1, 2. 

c Dr. Footer. 

*t Eloqnenoe, to 
produce her full 
effect, should 
start from the 
head of the ora- 
tor, as Pallas 
from the brain 
of Jove, ready 
armed and 
equipped. Diffi- 
dence, therefore, 
which is so able 
a mentor to the 
writer, would 
proTC a danger- 
ous eounaellor 
for the orator.** 
— CMUm. 

*' He has oratory 
who rayisheshis 
hearers while he 
forgets himself." 
Lavater, 

dShcMoH. 

Moses 
r etnrn a to 

Bpk, Oown. 

6 Ex. a Ifi, 28; 

Ma. it. 20. 

c Ex a 21, 22; 

XTiiL4. 



in man a backwardness to engage in God's service. II. We are 
prone to cloiik this backwardness with vain excuses, in. How- 
ever satisfactory our excuses may appear to ourselyes, they will 
only bring upon us the Diyine displeasure. Advice : — 1. Beware 
of self-deception ; 2. Learn what are the duties to which you are 
called ; 3. Yield not to any discouragements in the way of duty.*' 
Moquenoe qf Demosthenes. — ^Demosthenes, when a youth, cor- 
rected his defective elocution by speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth; he prepared himself to overcome the noise of the 
assembly by declaiming in stormy weather on the sea-shore of 



the Phalerum; he opened his lungs by running, and extended 
the power of holding breath by pronouncing sentences in march- 
ing up-hill ; he sometimes passed two or three months without 
interruption in a subterranean chamber, practising night and 
day, ei&er in composition or declamation, and shaving one half 
of his beard, in order to disqualify himself from going abroad. 
In his unremitting private practice he acquired a graoefiil action 
by keeping watoh on aU his movements while declaiming before 
a tall looking-glass. More details are given by Plutarch, from 
Demetrius, the PhaJerean, who heard them himself from Demos- 
thenes ; and the subterranean chamber, where he practised, was 
shown at Athens, even in the time of Plutarch.' 

14—17. (14) aneer . . Koses, bee. of his reluctance though 
he now complied, know . . welli implying that M. was to be a 
man of deeds, behold . . thee, i.e. is on l^e eve of setting out 
when . . heart, after so long a separation and now learning thy 
mission. (15) thy mouth,* thou shalt speak to him what I 
teach, hifl mputh, he sludl repeat what you utter, teach . . 
do, both the worlra and the words shall be from God. (16) 
spokesman . . people,^ being familiar with Hebrew. (17) rod . . 
signs, the rod of Moses mightier than the sceptre of Pharaoh. 

Homiletie hints. — Moses' sin and loss. He doubted God in his 
diffidence, in spite of the signs and promises. The priesthood 
was transferred to Aaron. Our excuses always involve loss. A 
duty involves the needed strength. We must trust ; God did not 
remove Moses' infirmity of speech ; but He went with him. God 
is with the mouth of His servants. He is with them for defence. 
Obey Him, and He will be with your mouth.« 

The copious meaning of words. — ^The copiousness of meaning 
which words enwrap is indeed more than all that was said on 
thought. Children of the mind, they reflect the manifold ziohes 
of man's faculties and affections. In language is incarnated 
man's unconscious, passionate, creative energy. There is an end- 
less, undefinable, taTitftliHing duurm in words. They bring the 
eternal provocations of personalii^. They come back to us with 
that alienated majesty which a great writer ascribes to our own 
thoughts. They are the sanctuary of the intuitions. They paint 
humanity, its thoughte, longings, aepirations, struggles, f aUures, 
-—paint ihem on a canvas of breath, in the colours of life.' 



) gOy etc., Moses not exalted above 
. EflTTPt, Moses' mission was a secret 



18--20. (18) liet me 
human duties, return . . Sgypt, Moses' mission was 
between him and God.« (19) which . . life,^ for killing the 
Egyptian. (20) 80ns,« Gershom and Eliezer. rod . . hand, the 
staff of the diepherd becomes the sceptre of the shepherd's king. 

8e7^e of duty, — You may think a sense of duij a Tory oold 
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and nninyitiiig thing. Bnt only try it, and you will be aston- 
ished to find how it will evoke and sustain ardour. England not 
long since lost her greatest hero. Full of years and honours, 
Wellington went down to his grave. A nation mourned him. 
They mourned him because he had done so much, and done it so 
biayely and well for his country. He had faced perils by sea 
and hy land. He had borne summer heat and winter cold. He 
liad stood in " the imminent deadly breach," and lifted up an 
imshiinking front when the air was blackened with fiery shot 
and bursting shell. He had trodden down his country's foes, 
and driven her would-be invader into dreary exile. He had 
maintained her cause against foreign treachery and domestic 
anarchy. Well, what was it that upheld this man through hia 
wondrous career ? What mighty motive lay at the root of his 
stem, but imimpeachable fideli^? Why, that same cold and 
oninviting thing — as you deem it — a sense of duty. Duly was 
his watchword. Duty to a human master — to a long — a ruler. 
He never boasted higher motive — ^perhaps never thought of it. 
If, then, duty to an earthly superior can operate so powerfully, 
and evoke such steady, cheerful, lifelong endurance, what may 
it be supposed, when properly realised, a sense of duty to God 
will do?* 

21^28. (21) see . . Pharaoh, that P. may be without 
ezcnse. harden, <> suffer to g^ow hard as a punishment for his 
lesistance. (22) firstborn,* as comp. with other nations more 
beloved, as a firstborn among sons. (23) refuse . . firstborn,*' 
dear to thee as Israel to Me. 

LoM in the threatenings. — ^A shepherd, foreseeing a snow-storm 
that will drift deep in the hollows of the hill, where the silly 
sheep seeldng refuge would find a grave, prepares shelter in a 
safe spot, and opens its door. Then he sends his dog after the 
wandering flock to frighten them into the fold. The bark of the 
dog behind them is a terror to the timid sheep, but it is at once 
the sure means of their safety and the mark of the shepherd's 
caze. Without it the prepared fold and the oi)en entrance might 
have proved of no avail. The terror which the shepherd sent 
into tiie flock gave the finishing touch to his tender care and 
effect to all that had gone before. Such, precisely, in design and 
effect are the terrible things of God's Word ; not one of them 
indicates that He is unwilling to receive sinners. They are the 
overflowings of Divine compassion. They are sent by the Gk>od 
BbephCTd to surround triflers on the brink of perdition, and com- 
pel them to come into the provided refuge ere its door be shut. 
The terrors of the Lord are not the salvation of men, but they 
have driven many to the Saviour. No part of the Bible could be 
wanted. A man shall live by every word that proceedeth out of 
the month of God.'' 

24--436, (24) inn, resting-place, sought . . him, perh. he 
had a dangerous illness wh. he perceived to be from God. (25) 
took . . stone, stone regarded by Egyptians more pure and 
precious than metal, cast . . feet, sign of her abhorrence of 
the rite, surely . . me, per. she felt that thus she had saved her 
hnsband's life. (26) A . . art,' lit, a husband of blood : ref . to 
the rite. 

A true woman, — Of all Shakespeare^s women who best exem- 

VOL. I. Q 
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"There las Bano- 
tity in Buffering 
when meekly 
borne. Oardaty, 
though Bet about 
by thoms, may 
still be made a 
Btaff, supporting 
even while it 
tortures. Oast it 
away, and, like 
the prophet^B 
wand, it changes 
to a snake.*'— 
D.JanroUL 

^^Let men laugh 
when you sacri- 
fice desire to 
duty if they wilL 
Yon have time 
and eternity to 
rejoice in."— 
Thoo, Parker, 

o G, JH, iKtrrjf, 



G-od tolls 
him what to 
do in Bffypt 

aEz.viU.15;De. 
11. 20; Josh. xi. 
30; 3 Oh. zzztL 
18; Job iz. 4; 
Pr.xxix.1; Dan. 
V. 20; la. hriiL 
17; Ja8.i.l8,14; 
Zech. Til.; xi. 
12; Jer. ▼. 8; 1 
Sa. T. 6; De. XV. 
7; Bo. iL ff; He. 
iiL 8, 18; Bo. 1. 
28; 2 Th. ii. 10, 
ll;Jo.xii.87— 40; 
Ac.xxviii.26,27; 
Bo. ix. 18-28; 
Kzek. xxxTi. 36. 

6De. xlv. 1, 3; 
Hos. xi. 1; Ma. 
ii. 15; Bo. ix. 
4; Jer. xxxL 9; 
i Go. vL 8.; Jas. 
i. 13. 

c Ex. xii. 39. 

V. 21. T.MaoUan, 
W. ftl9. 

dAmoi. 
Zipporah 

a Ge. XTil. 14; 
fosh. T. 3, 3. 

«' Opposition al- 
ways inflAmes 
the enthusiast, 
oever oonvertB 
hlnir^SeJUUer. 
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'^Tbs bHypbteM 
and xolsery or 
IB0B depend no 
leas on temper 
tbMi ftMrtnne/*'- 
BochtfoueuMli. 



"There; Been* to 

have been aosne 

heeltMioii am the 

piutof21ppot«h; 

but the alteniibr 

tlTe 

or 

Bryant, 

9, 2ff. r. jMi, 

i.«9. 



meeting of 
Moms and 
Aaron, they 
flrather the 
eldera of 



aEx-ilLlB. 



bJ)r. 



"If weeelattlde 
BvpeinatnraJ aa- 
alatanoe, Moeen 
and Ajaron stand 
unanpported, 
without oae re- 
quisite towards 
the completion 
of dieir purpose.*^ 

*' It is one of th* 
wont of errors 
to suppose that 
there isftny other 
path of safety 
eseept that of 
daty.**— JVcvJMi. 

V. 27. B, M. 
<7ottf6iint, 305. 

"There is little 
pleasure in th- 
world that is 
tree and sincere 
besidea the plea- 
sure of doing 
our duty and du- 
ing good. ^ am 
Bom no other is 
comparable to 
this.**— fWofMR. 

c ITeistarv 



pli^ wmuuily obedienoo with womtady xatumalit^ wanasUj 
Bubmifision with woxoanly qnrit^ and a tally famininft genllBOLett 
with genmne moral oonzage and philoMpiiT^is Imogaa. She 
has a heavenly patience, yet b0 tameness ; she has holiest raeekr 
nesB and fbrtitnda, yet no mean sobaervien^. Her y€sj faoA 
speeoh contains the hey te-her eUairaflter ; theore is in iiL the phi« 
loBophy of courage to endmot a reliipons legaxd for dntyit the 
purest and waimest fervoiir ^ loiw, and th» mast hopelul Hi^ 

** My deaaast hnsband, 

I aemetiU&g' tar ngr father's wxBifth ; bntnolbag' 

(Always r ooeg y'd my holy duty) iriiat 

His rage can de on ma. Tea most be gOBS^ 

And I shall here abide ib» henxly duyt 

Of angry eyes; neteomtefcadtolhre, 

Bnt that there i8> t&is iewel in tlte wmM 

That I may ase again. 
That is aocurately the philosophy of womanhood: bsayeiy 
beneath daily infliction, gatheied fmm. hepe and Isi^bi^ con- 
etancy.* 

27 — 81. (27) said, peih. in a insieiL met . . €k>d, Horeb, 
Aaron now about 83 yrs. of age. kiflBed* Orientb form of salu- 
tation. (28) words . . him, i.e. wh. Ck)d had charged him to 
do. (29) gathered . . leraal, henee there mnst haTo been 
some organisation in Israel at this tunei (30) did . . people, 
i.e. of the elders. (31) people, peih. tiie elders called meetings 
of the people, heard,** fr. Aaron and the elders. ^ Tieitad, in 
mercy, looked, compaasionately. thegr . » wQr8hipped>.fE^th, 
gratitude, hope. 

The helieving peeple (rr. 29— 31).— Note that— L God always 
fnmifihes sufifcient evidence to justify belief. Hoses was a 
stranger to the {leople ; Aaron doubtless well known. Ete had a 
wehxnne mesaage — deHyeranee. Miracles in outward fiain : 
miracles typical in chamcter: rod changed to a serpent and 
back, Moses changed from a shepherd to a ruler ; cleansing of 
leprosy, t^ie purifpng of the human for Divine use. IL Hear- 
ing precedes believing. God sent Aaron to speak. Ministers 
sent to preach. III. The Israelites manifiest tixeir faitih puMicly. 
We must confess Christ in token of faith. IV. God prepares the 
way for the reception of His truth. Aaron oaQed to meet Moses. 
6od*s Spirit preoedes and aooompanies the truth we utter. V. 
Faith secures deliveranoe. By it the Israelites secured IJieiis. 
So must we by ours. It is unto us according to our faith.* 

The sense of duty, — ^There is no evil that we cannot eiflLer face 
or flly from, but the conaciousness of duty disregarded. A senpe 
of duty pursues us ever. It is Qmnijiresent, like the Deity. If 
we take to ourselves the wings of the morning, and dweU in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, duty performed or duty violated is 
still with us, for our happiness or our misery. If we say, the 
darkness shall cover us-— in tiie <^^^*^»*— , ae in the hgiit» our 
obligations are yet with us. We cannot eseape their power nor 
fly from their pres^tice. They aoe with us in this Ufa, will be 
with us at its close ; uid in thai scene of ineenoelvaUe solein- 
nity which yet lies further onwand) we afaaU stQl find ounrives 
surrounded by the conaciiinsneaB. ef dnty , to pain us whereier it 
has been violated, and to console us so fax as God may havagiven 
us grace to perform it* 
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(I) KoaftS . . Tharaob, grob. acoompanied bj the thttR appeal 
eldiaa. lefe . . wiIdiexAeaa,« aayiagr wbifc he was hid. (2) ^ 'haraoli 



aBk^ilklS. 
6Job nL 1& 

d W. W, TfirtM 

"ThatnaiJiytlut 
actioa of beat 
makes wax 
moiai^ and^mud 



MttoB praiAcios 
enofttir oitp sita 
rttialta; thust 
Okms t]» lane* 
SBaM4iigofQ«< 
M>me deiiva. iw. 
neflt and otbere 
faarui^ Boiaa are 
Nfttned, whila 
olfaera are bar> 



blow . . 2jOEd«* yovx God is not Ejj^Bt^s god. (3) let . . Qod, 
see Ex. iiL 18. (4) let, hinder, get . . bnrdmiBy iSbai ^^^ ooa- 
temptaoQsly ordered to jnoceed with their work. 

iU mtUled to am-obtdieM»(:T. 2). Yf% oo^ht te olMgr ttod, 
bMHMerfie;ift-4. The benevolent CBeaitar. of Urn Usiyerse. "EL 
Xlb coiwhwrt BresirvBr of Bie osteteres^ SL The pei^CNt 
Qowcatf^ Qi nSL W. TUtim mennfelt Batener of suum 
^M^Xiri^C^^T-ILTHaKiis thALoNi? I. Greetar; 2. BeiMK 
factor; 3^ Joio M e er; 4» Kng^ IE. Bfisv maf mt hetat BM ^ <»• .^uia it 
ymatl Iir— I. netvne; 2* I!ranileaae-; a Qwr aijiiBinel pennp- 
tiODB^lLXfcMBibla' 

—B i nilM M fi 'by thgeetewtoA pBOfwehMl his pide» end by fegheeg* 
aaoKwhidx- £bcL him te* pnn]na> Xekivenune aad mewjr onght 
tftlaeA te>xBpeBteMM^ Th* HMne mul nelte the ioe» but hasdeoe. 
tteohjlL iSU rhBoi, i9o mA i 9n -^'Skm aeiM h mtio g B jbbs aaem pnexile 
toflTTimnn, twt the gggpttapa wenJA aiink oQMewiaa. Tlie 
haae VH adapted tD/ theee whe. heaict itk Ommgti-atuLJidMM 
^Mmmmnd Amrcm.-^Htgyf^wmiBkGt greafc empire ef the worlds 
and^BItaaaaiiliieQhildci^tiieflBz^tiiafasonribnQf thegode,the 
gnat ^gmtmHng genftue- ef. Ijim^ "Wie auqF oomBeDO the nuxEal 
oooB^ge/ Off tiie Sfehrew iHmtiheni wiih that of liie Scirthiaa 
amhBfliffiMr before Atemadevt HfoHns Senvola tetoe BooMnaa, 
Sunt bttfQSBQ«eeii.]lhi7aB]d> her UndiL Tim 9b9tmuuy rf prvU* 
-^IrnUi nmm franffi (^^o* be bent^ not bnokeix.'*) ie a onimnQn 
ladte. Etide diKbina eittker te bend m braefe It ie the spixit 
of Satan. See the linee wMdk DGltoHk peta iaky the. numik of 
the accdi-fieiid, in JRaradue Lost, 

Qr«^ (5) miKaj:^ natwithstanding all effbria to ledtioe the 
BDmber. xmUcft . . bnudena^ Iqr eaaitinjg the hope amongsb 
tbm of this pilgnmagoi (6) t— ltTnagitftiw» exaotozs, oyer- 
aeei& (7) fltraw^ neadfol to. sMtethe oley hold together nntiU 
it was dried, let . . tbemaelvea, hence the burden increased 
astlie steer beoaxae soarcer; (8) talevQiunber, amount, ftic . . 
idle, a, pcetanoe for, increasing tJ^eir bnrdene. let . . Qiod» 
tboehr would osoxe. tlient.ol their religfione. desires. (9) let > . 
vords^ lit, words of. Ijing ; hexegaaded t2iem.as Ijing;, canting 
ImKsdtss. 

^Heit^wMmtbMrmm.'-'Qfmid^ ot tiie mostacoient bnUdingB in 
ligTpt were oonstnicted of briokS) not burned but dried in. the 
Ann. Tbfi^werenudeafclsjiernunftCQnunoiiljr of mud, mixed 
with ftamim ehinpad in. ataaU pieees. An, inmense t^nantitj 
of stiBxiR. most lane been; ^santod for the. wodt in whieh the 
TaRBftlitaawepe eEngag»d9.aind their labonra must haye been. more, 
than dbn&led bgr this .requisition. In a p&pyms of the 19<& 
^yiiMtgr the wcuec cemplaina, " I haye na one to help me in 
making fandoB, and no steaw." The expresaJon at that time was 
evidently/ pmyesfaialr^wlusthec or not as a rfinuniaeence of the 
Israelite maj be questumed. They had to go into, the fields 
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anarchy are 
never ter a- 
ennder." — ^en- 
tham. 

not as it hath 
power, bat as it 
u suffered." — 
3hake^)eare. 
aJ!il>eak,Com, 

brlokswltli- 

OUt Mll'liW 

a "Their raiTer- 
ings most have 
been serere; 
since at that sea- 
son the pestilen- 
tial ssnd-wind 
blows oyer l^gypt 
some fifty days, 
hence its name 
^amsin.'*— 46^ 

"Itwfflbeknown 
to onr readers, 
that even at pre- 
sent the role of 
the stick is gene- 
rally prevalent in 
many parts of the 
East Neither 
rank, learning, 
nor old age can 
protect agahist 
the mthless ty- 
ranny of the 
stick.**— ZoliicA. 

the Israelites 
remonstrate 

Minish, Lat. 
m^Micre, to di- 
minish, through 
the O. Fr me- 
nmiser^ wh. cor- 
xesponds with 
the ItaL nU- 
nuMtare, 

a C. StmeMt MM 
"Tyranny, in a 
word, is a faroe 
got np for the 
entertainment of 
poor human na- 
ture; audit might 
pass very well if 
ft did not so often 
turn into a tra- 
gedy.**— iTasUlt 
"Power, unless 
mansged with 
gentleness and 
diseretlon, does 
Imtmake amaa 
t*ie more hated. 



after the reaping was done, to gather the stabble left by the 
reapers, who &en, as at^resent in Egypt, ont the staUs dose to 
the ears. They had then to d^op it into morsels of straw before 
it oonld be mixed with olay. This implies that some time must 
have elapsed before Moses went again to Pharaoh, and it also 
marks the season of the year— viz., early spring, after the bar- 
▼est, probably the end of ApriL Their sufferings mnst have 
been severe, since at that season the pestilential sand-wind blows 
over Egypt some fifty days.* 

10—- 14. (10, 11) taskmasters . . spake, ete.,, the myr- 
midons of a despot, quite willing to do his behest: jackB-in- 
ofQlce. (12) stuDble, short straw left after reaping.' (13) 
basted, pressed, drove, fulfil . . tasks, lit. the matter of a 
day in his day. (14) officers . . Israel, Hebrews by birth, 
beaten, made responsible for the amount of work done. 

Death of tyrants, — Hearing a whole choir of birds ohiiping 
merrily togemer, my curiosi^ was excited to inquire into th^ 
occasion of their convocation and merriment, when I quickly 
perceived a dead hawk in the bush, about which they made such 
a noise, seeming to triumph at the death of an enemy. I could 
not blame them for singing the knell of one who, like a can- 
nibal, was wont to feed upon their living bodies, tearing them 
limb from limb, and scaring them with his frightful appearance. 
Over this bird, which was so formidable when alive, the most 
timid wren or titmouse did not now fear to chirp and hop. 
This occurrence brought to my mind the case of tyrants and 
oppressors. When living, tiiey are the terror of mankind ; but 
when dead, they are the objects of general contempt and scorn. 
"When the wicked perish, there is shouting" (Ftov. xL 10). 
The death of Nero was celebrated by the Bomans with boniireB 
and plays ; birds ate the naked flesh of Pompey ; Alexandisr lay 
unburied thirty days; but a useful and holy life is generally 
closed by an honourable and lamented death. 

16—19 (15) wherefore . . servants? demanding impos- 
sible results. (16) fault . . people, they perh. did not believe 
that the command was Fhuaoh's. (17, 18) he . . said* etc,, a 
fair example of a despot's conduct (19) did . . case, whm tiie 
whip fell on their own shoulders, xninishy obsoL wd.=: 
diminish. 

The appotition made to religion (w. 17, 18). — ^I. What that 
sacrifice is which God requires at our haxids — 1. A humble; 2. 
A believing ; 3. A thankful ; 4. An obedient, heart, n. llie 
light in which it is r^arded by an ungodly world. With— 1. 
Contempt; 2. Oalunmy; 3. Oppression. Address— (1) The op- 
posers of true religion ; (2) Those who meet with persecution 
for righteousness* sake.* 

The qficers* appeal to Pharaoh, — ^lAt, But [or And\ tin if 
thf people," This clause has been variously rendered and under- 
stood. The ancient versions take "sin" here in the sense of 
iniquity or injustice . And thou doit injuttice to thy people^ or, 
thy peo]ple are treated wmutly. But the " people " here are efi- 
dently in contrast with uiose who speak of tiiemselves as ''t^ie 
servants" of Fharaoh ; and as the latter are the Hebrews, the 
former must be Pharaoh's own people, the Egyptians. Adopon^ 
this reference, the words may mean, "We make our complauit to 
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thee beoaose thy people sm in maltreating hb thus, and it is for 
thee to see that tiieir sin is corrected ; " or they may mean, " By 
thus acting thy people are contracting goilt, which may bring 
punishment on tiiem and thy kingdom ; " or they may mean, 
''By thus dealing with ns thy people sin against ns," i.e. treat us 
iniqnitously. This last way of nnderstanding the words brings 
out a meaning much the same as that of the older versions, witi^- 
out, like them, departing from the proper reference of the terms. 
Some interpreters take '^ sin " here as a verb, and render, "And 
thy people sin."* 

80—28. (20) they . . Pharaoh, i.e. the officers of v. 15 : 
M. and A. prob. waiting to hear the result of the interview. 

(21) because . . Pharaoh, a most unjust crimination, put . . 
us, a proY. express. =s give a plausible pretext for destroying us. 

(22) Moses, etCf the leader of the people carries their griefs to 
head-quarters. (23) for since, etc, M. in the impetuosity of 
his feelings verges upon irreverence. 

The burdens increased, — ^Note that — ^I. Benefactors may expect 
misrepresentation. Moses was censured ; Christ rejected by His 
own. The enemy will slander. Our hope is in working only for 
God. II. Sin asks to be let alone. Pharaoh blamed Moses; 
Ahab bluned Elijah ; the Jews blamed the disciples. III. Sin 
becomes more terrible with age. Pharaoh g^w more exacting, 
and the people weaker ; he answers prayers with falsehoods and 
insults. Sin toys with youth, but scourges manhood. lY. All 
appeal must be made to God. Moses turned to God. ; he did not 
censure the elders. Y. It is darkest just before day. Sin grows 
worse till it breaks down. It threatens in order to drown con- 
science.^ 

Da/nger ofmurmxvring. — ^I have read of Csasar that, having pre- 
pared a great feast for his nobles and friends, it so fell out, that 
the day appointed was so extremely foul, that nothing could be 
done to tiie honour of the meeting : whereupon he was so dis- 
pleased and enraged, that he commanded all them that had bows 
to shoot up tiieir arrows at Jupiter, their chief god, as in defiance 
of him for that rainy weather ; which when l^ey did, their 
arrows f ^ short of heaven, and fell upon their own heads, so 
that many of them were very sorely wounded. So all our mur- 
murings, which are as so many arrows shot at Gk)d Himself, 
will return upon our own i)atee' hearts : they reach not Him, but 
they will hit us ; they hurt not Him, but they will wound us. 
Therefore it is better to be mute than to murmur : it is dangerous 
to provoke a " consuming fire."* 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

1—8. (1) for . . hand,' i,e, compelled by the power of God. 
(2) Lord,* Jehovah. (3) by . . Almighty, El-Shaddai. but 
. . them,* {.«. its full meaning was not disclosed. 

The Divine name, — ^Early English history informs us that some 
bloodthirsty persecutors were marching on a band of Christians. 
The -Christians, seeing them approachhig, marched out towards 
them, and, at the top of their voices, shouted, *' Hallelujah, 
hallelujah I '* (Praise Jehovah.) The name of the Lord being 
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"TbeyUiatdioy 
» Gtod destroy 
»an*8 ButoiUiy; 
for certftinly nuui 
is like the bsMts 
in bis body; Mid 
If he Is nnt like 
Oodinhtsspirit^ 
he is an ignoble 
creatare."-iBar0n. 

He repeats 
Hie aaoiMit 
ooveaaiit 

<f Ge. xv. 16; 
xxvi.d;xccv.l2. 

h Ps. ov. S— 12; 
0vi. 44. 45; XiU. 
L 68» 73—76. 

e De zzvL 8; Ps. 
eatcrvi. 10—12 ; 
fix. zv. 12; De. 
Vii.6. 

«IDe. It. 30; vU. 
6;xxvi. 18;2Sa. 
^11.24; Jer.zxxi 
31— 34;Has.i.lO. 

eNiLXXtlild; 1 
8a. XT. 39. 

** It is the nature 
of every artificer 
to tsnder and 
esteem hki own 
wovk; and if 
€k>d sfaeold not 
krte His creature 
it wouM rSBect 
some idispanupB- 
ment upm Hts 
workmanshii). 
that He ehotild 
iMke acnything 
Aat He eeold 
not own. God's 
power ne-voT 
TOodnces what 
Bis Roodness 
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€K)df oftentimes, 
in the same man, 
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between the sin- 
ner and the crea- 
ture; as a crea- 
ture He can love 
him, while as a 
sinner He does 
afflict him." — 
South. 

fBr. SlasOeg, 
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^o not 
believe 
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pfreaentod, the xage of tbe peneeateni ab«tod. .JoacphqB i^ 
that the Great Alanmder, YtioBi gel hk tdunphal mandi, YMomg 
met near Jenualem \fy ike Jewish liigh priest, «ii whose mztae 
was ei^^ved the name Jehovah, ^ appmaolLed 1^ liimseif, aad 
adorod that name," . and was diaanned of his hortUe intent. 
These was signifioanoe and power in the :gloTiiOias <^ nsane as 
-noEitten by the Jews. Bnt the name of Jesus is now far wsstA 
mighty in the world than was the name of Jehovah m. these 
eadieragies. 



(4) covenant,' lib, have erected, have made iio stand. 
give . . Btrafigexwt «•«. in pemons of deseendanrts. (6) ve- 
membered,* wh. «RdEering Israel ns^y ha^e thought I hod for- 
gotten. (6) bovd . . SgyptiasM, I wfll ido this as «pely «b I 
am the nnohang«ahle Lord, wiidx . . kxwl/ ij», by patrtsng foctii 
special and vigoroas effort. (7) p«a|ile,' ntftion. Z . . 'Ood, te 
gather, boild np, protect, know, by inoontrovertiMe ^igaK. 
(8) land . . Jacob,« see Gte. xxii. 16 iE. 

The ploffues of Egffpt. — ^It is impossxtie, as 'w^ Tsad %fan de- 
SQxiption c^ the plagues, not to feel how much «tf fnrae is aMed 
to it by a knowledge of the xjecoliar onstscus and efancacter tif 
the oonntry in which Idiey occvrred. It is notvn eidinaty zi^>er 
l&ait is turned into blood ; it is &e sacred, baoefioont, «>Iitaiy 
Kile, the veiy life of the State and of tiie penpte, in its bIbnuub, 
and canals, and tanks, and vesBols Of w^ood, and-ysesels of Hrtene, 
&en, as now, used for the filtration -ctf the delioious water fran 
tiie sediment of the riyer-bed. It is not on ovdinaiy ortion'tbast 
is straok by the mass of putrefyingTemdn lying in h«a|»s tiy fite 
houses, the villages, and the fields, or ninlti|Aying out of Hie 
dust of the desert sands on each side of the Nile valley. It is 
the cieanliest of all the ancient nattons, clothed in white lisfln— 
anticipBEting, in their fastidious delioac^ and oeiomeBial ^puri^, 
the hidiitB ef modem and Kcrthem ^Burope. It is not iifae 'oidi- 
nazy cattle that died in the field, or ocdinaty fish lAiat diedinti» 
river, or ordinary reptiles that were ovteroome by Id^e veil «( 
Aaron. St is the saoied goat of Mendes, the ram «rf Aflmon, lie 
calf of IEelMqM>lis, Ihe bidl Apis, Ihe crocodfle of Ombos, the carp 
of LatopoliB. It is not an ordinaiy land, of whioh the Has and 
the barley, and evezy groen thing in the treoB, and evecy ^MoAi^f 
the field, are smitten 1^ 'fiie two great calaanitieB of steoa and 
locust. It is the gtiaden of the ancient ISastem world. "Sie long 
line of green meadow and corn-field, and the groves of pataa, 
and sycamore, aoErd fig-tree, from the cataracts to the Belta, 
doubly refre^ing from the desert whioh it interseoto, deobfy 
marvellous from the river whence it springs. If these things 
were calamities anywhere, they were truly " signs and wonders " 
— speaking signs and oracular wonders — ^in suc^ a land as " the 
land of Ham." In whatever way we unite *fihe Hebrew and the 
Egyptian accounts, there can be no doubt that the exodus was a 
crisis in figyptian as Well as in Hebrew histoid — ^^ a nail .strock 
infco the o^ftn of the Egyptian monarchy."^ 

9 — 13. (9) aag^oh^ shettness : their hope eould not nadi 
so far; they had beoome dejected and diaoooxaged. (10, 11) 
cgcmke, etc,, this the second appeal to ^laraoh. (12) children 
. . me,' my own countrymen do not believe, how . . me, who 
am a foreigner, one of a nation of slaves, ^nho . .iipeP ^ 
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flow vUeasaoQj of feeble epoeoh. (18) epakB, 6'to., ref . to yv. 
10,11. 

The dmondeney qf Itrael (7. 9). — ^Let us ooxisider — ^I. The 
ooBdact of the IsradiitoB on i^oB oocamon. The tostimooy of 
MoflM was, in evexy leipect) worthy of credit, nor eoold any- 
thing be oonceived more -soited to thieir neoeesities. Yet would 



not the peoi^ 



to be 



or even ^'heaxken to 



his words. 11. 
The instraotion to be derived from it. We mi^ notice from 
henoe— 1. The weakneBB of the hvman mind; 2. The proper 
offioe of f aitii ; J. The eaoaUew!^ of the Go^el di^MiBflation.^ 

QiHtes <!f sarrow.-^'We fancy thait all oar affliotionB ace sent as 
directly fziim aboTe ; Bometimes we think it in piet^ «nd oontri- 
tion, bat oftenor in moroBeness aoid diseontent. It would be 
well, howcTer, if we attempted to trace the causes of iihem ; we 
shoald probably find their origin in some region of the heart 
wMdL we never had well escplitted, or in which we had secretly 
d^Boaited our worst indulgences. The clouds that intercept 
the hearens from us come not from the heavens, but from the 
earth.« 

14— 00. (14) heads, govemois, chiefs, elders, of . . 
houaea," i,e, the houses of Moses and Aaron, aons, etc.j see 
Ge. xlvi. 9. (15) the . . Simeon, ^c, see Ge. xlvi. 10. (16) of 
. . Levi, see Ge. xlvi. 11. a?) liibni* (TPhite). Shimi« (re- 
nowned), or Shimei. (18) Ainrain<< (red)y father of Moses. 
Aaron, and Miriam. Ighar (oil). Hebron (alliance). 
Uzziel {migJU of Qod), (19) BCahali (sickltf), also Ma. 
Muflhi ifelt oigt hy Jehovah). (20) Jochebed' (whose glot^y 
is JekMah), his . . wiie, at this time not within the prohibited 
degrees of aanguinity. 

The study qf Jtistory, — ^To study history is to etudy Utsrature. 
The biography of a nation embraces all its works. No tdfle is to 
ben^lected. A mouldering' medal is a letter of twenl7 cen- 
turies. Antiquities, which have been beautifully called histoiy 
defaced, compose its fullest commentary. In these wrecks of 
many storms, which time washes to the shore, tiie scholar looks 
patient^ for treasuzeB. The painting round a vase, the scribble 
on a wall, the wrath of a demagogue, the drollery of a farce, the 
point of an epigram — each possesses its own interest and value. 
A fossil court of law is dug out of an orator : and the Pompeii of 
Greece is discovered in the Comedies c^ Aristophanes/ 



21—437. (21) Korah« {iee, Jiail, or laldness), also Core.* 
Vephogr ij^out), Zstftixi, ineorreetly printed for Zioiiri (re- 
membered, renamned), (22) JKiahftel (who is what Ood is?). 
IflzafihBn (whom God protects), ako Elizaphan.* Zithri 
(prateotwm of Jehovah). (2^) E!mh.Bli9L (God her oath). Am- 
minadab (kindred of the prince). Naaahon' (enchanter). 
Nadab* (spontaneous, liberal). Abibu/ (to whom He, i.e. God, 
is father). Eleazar^ (whom Ood helps). Ithamar* (palm- 
coast). (24) Asair (captive). Elkanah (whom God created). 
Abiaaaph (father qf yatherin^), or Ebiasaph. (25) Putiel 
(devoted to God). Plunehaa* (m^uth of brass). (26, 27) 
these . . said, v. 14. asnues,* not a confused multitude but 
orgnmaed host. 

I^ational eharacterlstios. — ^A nation cannot be affected by any 
viae or weakness withmt eagpressing it, legibly and for ever, 
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b C. iSUmeos, MA. 
** 8orro«ir is » 
kind of mat of 
the Boal, which 
every new idea 
concribntes in its 
passage to sooto* 
away. It ia fitae 
patrefaetion of 
stagnant Ute, and 
is remadied I9y 
aanrolM and mo- 

"Sorrow breaks 
seasons and re- 
posing honrs, 
make 8 the night 
mornJagrOnd the 
noontiiie night." 
'^Shakesptare. 

c W. B. Ltmdar. 

the hoosas of 
Moses and. 
Aaron 

a "Tlie genealogy 
of M jses and 
Aaron, folJowing 
npon the solemn 
mention of the 
eminent bro- 
thers The 

genealogy main- 
iy concerns 
Aaron, a^ the 
elder brotiier; 
ana the progeni- 
tor of the Jewish 
priesthood.*'— ilf- 
ford; see alsnS^. 
Comm., Buik, etc. 
6 Nu. liL 18. 
c Na. iU. 18; 1 
Ch xziiL 7, 10. 
(/Nu.iii.l9;zxyi. 
58, M; 1 Oh. vi. 
2, 8, xziU. 12, 18, 
zxiv. 2U. 
e Ex. U. 1^10. 

a Na. xvi., xzvi. 
»— 11, xxvii. 3. 

6Ja.ii. 

e NcL iiL 80. 

d Nu. i. 7, IL «, 
vil 12, 17,x.l4; 
Bu. iv. 20; XiU. 
ilL S3. 

e Nu. ilL 2, 4, 
xxvi. 60, 61; 1 
Cu. rdy. 1, 3. 

/ No. Hi. 2; Ex. 
xxiv. 1, 9, 10; 
Lev. viii. 9. 

g Ex. xxviii. 1; 
Nu.iii.82,zx.28, 
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either in bad art or bj want ot ait ; and thete ie no natiionBl 
TJrtnBi small or great, vhich is not manifestlf eipieseed in all 
tLhe tirt which oiroumBtanoeB enable the people poaae^iner that 
viitoe to produoG. Take, for instauoe, 701U great English virtae 
of endnxiiLg and patient oanrB^re. You have at preeent in 
England only one art of any oonseqnenoe — that ia iron-working. 

Ton kjinw t:1inTnnirIi1ii nnll hnw tA nsah nnil >iiunini.r invn. Now. 



worlds 



amidst the IsS- 
bnc &lwajs find 



"Malo 

head ( 



thee, 



C«i.TlL8-13. 



<?) 



m^o&re. th»t, etc., (if. and I will give my 
kiiov..IiOTd,' 1:^ indabiteble aigna. (6) did . . tlie7i tbc 
obedience of ^th. (T) and J/LoB^a, etc.,' their TeneiBble 
appeuBnoe would iniipire oonMeiioe in tlieii wiadom. 

tfod Aantonifw P&araoh'i heart (y. 3).— Wb iluOl ende»vcnir 
to— I. Biplain tie condttot o* God, as it ie stated in the teit— 
1. He left Pharaoh to the inflnenoe of hia own oorruptioiia ; 3, 
He Bofferad suoh eYents to ocom ai ahonld giTe aoope foi the 
exerdM of thoee cormptionB ; 3. He gave Satan permiaiion to 
eiert Mi influence over him , II. Vindicate it. It waa— 1. 
Si^hteoos, as it respected the individnal himself ; 2. JUeroifnl, aa 
it respected tie nniverae at large. It haa shown, na — (1) The ex- 
treme deptavity of the hnman heart. (2) Onr need of Divine 
grace. (3) The danger of fighting against QfA (*) The obli- 
gationa wo lie nnder to God, for the long-soflering Ho has already 
exercised towards us.' 

Harifieu ef Awirf.— Lightfoot aaya ; "I have heard it more 
lian ODce and again, fn^ the ahcriffa who took aU the gun- 
powfler plottOTB, and brought them np to London, that eveiy 
night when they came to their lodging by tie way, they had 
their music and dancing a good part of the night. One would 
think it strange that man in their caae should be so marry." 
More marrellons still is it that thoae between whom and death 
there is but a step, dionld sport away their time as if they should 
live on for agee. Thongh the place of torment is within a rfiort 
march of ail tmregenerate men, yet see bow they make mirth, 
grinning and jestii^ between the jaws of hell I ' 

8—13. (8,9) wlien. .yoK, they are forewarned of Pharaoh's 
demand, and insbuoted what \o do. tbou . . Afiron., Moees as 
a Ood in the pieaenoe of Pharaoh was to iasae 
■erpent, not nahaah but tannin, i.e. la^e serpent „ . 

perh. doixidile. (10) they . . commanded, Pharaoh having 
demanded a sign. (11) aorcerers, wizards, jngglers : he prob. 
ngaided M. and A. aa mere jugglers, aod confronted them with 
tlie skilfal wizards of his oourt. now . . ench&ntments, still 
numbed, 
I resumed 

laidened 



. Choose 

e time of 
lhiist,the 
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more it hath, it 
may desire more, 
•ad Bee more to 
tedesired/'—i;^. 
Hall. 

"If wron^r onr 
hearts, our heads 
• re riffht in 
▼ain.** — young. 
d Bp. J^trtak. 

the tA 



the first 

the Kite 
ohanffed 
into blood 

a Sx. T. 2. 

b Bev. zvL 4, d 
'Wonderful fer- 
tlhtsr of this 
idolatrous land 
M iUus. by the 
faot that though 
Egypt contaiaB 
116,200 sq. geog. 
miles, only 9,682 
watered by Nile; 
and of these only 
6,636 under cul- 
tivation. 

clUcharcbon. 



oPs.lzxviii. 44; 
CT.29; Jo.ii.7,9. 






Well/ord, 



"The water of 
the Nile was 
sent, as a pre- 
sent fit for roy- 
alty to receive, 
to distant kings 
and queens. In 
the present day, 
the Arabs wUl 
even excite 
fbirst by eating 
•alt, in order to 
gzatify t h e m- 
«elve8 with it. 
On jjomeys and 
pilgrimages no- 
thing is spoken 
of with so mnoh 
entbosiasm as 
the deUght of 
again drinking 
of the great 
Tiver on their 
TCtam. They are 
to 



f erred a man that could foresee things to come ; that is, a mite 
person. But, at last, came in one Sleazar, asid he said, a pni 
heart was better than them aU. Trae, said the master, thou hsst 
comprehended in two words all that the rest have said. For he 
that hath a good heart, will be both oaatented, and a good oom- 
paaion, and a good neighbour, and easily see what is fit to be 
done by him. Let every man then serioosly labour to find in 
himself a sincerity and nprightness of heart «i all tunes, and that 
will sare him abundaaee of other labour.^ 

14—18. (14) hardened, Heb. kabed, is heayy. (15) he . . 
water, prob. to pay religions adoration to the Nile. (16) Iiord 
. . thee,* proved as well as said. (17) ixL . .Xjord, dispensing 
with entreaties, M. now ases threats. t;hey . . blood,* the sacred 
river deemed a god. (18) fish . . die, destraction of an important 
article of diet, and . . stink, putrescent, lothe . . river, lit. 
shall be wearied to drink, etc^ i.e. wearied by efforts to pnzify the 



water. 

The water of the Mle. — ^The water is fresh, without any brackish 
intermixture ; but the overflowing stream being then at its height, 
was deeply impregnated with mud ; that, however, did not deter 
the thirsty mariners from drinking of it profusely. I shall never 
forget the eagerness with which £ey let down and ptOled up the 
pitcher, and drank of its contents, whistling and smacking their 
fingers, and calling out " Tatfeep I teu^eep ! " Good I good 1 as if 
billing defiance to the whole world to jiroduce such another 
draught. Most of the party, induced by their example, tasted 
also of their far-famed waters, and pronounced them of the finest 
relish, notwithstanding the pollution of clay and mud with which 
they were contaminated : a decision whic^ we never had occa- 
sion to revoke. The water in Albania is good, but the water of 
the Nile is the finest in the world.' 

19—21. (19) etretoh . . waters, etc., wave it towards the 
waters of Egypt, streams, tributaries of NUe. rivers, canaU. 
ponds, cisterns, taii^. pools, reservoirs, vessrts . . stone, 
filtering apparatus, etc. (20) and . . blood," waters pveamosly 
stained with the blood of Hebrew innooents. (21) fish . . died, 
see V. 18. 

Tlie plague of blood. — The circumstances to be noticed in the 
first plague inflicted on Egypt axe tiie following : — I. This was 
not the first notice given to Pharaoh of the will of God, that His 
people i^ould be free from their captivity in Sgypt He had 
received a warning, and that warning had been enf oroed by a 
miracle, before any judgment was inflicted on him. II. This first 
plague was inflicted on the " waters that were in the river "—in 
the river Nile. III. It was performed " in the sight of FhanoK 
and the sight of his servants." The negotiation between t^e 
servauts of God and Pharaoh was a public affair. IV. It was 
imitated by the magicians. God had His design in this; He 
intended to try the kill's disposition. V. Its-efEeot was tohaiden 
Pharaoh's heart. There was on his part^I. A great want of 
serious consideration; 2. A wilful avoiding of the truth; B. 
Companionship witiii wickedness. Improvement.'— (1) Gontsn* 
plate the power of God. (2) Remember the mntabilii(f of all 
earthly thinga (3) Beware of inattention and hardness of hstft 

under God's reproofs.* 
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The NUe twmeA UUo hUmi. -- This miiaole bore a oertam 
i«8emblanoe to natmal phenomena, and thezefoze was one which 
Pharaoh might see with anuiflement and dismay, yet without 
oom|dete ocmYiction. It is wedl known that bef ose the ziae the 
^mter of the Kile is gieen, and unfit to drink. About the end of 
Jime it beoomes yellow, and gradually xeddiGii, like obhre. This 
effect has been generally attributed to the red earth brought 
down from Sennaai, but Shvenberg proves that it is owing to the 
presence of microsoopio aryptegams and mfn^oria, Laite tntvellers 
Bay that at suoh seasons the bread turbid tide has « striking 
naemblanoe to a river of blood, llie supernatural dhaxacter of 
the visitation was attested by the conneotion of the change with 
thewoids and acts of Moses, and by its effects. It kiSed the 
fishes, and made the water unfit for use.« 

22—25. (22) xnasrieiaaB . . encbastments, but the effect 
nofc described : perh. the miracle was imitated on a small scale. 
(23) neither . . also, to consider and leaxn. (24) digg*ed . . 
drink, wc " lotJie" v. 18. (25) aerven . . river, time enough 
for all l^TTPt to sdOter intensely for lack of water. 

InseHsibiiiiy (v. 22). — Subjects to which it is of supreme im- 
portance that our affections dionld be directed, and ooBoeming 
which no charge of insensibility should be against us.— I. l%at 
great alteration of the soul, witiliout which it plainly is not, and 
camrat be rigbt and safe towards Gkxi, and in its own highest 
intessBts. IL The right and effectual manner of apprehending 
and feeling witii vespect to the work of our Redeemer: a full 
sense that without Him all is lost, and a cordial oommitfcing of 
the SQial to Him. III. 31ie being placed in a right state of mind 
towards our f eUow-cieatares. IV. 13ie being hiabitnally in such 
astote that it duQl be of no eMenthal impartanoe wketi, the end of 
life may come.' 

Nates en thefirat plague, — (1) The Nile the only river in Egypt ; 
and, excepting wliat water could be obtained by digging, the 
only souzoe from which water eonld be obtained ; (2) The Nile 
held aKired, as also tin fish and crocodiles fbund in it. Thus 
what was idoliaed was smitten. Show how tiiis may be the case 
with people now, even with children. (3) Pharaoh had staiued 
the waters ef the Nile with the blood of the children of Israel. 
Kow the river dieuld be a xepreof to him. — ^Here see a retributive 
justice. So €kid speaks to us — '*• Be sure your sin will find you 
out" (4) The Temoval of the plague after seven days. Hence 
aee the f orbearanoe of €h)d, and the du^ of man to submit. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 

I— 7. (I) go, etc.y God speaks bef. He strikes. (2) smite . . 
borders, «=the entire land, frog^s, two species in Kgypt, the 
rana niletioa and the rana moaaica ; this latter now called dqfda." 
(3) river . . abundantly, lit. shall swanu with frogs, bed- 
chamber, recesses on the ground-floor, ovens, eoith^ pots 
sunk in tiie ground. (4) fro^ . . servants, the Egyptians 
were a sorapulously clean people. (5, 6) frog^, a harmless 
animal multiplied becomes on intoleiable nuisance. (7) magi- 
cians, etCf they seem to have had power to increase the plague, 
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Bay that IT Ma- 
homet had onoe 
tanted the 
stream, h« 
would have 
asked an tarnnor- 
taity on earth, 
that he might 
enjoy It for 
ever.^*— S^pidi. 



a J. FoUtr, 

"OnaomefaOMrte 
'Ghod'B warnJiigB 
make no mora 
lasting tanprea^ 
siun than the 
paddle-wheel« 
on the wa»er— 
creating a vio- 
lent agitation for 
a few minntfla, 
leaTlng a whifte- 
eoed track for a 
brief Rpa«« long- 
er, which melt- 
ing away from 
view, all becomee 
as it had bean 
before.' " 

"Obstinacy la 
ever most posi- 
tive when it is 
most in the 
wrong."— lial 
JVteter. 

"Pride is a vice 
not only dread- 
fully misohie- 
voas hi homan 
society, but por- 
hapaofallothen 
the mo.<4thi8oper- 
able bar to real 
inward improve- 
meuf'-^Jfrs. E. 
Carter. 
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the 
plostie 

firopi ore 
•ent 

a ** This corre^ 
to the Heb. wd. 
used ia tnis and 
no other pae- 
aaga, except hi 
the Paalma taken 
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lor it; it is not a 
gen. design^ bnt 
restricted to the 
8peoieB,andprob. 
of Egyptian 
origin: they are 
small, do not 
leap much, are 
much like toads, 
and fill the whole 
country with 
their croakings. 
They are gen. 
consumed by the 
ibis, which thus 

Freserres the 
and fr. the 
stench desc. v. 
lA.**—apk. Comm. 
b M. Henry, 
c S^. Comm. 

aEx. ix. 28; x. 
17; 1 Ei.xiii6; 
Ac.yiii.24. 

b Is. xlvl. 9: Ps. 
Ixxxyi. 8; Jer. x. 
6, 7; De. xxxiii. 
26; xxxil. 31; 2 
8a. Til. 22; lOh. 
xvii.20. 

4;Mia.T.44; 1 Sa. 
xii.23. 

d Jas. Y. 6. 

e Is. xxtL 10 ; 
Ec. via 11. 

//. Thornton. 

" Obstinacy is 
certainly a great 
vice ; and in the 
changeful state 
of political af- 
fairs, it is fre- 
quently the 
cause of great 
mischief. It 
hapxMus, how- 
ever, very unfor- 
tunately, that 
almost the whole 
line of the great 
and masculine 
virtues— K!on- 
stancy, gravity, 
magnanimity, 
fortitnde,fldelity, 
and firmness- 
are closely allied 
to this disagree- 
able quality, of 
which you have 
so just an abhor- 
renoe; and in 
their excess all 
these virtues 
Tery easily fall 
into it"— iiir««. 



but not to remoye it : piob. God permitted the increaBe but not 
the abafcement of tiiie annoyance. 

The plague qf frogs. — God plagfaes Egypt with these con- 
temptible instroments. — I. To magnify His own power. He has 
the whole creation nnder command; He is the Lord of small 
thingB as well as of g^eat. II. To humble Pharaoh's pride, and 
chastise his insolence. What a mortification it mus^ hare been 
to this hanghty monarch, to see himself brought to his knees, 
said forced to submit to such despicable means.^ 

TJie magicians and the frogs. — Pharaoh's first symptom of 
yielding arose from the fact iSiat the magicians were only able 
to increase the plag^ie, and not to remove it. A late com- 
mentator, Hirsch, gfives the following explanation, which is 
ingenious, and not improbable. He assumes that the words, 
" &e magicians did so," mean that they imitated the action of 
Aaron, stretehing out their rods, but using magic formulas with 
the intention of driving away the frog^, the resiUt being not only 
a frustration of their object, but an increase of the plague.^ 

8 — 16. (8) intreat, etc.,^ first signs of relenting. He . . me, 
why could not his enchanters remove them ? (9) glory . . me,^ 
in appointing me the time when I shall intreiat for thee. (10) 
to-xnorrow, by fixing the time he would be able to connect M. 
with tiie event. (11) they . . only, as great a miracle to restrain 
their movements as to miQtiply their number. (12) because . . 
frogs,' lit. upon the word of the frogs, i.e. on the subject of the 
frogs, which . . Pharaoh, i.e. wh. he had apix>inted to Pharaoh, 
(13) villages,^' courts, %.e. courtyards of houses and walled 
enclosures. (14) heaps, sugg. of immense number, stank, 
the smell should keep Pharaoh in mind respecting his promise. 
(15) respite, breathing-space, he . . them,< he could imagine 
nothing worse than had been already endured. 

The hardening nature of sin (v. 15). — I. When God issues out 
His terrible threatenings against sinners. He is wont to suspend 
the execution of His sentence, and give them an interval for 
repentance. II. It proves a state of most dreadful depravity 
when men take occasion, from the very compassion and mercies 
of God, to harden themselves in sin. III. Gkxl perfectly knows 
all the deeds of wicked men before they are done, and all their 
designs before they are conceived. IV. The signs by which it 
may be known that any man is g^ven up to hajxLness of heart. 
The heart is desperately hsodened when — 1. Men sin knowingly 
and deliberately; 2. They hate and shun those who faithfully 
warn and reprove them, and affectionately labour to reclaim 
them ; 3. The opportunities given for repentance are perverted 
to the purpose of adding sin to sin./ 

The frog season — America. — ^The frog season is now at its 
height, ^ousands of frogs bom in the spring swann the 
marahy ground. The dealers sell easily 1,200 per day, and the 
consumption of four hotels which have the delicacy in their bills 
of fare will probably add 500 to that amount. Several smaller 
g^rocery stores sell daily from 25 to 50 pairs, so that not less than 
2,000 are eaten in Bu&lo every day. Already over 100,000 have 
been sold, and the remaining two months of the season will 
increase tliat amount to nearly 300,000. The best time to catch 
these croakers is early in l^e morning, or about noon. Persons 
going "frogging" prepare tiiemselves with a stout stick tiuee 
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feet long, crooked at the lower end, a basket, a jaok-knif e, and a 
piece of strong cord. When arrired upon the ground, a novice 
will be bewildered by the hundreds of moving, croaking objects 
sorroonding him, but recovering himself, he proceeds to work 
bonglingly; as his nerves become steadier, so will his blows, 
which should be struck directly upon the head or neck with con- 
siderable force, BO as to kill completely. When a basketful is 
obtained, they are taken to the bank ef the river, the legs cut off 
and skinned, then strung on a string and floated in the river to 
be kejyt fresh. In this manner a dUigent person may kill and 
prepare 500 in a short time. A boy or man might niake 1,000 
dollars (£200) a season.' 

16 — ^19. (16) dust, dry country, much dust, lice, gnats or 
mosquitoes prob. (17) lice . . Egypt, " it is as though the very 
dust were turned into lice."" (18) magicians ^ . . not, here 
they are effectually restrained. (19) this . . God,« it is divine, 
and no work of mere magic, liardened, notwithstanding what 
bis own magicians even said. 

The plague qf the lice. — Consider — I. The infliction of this 
plague. 1. No notice or warning was gfiven on this occasion. 
The absence of expostulation indicated an increase of wrath, 
and may be accounted for by the broken promise of Pharaoh ; 
2. The plague was inflicted by means of a very small insect. 
Behold in this a display of Almighty power. II. The fruitless 
attempt of the magicians to imitate it. Here we see the power 
of these men limited and restrained. III. The hardening of 
FhazaQh's heart under it. This was more inexcusable than before, 
and more indicative of a reprobate state.<< 

Notes on the third plague, — Some of the ancients suppose that 
gnate, or some animalfl resembling them, were meant ; whereas 
our translators, and many of the modems, understand the orig^al 
word O^^^ kiMneenij as signifying lice. Bishop Palxick, in his 
commentary, supposes that Bochart has sufficiently proved, out of 
the text itself, that our version is right, since gnats are bred in 
fenny places, he might have said with truth, and with much 
greater energy of argument, in water, whereas the animals Moses 
here speaks of, were brought out of the dust of the earth. A 
passage I lately met with in Yinisaur's account of tibie expedition 
of our King Richard the First into the Holy Land, may, perhaps, 
give a truer representation of this Egyptian plague, than those 
that suppose they were gnats, or those that suppose they were 
UeOi that God used on &at occasion, as the instrument of that 
thurd correction. Speaking of the marching of that army of 
Groisaders, from Cayphas to where the ancient OaBsarea stood, 
that writer informs us, that each night certain worms distressed 
them, commonly called tarrewtes^ which crept upon the ground, 
and occasioned a very burning heat by most painful punctures. 
Th^ hurt nobody in the day-time, but when night came on they 
extremely pestered them, being armed witii stings, conveying a 
poison which quickly occasioned those that were wounded by 
them to swell, and was attended with the most acute pains.' 

80—24. (20) early . . Pharaoh, the anxious king had risen 
early to invoke the help of his god. (21) else, eto.^* another 
gzacums warning before the judgment. (22) sever . . there,* 
a new feature in the plagues with which the land was visited, ije. a 
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"Obatinacy is 
tile strength of 
the weak. Firm- 
ness, founded 
upon principle, 
upon the truth 
and right, order 
and law, duty 
and generosity, 
is the obstinacy 
of sages."— Zo- 
voter. 

g Buffato Ex^ 
prtu. 

the third 
plague 

lice are sent 
aSiir S. Baker, 
who descr. the 
lice as a sort of 
tick, not larger 
than a grain of 
sand, which, 
when filled with 
blood, expands 
to the size of a 
hazel nnt. 

6 3 Ti. liL 8, 9. 
el Sa. yL 3, 9; 
Ma. xil. 28; La. 
xi.30. 

d G. WtUford, 
M.A. 

" There is some- 
thing in obstin- 
acy, which dif- 
fers from every 
other passion. 
Whenever it 
fails, it never re- 
covers, bat either 
breaks like iron, 
or crambles 
salkily away, 
like a fractared 
arch. Most 
other passions 
have their 
periods of fa- 
tlgae and rest, 
their solferlngs 
and thrtr care; 
bat obstinacy 
has no resource, 
and the first 
wonnd is mor- 
tal."— JoAiuon. 
''There are few, 
very few, that 
will own them- 
selves in a mis- 
take.*'— «tp(/V. 
e Homer. 

the fimrth 
plague 

flies are sent 
a Is. vii. 18. 
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&Ex.iz.4(a.26; 
X. 2S; xL e, 7; 
zM 18. 

e '*Tlie MOM^ae* 
cording to Bodi- 
«% M vouittyled 

IXf the tfOBMBS, 

rniMoa ea utiMi, 
and by tbe 



''the dog-fly. 
8o Z>a<A«, />« 

The Heb. ceftufr 
— (>icc. ta BniM) 
the z«mb, an 
Arabic words 
theflyingpneral, 
and not any par- 
ticular speoiae. 
It is a d^iterom 
inject, exceed* 
in^ly destmcttve 
to cattle in 
Abyesinia, aathe 
tsetae fly of Dr. 
Livingstone, with 
which it is prob. 
identical. 
dPUrottL 
a De. TiL 21^ ae; 
xii. 81. 

'*I oooaider it.» 
mark of graad 
pindenoa hi a 
man to abstain 
from threat D or 
any eootempt» 
ons eKpressioMi^ 
fbr nsithar of 
these weakena 
the enemy, bat 
thrsavs make 
him mora, can- 
tioua, and tbe 
other ea»ltea hia' 
bativKi, and » 
dealre to re- 
YMi^ himself.** 
-^MackknML 
Zlmb ia fonnd 
only where Uie 
soil oonaists of a 
rich black loan^; 
bat ail the in- 
habitants along 
the S. shorsa of 
theBedMeisete., 
ab^9 eompeUed to 
remove tiieir eal» 
tie in thar rainy 
seaaon to the 
n»-ar6a»sandn in 
order to prevent 
their destcvction 
by thispeeC 
6 Pierotti, 
aOr.AmA. 
"I beUeve that 
obstinacy, or the I 



dintiJEUslifOA between lanfil and ISgypt, Mill . . Murtliyy laaaing & 
qseoiftl oaw for mjown peo]de. (2S) diviaioa, HL Lwill pili 
redemptaon. (21) gfrievous, hmaif, fliegi»« o# nKomm hind*: 
pearh. etfp, tha do|p>-$, of wh. ike bote is aacMdizigJsr painfnl. 

Fliet t» the BMt.^Them insMte aonwrtimBa. omaae oa atiffbil 
soflsriBfiriii FBleBfcine, aa I oaax Tfmok fsowL my own tajmnmtm* 
Bowever ]agg0 or boweTar eanaU Hieij h% tkaj attaote.a1tlttt» mb* 
Ian and lafid f oea, and maba tiifianalna inaxfiHabla ba & 
thoaaand -wa^ in eveTj- Maaon and. plaaa, in iiia boaaa and: nt 
Itefialdy bjf da^aotdb^nigfaik I bacra narar, indeed^ aaen titeai 
in mch <iauititiflB aa Moats pMdicfced (Bz. xnii. 2a ; J^ viL 20)^ 
and as tbeze must haive been wben twa biajwof Ukat Ammilna 
were dnven from their oonntiy h^ them (Jos. xzIy. 12). Acooid- 
ing to the Talmud they sfcong^ thair enemies iiLliieejes, inflicting 
a mortal wound. StUl^ freqaently, in tS^T'and 1860, while I waa 
encamped near the tents of the Badtkwiki, in the neighbourhood 
of the Joadan and to the sonth of Hebron, flies were farongbt in 
such numbers by the east wind, tha,t all, b^uts and men, were in. 
danger of being choked by them, as tiiey orept into our ears, 
noaes^ and mouths, and all over our bodies. Mj sammt and I 
were the first to fly from thia pest, ajs we were shotted all orar 
like lepoEB with the eruption caused by Himz bites ; tite Bedawtu 
theiTiHclYea were not slow to follow our example.' 



(26) go . . land^ aa oittpa suaaa : they m^hkmBonfkm 
butiiktiialaaidof Bgoppt (aS) it . . dOv itia aet.aO' anpaosBMb: 
be would aooept no half maasBiaa. abwMMifttioii. . . Qmd^ 
bold laagQage, i.a. tbiags deemed, lawrod byt the. BgyptiiBBa- an. 
abomination in the sightd God. to, . ua^ ovr sanrifloft o£ whadt 
ihof deem sacred would be aboniiBftUe to then; (27) a» . . «gy 
wewi&obejQod: we reject Fhaxaoh^froimioenim;. (29) onljp.. 
away 9 he will not yi^d unocmditiimaJTy, but would inap inel 
stin witUn reach. (29) but . . morm^ the kivg bad. dfeOBMdr 
OBoa(T. 16): tiu8,alrtntibattiHcami||^baweraat^aaBift 

JfUeB i» ths Scut, — 1. am not tte csdj paiBon wba haai aoa^ 
periencad thia nuiaanoe ; for Bngena B^gar» who t&aacUadr aa 
PaLeatinB dnxing'tfaa aaMRteenttr ceatniy, infoBoa us thai dmaBg: 



bis stay^ait Kasaratit a swarm, of snudl Uaok flka, oaUad hmngm^ 
ininadbd the plan of Frfdraalon, wiMra-a tribe dL BadMit)Bi« tetha 
nnmbar of 600 tants, were €att»m|iedf wtho suflSaaai gread^ tern. 
tlifiBL The fliei^ thasafioro, still infest Palaahinft aa Ar^y dads a£ 
old, exofipt that tiiey asa net now aa Bsmeraafr aa to oompal tha 
dbiiaf 8< of the Tillages or trilMB (ansnannsr to tbe kings o£ tka 
Pentatauch and Joaiiua) ta evacuata- tho oounlay beiona tftsBL 
Tha Shiliatinas bad a. sptoial daitir i^haaa tibsgr inTaked npanif* 
thttia paatB^ Baalasbnb, tha god af fliaa (2 KL i. 2^ X%\ wImm 
prindpal tempila waa at BEetaron. Thft reaaim of thia ia mdsnk 
at the pnaent day-!, for tbe anniaiit ooonttTr of tiJie Bhiliatiaeaia 
inftwrtwd wxth. insect plag^ea, aa I expariencad».tngai(har wttfhBJa 
Szodlcaiey» Surcaiy& Pte£ia» in the- sniiiinac of: ISM;' 

80— 8&. (30) Moaea . . Lord» 9ee yy. 8—12. (31) tham . • 
one, this as great a wonder as the plague itself: (32) neither . . 
go, as aanak for a king's word: 

M umgratrftil XmrL — FUnti may be nkeRed.(wtt aae it da^y), 
bufr an ungratafail heart istamot; na^ not bjir^^ aiBBBgest aad 
the noblest flame. The graateot finoms ta anait an. oneaialika 
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tkB mtttden of » aMp opckxi liw wftTes ; they leave no trace, no 
sgB behind tkem, ; thej neither repel nor win upon him. All 
TriTiffaewiQe deatend. upoa snob a t^nper, aa ahowefs of rain, or 
riiem of fresh water falling into the main aea; the ae» swidlo ws 
tben ail, bnfe ia noi&ai^adi oihaiBg«d or sweetened bj them.'" 

A riffkt heaH,-^"* Wh«a Sir Walter Baleigh had laid his head 
apfltt tiie block,'* aarfa an eloquent divine, *' ho was asked by tiiie 
oaBBShioneir wtkethev ik lay aright^ Whereupon, wit& liie ealm- 
neaaaf a hero and thaftdthof a Christian, he returned an answer, 
the power of which we aU shaU feel when our head is toasing 
and tuTniiig on death's uneaay pillow, — *" It matters little, my 
loand^how the head lies pvoirjding the heart be rights' '** 



CHAPTER THE NINTE. 

(1) Sebrewa,' caJled also Jews* fn 1^ patriaEoh 
Judah. (2) wilt . . still, forcibly detain them. (3) canaoU, 
only onoB be£ named in cennection with Egypt.^' murrain,^ 
pestUeooe. (4) tiiere . . larael,* the gxt. distinction betw. 
Israel and Bgypt still preserved. 

Aniiqmtif of the am and horse. — ^The horse ia not depicted on 
t^e ancient Egyptian monuments, but the aas is repreaeKUbed on 
1^ very oldest monuments of Egypt. Its form occurs frequently 
in the tombs of the old empire, at Gizeh, Sakharah, and 
Abonsir. There is a highly curious baa-reUef on the tomb of Ti 
(fifth ^nast^), on which we see a drove of asses, a plaster caatof 
tibis having been sent over by M. Mariette to ^e Univeisal 
Bzhibition of 1867. From the beginning of the fourth dynasty 
the ass was an animal as frequent in Egypt as it is now. In the 
iusoripfiion of the tomb of ^afra Ankh at Gizeh, published by 
lit Iie^UB, a herd of 760 asses is mentioned as having been reared 
OS Idle estates of the deceased, who was a high functionary at the 
oenrtof tto founder of the second pyramid of Gizeh (fourth 
dynasty). In other still unpublished tombs, discovmsd by M. 
M. Lenormaud has remarked inscriptions in which 
paN»prietera boast of possessing thousands of asses./ 



5»7. (5) tisue . . iiKHrrtfv, the king had time for reflection. 
(€) aU . . <lled, i,e, some of aU sorts,* see w. 19—25. (7) be- 
kold . . doftd,^ the diff. is now mamfost to Pharaoh, and . . 
baedttBeMi, notwithstanding his knowledge increases. 

^stmclign of the cattle, — Hyperbolical probably for maiigr, as 
is indicated in v. 20. In Samoa this is a very common form of 
speech. If two €ff three houses fall in a gale, the tale goes that 
" all ace down, not one standing." Chr if a number of the people 
axe suffering finsn an epidemic, the report spreads that. ^' liie 
^oLs land is covesed with beds."* 

AU ie. some ef all Jtinds, — ^This verse has been said to contradiot 
iwne 20, whero it is said some of the cattle of Egypt remained 
alive, and were pcaserved from a subsequent pli^^ne \xj the 
secfwitB of Fharaoh ; but i^e fact isy that nothing is mom com- 
nunt among wntars, both sacred and poEofane, than the use of the 
'wurd all^ not in an absolttte^ but a rekttivey a comparaUvo sense, 
as implying mamy^ — Monie efaXl sorts,* 
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dread of oontfol 
and dlMi|>Ua% 
arines not m 
much from aelf- 
willedneaa as 
fromaconsctons 
defect of volon- 
tory power; aa 
foolhardineae is 
not seldom the 
(UflgniBo of oon- 
eeiouB timidly.** 

**Aix obatlBala 
man does not 
hoU opizdoBfi, 
Init they hold 

h R, Steele 
B.0. 1491. 

thefli^ 
plague 

the oattle 
destroyed 

a Gem. xLv. IS. 

& Est. ill. e; Qea. 
zzix.85; xllz.8. 

c Gea. zii. 16. 

dLe. xxvL 21; 
Ps. IxvUL 21; 
Be. xvi. 9. 



«Ex. Till. 
Mai. iii. 18. 



22; 



"Civilisation 
may be said ta 
be ever in pro- 
portion to the 
number and Ta* 
riety of the ani- 
mals which man 
has enbdued to 
his BerTice,'*— 
CShmf/iMrdL 

fj. Timbs. 

a ** This peenliar 
nBag« of the 
word *alVa8d»> 
noting some of 
aUkinda, instead 
of the abaolnte 
totality of the 
nomber spoken 
oty ia of great 
importance to a 
right undez^ 
stMiding of th» 
aacred Scrip* 
tores througb* • 
out."— ^(ttAi 

6 Ma. X. 29; 1 Cq. 
ix.9, 10. 

eDr. Turner. 

dCarpaUtr. 
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the sixth 
plaffue 

boils are 
■ent 

a De. xxviii. S7 ; 
Be. xvi.2. 

** Ealiscli taxsor 
tions a barbarous 
custom of burn- 
ing human vio- 
tims in certain 
cities of Egypt 
consecrated to 
the evil genius 
Typhon, and 
scattering their 
ashes in the air, 
'in hope that 
with the dust the 
blessings of 
heaven would 
spread over the 
country.' If this 
were so, it would, 
at least, give sig- 
nificance to the 
act here enjoin- 
ed."— il?/brA 

r.lJ. T.Bmedler, 
il. 8«8; Dr. /. 
Wmuans, 111. 

a Mic vi. 18. 

ftPr.xvi. 4; Eo. 
ix^ 32, 28; Ps. 
Ixxvi. 10; Neh. 
ix.10. 

tSjak. Comm, 
d C.Simeon, i£.A, 
*« What a lesson, 
indeed, is oil 
history and oil 
life to the folly 
and fruitlessness 
of pride I The 
Egyptian kings 
had their em- 
halmed bodies 
preserved in 
massive pyra- 
mids, to obtain 
an earthly im- 
mortality. In 
the seventeenth 
century they 
were sold as 
quack medi- 
dnes, and now 
they are burnt 
for fuel I The 
Egyptian mum- 
mies, which 
Cambytes or 



8—12. (8) Take, etc., this time a judgment without a warn- 
ing, ashea . . famaoe, piob. of some smeUang-fnniaoe or 
llme-ldln. let . . Pharaoh, he prob. met him in the morning 
by ^e river, fuod does this without addressing him. (9) boil,<> 
ulcer, breaking^ . . blaina, running and itching sores. (10) 
and, eto.y note the boldness and promptitude of obedience. (11) 
magfioians . . boila, first defeated, now routed. (12) and . . 
Pharaoh, here for the first time we read that the Lord haxdened 
Pharaoh's heart, i.«. He judicially gave him up to obduraqy of 
mind. * 

The nse of qfflietions. — Two painters were employed to fresoo 
the walls of a magnificent cathedraL Both stood on a rude 
scaffolding constructed for the purpose, some distance from the 
floor. One, so intent upon his work, forgetting where he was, 
stepped back slowly, surveying critically tike work of his pencil, 
until he had neared the edge of the plank on which he stood. 
At this moment his companion, just perceiving his danger, seized 
a wet brush, flung it against the wall, spattering the picture 
witiii unslghtLy blotches of colouring. The painter flew forward, 
and tum^ upon his friend with fierce upbraidings, till made 
aware of the danger he had escaped ; then, with tears of grati- 
tude, he blessed the hand that saved him. Just so, sometimes we 
get so absorbed with the pictures of the world, unconscious of 
our peril, when God in mercy dashes out the beautiful images, 
and draws us, at the time we are complaining of His dealings, 
into His outstretched arms of love. Th/rowing ashes in the air. — 
When the magicians pronounce an imprecation on an individual, 
a village, or a country, they take ashes of cow's dung (or from a 
common fire), and throw them in the air^ saying to the objects of 
their displeasure, such a sickness, or such a curse, shall snrely 
come upon you.^ 

18—16. (13) rise, etc., see viii. 20. (14) will . . 8end,« etc., 
i.e. I will send greater plagues than before. (15) pestilence, 
deadly plague. (16) and . . deed, eto.,^ the meaning is, Qod 
permitted him to live and hold out till His own purpose was 
accomplished.' 

PharaoKs elevation to the throne of Egypt (v. 16). — ^This decla- 
ration we will— I. Explain. Its substance may be oonsideM as 
expressing the following truths. — 1. That (}od allots to eveiy 
man his station in life ; 2. That He foreknows how every man 
will act in the situation to which he is called ; 3. That, whilst 
He leaves to every man the free exercise of his will. He owrmleB 
the actions of all for the accomplishment of His own eternal pur- 
poses; 4. That by all, whatever their conduct be. He will 
eventually be glorified. II. Improve. 1. For the establishment 
of sound doctrine ; 2. For the enforcement of a holy jxractioe.' 

The significance of the plagues. — ^Theee plagues are idl signifi- 
cant, proving the power of God, and rebuldng idolatry. 1. He 
Nile — ^blood; an object of worship turned into an object of 
abhorrence. 2. The sacred frog itself their plague. 3. lioe, 
which the Egyptians deemed so jralluting, that to enter a temple 
with them was a profanation, cover the country like dost 4. 
The gad-fly {Zehub\ an object of Egyptian reverence, becomoi 
their torture. 6. The cattle, which were objects of Egyptian 
worship, fall dead before their worshippers. 6. The ashes, whidi 
the priests scattered a0 signs of blessing, become boila 7. los 
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and Osiris, the deities of water and fire, are nnable to protect 
^ITP^i e'^GA S't a season when storms and rain were nnlbiown, 
from the fire and hail of God. 8. Isis and Serapis were sapposed 
to protect the country from locusts. West winds might bring 
these enemies ; but an east wind the Egyptian neyer feared, for 
the Red Sea defended him. But now Isis fails ; and the very 
east wind he reverenced becomes his destruction. 9. The heavenly 
hosts, the objects of worship, are themselves shown to be under 
Divine control. 10. The last plague explains the whole. God's 
firstborn Egypt had oppressed ; and now the firstborn of Egypt 
are all destroyed. The first two plagfues, it will be^ noticed, were 
foretold by Moses, and imitated by the Egyptians. The rest they 
failed to copy, and confessed that they were wrought by the 
finger of God.« 

17 — 21. (17) exaltest, proudly self-confident, haughty de- 
fiance of the Lord. (18) rain . . hail, in Egypt rare and usutdly 
innoxious, since . . now, i.«. since Egypt became a nation, gee 
V. 24. (19) Send . . field, etc, God mercifully gives Pharaoh 
the opportunity of saving some of his x)eople and their cattle. 

(20) feared, etc^ by this time there had sprung up in the minds 
of many a belief in the word, and a dread of ti^e power of Grod. 

(21) left . . field,* where they perished through lack of faith. 
A land gtorm,-^ 

A boding silence reigns. 
Dread through the dun expanse ; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm. 
Bolls o'er the muttering eartii, disturbs the flood, 
And shakes the forest-leaf witiiiout a breath. 
Prone, to the lowest vale, aerial tribes 
Descend ; the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye ; by man forsook. 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast. 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave.* 

22—26. (22) aU . . Egypt, the tempest not only fierce but 
universal (23) thunder, lit, voices, fire," lightning, ran . . 
ground, lit, walked earthwards. (24) fire . . hail,* i,e. con- 
tinuous sheets of lightning. (25) smote, doing extensive 
damage, ail . . beast, i,e, some of all sorts, see v. 6. (26) 
only,<' etc, the distinction still preserved. 

HdU in Egypt. ^ I do not apprehend that it is at all necessary 
to supx>ose, that all the servants and all the cattle of the 
Egyptians, that were abroad* at the time the hail fell, which 
Koses threatened, and which was attended with thunder and 
lightning, died ; it is suficient to sapxK)se they all felt the hail- 
stones, and that several of them were killed. This was enough 
to justify the words of Moses, that it should be a *^ grievous hail, 
such as had not fallen before in Egypt from its foundation." 
For though it hails sometimes in Egypt as well as rains, as Dr. 
Pooocke found it hailed at Fioume, when he was there in 
February ; and thunders too, as Thevenot says it did one night in 
December, when he was at Cairo ; yet fatal effects are not wont 
to follow in that country, as appears from what Thevenot says of 
this thunder, which, he tells us, killed a man in the castle tiiere, 
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time hath 
spared, avarioe 
now oonsameth. 
Mummy is be- 
come merchan- 
dise."— TF%i^;«. 
"It is pride 
whtch fills the 
world with so 
much harshness 
and severity. We 
are ri^roDB to 
offences as if we 
had never of- 
fended."— ^fartr. 
c Dr. Angtu. 

the seventh 
plaffue 

hail is sent 

aPr. xxii. 3; 
Jonah ill. 5. 

"Prudence is a 
quality incom- 
patible wiih vice, 
and can never 
be effectively en- 
listed in its 
cause."— JStfrJre. 
"Prudence is 
that virtue by 
which we dis- 
cern what is 
proper to be 
done under the 
various circum- 
stances of time 
and place."— 
Milton. 

b Thomson. 

a Ps. ev. 82 ; 
cxlviii. 8; Josh. 
X. 11; I8.zxz.d0; 
Bzek. zxzTiiL 22; 
Eev.vlil. 7. 
6 Ps. IxxvliL 47, 
48. 

c£x.vlli. 2S;lz. 
6; x. 28; xi. 7; 
zit. 18; l8.xxxli. 
L8. 19. 

"Divine Provi- 
dence tempers 
Bis blessings to 
secure their bet- 
ter effect. He 
keeps our joys 
and our fears 
on an even 
balance, that we 
may neither pre- 
sume nor de- 
spair. By such 
compositions 
GKxl is pleased 
to make both 
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our oroitsfl 
nore tolenMe 
md <mr «al'Vf' 
ments more 

^niOlMOmO Mftd 

*He who Bonds 

ilra ■tORD ■toOTB 

the TeaeL'* ~ 

d Hi wrnm *. 
a Job BQcfv. SI, 
82; Pr. zxtUL 
18; 9 (^ xli. e, 
7; Dan. he 14. 
h Fb. zziy. 1 ; 1 
Oo.z.28. 

e Is. xztL 10. 

*< He who bridles 
ihe fury of the 
hillowB knows 
also how to put 
a stop to the se- 
cret plans of the 
wicked. Sabmit- 
ting with respect 
to His holT will, 
I fear Ood, and 
have no other 
fear.**— JZoctotf. 

aKaliaBh. 
h Aybrttt 
eNow called 
doura by the na- 
tives. 

** Sweet apring, 
fnll of sweet 
di^ and roees, 
a box where 
sweets compact- 
ed lie.'*— e. Ser- 
bert. 

*• Every green 
herb, from (he 
lotos to the dar- 
nel, Ib rich with 
delicate aids t'> 
help tncarioQs 
man." — Tupper. 
dB(bl.jymu. 



«3 Oh. zzxiii. 
28; Ec.viU.ll. 

6'*Different 
words are n$>ed 
In this and the 
loHowing verse: 
here the word 
means ''heavy/ 
t.«. obtuse, in 
capable of fonn- 
iag a right judg- 
ment; tlM other. 
which is more 
frequently need 
in this narrative, 
is stronger an<1 
Implies a stnb- 



ihoagt. it had never been heard before that tinuder had killed 
a&jbodr at Cairo. For diyera people tibien to have beea killed hy 
the ligntning and the hail, besides cattle, iras an event tiiat 
Moses might well saj had never happened there before, from the 
time it 1»gan to be inhabited. I will only add, tiiiat MSoBes, 1^ 
vepresentiiur this as an extraordinary hail, sarnxned that it did 
sometimes hail there, as it is found in fact to do, thoag'h not as 
in other oountries : the not raining in ESgypt, it is well known, is 
to be nndeifitood in the same manner.' 

27S0. (27) said . . time,* i«. I at this time abknowledge 
my sin. Lord, he recognizes the God of the HebrowB. (28) 
mighty thundering*, lit. voices of God. (29) that . . 
Lord's,* €k)d the Lord of the whole earth contrasted witii 
Egyptian notion of local deities. (30) I . . God,« a knowledge 
of coming wickedness no hindrance to Divine meroy. 

Qntfetfion €f f«9i (v. 27).— Seven texts to this sennoit. Oeo- 
sider'— I. The hardened sinner. tTnder terror, Pharaoh aaya, ^ I 
have sinned." 11. The double-minded man : Bftlaatn (Num. xxii. 
34). He says ^ I have sinned," and feda tiiat he has, and feeta it 
deeply too, but he is so worldly-minded tihat he " loves the wages 
of nnrighteoosnesB." HI. The inainoere man : Sanl (1 Sam. xv. 
24). He is moulded everlastingly by the cixoomatanoe paaeuig 
over his head. lY. The doubtf id penitent : Aohan ( Josh. vii. 20). 
y. The despairing repentant: Jndas (Ma. xxvii. 4). YI. The 
repentant saint : Job (Job vii. 20). YII. The Ueseed conf ession : 
the prodigal son (Ln. xv. 18).' 

81, 82. (31) flax, Egypt tiie linen-market of the ano. world.^ 
boiled, i.e, in blossom, or had its baJl-Uke seed-vessels on it.^ 
(32) rie, or spelt « (triticum gpetta) : lye not grown so far south ; 
bread of spelt the nsnal food of anc. Egyptians. 

Egyptian flax and barley. — ^l%at is, one of the two named was 
maturing and the other about to matoie. The flax was boiled, 
i.e. in blossom. Comparing this with the next verse, we asoertarn 
on reference to the climatology of Egypt tiiat this inflictHm took 
place in January or February. The cultivation of flax "was of 
great importance ; linen was preferred to any material, and ex- 
clusively used by the priests. Pliny specifies four kinds which 
were used in Egypt. The texture was remarkably fine, in g^meral 
quality (as we find from relics yet extant^ equal to the best now 
made, and in the evenness of its threads actually superior to that 
of modem manuf acture.<* 

88 — 86. (38) rain . . earth, pouring rain a most unusual 



thing. (34) he . . more,* prob. lef . to his oonfesskm, t. 27. 
hardened^ . . servants, showing how a iri<^ed king buj cor- 
rupt a people. (85) as*. . Moses, tee v. 80. 

The heart the seat qf spiritual iiaeate. — Some malady which 
you do not understand troubles and alarms you. Hie physioian 
is called. Thinking that the illness proceeds from a certain in- 
flammatory process on a portion of your skin, you anxiously 
direct his attention to the spot. Silentiy, but sympathisingly, lie 
looks at the place where you have bidden him look, and benose 
you have bicklen him look there, but soon he turns awi^. He is 
busy with an instrument on anotha part of your bodly. He 
presses his trumpet tube gently to your breast, and listens for the 
pulsations which faintly but distinctly pass through. He looks 
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gin "only this once," and to entreat God to take away "this 
death only." A strongf west wind removed the locusts as an east 

B2 



and listefBBliiete, mA inddeiu as he looks. You ag^iun ditect his 
attention to the cutaneous eruption which annoys you. He sigits 
and dts silent. When yon reiterate your request that something 
should be done for tibe external ertqrtian, he gently shakes his 
head, and answers not a word. I^om this sUenoe you would 
learn the truth at last, you would not miss its meaning long. O 
miss not the meaning of the Lord when He points to -&e seat of 
the 8oal*s disease; ''Te will not oome." These, His enemies, 
dwell in your heart* 



CHAPTER TEE TENTH, 

(1) hardened, lit, made heavy : jodicial treatment. 
that . . him, as lessons for all time. (2) teU,« i?te., ^statement 
of far-ieaohing purpose of Gk>d. (3) how . . reme, " even 
now Pharaoh's will is supposed to be/r^." ^ humble, « acknow- 
ledge ^be greatness and power of the God of the Hebrews. (4) 
locii8t8,<< Heb. arhehf either the Acridiumperefrinum^ or Adipoda 
migratoria. Locusts belong to the saUatarial oHhoptera (leaping 
flyers with straight wing^), the largest of wh. are fr. two to 
two and a half in. long, expanse of wings f r. four to six inches. 
(5) face . . earth, lit, the eye of the earth, i.e. all the eye looks 
upon. (6) which . . day, i,e, such locusts never seen before for 
numbers wad size. 

Delay bmg repentance, — We will— I. Show wherein true humilia- 
tion consists. It consists in — 1. A deep and ingenuous sorrow 
for sin, as contrasted with f oroed acknowledgments ; 2. An un- 
reserved obedience to God, as contrasted wilh partial compliances. 
II. Expostulate with those in. whom it is not yet wrought. Con- 
sider the guilt, the folly, and the danger of delaying your humi- 
liation before God. Ehicouragements : — 1. It is never too late ; 
2. It is never too soon.' 

The plague (f lomuts, — ^The herbage which the storm had 
spared was now given up to a terrible destroyer. After a fresh 
warning— 

" The potent rod 
Of Amram*s son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Waved round her coasts, called up a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o*^ the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile. 
Approaching thus, the swarm alights upon fields green with the 
young blades of com ; its surface is blackened with their bodies 
and in a few minutes it is left black, for the soil is as bare as if 
burnt with fire. Whatever leaves and fruit th6 hail had left on 
the trees were likewise devoured ; and the houses swarmed with 
the hideous destroyers. No plague could have been more im- 
pressive in the East, where the ravages of locusts are so dreadful 
that they are chosen as the fit symbol of a destroying conqueror. 
The very threat had urged Pharaoh's courtiers to remonstirance, 
and he had offered to let the men only depart, but he had refused 
to yield more, and had driven Moses and Aaron from his presence. 
Now he recalled them in haste, and asked them to forgive his 
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born resolu- 
tion."— <Sf/Mfc. Com. 
** All oar actions 
tak« tfaoir hnet 
rroin the com- 
plexion of the 
heart, M land- 
Boapes their va- 
riety from li^ht.*' 

e Dr. Anmi, 

B.C. 1491. 

the eiffhth 
plagiM 

the loousta 

• De. iv. 9; Ps. 
xliT. 1 ; Joel i. 3. 

b Wordstoorth. 

cPr. xvlii. 12; 1 
El. xxi. 29; Jas. 
iv. 10; Job. xlii. 
6; 1 Pe. ▼. S; 2 
Oh. tU. 14. 

tfSCa. ill. 4; Mk. 
I. D, see B, A., 
M T. i. 118, 348; 
&ee also Le. xi. 
22; Ps. IxxriU. 
46; cix. 23; Joel 
i. 4; ii. 25; De. 
xzviii. 18 ; Ps. ot. 
84; Pr. xxx. 37; 
lB.xxxiil. 4; 1^ 
ilL 15; Be. ix. 
8,7. 

" The earth, wifli 
its bright co- 



lours, and lovely 
flowers, and 
vegetation, 
shines like a 
beaatif td eye, 
and looks up to 
man. The lo- 
custs are to it 
what blindness 
is to the ejre." — 
Wordsworth. 

"God hath trea- 
sures uf plagues 
fortheobetioate; 
neither oaa He 
be, as the poet 
feared of his 
Jupiter, possibly 
exhausted.'' — 

€0. Simeon, At. A. 

f Smith's 0. T. 
UUt, 
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SCoses 
and Aaron 
driven from 
Pharaoh's 
presence 

a Roberts, 

"The greater 
a man is in 
power above 
others, the more 
he ought to ex- 
cel ttaem in vir 
tue. None ought 
to govern who ia 
not better than 
the governed." — 
P.8yru8, 

"Power safely 
defied toncheBltn 
dowofaU."— iia- 
eaulap. 

the locusts 
are sent 

a WordMWorth, 
who adds, "the 
wind was wor- 
shipped in Egypt 
under the name 
of Kneph:' 

b Trapp. 

c "They covered 
all the land so 
that the sun- 
beams could not 
pierce to it. and 
the land was ob- 
scured." — Chat- 
dee. 

d Mr. Petherick. 

*' Man supposes 
that he directs 
hia life i^nd go- 
verns his actions, 
when his exist- 
ence is irretriev- 
ably under the 
control of des- 
tiny."— (Toc/^. 

the plagrue 
removed 
a 2 Ki. iv. 40. 
** A thorough and 
mature insensl- 
bUity is rarely to 
be acquired, but 
by a steady per- 
severance in in- 
famy."— /«n<i/<. 
"Tiiere are two 
ways of attain- 
ing an important 



wind had brought them ; but their removal left his heart harder 
than every 

7 — 11. (7) snare, cause of our being led into fresh calamities : 
the real snare was their sin. (8) but . . g^o P lit. who and who 
(are) going. (9) youngs daughters, i.e. all of us. flocks . . 
Ixerds, i.e. all we have. (10) Lord . . g^o« i.e. may the Lord 
favour you as I will, evil . . you, the meaning is either, " you 
purpose evil," or "I will practise evil," (11) now . . men, he 
would retain the others as hostages for the men's return, driven 
. . presence, contemptuously. 

Driven out. — ^Among natives of rank, when a person is very 
importunate or troublesome, when he presses for something 
which the former are not willing to grant, he is told to be gone. 
Should he still persist, the servants are cialled, and the order is 
given, " Drive that fellow out." He is then seized by the neck, 
or taken by the hands, and dragged from the premises ; he all 
the time screaming and bawling as if they were taking his life. 
Thus to be driven out is the gpreat^st indignity which can be 
offered, and nothing but the most violent rage will induce a 
superior to have recourse to it.<> 

12—15. (12) all . . left, see ix. 6—25. (13) east wind, 
''another element is now also enlisted against Pharaoh."* 
laud . . night, without intermission, otherwise the locusts had 
not been wafted across the Red Sea. (14) and . . Egypt, "as 
a formidable army." ^ (15) darkened, the eye of the earth as 
it were blinded.* 

Locusts. — " Shortly before our arrival at Helb^, our passage was 
literally stopx)ed by the most extraordinary flight of locusts I 
ever witnessed. An immense quantity of these insects flew in so 
compact a mass across our path that they appeared like a wall 
about twelve feet high, and of such density that not a ray of 
light was emitted through it. On the top of this dense column 
individual specimens might be distinguished as they sportively 
elevated themselves ; and the noise they made whilst rushing 
through the air was not unlike the roaring of the sea. The 
column appeared endless, and was attacked by the camel-men 
and Takroori pilgrims with all sorts of missiles, without, however, 
effecting a breach, or producing the slightest deviation in their 
flight. As soon as they had passed, the damage became apparent 
by the g^reat number of the killed and wounded, which, roasted 
on the spot, were greedily devoured. Curiosity tempting me, I 
partook of several of them ; and were it not for the crispness 
imparted by .the fire, the taste was not unlike that of vegetable 
marrow." ' 

16—20. (16) called., haste, lit. hastened to call. (17) 
death,a i.e. deadly plague. (18) intreated, Moses once more 
an intercessor. (19) strong . . wind, blowing from the reest. 
and . . sea, Arabia spared. (20) so . . go, his hardness returned 
when the plagfue departed. 

Locusts. — It is hard to conceive how wide the mischief extends, 
when a cloud of these insects comes upon a country. They 
devour to the very root and bark, so that it is a long time "befote 
vegetation can be renewed. How dreadful their inroads at all 
times were, may be known from a variety of authors, both ancient 
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and modem. They describe them as being brought by one wind, 
and carried off by another. They swarm g^reatly in Asia and 
Africa. In respect to Europe, Thevenot tells us, tikat the region 
upon the Boristiienes, and particularly that inhabited by the 
Cossacks, is greatly infested with locusts, especially in a dry 
season. They come in vast clouds, which extend fifteen and 
sometimes eighteen miles, and are nine to twelve in breadth. The 
air, by their interposition, is rendered quite obscure, however 
bright the day may have been before. In two hours they devour 
all the com, wherever they settle, and often a famine ensues. 
At night, when they repose upon the earth, the g^^und is covered 
with them four inches deep, or more : and if a carriage goes over 
them, and they are mashed under foot, the smell of them is 
scarcely to be borne, especially when they are reduced to a state 
of putrefaction. They come from Circassia, Mingrelia, and 
Tartary, on which account the natives rejoice in a nor& or north- 
east wind, which carries them into the Black Sea, where they 
perish. The vast region of Asia, especially the soutiiem part, is 
liable to their depre&tions. China is particularly infest^ with 
them ; and the natives use various means to obviate the evil, 
which is generally too powerful to be evaded. But the most 
fearful accounts are from Africa, where the heat of the climate, 
and the nature of the soil in many places, contribute to the pro- 
duction of these aTiimalfl in astoni^ing numbers.^ 

21 — ^23. (21) Moses, does not go in to Pharaoh, darkness, 
chief object of wor^p among the Egyptians was the sun-god, — 
Ea, darkness <> . . felt, lit. that may be grasped. (22) thick 
darkness,^ i.e, of preternatural densi^. (23) neither . . place, 
lit, fr. I^t wh. was under him, i.e. his bed, meaning that no one 
could attend to his affairs, light . . dwellings,*' as preter- 
natural as the darkness without. 

Ligkt in the dwellings of Israel. — ^We may regard the text as 
emblematical of the difference between a child of God and a 
worldling in~I. Temporal things. It is true that there is a 
general similarity outwardly between God*s dealings with His 
people and His enemies. But this rule applies only to the out- 
walk surface of things. II. Spiritual thmgs. The unrenewed 
man is blind as to the condition of his soid. before God. How 
different is the condition of a follower of Christ. III. Eternal 
things. On one side is ^' thick darloiess ; " on the other, joys in- 
conceivable. "Which will you choose?/' 

Plague of darkness. — " We remained' two months at Khartoum. 
During this time we were subjected to intense heat and constant 
dust-storms, attended with a general plagfue of boils. Verily, 
t^e plagues of Egypt remain to this day in the Soudan. On the 
26th June (1865) we had the most extraordinary dust-storm that 
had ever been seen by the inhabitants. I was sitting in the 
courtyard of my agent's house at about half -past four p.m. : there 
was no wind, and the sun was as bright as usual in this cloudless 
sky, when suddenly a gloom was cast over all, — ^a dull yellow 
glare x>6rvaded the atmosphere. Knowing that this effect por- 
tended a dust-storm, and that the present calm would be followed 
by a hurricane of wind, I rose to go home, intending to secure 
the shutters. Hardly had I risen when I saw approaching, from 
the S.W. apparently, a solid range of immense brown mountains, 
high in air. So rapid was the passage of this extraordinary 
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end, — ^foroe and 
perseverance. 
Force falls to 
the lot only of the 
privileged few. 
but austere and 
sustained perse- 
verance can be 
practised by the 
most insignifl- 
cant. Its silent 
power grows 
irresistible with 
time."— Mde. 
StMtchine. 
*'Woe to false- 
hood! it affords 
no relief to the 
breast, like 
truth ; it gives 
us no comfort, 
pains him who 
forges it, and, 
like an arrow 
directed by a 
god, flies back 
and wounds the 
archer." — Ooethe. 
b Burder. 

the ninth 
plaflrue 

darkness 

a Ju. 13. 

b Fs. ov. 28. 

c Ex. viii. 33; iz. 
'i6; Eph. V. 8. 

**It is probable, 
too, that they 
were prevented 
by the heavy and 
humid state of 
the atmosphere 
from availing 
themselves of 
any kind of arti- 
flcial light."— 
Btuh. 

d A. Totoiuend, 
B.D. 

" He moved that 
thick air from 
his countenance, 
often waving his 
left hand before 
him; this labour 
was the only 
thing that an- 
noyed him." — 
Dante. 

*'And through 
the palpable ob- 
scure find out his 
uncouth way," — 
MiUon. 

•* Yet from those 
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flamefl do light, 
bat rather daxk- 
nen vtelble."— 
Milton. 

**0f dftrknet* 
▼iilble M> noeta 
He lent u half 
toBhow, haJf^efl 
the deep intent." 

eairS. Baken 



the day 

of ffraoe 
rejected 

a He. xi. 27 



"Hm a jenmnt, 
an ageni; or an 
oflleer, deeply of- 
fended his 8ape> 
rior, he will say 
to him, *Take 
care neror to see 
my face again; 
for on tlie day 
yon do that, eTil 
shall ecMne upon 
you.' ' Begone, 
and in future 
never look in 
this face,' point- 
ing to his own.** 
^Sobtrts. 



b J. (?. BaberU. 
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the tenth 
plagrue 

deetmction 
of the 
firetbora 
a ia. zxirL 21. 

b £z. zii. 35. 

e Am. It. la 

tfEx. xii. 30. 
For Mill, see 
Topics ii. 22. 

"The mill used 
by the Israelites, 
and prob. by the 
Egyptians, con> 
sisted of two 
circniar stonee, 
one fixed in the 
ground, (he 



phenomenon, that in a few minntes we were in actual pitchy 
darkness. At fizst there was no wind, and the peculiar cahn 
gave an oppressiTe character to the event. We were in ' a dark- 
nets that might be felt.' Suddenly the wind aniYed, bat not 
with the yiolence that I had expected. There were two persons 
with me, — Michael Trfttfalla, my agent, and Monrienr Lombrosio. 
So intense was the darkness, that we tried to distingniah our 
hands placed dcee before our eyes ; not even an outline could be 



seen. This lasted for upwards of twenty minutes : it then rapidly 
passed away, and the sun shone aa before ; but we had felt the 
darkness that Hoses had inflicted upon the Egyptians."* 

24—29. (24) only . . stayed, he is anxious to hare a pledge 
for their return. (25) yiye . . dBTexings, t.#. allow us to take 
our own for that purpose. (26) there . . behind, not onl^ we 
but all belonging to ua shall go. (27) Lord . . lieext, that He 
might introduce the last plague, a lyi^cal micacleu (28) get, etc.^ 
Pharaoh exasperated, is frantic with disappointment and rage : 
desperate madness, impotent malice. (29) thou . . welL* it 
shall be as thou hast said. I . . more, I aiq;ieal finally ixom. 
Pharaoh to God. 

Contrasted characters. — I. In this world often the worst of 
men come in conlatct with the best. It was so here. — 1. Pharaoh 
was an idolater, Moses a true worshipper of the true God ; 2. 
Pharaoh was the greatest ot tyrants, Moses, the meekest of men ; 
3. Pharaoh was a signal monument of Grod's displeasure, Moees, 
an object of God's highest favour. II. It is possible Ihat the 
worst may thus come in. contact with the best without being at 
all benefited. The intercourse which Pharaoh had with Moees 
had a tendency to confer upon him inestimable blessinga Think 
of — 1. The noble example which Moses set before him ; 2. The 
imix>rtant truths which he taught him. III. When sudi a case 
occurs, the parting between the two is deeply affecting. Pharaoh 
and Moses parted— 1. When there might nave been no n e c c B ai ty 
for it ; 2. To meet with two very different ends : Bed 
Pisgah; 3. Never to meet one another again.* 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

(1) one . . Bgypt,« and more terrible than all the 
preceding {note, God may fdways haye some judgment or pnniah- 
ment in store greater than any we have experienced), he . . 
altogether, aa glad to be rid of you as hitherto he has been 
anxious to retain. (2) borrow,* see iii. 22. (3) man . . gireat, 
in. power, estimation. (4) midnight, the time an additional 
element of terror in Ihis last plague. (5) flratborn . . die, 
pride, hope, joy of every fam. from . . maidaerrmat, no 
respect of persons, that . . mill, a hand-mill turned, some- 
times by one, sometimes by two women, and . . beastS)^ 
worship of beasts universal in Egypt. (6) great . . more,' a 
loud, deep, universal wailing. 

The destruction of tlis Egyptian firstborn. — Isl considering the 
last plague, we must notice — I. The prediction of the judgment 
to be executed. It differs from every previous denundatian in 
that it was purely maledictory, and was not accompanied by any 
expostulation. II. The spoiling of the Egyptiana by Ismel 
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<TT. 35, 36). The spoil belonged to Israel. 1. By Gk)d*B oommawd ; 
2. By right of conquest : no warfare, except of words ; but still 
a ooiiqaest ; 3. By right of compensation. III. The difference 
put between Israel and Egypt. IV. The infliction of this terrible 
calamity. It was marked by many awful circumstances. 1. It 
was adapted to produce terror ; 2. It left no opening for repen- 
tance ; 3. It was the last and greatest' 

Borrowing. — ^Dr.Boothroyd, instead of borrow, translates " ask." 
Dr. A. Clarke says, " request, demand, require." The Israelites 
widiad to go three days* joum^ into the wilderness, that they 
might hold a feast unto the Lord. When the OrientalB go to 
thor sacred festivals, they abraya put on their best jewels. Not 
to appear before the gods in suoh a way, they consider would be 
diqgraoef nl to themaelyes and displeasing to the deities. A person 
whose clothes or jewels are indifferent will boiiow of his richer 
neighbours ; and nothing is move common than to see poor 
people standing before the temfdes, or engaged in saored cere- 
monies, well adorned with jewels. The ahKioist pauper bride at 
bridegroom at amairiage may often be seen decked wil^ gems of 
the most costly kmd, which hare been borrowed for the occasion. 
It fully aooords, therefore, with the idea of what is due at a 
saered or social feast, to be thus adorned in their best attire. 
Under these drcumstanoes, it would be perfectly easy to borrow 
of the Egyptians their jewels, as they thganselves, in their 
f eBtiTak, would doubtless wear the same things. It is also 
recorded, the Lord gave them ^^ f avonr in the Big^t of the Egyp- 
tians." It does not appear to haTS been fully known to the 
Hebrews, that they were going finally to leave Egypt : tibey 
might expect to return ; a^ it is almost certain ihat, if their 
oppreBsorB had known they were not to return, they would not 
have lent them their jewels. 

7 — 10. (7) doff . . tongue^rov. expr.a=|«ofound tranquillity; 
or, nothing eiiall harm. diiS^rence,* lit, wonderfully distin- 
guisheth. (8) thy . . me, the tyrants shall become suppliants. 
all . . thee,* lit. who are at thy feet in . . anger/ a meek 
man moved to indignation by falsehood, cruelty, insolence. (9) 
the . . Kosee, ete.y^ that thus instructed he might not be di»- 
appointed. (10) TEjobob . . Pharaoh, eta.,^ ref. to the whole 
pceoeding narrative. 

The differefMie Ood ptiU ^weei^ Sis people and others, — " The 
Lord dotih put a difference " between His people and others. 

1. He has done so from the beginning. Go back to the ante- 
diluvian age, to the patriarchal thnes. (^shlt the history before 
Via, Search the records of all succeeding ages. II. He does so at 
this present hour. He does so in — 1. The dispensations of His 
providence ; 2. The eonununications of His grace. III. He will 
do so to all eternity. Questions : 1. Bq you believe this truth P 

2. Do you live under Its influence ?/ 

Obstinacy comqruered. — It is said that Bobert Baakes, the founder 
of Sonday-schools, one day visited a family in which was a bad- 
tempered child, who made her mother very unhappy by her 
i^M^nacy and sulkiness. Every effort for her improvement was 
fmiOess. Mr. Baikes talked seriously with her, and told her that 
hear first step must be to kneel down and ask her mother's pardon. 
She reasted aU entreaty, and he proposed to humble himself for 
her. Eneeling before the mother, he asked her forgiveness. Hie 



olher tnrnad by 
ft huidle. The 
work of grinding 
was axtromely 
laborious, and 
performed by 
women of the 
lowest rank"— 
Spk, Oomm. 

e a, Well/ord, 
JmCJL, 

>'I will belisTa 
in the right of 
one man to go- 
vern a nation de- 
spotically WhfMI 
i find a man 
bora into the 
world with boots 
and spars, and a 
nation born with 
saddles on thair 
baeka."-^. SiA- 



"I know that 

nothing comes 
to pass bat what 
Gk>d appoints; 
our fate is de- 
creed, and things 
do not happen 
by chanee, but 
every man's pw- 
tion of joy and 
sorrow is pre- 
date rmtnad?' — 
Stiuea, 

a dlfforenoe 

f!Ut between 
srael and 
EffFpt 

a Ex. viiL 9S. 

b Ok,, "whom 
thou leadrat;** 
Choi., **who are 

with&eerKuf|7, 
*' who are subject 
to thee;" Ab^n 
Eera, "who are 
in thy power;'* 
/arehi, " who fol- 
low thy counsel 
and thy steps.** 

c " To be angry 
at nothing bat 
sin is the way 
not to sin in 
anger."-*ir«nry. 

<fBo.ix. 17. 

e Ho. il. 5. 

/ C. Simeon, MA, 

" Anger is a noble 
infirmity, the 
geaerons failing 
of the jast, the 
that 
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rlseth above zeal, 
aBserting the 
prerogatiye of 
Tlrtue."-7u!Plp€r. 
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institution Of 
the passover 

a Ex. xiii. 4; Be. 
xvi. 1. 

b Esth. ill. 7. 

e Bwh. 

d''The whole 
hoBt of Israel 
¥ra8 divided into 
twelve tribes; 
these tribes into 
families ; and the 
families into 
hooses; the last 
being composed 
of particular in- 
dividuals. In one 
family, therefore, 
there might be 
several houses.'' 
—Buth. 

e "Law, man's 
sole guardian 
ever since the 
time when the 
old Brazen Age, 
in sadness, saw 
love fly the 
world."— »ScAi/fer. 

f Treat, of BiU. 
Know. 

tlie seleoted 
lamb and 
sprinkled 
blood 

aLe. i. 8, 10; 
xxiL 19, 21 ; De. 
xvii. 1; 1 Pe. i. 
19; Heb. ix.l4. 

&Le. zxiii. 5; 2 
Gh. xzz. 15; Ma. 
xrvii. 46, 50; Is. 
Iiil6. 

c De. xvi. 6. 

d He. xii. 24 ; 
Eph. i, 7; He. 
ix. 22; lPe.i.2; 
Be. xiii 8. 

«De. xvi. 3,4; 1 
Co. T. & 

/Le. vli. 15; De. 
xvi. 4. 

g C. Simeon, MA. 

'*To make an 
empire durable, 
the magistrates 



stubborn girl, seeing Mr. Baikes on his knees on her account, 
burst into tears, fell upon her knees, and asked her mother's 
forgiveness for herself. From that hour she became an obedient 
and gentle child. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH 

1 — 4. (1) spake, or, had spoken. (2) month, Abib,' after- 
wards called Nisan.i* beginnings, the head, first . . you, first 
in order, highest in estimation, ^' the chief and most excellent 
month in the year."*' (3) lamb, Heb. ;9^^=lamb or kid. house 
. . fathers,'' lit. a house of fathers. (4) if . . lamb, i.e. not 
enough to consume it. every . . eating, '' this quantity, the 
Jewish writers say, was to be equal to the size of an olive.*'' 

The passover (on the whole chapter). — In examining the 
typical character of the passover, we shaU consider — ^I. \\Qiat is 
said of- the lamb itself. It was to be without blemish and with- 
out spot, and a male of the first year. II. The use and value of 
its blood. There was nothing in the manner of applying this 
blood that would impart any virtue to it. The virtue was in the 
blood itself. III. Tlie use and value of its flesh. lY. The hope 
of the blood-besprinkled worshippers. 

National vahw qf Jewish feasts. — ^Apart from the religious 
aspect of these various festivals, and the occasions they provided 
for solemn worship, they were of national value as binding the 
tribes together, bringing them into fellowship, knitting the 
several communities into one body, having each a share in and a 
tie to that place which the Lord had chosen to put His name 
there. Jerusalem with its temple was not merely the political 
capital, but the religious home of the nation. And so Jeroboam 
felt when he devised his festivals to keep his subjects from 
resorting to the city of David (1 Kings xii. 26 — ^Z)J 

6—10. (5) iamb . . blemish,^ entire, whole, healthy. (6) 
ye .. up,* as select, dedicated, whole . . kill, i.e. each house 
shall kill its lamb, evening,^' lit. between the two evenings. 
(7) upper . . post,' %.e. lintel. (8) and . . it,« their last taste 
of bitterness in Egypt : a vivid memorial of all their previous 
suffering. (9) eat . . raw, they were not to be in a hurry; 
but prepare it with calmness, sodden, past part, of seethe, to 
boil, purtenance, intestines : to be cooked whole, not a bone 
to be broken, notning . . morning,/ to prevent superstitions 
abuse, that . . fire, of parts not eatable. 

The passover (on w. 3-— 11). — From the words of our text we 
shall be led to notice — I. The ordinance itself. This was — ^1. 
Commemorative ; 2. Typical. Enumerate particulars. II. The 
manner of its celebration. It was celebrated — 1. With humble 
penitence ; 2. With unfeigned sincerity ; 3. With active zesd.' 

History of sacrifice. — ^idl nations have offered sacrifice to some 
beings wnom they have deified. There is no regfion where the 
pilgrim's foot can travel, where you will not find offering, some 
sangfuinary, some libidinous, some foolish, but all to propitiate 
the anger, or secure the protection, of some fancied object of 
worship. There comes a cry groaning out of the great heart of 
humanity, " What is the acceptable sacrifice ? " Strange divina- 
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tions and streaming altars ; cakes for the qneen of heaven, and 
prostrations before the brazen image ; chil^n for the insatiate 
Moloch passing throngh the scorching fire, — these are the^ re- 
sponses from classical and pagan times. African Fetichism, 
Hindoo immolations, and Burman cruelties, and the atrocities of 
sarage cannibalism, — ^these are the hollow answers from the iin- 
instructed consciences of heathens. Cold morality, and rubrical 
exactitude, and sacramental efficacy, and ascetical self-denial, — 
these are the polite and conventional theories of modem 
formalism.^ 

11—13. (11) thus . . it, «^c.,« as fully prepared for a journey, 
ye . . haste, as eagerly impatient to leave Egypt, passover,^ 
Heb. ptisah=^Q> leap, transition. (12) against . . judgment/ 
I . . Lord, the one Grod of the whole earth. (13) blood . . 
token, ** a sacramental pledge of mercy."'' 

Tlie paschal lamb. — I. The paschal lamb was a type of Christ. 
I. Not a bone broken ; 2. Perfect ; 3. Nothing passed to corrup- 
tion. II. Its sacrifice typified the sacrifice of Christ. 1. It was 
a sacrifice ; 2. Offered in the holy place ; 3. Blood sprinkled on 
the altar. III. The entireness of the offering shadowed a perfect 
Saviour. 1. 'ELoosbed whole ; 2. Moasted; none of the substance 
lost.* 

Idolatry in ancient Britain, — British Christians ought to 
recollect that their ancestors were once blind idolaters, serving 
them that by nature are no gods. Dr. Plaifere, in a sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in 1573, remarks, 
that, before the preaching of the Gospel of Christ, no church here 
existed, but the temple of an idol ; no priesthood but that of 
paganism ; no God but the sun, the moon, or some hideous image. 
To the cruel rites of the Druidical worship, succeeded the abomi- 
nations of the Boman idolatry. In Scotland stood the temple of 
Mars ; in Cornwall, the temple of Mercury ; in Bangor, the 
temple of Minerva ; at Maiden, the temple of Victoria ; in Bath, 
the temple of Apollo ; at LeiceErber, the temple of Janus ; at York, 
where St. Peter's now stands, the temple of Bellona ; in London, 
on the site of St. Paul's Cathedral, the temple of Diana ; and at 
Westminster, where the Abbey rears its venerable pile, a temple 
of Apollo-/ 

14 — 20. (14) memorial, a commemorative ordinance, keep 
. . Lord, ye shall festivally keep it a feast, by . . ever,^ lit. a 
statute of eternity. (15) seven days, i.e. fr. even, of 14th of 
^isan to end of 21st. leaven,^ that wh. produces fermentation 
or putrefaction : corruption. (16) convocation, solemn re- 
ligious assembly. (17) in . . day, lit. inl^e strength or bone 
of this day. armies, not a confused rabble, but an organised 
host, therefore . . ever,« the perpetual memorial of a g^eat 
deliverance. (18 — 20) Repetitions to emphasize the command 
and prevent mistakes. 

The paschal feast. — I. The paschal feast recalled the bondage 
—1. Of Egypt and of sin : the bitter herbs ; 2. Leaven, the 
^mbol of corruption, was left out of the bread. A lesson to us to 
tlee temptation. II. The circumstances of the feast typified the 
Christian life. 1. Girded, expected to travel ; 2. Shod, ready for 
rough ways ; 3. Staff in hand, help and protection ; 4. In haste, 
waiting for orders ; 5. Haste, no excuse for neglect of duty. 
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must obey the 
laws, and the 
people the ma- 
giatrates." — So- 
lon. 

"TheLawiswbat 
we must du ; the 
Gospel what GK)d 
wUl give."— Zw- 
ther. 
h W. M. Ptttuhon. 

how It was 
to be eaten 

a Lu. xii. 85; 1 
Pe. U. 11. 

b Is. xix. 1. 

c Nu. zxxiii. 4. 

d Spk. Comm. 

e Dr. Fowler. 

" Idolatry is one 
of the most un- 
conquerable of 
all the corrupt 
propensities of 
the human soul. 
Miracles under 
the new dispen- 
sa tion had 
scarcely ceased, 
the apostolic 
fathers were 
scarcely cold in 
their graves, be- 
fore iaoHitroua 
forms were 
again super- 
induced upon the 
pure spirituality 
of the Holy 
Gospel."— y. A 
Walter, 

/Dr. Smith. 



the passover 
an ordincuice 
for ever 

a 2 Ei. zxliL 21 ; 
Lu. xxii. 19. 

b 1 Co. T. 7. 
c Ex. xiii. 3, 8. 

d Dr. Fowler. 

" A multitude of 
laws in a country 
is like a great 
number of physi- 
cians, a sign of 
wealmess and 
malady." — F<rf- 
iaire. 
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"As diseases 
moBt iMoessiirUy 
iM known before 
^eir remedies, 
•o passions come 
iBto beiat before 
the ]avs wbksh 
pxeeeribe limits 
to Ihem.'*— il^i«|p. 

e. 14. H. Grove. L 

as. 



tlie pturpoae 
of the 
BprixJded 
blood 

a Dr.Roffit, 

b BtutkhardL 

<cHe. zi. 28; Is. 
zz¥L 30. 

4fEzek.ix6;Be. 
▼iL <{; ix. 4; 2 
Sa. zziv. 16. 

e Josh. V. 10. 

fDr. ThomoM. 

** The infloenoe 
of ooBtumo is in- 
eaksnlable; dress 
a boy as a maa^ 
and he will at 
OBce ehaa^ his 
own conception 
ef himself/* » 
BaifU 8L John. 

**If siatitade is 
dae from chil- 
dren to their 
earthly parents^ 
how much more 
is the gratitude 
of the great 
ftunily of man 
due to oar Father 
in heairea.'*->^. 
JBallou. 

gTopict. 



the passover 
to be 

explained to 
the ehildren 

41 Ex. iv. 81. 

^ In the hum- 
blest condition, c. 
power goes forth 
from a devout 
and disinterest- 
ad spirit, calling 
forth silently 
moral and re- 
ligious sentS- 



III. It alflo typifies the social life. 1. Feasted in oompanies ; 
2. This teaches the unitj of families and Christiana Family- 
worship, etc.' 

The exclusion of leaden, — The ezoliuion of leaTen for seveii or 
eight days might, as Haimer observes, be attended with some 
inoonTenienoes in Great Britain, bnt ume at all in Palestine. 
The usual leayen in the East is dough kept till it becomes sour, 
and which is kept from one day to another for the purpose of 
preserving leaven in readiness. Thns» if there shoold be no 
leaven in all the conntry for any length of time, as mncb. as 
might be required could easily be produced in twenty-four hours. 
Sour dough, however, is not exclusively used tixc leaven in the 
East, the lees of wine being in some parts employed as yeast. 

21 — ^25. (21) Moses, being commanded proceeds now to obey, 
families, see w. 3, 4. and . . passover, Le. the Iamb, whose 
blood should fumiiah the sign. (22) hyssop, prob. the caper 
idant* (^capperU gpioMsa), (»Ued by Arabs iun^. The atzef of 
frequent occurrence in Sinai.^ none . . morning^,' safety only 
under the protection of the sign. (23) destroyer,' a personal 
agent, destroying angel. (24) obserre, etc.^ see w. 14, 17. 
(25) when,< etc., amid the blessings (^ the pcesent, ye shall 
never forget this great deliverance. 

The dutroyiiuf angel, — ^Let us consider how the method of the 
Isradites* deaveranoe on this oooasion illustrates the method of 
man's spiritual deliverance. — I. It involved a sacrifice of human 
life. A lamb was taken for every house. The young eveatore, 
the embodiment of innocence, was sacrificed for their deliTeianoe. 
So the self-sacrificing love of Christ is our salvation. IL It 
transcendsd human invention. What man could have thought 
of such a means of deUveranoe as this ? III. It proved completely 
efficient. "Whoever tried it was saved. IV. It required for its 
application practieal trust in Qod Y. It formed a memorable 
era in the histwy of the Jews. From the l»rth of Christ we 
date our history./ 

^4»0^.— Stanley says, *' The kuAfor sum/^ the eaper-plant, the 
bright green creeper which dimbs out of &e fissures of the rocks 
in the Sinaitic valleys, has been identified, on grounds ef great 
probability, with the hyssop, or ezob of Scriptiure, and thus ex- 
plains whence came the green branches used even in the desert, 
tar sprinkling water over the tents of the Israelites '* (Nu. zix. 
6 — 18). Bitter, Forskal, Bichaidson, and others, also name the 
aszrf. In everj respect this plant answans to the requirements of 
Scripture.^ 

26^28. (26) cliildren, etCy the ordinance so kept as to 
excite their attention. (27) say, etc., the fathers to be rea^J 
with an ex|danation. people . . worshipped,' in tdken w 
faith and reverence. (28) the . . away, from tribal and other 
assemblies in wh. the directions had been given, did . . they, 
minute obedience in preparing for and keeping the paasovec 

Tlie pasaavisr. — Of Divine instituticm (Ex. xii 1, 2). Began 
14th of Ist mo. at even. (2, 16, 18; Le. xxiii. 6; Nn. ix. 3); 
lasted seven days (Ex. xii. 15 ; Le. xxiii. 6). Called : Passover 
(Nu. ix. 6 ; Jo. u. 23) ; Jews' P. (13, xi 36) ; Lord's P. (Bx. xiL 
^11, 27); feast of unleavened br^ (Mk. xiv. 1 ; Lu. xxiL 1); 
days of unleavened bread (Aa xii 3; xx. 6). Peachal laiab 
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eaten let day (Ex. zii. 6, 8), and unleavened bread (15 ; De. zvi. 
3). Laws relating to leayen (Ex. xii. 15 — 20 ; ziu. 7 ; De. xvi. 
4). Convocations on first and last dajs (Ex. xii. 16 ; No. xxviii. 
18, 25). SacnAoes during (19—24 ; Le. xxiii. 8) ; after Sabbath 
in, first-fruit of barley harvest offered (10 — 14). Coanniemoira- 
tire of : Passing over firstborn (Ex. xii. 12, 13) ; deliverance fr. 
Egypt (17, 42, xiii. 9 ; De. xvi. 3). Perpetual observance (Ex. xii. 
14; xiii. 10) ; children taught its nature (Ex. xii. 26, 27; xiii. 8; 
De. vi 20—25) : purification needful (2 Ch. xxx. 15—19 ; Jo. xi. 
55) ; unclean kept it the 2nd mo. (Ku. ix. 6—11 ; 2 Ch. xxx. 2, 3, 
15) ; unoircumcised excluded (Ex. xii. 43, 45) ; punishment for 
neglect (Nu. ix. 13), or improper keeping of (2 Ch. xxx. 18, 20). 
Noted occasionB : As the exodus (Ex. xii 28^ 50) ; in the wilder- 
ness (Nu. ix. 3—5) ; entering Canaan (Jos. v. 10, 11) ; reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch. xxx. 1), of Joeiah (2 K. xxiii 22 ; 2 Ch. xxzv. 
1, 18). Moaes kept through faith (He. xi. 28) ; Christ observed 
(Ma. xxvi. 17—20; Lu. xxii. 15; Jo. ii 13, 23); room lent to 
strangers (Lu. xxii. 11, 12); Lord's Supper instituted at (Dia. 
xxvi. 26 — 28) ; a prisoner released at (Ma. xxvii. 15 ; Lu. xxiii. 
16, 17) ; Sabbath in, a high day (Jo. xix. 14, 31).» 

80, 80. (29) midniglit,* when Egypt was deeping in 
fancied safety. Lord, by the hand of t£e destroyer, from . . 
cattle,^ iee xi. 5. (30) ro«e . . servants, startled by the mid- 
night diy. and . . Bg7P^»' o^ ^'^ dying in their agony, of sur- 
YivoEB in their grief. Aouse, or family. 

The death of the firstborn, — Note — I. That when miracles are 
needed they are never wanting. The smiting was a miracle in — 
1. The prediction ; 2. The simultaneousness of the stroke ; 3. 
Taking only Egyptians ; 4. Taking only the firstborn. II. That 
when Grod smites us. He smites us where we feel. Pharaoh, 
humbled, sends for Moses whom he had refused to see again. In 
affliction men surremler. We should repent in fair weather. 
III. That God is no respecter of persons. He smites &om the 
prince to the pdsoner.'' 

The exodus. — The exodus of Israel wa£ a sublime national fact. 
It is not mentioned on the monuments. References to any fact 
disparaging to Pharaoh or his people, it is necessary to observe 
here, were never inscribed on t^e monuments. This is a well- 
established practice. But in the pages of writers external to 
Egypt, and ^endly to it, we find unmistakable references to the 
exo&, only described according to distorted traditions. Maneilxo, 
who Hved two hundred years before Christ, gives the following 
version of this event :— " the whole country of Egypt was afllicted 
with leprosy, which prevailed chiefly in one class. The king was 
ordered by the gods to clear the country of the lepers. He tiiere- 
f ore Bet them to work in quarries, as slaves. They afterwards 
revolted and made a priest of Heliopolis, named Moses, their 
leader, and were exi)elled."* 

31—36. (31) he, Pharaoh, by night, that same night : 
lest witii the new day there should come new judgments, said, 
rte.^ the humbled king is anxious to be rid of tiiem. (32) take . . 
gone, Pharaoh surrenders at discretion, and . . also, with 
crushed spirit he craves a blessing through Moses. (33) ttr^fsnt, 
strong, t.A. in their entreaties for Israel to depart, for . . men, 
they dreaded moro than they had suffered. (34) * 
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ment, perli*pt in 
a ohilo, or ■ohm 
other friend, end 
teechins, with- 
out the aid of 
words, the loye- 
linesa and peaeo 
of Binoere and 
single-hearted 
virtue." — Chun- 

•"With threats he 
forbade Moeea 
to see his faoe 
a^n;andAio8eB 
sealed thie rejeo- 
tion of the day of 
grace with the 
words, *Thoa 
hast spoken 
well, etc.'-— 
Smith't OH Tut, 
Hist. 
bTopia. 

the destruo- 
tion of the 
itrstbom 

a 1 Th. V. 8. 

6 Job ZZXlT. 19, 
90. 

cPr. xxi. 18; 
Jaa. U. 13. 

ADr.Fowlisr. 

'* Death, whetiier 
it regards onr- 
selves or others, 
appears less ter- 
rible in war than 
at home. The 
cries of women 
and children, 
friends in an- 
guish, a dark 
room, dim ta> 
pers, priests, 
and physicians, 
are what affect 
us the most on 
the deathbed. 
Behold US al- 
ready more than 
half dead and 
buried.*' — fi: 
Home, 

4 Quiver. 



Israel bor- 
rows of the 
Egyptians 

" Liberty must 
be a mighty 
thing; for hj it 
Q o d pnniAee 
and rewards 
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nations." — Mde. 
Sweichine. 
oPs. cv. 87; Pp. 
xvi. 7: Qe. xy. 
14. 

bBuih. 
c Dr. Fotoler. 
'* Liberty is an 
old fact It has 
had its heroes 
and its martyrs in 
almost every 
age. As I look 
back through 
the Tifcta of cen- 
turies, I can see 
no end of the 
ranks of those 
who have toiled 
and suffered in 
its cause, and 
who wear upon 
their breasts its 
stars of the le- 
gion of honour." 
— Chapin. 
"Liberty is to 
the collective 
body, what 
health is to every 
individual body. 
Without health 
no pleasure can 
be tasted by man, 
without liberty 
no happiness can 
be enjoyed by 
society." — Bo- 
linghroke. 
d Harmer. 

the Exodus 

from. 
Barneses 
to Succoth 

a Ex. i. 11 ; Ge. 
xlviL 11; Nu. 
xxxiii. 3. 
6See Payne 
Smith's Bampton 
Lectures, 186», p. 
88. 

c Nu. xi. 4. 
"0, give me 
liberty I for even 
were paradise 
my prison, still 
I should long to 
leap the crystal 
walls."— 2>rycfe7i. 
d Nitbuhr. 

time of the 

sojoumincr 
in Eflrypt 

a Gei XV. 18; Gal. 

iii. 17. 

b Hab. ii. 3. 

c De. xvi. 6. 



troughs, prob. small wooden bowls, bound . . shoulders, Lc. 
they made a bag of the folds of their dress. (35) borroixred, 
see iii. 22. (36) lent, gave, granted their request, and . . 
Egyptians," " they go out from the land of their oppressors, 
greatly increased, mighty, and formidable ; laden with the spoils 
of their cruel oppressors, l^e well-earned rewaxd of the labours 
of many years, and of much sorrow." ^ 

The flight from Egypt, — Observe — I. Grod appeals to motives. 
The awful terror, wailing mingled with groaning. The bondage 
of Israel hurries them out. We must decide, Grod only gives the 
convictions. II. God's wrath is just. 1. Warnings had failed; 
2. The Egyptians only reaped what they had sown ; 3. We shonld 
hear while it is called to-day. When Grod speaks, delay is not 
safe. III. The favour of God's people is a blessing. PharaoH 
ask^ their blessing. IV. God's movements are organised. — 1. 
She hundred thousand warriors ; 2. Women and lads with the 
flocks and herds ; 3. Everyone something to do. Each child may 
do something. <^ 

Kneaditig-troughs. — These were probably of leather. The 
Arabs use small wooden bowls for kneading the unleavened cakes 
which they prepare for strangers in the very desert through 
which Israel journeyed ; but they have also among their kitchen 
furniture a round leather coverlid, which they lay on the ground, 
and which serves them to eat from. It has rings round it, by 
which it is drawn together with a chain that has a hook to hang 
it up by, either to the side of the camel or in the house. This 
draws it together, and sometimes they carry in it the meal made 
into dough: in this manner they bring it full of bread; and 
when the repast is over, cany it away at once, with all that is 
left, in the same manner.<< 

37 — 39. (37) Rameses,^ one of the treasure cities. Suc- 
coth, lit, tents or booths : ab. half way betw. Barneses and 
Etham. six . . foot, i.e. the males who could march, or, above 
the age of twelve or fourteen, children, total number of 
Israelites prob. ab. two millions.* (38) mixed . . them,' other 
sojourners anxious fr. various causes to leave Egypt at this time. 
flocks . . cattle, provision for their journey. (39) dough . ■ 
leavened, see v. 34. 

JBread-haldng. — " The Arabians of the desert use a heated plate 
of iron in preparing their cakes, which are often as thin as 
wafers. When they have no iron plate, they roll their dough 
into balls, and put it either among the live coals, or into a fire of 
camel's dung, where they cover it till it is penetrated by the 
heat. They IJien remove the ashes, and eat the bread while it is 
scarcely d^, and still hot. In the towns, the Arabians have 
ovens like ours ; their bread is of barley-meal, and of the foim 
and thickness of our pancakes ; but they never g^ve it enough 
of the fire."'' 

40 — 42. (40) four . . years, reckoned prob. fr. time of pro- 
mise to Abraham." (41) even . . pass,^ ^e length of sojourn 
and time of departure definitely stated. (42) night,' one of the 
most memorable nights of Scripture. 

Redemption celebrated. — I. The events to be celebrated— 1. 
Great was the deliverance of Israel from Egypt ; 2. Greater l< 
our deliverance from sin. II. The day on whidi they are to be 
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celebrated. III. The manner of their celebration. We should — 
1. £eep a feast nnto the Lord ; 2. Dedicate oorselyes to Him as 
His peculiar people.'' 

The tqjoum in Egypt, — ^This passage has been conceived to 
contradict Qen. xy. 13, where it is announced to Abraham that 
his seed should be a stranger in a land that was not theirs, and 
should serve them, and should be afflicted four hundred years. 
Bat the passages are perfectly consistent, the computation being 
made from two different epochs. In Genesis, the time is calcu- 
lated from tJie promise made to Abraham of a son, or from the 
birth of Isaac ; but in Exodus, it is computed from his departure 
from his native country, in obedience to the Divine command. 
The probability is that there is a defect in the ^^resent Hebrew 
text, in the passage at the head of this article ; for the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, in aU its copies, as well as the Alexandrine copy of 
the LXX., reads, ** Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, 
and of their f atiiers in the land of Canaan, and in the land of 
Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years." • 

48—47. (43) stranger, uncircumcised, unproselyted. (44) 
when . . him, and he by that rite has been received into the 
congregation of the people. (45) foreigner, sojourner, dweller, 
inhabitant. (46) house, or company ; see v. 4. neither . . 
thereof,^* note the typical significance. (47) all,^ etc, without 
exoeption, through aU generations. 

CooMng in the JStut. — ^Thevenot says in his Travels that it 
JB also common in Persia to roast sheep and lambs whole. This 
is done in an oven, which has an opening at the top ; after it is 
well heated, the meat is hung up in it, and a dripping-pan put 
under to receive the fat ; and in this manner it is weU done on 
all sides. He mentions another way to roast a sheep, customary 
among the Armenians, and in which they likewise avoid fuel 
that yields smoke. After the animal is killed, and the skin is 
taken off, it is again wrapx)ed in it, and laid in an oven on burn- 
ing coals, and likewise covered with them; as it has in this 
manner fire on all sides, it is well done, and the skin prevents its 
bnming. 

48—51* (48) then . . it, his partaking of the passover con- 
ditional on his submitting to this rite, he . . land, having 
equal privileges, under the same laws. (49) one law, etc.^ all 
the circumcised were to constitute one nation. (50) thus, ref . 
to all that Moses had commanded so far. (51) the . . day, see 
V. 41. amxies, ranks : organised ace. to tribes and fams.<> 

^fitnesses from the dead. — ^A truly interesting portion of the 
history of Egypt began with the birth of Moses, and ends with 
the passage through the Bed Sea. The tehah^ or ark, in which 
the infant Moses was laid and entrusted to the river, is frequently 
represented on the monuments as having been used for keeping 
birds or small animals. Belzoni coplies from the tombs of the 
kings an ark of bulrushes, in which is an infant with a hawk's 
head — the hieroglyphic symbol of wisdom. The princess who 
rescued Moses was named Thuoris. She was a daughter of 
Pharaoh-Bameses, and wife of Siptha, a mere child, according to 
Egyptian law, who was joined ostensibly with her in the vice- 
regency of Egypt. On her tomb are the suggestive inscriptions, 
" Priestess of Eve, and the wife of AdamJ' On an obelisk we 
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d C. Simeon^ M.A. 
"Liberty will 
not descend to a 
people; a people 
most raise them- 
selves to liberty; 
it is a blessing 
that must be 
earned before it 
can be enjoyed. 
That nation 
cannot be free, 
where reform is 
a common hack, 
that is disojissed 
with a kick the 
moment it has 
brought the rider 
to his place."— 
Coitun. 
e Dr. Kmnieott. 

bye-laws of 
the passover 
feast 

aJo.xix. 33,36. 

6 No. Iz. 13; Is. 
mi.6. 

"The onV ra- 
tional liberty is 
that which is 
born of subjec- 
tion, reared in 
fear of God and 
love of man, and 
made com ageous 
in the defence of 
a tmst, and the 
prosecution of a 
dutj,'"'Simnu. 



aNu. XL 14; Is. 
lvl.6, 7; Gal. ill. 
28; £ph. iv. 4—6. 

"Many poli- 
ticians are in the 
habit of laying it 
down as a self- 
evident proposi- 
tion, that no 
people ouKht to 
be free till they 
are fit to use 
their freedom. 
The maxim is 
worthy of the 
fool in the 61d 
story, who re- 
solved not to go 
into the water 
till he had learn- 
ed to swim."^ 
iiacaulaff. 
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flAttotifioa- 
tian of all 
fhe flmtbom 

• Ex. xzH. t9, 

80; De. xv. 19; 
Ii6.zx«ii.96;Na. 
UL 13; La. U. 28; 
ICo. zv.20;OoI. 
L 16; He. xH 20. 

ft Da. xvi. 1. 

"Prom abah, to 
prodnce frait, 
eap. early sining 
fruit: oomp. 
Apr His, fr, 
cQMrio, to open; 
and avot(t9. thn 
modem Gieek 
wd. for the eea- 
Bon of Spring, f r. 
wotyw, to open.*' 
•^Wordtuorth. 

"HietorianB 
ought to be pre- 
cise, truthful, and 
quite unpre- 
judicedf and 
neither Interest 
nor fear, hatred 
nor affection, 
should cause 
them to swerve 
from the path of 
truth, whose 
mother is his- 
tory, the rival 
of time, the de- 
positary of great 
actions, the wit- 
ness of what is 
past, the example 
and instruction 
to the present, 
and monitor to 
the future.*'— 
Oenmniei. 

tDr. Cox, 

J. Scmriii, Dit. 
ffitt. ii HI; and 
JHutr. 399. 



the purpose 
fjt the pass- 
over to be 
explained to 
the ohlldren 



find her described as ^ xoyal wife,** '^ lady of bot2i ooantries,'* ^ tiie 
daoghter of Fharaoh," this last designation being the Sctiptorsl 
one. Moses, we are told, *' refused to be called the son of Fharaoh^s 
daughter."* 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH 

1 — 4. (1) I«ord . . saylng^y prob. these preoepts were giren 
in Saoooth. (2) ilrstbom," protected fnna tiie destroyer, they 
were esp. His. (3) oat . . bonda^, lit, hoose of servaoti. (4) 
Abib,* lit. an ear of com. 

Bedemption ^ the firstborn, — l^e law of Moses declared Ihe 
firstborn, if a boy, to be sacred to God, and required him to be 
redeemed from the priest The modem Jews maintain, ** if the 
firstborn of an Israelite be a son, the father is bound to redeem 
him, from the thirtieth day forwaid. If he redeem him before 
that,time it is not accounted a redemption. If he omit it after 
that, he is gxdlty of neglecting an affirmatii^ precept. On tiie 
thirty-first day tiie father sends for a priest and plaoes his little 
son on a table, saying, ^My wife, who is an IsraeUtess, has 
brought me a fiistb<nii, but the law assigns him to thee.' The 
priest asks, ^Dost thou therefore surrender him to me?' The 
father answers in the affirmative. Hie priest then inquires 
which he would rather have, his firstborn, or the five shekels 
required for his redemption. Hie father replies, he prefers his 
son, and charging the priest to accept the money, pronounces a 
form of benediction. OHie father then produces the value of five 
shekels, and the priest asks the mother if she had been delirered 
of any oth^ child, or miscarried. If she answers no, the priest 
takes the money, lays it on the head of the child, and says, 
' This son being a firstborn, the blessed Grod hath commanded us 
to redeem him, as it is said, ** And those that are to be redeemed, 
from a month old thou shalt redeem them, according to thine 
estimation, for the money of five shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, which is twenty gerahs" (Numb, xviii. 16). Whilst 
thou wast in thy mother's womb thou wast in the power of thy 
Father who is in heaven, and in the power of thy parents ; bat 
now thou art in my power, for I am a priest. But thy fsther 
and mother are desirous to redeem thee, for thou art a sanctified 
firstborn, as it is written, " And the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing. Sanctify unto Me all the firstborn ; whatsoever openeth the 
womb among the children of Israel, both of man and of beast, 
it is Mine " ' (Exod. ziii. 2). He then turns to the father, and 
says, *" I have received these five shekels from thee, for the re- 
demption of this thy son ; and, behold, he is therewith redeemed, 
according to the law of Moses and Israel.*" This ceremoDy is 
followed by feasting.. When the fath» dies before the thhty- 
first day, the mother is not bound to redeem her son, but a piece 
of parchment or small plate of silver is suspended on the child's 
neck, with a Hebrew inscription, signifying a firstborn son not 
redeemed, or a son of a priest.' 

5—10. (5) Iford . . land,« etc., %ee on iii. 8. service,* ordi- 
nance, memorial. (6, 7) seven days,« etc., %ee xii 15, 20. (8) 
thou . . 8on,^ tee xii. 26. (9) sign . . eyes,* prob. fig., taken 
by Heb. writers in a lit. sense, and hence phylacteries, that . . 
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mouth,' i.«. be familiar and often spoken of. (10) keep . . 
season, at tbe appointed tima from . . year, lit, fr, Sa^ 
miwasd to dajB. 

Phjflaetary f^r ths head, — The box of wiiidi tbe phylaotecj for 
tibe head is made haa on the outside to the right the regular 
three-pronged letter thm, whioh is designed as an abbreviation 
ci the Diyine name Skadai, ** tiie Almighty/* whilst on the left 
side it has a foor-pionged thin, the two constllxiting the saored 
nmnber seven. The leather case oonsists of four o^ls, in which 
are dqxMited four slips of Tellam, whereon axe written the four 
pnmagcB of Sor^»taze, already mentioned, in the following 



4. 
De. zi. 13, 22. 



3. 
De. vi. 4—9. 



2. 
Ex. xiii. 11—16. 



1. 

Ex. xiii. 2— 10. 
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• Sz.Tt.8. 

b Bx. ziL VS. 

e 1 Co. ▼. 7 ; xIL 
SS. 

<iPi.lzsTia9;7. 

«De. xi. 18; Fr. 
n.20,81. 

/Josh. i. 8; Be. 
zzz. 14. 

"The only ylce 
thftt wrnnot be 
forgiven is hypo- 
crisy. The re- 
pentance of a 
hypocrite is 
itself hypooriBy.'* 
—SaxUtL 



Each slip is rolled up, tied wil^ white and well-wadied hairs of 
a calf or oow*s tail, and deposited in the respectiTe compartments 
as indicated above. A flap ccmnected with one side of the brim 
is tilien drawn over the open part, and sewed to the brim in sach 
a manner as to form a loop on one side. Throngh this loop is 
passed a very long leather strap, which when tied togetiier 
according to measure yields' a band for the head, a 

11—16. (11) Lord . . land, ue v. 5. (12) set apart,« lit, 
CBiised to pass over, i.e. transference <^ ownership. (13) thou . . 
lamb, wh. being given to the Lord, he retained his ownmship of 
the ass. thou . . neck, thoa shalt not be advantaged by what 
has oBoe been devoted, unless thoa dost redeem it. (14) and . . 
son,^ etc., see xii. 26. (15) when . . g^, lit. when Pharaoh 
haidsned against sending as oat. but . . redeem, tor law of 
redemption, see No. xviiL 16. (16) token, etc,, see v. 9. 

Hedemption ef the firstborn. — ^llie ordinance here mentioned 
the Jews, to the latest generations, were bound to observe as — ^I. 
A memorial of Qod's merpy. Now the deliverance vouchsafed to 
us infinitely exceeds theirs. Everything therefore diould serve 
to bring it to our remembrance. II. An ackuowledgment of 
their duty. In this view God called upon the Jews, and He now 
calls upon us to — 1. Consecrate ourselves to Him ; 2. Serve Him 
with the best of all that we have. Gondusioas — (1) Inquire 
into the natare and ends of God's ordinances ; (2) Devote your- 
selves to the service of your God; (3) Endeavoor to in^imct 
o&ers in the great wcxrk of redemption.'' 

The vkfflactery for the arm. — ^The phylactery for the arm con- 
sistB of the same sized box as the one for the head. It has, how- 
ever, no letter outside, and only one compejrtment inside. The 
four passages deposited in it are written on one slip of vellum in 
foor columns, having seven lines each. The slip is rolled and 
tied, and closed up in the same manner as the others. The large 
leather strap which is passed through the loop is made into a 
noose for the arm to pass through. Before commencing his 
morning prayers the youth of thirteen puts on iSrst the phyls^tery 
for Ute arm. Having put his left naked arm through tibe sling 
in such a manner, tihat when it is bent it may touch the flesh 
and be near to the heart, to fulfil the precept, *^ Ye shall lay up these 



'*The hypocrite 
and the Phari- 
see, like some 
beaita, are only 
valaable for their 
skin and tbeir 
fine cotoon.'*-— 
Cudworth. 

g Dr, OtmUmrff. 

the aanotifl- 
cation of 
firstborn to 
be observed 
in Canaan 

«Ku.Titil7;De. 
KT. 19; Ezek. 

zliv.SO. 

b De. Tl. 20, 3fi. 

'*The reason of 
the injunction Is 
evidently that 
the ass oonld 
not be offered 
in BaorifliW, be- 
ing an vnoleaD 
animal; pos'-ibly 
the only unclean 
animal dnmeiiti- 
oated among the 
IsraeUtet at tbe 
time of the Exe- 
dos.**— iS|3t. (km. 

c C, fiVmem, M,A. 

"Beligion is us 
necessary to 
reason, as rei^ 
son in to religion. 
The one cannot 
exist without the 
other. A. reason- 
ing being woDld 
lose his reason, 
in attempting to 
account for the 
great ^heno< 
mena of nature, 
had he not a 
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Supreme Being 
to refer to; and 
well h%B it been 
said, that if there 
haff beennoGod, 
mankind would 
have been ob- 
liged to imagine 
one." — Washing- 
ton. 



dDr. Oituburg. 



they JoTimfty 
fromSucooth 
to Etham 

a£z. ziv. 11, 12; 
H^u. xiv. 3, 4; 
Jer. X. 23; Pr. 
xvi. 9; Ps. cvii. 
7; IGo. z. 13. 

dNn. zxziii. 1; 
De. zzxii. 10. 

eOe. L 24, 25; 
JoBb. xxiT. 32; 
Ac. vil. 16, 16. 
d " The situation 
of Etham Is 

S laced by Mr. 
tuart Poole at 
the present Seba 
Biar, or seven 
wells, where the 
cultivated land 
ceases, about 
three ms. fr. the 
W. sides of the 
ancient head of 
the gulf. It lies 
at the S. of the 
bitter lakes, 
through which 
the present Suez 
canal passes." — 
Aifard. 

«£x. zfv.l9;Nu. 
ix.15; Ne.ix. 12; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 14; 
xcix. 7; Ac. vli. 
88;l8.iv.6:lCo. 
X. 1, 2 ; Ps. cxix. 
105. 

/Ne. ix. 19; Ps. 
cxxi. 4. 
g Dr. Fowler. 
••The richest en- 
dowments of the 
mind are tem- 
perance, pru- 
dence, and forti- 
iude. Prudence 
Is a universal 
Tirtue, which 
enters Into the 
composition of 



My words in your heart " (De. xi. 18) ; he first twists the long 
strap three times olose to the phylaotery in the form of ^e letter 
shin^ which stands for Shadai, '' the Abnifi^hty/* and pronoimceg 
the following benediction : " Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments, and enjoined us to put on phylacteries." He then twists 
the strap seven times around the arm, forming two shins^ one 
with- three prongs, and the other with four. He next puts on the 
head phylactery, placing it exactly in the centre between the 
eyes, so as to touch the sx)ot where the hair begins to grow, in 
accordance with De. xi. 18, and pronounces the following bene- 
diction before he finally secures it : " Blessed art Thou, Lord 
our Grod, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy 
commandments, and enjoined upon us the command about phy- 
lacteries."*' 

17 — 22. (17) Philistines, conspicuously warlike in a war- 
like age. although . . near, they occupied S. of Palestine, 
hence the Israelites were led in arS.E. direction, lest . . war," 
for wh. long years of servitude had unfitted them, and . . 
Eg^pt, more willing to be slaves than conquerors. (18) Bed 
Sea,^ Heb. Yam-Suph^ Arab. Bahr Sou/, i.e. the Weedy Sea. 
harnessed, marshalled in orderly array. (19) took . . nim,' 
prob. his mummy. (20) Etham,** (boundary of the 9ea^ or 
sanctuary of Tutn). (21) Lord . . them, preternatural and 
safe guidance. piUar . . way,« condescendingly adopting the 
oust, sign of leadership {see below). nlg>ht . . light, they were 
thus assured both of His presence and the way. to . . night, 
this unusual ; but circumstances required a forced march. (22) 
took . . people,/ until all their wanderingfs were over. 

TJie fire-pillar. — Consider this pillar of fire as — I. A gfuide to 
Israel. 1. Chose the line of march, and their encampment; 2. 
Was seen from afar by night and by day. II. A type of the 
guidance given to us by Grod. 1 . Israel was not ready for Canaan ; 
2. The people needed to acquire courage. For example, note- 
Pharaoh's approach ; the sisfhing for flesh-pots ; the fear at the 
reports of Ihe spies. 3. The burdens were tempered to their 
strength ; 4. They are not taken by the shortest road to Canaan : 
nor are we to heaven always. III. A prophecy of prosperity 
(see Rev. vii. 15, 16). IV. A fit emblem of Christ.— 1. It indi- 
cated the Divine presence ; 2. It was out of the field of art, and 
could not be made to debase God; 3. It was self -poised; 4. 
Though its base was immense as a cloud, yet it was high enough 
to be called a pillar ; 5. It was both a shelter and a gun ; 6. It 
was light to Israel and darkness to their enemies. V. The symbol 
of His presence. — 1. It contained some of the Divine gloiy ; 2. 
It is called the angel of God (Ex. xiv. 19). God's name means 
His Divine nature ; angel of God, the angel of the Divine pre- 
sence. This title carri^ forward to Christ (Mai. iii. 1). 3. The 
Sheklnah ; 4. The Oracle of the chosen people ; 5. It watched 
over Israel. Learn — " I am the Way."^ 

Fire-signals.— Vaaa&sea are quoted from classical writers which 
show that the Persians and Greeks used fire and smoke as signals 
in their marches. Curtius describes the practice of Alexander, 
who gave the signal for departure by a txe on a tall pole over 
his tent, and says, "observatwr ignis noctu fumus interdin,^ 
Yegetius and Frontinus mention it as a general custom, e^- 
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among the Arabians. The suooess of some important expeditions, 
as of Thra^bulus and Timoleon, was attributed by popular super- 
stition to a Diyine lig^ht g^ding the leaders. To these well-known 
instanooB may be added two of peculiar interest, as bearing 
witness to a custom known to all the contemporaries of Moses. 
In an inscription of the ancient empire an Egyptian general is 
compared to " a flame streaming in advance of an army." {See 
Chabag, V. E. p. 54; the inscription is in the Denkmaler II. 
pi. 150, 2.) Thus, too, in a well-known papyrus (Anast. I) the 
commander of an expedition is called *' A flame in the darkness 
at the head of his soldiers." By tiiis sign, then, of the pillar of 
cloud, the Lord showed Himself as their leader and general.^ 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH 

(1, 2) turn, towards the S.W. Pi-hahiroth* (t1i£ place 
where the tedge groms)^ W. of the bitter lakes ; perh. Ajrud.* 
Migdol (tofcer)y prob. Bir Suweis, about two miles fr. Suez. 
Baual-zephon {place of T^phon, or sobered to TypJum, otherwise 
lord of the norths or pUuce of a watch-tower), near Kolsum or 
Suez. (3) entangled, x>erplexed, wearied physically and men- 
tally. He knew not of their gxiide. the . . in,' their retreat cut 
off, and the sea before them. (4) honoured, glorified, that . . 
Lord,<' His enemies know Him by His judgments, His friends 
by His mercy. 

Baal-foorship, — ^The festival of Baal or Balder was celebrated 
on midsummer night in Scandinavia and far up into Norway, 
ahnost to the Loffoden Isles, until within the last fifty years. A 
wood-fire was made upon a hill or mountain, and the })eople of 
the neighbourhood gathered together in order, like Baal's prophets 
of old, to dance round it, shouting and singing. This midsum- 
mer's night fire has even retained in some pc^ the ancient name 
of Balder's bal, or Balder's fire. Leopold von Buch long ago 
suggested tibiat this custom could not have originated in a coun^ 
where at midsummer the sun is never lost sight of, and where, 
oonseqaently, the smoke only, not the fire, is visible. A similar 
custom also prevailed until lately in some parts of our islands. 
Baal has g^ven the name to many Scandinavian localities, as, for 
instance, the Baltic, the great and little Belts, Belte turga, 
Baleshaugen, and Balestranden.' 

5 — 9. (5) fled, this sugg. by their change of route, heart . . 
people,^ recovering fr. their terror, they were filled with rage. 
(6) made . . chariot, lit, he bound his chariot, i.e, yoked his 
horses to it. (7) six . . chariots,* each drawn by two horses, 
and carrying two men — a driver and a warrior, captains . . 
them, lit. captains over the whole of them. (8) went . . hand,*' 
openly, boldly, powerfully ; though the Egyptians said they fled. 
(9) overtook, came up with : they traveUed swiftly in tibieir 
chariots, imx)elled by rage. 

The hour of peril, — I. The inexperienced recruits. II. The 
women, children, and flocks. III. ThB whole host hemmed in ; 
mountains on the right, sea on the left and in front, Pharaoh 
behind. IV. The sight of their old masters armed for slaughter. 
So Satan sometimes encompasses us.' 

VOL. I. B 
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all the rest; and 
where she is not, 
f oriitade loses its 
name and na- 
ture.'*— Foitot'S. 
"Pmdenoe is a 
necessary ingre- 
dient in all the 
virtues, without 
which they de- 
generate into 
folly and excess." 
/. CoUier. 

h 8pk. Comm, 
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Pi-hahiroth, 

Migdol, 

Baal-sephon 

aThere are 
places which still 
bear the xiame 
OhuwebO-d • Boos, 
i.e. the bed of 
reeds. 

b Niebuhr, 
voyage, L 175. 

e Ps. Izxi. IL 

dEz. ix. 16; Bo. 
ix. 17, 22, 28. 

"A. stubborn 
mind conduces 
as little to wis- 
dom or even to 
knowledge, as a 
stubborn temper 
to happiness." — 
Southey, 

e LubbodCt Pre- 
historic Times. 

^^Bp.T. Cooper's 
Bri^ Expos. 



the pursuit 
of the 
Israelites 

a Ps. cv. 25. 

b Ps. XX. 7; Ex. 
XV. 4. 

c De. xxvi. 8. 

d Dr. Fowler, 

'' The Inst of do- 
minion inno- 
vates so imper- 
ceptibly that we 
become com- 
plete despots 
before our wan- 
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toa abase of 
power is per- 
ceived; the (y- 
ntnny first exer* 
clsed in the iiar- 
sery is exhibited 
invarioos shapes 
ABd degrees in 
every stage of 
oir existenee." 

6 Dr. KUto. 



The army of Pharaoh, — ^To the Btadentof Egyptian aatiqvitieB 
there is something of nmoh interest in these two TeaEses, whioh 
descnbe the f (»roe8 of the Egyptians. Here the pnzening f osoe is 
doBOxihed as oomposed solely id chariots. 'QkiB is entirely in. odn- 
f ormity with the eTiHfcing testimony oi the monnments, which 
exhibit no kind of military force but war-chariots and infantry- 
no cavalry, properly so called, that is, warriors on horsebaok. But 
few hcosemen are at i^ represented on the monuments, and theae 
are not Egyptians, bat f oreigneni. In a hot pnisoit like this, the 
infantry coald, from the nature of the case, take no paxt^ and 
there being^ no mounted cavalry, tdie matter was left entirely to 
the chariot^warxiorsw' 



10 — 12. (10) afraid, being unarmed, cried . . I«ord,<* their 
only help. (11) they . . Moses, bitterly taunting him. because 
Eg^pt, prob. sug^. by the numerous and vast cemeteries in 
^?7P^' ^i-O • • 'Wilderness? where we must lie unburied. 
wherefore . . Eg^pt f^ perh. they thought from Moses* ante- 
cedents that he was after ail playing* into the hands of Pharaoh. 
(12) better . . wilderne8S,<! a craven-spirited people who pie> 
f erred a ahameful bondage to her<Hcally d3ing while atfcemptiiig 
to escape. The Hebrews were a brave people ; and this sbom 
the demoralisinir effect of long years of slavery. 

DiffieuUy in duty. — ^Here is difficulty in duiy — I. Deeply felt. 
Three facto may explain why duty in this life should be 80 
in variably coimected with difficulty. 1. Our temporary well-beisg 
here g^reatly depends upon the conduct of our contempoouiM 
toward us ; 2. The majority of our contemporaries are governed 
by corrupt principle ; 3. The man, therefore, who carries out in 
his daily life the principles of duty, must more or less eaxnte the 
anger of his contemporaries. IL Testing character. Locdc at 
the influence of this difficult npon — 1. l£e Israelites. Observe 
— (1) Their cowardice ; (2) Their ingratitude ; (3) Their 
apostai^; 2. Moses. III. Divinely overcome. Thus it is ever 
ultimately with all difficulty in duty — ik is overcome. 1. The 
nature ot moral progress shows this ; 2. The pcoBUses of God's 
word insure it.'' 

The juith of duty. — Old Humphrey has a good piHPer agamst 
wandering from the path of duty, suggested by a notice at Ihe 
entrance of a park : " Take notioe. In walking throned these 
grounds, you are requested te keep the footpath." Bunyan has 
supplied the same theme for solemn warning, in the pilgxiins 
straying into By-path-meadow.* 

18, 14. (13) stand 8till,<* lit. stand firm, be not dismayed, 
and . . Lord, great and complete, which . . day,^ immediate 
and manifest, whom . . seen, lit. as ye have seen tiiem. (14) 
Lord . . you,« and be more than all against you. ye . . peace,'' 
lit. ye shall be silent, confessing it is He who gfiveth vm a victoiy. 
Help from God. — I. When Ged is in a way of mercy and salva- 
tion to His people, He often brings them into great straits. 1. To 
humble them ; 2. Because He delights in the exercise of fiuth : 
3. That He may draw out their prayers ; 4. To discover the 
wicked ; 5. That adversaries may vent their maJioe ; 6. That 
CSirist's work may be more manifest. II. In these slaradte God's 
«i»j .,« people are often mightily troubled. Because — 1. The flesh is 
properfor'ail'to I powerful ; 2. There is guilt within ; 3. We are prone to worldly 
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confidanoe. III. In tiie time of these straits it is our duty to 
stead fltiU, and look lor Qod's sahnation. — 1. Foar the quieting of 
our spxitB ; 2. To expect salratlon from God. IT. Tke sight of 
sal^wtaom coming after etsaits is gkrions to behold.* 

Tht grtat saimtion. — Of the Tanotts views we can take of tiiia 
blessed work, this » the most aoitable, to eonaider it as the most 
S^firiooA deliTerasLce that ever wtm or wiU ba. O&er remarkable 
deliTemiioefl of €k)d'8 people ore coaeidezed as shadows and figures 
of tkas : Moses, Joshua, iSavid, and Zerababel, were types of this 
gfea4 Jodhoa ; aeooidiiig to His aame, so is Hsif Jesus aBeMTerer. 
Tbm snmber of the persons deliTeied, skows the glory of thui 
deliverance to be unparalleled ; it was but oae siagle natioii tibat 
Moses delireyed, though indeed it was a glorioos deliverance, 
ielievi»g sixty thousand at once, aad a great deal more, but this 
was iBcompasaUy more eiabecisive. The Apostde John calls the 
mnHitfnde of the redeemed, a multitude that bo mea oould 
number (Rev. vii 9), of all natioitt, kindreds, people, and 
tODgnes. The imparaUided glory ei this deliTeianee appeoES not 
osily in tke number of ihe deliveaed, bat also in the nat^ of the 
d^vexance. It was noi men's bodies only thatb it delivered, but 
inmunrtal souls, more vnlnable than tiie world (Matt. xvi. 26). 
It was noit from suck a bondage as thai* of Sgypt, but one as far 
bcfyoDd it as eternal misery m wtosa than temporal bodily toil : 
so tiiat nothing can eqnal tike wretekecbiess <d iibe state from 
wkidt they are delivered^ bni the bleBsednass of that to wkick 
IhBj ave broBgkt/ 

15 — 18. (lo) wlierefbre . . Me?* Moses prob. also in great 
angnidi of mind, go forward, and yet the sea was liifore 
them. (16) divide, cleave, rend : the waters did not subside, 
but being torn asunder, were hurled to the right and left, leaving 
an open path. (17, 18) see v. 4. 

Go forward. — ^In seeking to enf oroe this mandate especially 
upon young believens, it wxtl be desirable to notice that it comes 
to lifeoso— I. Wko have been delivered from bondage. II. Who 
are beset by foes and confronted with difficulties. III. Who 
are 'Seeking a better country. Conclusion : — These words are not 
meant for all. The command for some of you is not "€k> 
forwazd," but " Btop." For sinners to go forward, is death and 
destruction.* 

Making salvation sure. — Four travellers, not very well ac- 
quainted with i^ cross-road they were journeying, began to look 
out for a finger-post. Soon after this one of them cried out, " I 
tiiink I can see one yonder, in tile distance.'^ "And I believe 
tiiat I can see it too, about half-a-mile oif," rejoined another. 
** And I am almost certain that I can see it/* added the third, " it 
stands itp bigh^ than the bedges." " Well, well t " said the 
fourth, " you may be right or you may be wrong, but we had 
better make the best of our way to it, for while we keep at such 
a distance, whether it be a fioger-post or not, it will be of little 
rifle to us.'* Now, f want you all to draw near to the Saviour of 
sinners, and not to be satisfied witb " thinking," or '' believing," 
car being ^ almost certain " that He is your Redeemer ; I want 
you to see Him as your Saviour, as distinctly as you can see the 
snn in Hie skies, and to break out with all the conviction and 
texveoiaj of Thomas the Apostle, *' My L<»d and my God I " 

82 
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KOMtUth. 
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19—22. (19) angel of God,« etc., how grt. the astonish- 
ment and the leassnranoe of the Israelites when they beheld 
this. (20) between . . Israel, to check the one and encourage 
the other, oloud . . them,^ who, therefore, saw not the way to 
pursue, light . . these,' making the road of safety a shimng 
pathway, so . . night,'' another memorable night, during 
which Israel escaped. (21) east wind, to have caused an 
extremely low tide, as some say, the wind must have blown from 
the N. or N.-W. divided,' into two parts, not forced back by 
the wind in one part. {JVbte thewoixl hack in the text is in 
itoJics.) (22) dry, the wind dried it waters . . left/preter- 
naturally kept in check. 

The ieorpath. — I. The deed of valour. 1. Moses walking down 
the gravelly beach into the sea ; 2. Israel following. A lesson to 
us to come with boldness. II. The miraculous way. 1. Watery 
walls ; nothing dif&cult ; 2. The dry ground ; 3. The way pre* 
pared for Israel by the Lord. We walk in new and unseen ways. 
III. The overthrow of the enemy. 1. His wrath ; 2. His fool* 
hardiness ; f orgettmg the plagues. All sin is irrational ; 3. His 
sudden destruction. Death surprises the impenitent. lY. The 
same instruments both defending and destroying. 1. The cloud ; 
2. The water ; 3. The Gospel. V. What Israel found in the sea- 
path. 1. Bebuke for their murmurings ; 2. Filial fear ; 3. Trust 
in God ; 4. Trust in Moses ; 5. Nationsllity ; before, they were 
all slaves, then free men, now a nation. Learn — (1) All people 
must struggle and dare ; (2) Gur characters come from soul- 
struggles where self is abandoned, and trust is put in Crod ; (3) 
Man's extremity is God's opportunity j (4) God will, out of every 
temptation, make a way of escax)e.9 

The passage of the Med Sea. — To suppose, as many do, that the 
Israelites crossed the fords near the head- waters of l^e sea on 
the shoals laid bare by a strong north-east wind blowing down 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts were over- 
whelmed by the returning tide, is to deg^rade the miracle, to do 
violence to all the conditions of the narrative, and to annul the 
effect of this stupendous deliverance upon the nations which 
should be dismayed by the report of it. In what sense were the 
children of Israel " entangled in the land," with an open ford 
before them across the sea 7 or the waters " a wall unto them on 
the right hand and on the left, so that the waters stood upright 
as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the 
sea 7 " Whence the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or 
the dismay of the nations from afar, at the report of their deli- 
verance 7 " The people shall hear, and be afnud : sorrow shall 
take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. Then the dukes of 
Edom shall be amazed; the mighty men of Moab, trembling 
shall take hold upon them ; all the inhabitants of Canaan shall 
melt away. Fear and dread shall fall upon them." And why I 
Because the Israelites went in safety over the fords at low water, 
as is customary to this day ; but the Egyptians in pursuit were 
drowned by the returning tide 1 An English gentleman and 
author, who had committed himself publicly to the defence of 
this theory, on examination of the ground at the same time with 
us, abandoned the theory as utterly untenable and absurd. 

23—26. (23) pursued, the cloud following Israel, leaving 
the open path. (24) in . . watch,a which began at two and ended 
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about six. looked . . troubled, Grod's look always troubles the 
wicked. (25) took . . wheels, bound them, i,e, by the rocky, 
sandy bed of the sea. so . . said, overwhelmed with a sudden 
panic, and now in inextricable confusion. 

The destruction of the Egyptians. — Consider this destruction of 
Fharaoh and his host as — I. A judgment. It was — 1. Sudden 
in ite execution. No warning g^yen ; 2. Terrible in its nature. 
Inyolving the destruction of a whole army, the picked men of 
the most powerful nation in the world ; 3. Well merited by the 
subjects of it. Repeated warnings were conveyed in the plagues, 
yet all were now disregarded. II. A deliverance. Israel deli- 
vered from Pharaoh — 1. Out of a x)erilous situation ; 2. Not- 
withstanding their want of faith ; 3. By a glorious miracle. 
III. A lesson to — 1. The sinner. Beware lest your end be like 
Pharaoh's ; heed the warnings g^ven to you ; 2. The Christian. 
Learn to know the greatness of your deliverance from the host 
of Satan.* 

Napoleon at Suez. — My next object, as a mere matter of amuse- 
ment, without reference to the important question of the scenes 
of the exodus, was to find out the exact spot where Napoleon 
was overtaken by the waves near Suez. Actuated by latent 
rationalism, and desirous to contradict the miracle, ot at any rate 
to render it easy of belief to unbelievers, by proving that it was 
conformable to the ordinary laws of nature, he one day waited 
for the ebb of the tide, and made an attempt to' follow what he 
supposed were the f ooteteps of Moses in passing the creek. In 
regard to his effort in this way, it has been remarked by the 
author of Eothen that he and his horsemen managed the matter 
in a manner more resembling the failure of the Egyptians than 
the success of the Israelites. The tide came up, regardless of 
him and his staff, and it was with great difficulty that any of 
them reached the land. Some of the i)eople at Suez told me that 
Napoleon fell from his horse into the sea, and was only dragged 
out by the assistance of the natives on shore. Others said that 
he spurred his horse through the water, breast high, back to the 
beach in front of ^e English hotel, and that his faithful steed 
manifested more firmness and sagacity than its rider.« 

26 — 31. (26) the . . Moses,' while the Egyptians were in 
this sorry plight. (27) overthrew,^ shook them off. (28) 
there . . theni,<' a consideration of the circumstances will show 
that escape was impossible. (29) walked,'' etc., see v. 22. (30) 
saw . . shore, oomp. with their last sight of Egyptians ; see v. 
10. (31) great work, lit, great hand.« 

The sea a vast cemetery. — ^The sea is the largest of all ceme- 
teries, and its slumberers sleep without monuments. All other 
graveyards in all other lands show some symbol of distinction 
between the great and small, the rich and poor ; but in that 
ocean cemetery the Mng and the clown, the prince and the 
peasant, are al^e distinguished. The same waves roll over all, 
the same requiem by the minstrelsy of the ocean is sung to their 
honour. Over their remains the same storm beats and the same 
sun shines ; and there unmarked, the weak and the powerful, 
the plumed and the unhonoured, will sleep on until awakened 
bj the same trump, when the sea shall give up its dead./^ 
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CHAPTER TEE FIFTEENTH. 

(1) triumplMd gloriously, lit. ^orioosly gknom. 
ridor, or charioteer. (2) tko . . 8oag,« Ut, isij Btzenjgth md 
say wnf is Jak, the subject of mj wmg, tJie Mithor ol my alvi- 

tioQ. I . . h*bitation,» /i«. I wiU gl<»ify Him- (d) tho . . 
war,« m^ty in iwttto, achi0y«r <tf Tictafriaa. 

The iMovug €k>d,-^. T?lio warn tlie God of oar fa&OEB? 1. A 
pare being : not the *^ oluuioe'* of tiie Atheist ; 2. A coDsciow 
being : not the '' mere law" of the Deist ; 3. A perBonal being : 
not *^ tiie iJl" <^ the Pantfaeiet ; 4. A perfect bong, as reTealfld 
in the Bible ; 5. An emotionAl being, as manif est in CSurist ; & 
A oommnaicatiTe hemgj as imparted by the Holy Sjarit. IL 
What is it to exalt Him ? 1. Not by tall spires ; 2. Not by a 
gorgeous ritual ; bat~3. To adove Him as the object of our 
wonhip ; 4. To give Him the chief place in our affectiou.'' 

A national emameipaiion, — Troat starves they had become free. 
fn»n an oppsessed tribe, an ind^ieadent nation. It is their 
deliTenmce from davery. It is the earliest lecocded instaiMg U 
a great natieaal emancipation. In later times religion has been 
so oftoi and so excl9si¥ely associated ivitb ideas of order, of 
obedience, of snlmiisnon to aathority, that it is well to be oooa- 
sionally reminded that it has otiier aspects also. This, the fini 
epoeb. of oar zeligioas history, is, in ite ociginal historical sigiu- 
ficanoe, tiie eanotification, the glorifioatum of natkmal independ- 
ence and freedom. Whaterer else was to soooeed to it, this ww 
the first stage of the progress of the chosen people. And whei 
in the Ghristian Scriptures and in the Chxietian Church we find 
the passage of the Red Sea taken as the Ukenees of the sMsal 
delii^evanoe from sin and death, when we read in the ApocalypK 
of the yisien of those who stand victorioas on the shores of '* the 
glasey sea, mingled with fire, haying the hturpe of God, and sing- 
ing the song ci Moses, the seryant of God, and tiie song of ibe 
Lamb," these are eo many sacred testimonies to the importaBoe, 
to the sanctity of freedom, to the wrong and the misery of 
injustice, oppression, and tyranny. The word "redemption,'' 
which has bow a sense far holier and higher, first entered into 
the circle of religions ideas at the time when €k)d " redeemed 
His people from t&e honse of bondage." 

4, 5. (4) cast, hurled : term applied to throwing of dartL 
his . . captains, lit. the choice of his captains, i.e. the flower 
of Egyptian chivaliy. (5) sank . . stone, clad in maQ : their 
destruction was inevitable. 

The flippancy of warfare.^Vjfty thousand souls ! In stndy- 
ing wars we acquire an almost flippant famfliarity with great 
loss of life, and hardly recognise what it is. We hare to tiiinl 
what a beautiful creature any man or woman is, for at least one 
period of his life, in the eyes of some otiier b^ng ; what a uni- 
verse of hope is often contained in one unnotioed life ; and that 
the meanest human being would be a large subject of study for 
the rest of mankind. We need, I say, to return to sudi home^ 
considerations as the above, before we can fairly estimate the 
sufferings and loss to manMnd which these little eaey sentenoee^ 
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— "Ibere petished ten tiitnisajid of the allies on this cU^.** *'By 
that ambnsoade we oat off Binete6& hundred of the enemy. 
''In tbiB retreat, whioh was well executed, Ihey did not lose 
men tiian five thousand men" — give indication of.* 

6—10. (6) right hand,' Diyine omnipoteaoe : figure for 
highest degree of power, hath . . enemy ,^ utterly scattered 
and destroyed. (7) wrath, lit, fouming : Ihe fire of wrath. 
whioh . . 8tabble,« sugg. the ease as well as the totality of the 
destruction. (8) witih . . no«trila,<< prob. aUusion to the E. 
wind, floods . . heap,* most indubitably this was not an ebb 
of the water or a spring-tide, depths . . sea, lilce a wall of 
nuMOBiiy. (9) atdd/ete.^ tiieir boastful vauntii^ oonteraptaoudy 
leterad to. (10) wind, gee xiy. 21. lead, helpless, motionless. 

O^ ths Dslwerer of the Chureh, — Observe — I, When tibe 
enemies of theChmch are in ihe highest fury and resolution, and 
the Church itself la the greatest extremity and dejection, then is 
the fittest time for God to work her deliyeranoe fully and per- 
fectly. — 1. There are four seasons on the part of the enemy God 
takes hold of :— (1) Flourishing prosperity ; (2) Swelling pride ; 
(3) Eager malice; (4) Confident secunfy. 2. In the same 
manner, €rod hath some regard to the Church's straits. It is His 
usual method to let the Churdi be in great distress before He 
commands deliyeranoe. He does this — (1) To exalt His own 
power ; (2) To make to the Church's advantage. II. God is the 
Author of all the Churdi's dediveranoes, whosoever are the instru- 
ments. He delivers it — 1 . Suddady ; 2. Magnificently ; 3. Severely ; 
4. Universally; 5. Totally, ixrecoverably ; 6. Justly; 7. Wisely.^ 

11, 12. (11) among. .g[odsP« lU, among the mighties: 
among the potentates, glorious in holiness,* lit, glonfied ih. 
the holy ones, i.e. amongst saints and angels, fearful in praises, 
terrible in praiseworthy manifestations of Himself, wonders P ' 
things wonderful, pwdigies. (12) the . . them, fig. manning, 
they have utterly passed fr. sight. 

MoUneu the svprekie end of ^i?.— God's hoUneas — t. Inspires us 
with peace of heart. 11. Is a strong support to all our endeavours 
to ottieuin moral and i^iritnal perfection. III. Lies at the vexy 
loot of the redemptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is just 
because God. is so holy that He set His heart upon redeeming us 
bom. the power of sin. Reconciliation to Him, therefore, cannot 
be obtained, without our acceptance, among other things, of this, 
His great end in relation to us.^ 

IS — ^16. (13) Thy mercy, not their worthiness, redeemed, 
bought out of b<mdage. Thy . . habitation, * the dwelling Thou 
hast chosen for them. (14) people,* of surrounding lands. 
the . . Palestina, i.e. the Philistines; in 'H.eh.pelatheth^=^the 
country of the Fhilistinee. (15) dukes, gee Qe. zxxvi. 15, 16. 
miglity . . M oab," renowned for strength and stature. Oanaan 
. . away,^ they disapi^eared " little by Utde." 

Knowledge of saimtion. — ^When the Royal Charter was lost, 
one of tiie few saved passengers was asked how he had escaped 
when so many perished ? He did not know ; he could not tell ; 
all he oould say in the matter was that he remembered how the 
inesistible waters swept him off from where he stood ; he was 
plunged into the deep, and then suddenly found himself cast 
upon the shore. He was saved though he could not tell how. 
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aPs. czTiU. 15, 
16. 

Second division 
of thetoog; tke 
details more fully 
given. 

6 Be. xvilL 21. 

e Is. zItU. 14 ; 
Mai. iv. 1; Ma. 
iii. 12. 

<f£x.ziv.21; Job 
iv. 9. 

«Hiab.iii.lO. 

/b.xvtt.18,14. 

**Tbat is a most 
wretoliedfortaiio 
which is wtthoat 
an eeawny . *' — 
P.a^ru*. 

«.7. Dr.A.CfratU, 
ii. 139. 

§ & Chamodc, 

a 1 Kl. Till. 23 
Pb. Ixzzix. 6—8 
Ixxxvi 8 ; Jer. x 
6; 2 Sa. Til. 22 
Ps. Ixxvii. 14. 



6 Is. Ivli. 17; 
Lev. zix. 2; Fs. 
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c Ps. exxx. 4 ; Be. 
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e J, Bate. 

a Is. zlil. 1, 3. 

6 Tl. U. 14. 

cPs. Izxz. 8; zl. 
2. 

dp8.1mviLl,2. 

ePe. cxlvi. 10; 
vli.27. 

/Pr. xxi. 81. 

"If you widh to 
behold GK>d, you 
may see Him in 
every object 
around ; search 
in y< ur breast, 
and you will find 
Him there. And 
if you donot }et 

Sirceive where 
e dwells, con- 
fute me, if you 
can, and say 
where He is not.** 
-'MeUuituio. 

g Mrs. Remans, 

IMUriam with 
a timbrel 
leads the 
•women's 
dance 
a Nu. zii. 2. 
b Top. ii. 122. 
cPs. czlix. 8; 2 
Sa. vL fi; Ps. cl. 
4. 

d Mic. vi 4; Ez. 
lii. 11; 1 Sa. 
xviU.7. 
e Ote. zxT. 18. 
** The hand drum 
(Span. Aditfa, or 
boefft and jDi^T* 
tambourine; 
Septuagint, 
TVjxiravov). con- 
sists of a hoop of 
wood or metal, of 
about one hand 
breadth, and co- 
vered over with 
leather; it is still 
a very favourite 
instrument io the 
East on festive 
and sacred occa- 
sions (Cfe. xxzL 
27; Job zxi. 12; 



This is not the case with the Gk)Bpel Balyatlon. He who is saved 
from his sins, saved from hell, and saved into heaven at last, 
poBsesses the knowledge of how he was saved in every instance 
and in eveiy degree. He knows that it is by the unmerited 
mercy of Gk)d, through the infinite merit of the Saviour's blood. 
He believed and was saved.* 

16— 19* (16) still . . stone, petrified with wonder and fear, 
till . . over,o i.e. over the wUdemess, and reached Canaan, 
purchased,^ acquired for Thyself from amongst others. (17) 
Thou . . in, finishing what Thou hast commenced, plant/ 
firmly establish, in . . inheritance, see v. 13. which . . in, 
Canaan the chosen place of the Lord's, as well as His people's, 
earthly habitation. sanctiiar7,<< holy place, ref. to Temple. 
(18) reign . . ever,' allusion to His universal and eternal domi- 
nion. (19) for, etc.yf wh. event is the subject of our song, the 
ground of our confidence, the source of our joy. 

The sound of the sea, — 

Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea, 

For ever and the same I 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 

Whose thunders nought can tame. 

Oh I many a glorious voice is gone 

From the rich bowers of earth. 
And hush'd is many a lovely one 

Of moumfulness or mirth. 

But thou art swelling on, thou Deep, 

Through many an olden clime. 
The billowy anthem, ne'er to sleep 

Until the close of time.^ 

20 — 22. (20) Miriam, of whom we have heard nothing 
since we found her watching her infant brother. prophetesB, 
so called bee. subject of special Divine teaching.** timbrel,* 
Heb. toph; a kind of tambourine, dances, ^^ quick, moving 
steps oideied by the measure of the music. (21) answered,' 
they sang alternate stanzas in companies : prob. the men and thd 
women thus responded to each other. (22) Shnr* see Ge. zvi. 7, 
prob. the whole district betw. Egypt and Palestine, they . . 
water, fr. Ayoun Musa and Huwara, the first spot where water 
is found on the root, is 33 geog. ms. 

Eastern dances, — ^Lady M. W. Montague, speaking of Ihe 
Eastern dances, says, '* Their manner is certainly the same tkat 
Diana is said to have danced on the banks of Eurotas. The gieat 
lady still leads the dance, and is followed by a troop of yoing 
girls, who imitate her steps, and if she sings, make up the chorns. 
The tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet with something in 
them wonderfully soft. Their steps are varied according to the 
pleasure of her that leads the dance, but always in exact time, 
and infinitely more agreeable than any of our duices." {LetterSf 
vol. ii. p. 45.) This gives us a different apprehension of the 
meaning of these words than we should otherwise form. *' Mitnym 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, 
and all the women went out after her, with timbrels and dances." 
She led the dance, and they imitated her steps, which were oot 
conducted by a set well-known form, but extemporaneous. Pro- 
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bably David did not dance alone before the Lord when the ark was 
removed, bnt led the dance in the same authoritative kind of 
way. (2 Sam. vi. 14. Judges zi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 6.)/ 

28 — 27. (23) Marah« (Jnttemess), jirob. now 'Ain Htnoarah,^ 
where there is still a salt and bitter fonntain. (24) people . . 
Moses, they praised God for all that went right, and grumbled 
at Moses for idl that went wrong, saying, etc.^ their song of 
joy exchanged for a murmuring wail. (25) tree . . sweet,^ 
there are bushes of the shrub GhttrkM about, but no tree can 
now cure the bitterness, statute . . thexn,<' " the healing of l^e 
water was a symbol of deliverance from physical and spiritual 
evils."' (26) diseases,/ afiUctions, judgments, for . . thee,^ 
lit. I am Jehovah thy healer. (27) Elun (trees, i)erh. palm- 
trees), prob. the Wady Ghurundel, or else Wadp Useit.^ wells, 
springs, and . . trees, wh. gave them a grateful shade, tliey 
. . waters, a pleasant rest after a weary march. 

The waters of Marah sweetened, — Notice — I. Their trial. This 
was indeed severe ; but their murmuring was wrong. II. Their 
deliverance. God declared by this — 1. Thskt He is never at a loss 
for means whereby to effect His purposes ; 2. That He will put 
honour upon humble and believing prayer. III. God's design in 
each. He sought to bring them to a sense of — 1. Their duty ; 2. 
Their sinfulness. Learn — (1) To mark the effects of trials and 
deliverances on our own minds ; (2) To distrust our religious 
feelings ; (3) To place an entire and uniform dependence 
on (rod.' 

The wilderness of Shur, — ^The Hebrew word Shur means a wall, 
and when the eastern shore of the Red Sea was examined at the 
spot where or whereabouts the passage of the Israelites must 
have taken place, a long slip of desert plain was found fringing 
the sea-shore, and beyond it a steep barrier or wall of limestone, 
1,000 feet in height, stretching parallel to the coast, and forming 
a most prominent feature in ^e landscape. No doubt the wilder- 
ness derived its name from this long escarpment of limestone 
rock, and although the name Shur had di8api)eared, they found 
the physical features of the district bearing out tibe Bible nomen- 
cUitnre.* A waterless desert. — Now, for just three days' journey 
southward along the coast the desert plain is i^ractically speaking 
waterless, there being only a few wretched bracki^ springy, 
about one in every hundred square miles, of which the water is 
unfit for use.' 
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Is. V. i2)."-i:a- 

lisch. 

/Burder. 

the waten of 
Marah and 
the oamp 
at Ellin 
a Ex. xyii 8. 
bBurekhardt. 
cPb. L 16; Ex. 
xvi. 4. 

dJad.ii33; Ps. 
lxTl.lO;lxxxl.7. 
e Spk. Oomm. 
/De.vil.12, 15. 
gVB. xli. S, 4; 
cUi. 8; cxlvii. 8; 
2 Oh. xxz. 20; 
Pr. iv. 22. 
h Stardejf Bin. and 
JPaL, pp. 87, 68. 
"WellBted ob- 
serves that when 
he tasted the 
veater, and mat- 
tered the wordf 
* Marah,' his Be- 
douin said, * Tou 
speak the vrord 
or tmth ; they 
are indeed Ma- 
rah.'" — Spk. 
Comm. 

i C. Simeon, M.A. 
"It is a great 
happiness to get 
oft, vrithout in- 
jury and heart- 
burning, from 
one who has had 
the ill-luck to be 
served by yon. 
It is a very one- 
rous business, 
this of being 
served, and the 
debtor naturally 
wishes to give 
you a slap."— £. 
W. Emerton. 
k BOl. Treas. 
I Copt. Faimer, 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

(1) unto . . sin, the desert-plain el-Xda, wh. begins at 
eUMnrkhah and extends to nearly the S. end of Sinaitic Pen- 
insula. (2) murmured,' for want of food, now first felt after 
six weeks fr. the Exodus. (3) flesh-pots, or meat-dishes. 
when . . full, though slaves well fed : G<^ desired something 
better than the supply of mere bodily need, kill . . hunger,* 
yet God provided food for both body and soul. 

Constant complaints. — Some people are idways " out of sorts." 
The weather is always just what they don't want. I met one of 
these men a while ago, a fanner, who raised all manner of crops. 
It was a wet day, and I said, " Mr. Nayling, this rain will be fine 
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from Elixn to 
the wilder- 
ness of sin 
aPs. cvL 26; 1 
Go. X. 10. 
h Lam.iy.9; No. 
xL4^£. 

'^O mourner! 
say not that thou 
art a target for 
all the arrows of 
the Almighty; 
take not to thy- 
self the pre- 
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xxoDua. 
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B.0. 1491. I for jonr grass-crop.'*'—*' Tes, pecfaaps ; but it is bad for iise oonL 
and wiU keep it back. I don't befieve we shall hare a crop." A 
few days after this, when the son was diining hot, I said, " Fine 
son for your oom, sir." — ^ Tea, pretty fair ; bot it's awful for iiie 
zye. i^ wants oold westiier. Afwiin. : on a eoid •oftflming'^ I 
met mj ne^bonr, and said, ''This nunk be capital for yoor 
rye, Mr. Nayhng."— '' Tes ; but it is ^b» -verj waaA wearthar for 
tiu oom. and gxass. They irant haat to bong tiiem forwasdL"'' 



eminence of 
woe: for thj fel- 
lows have crod- 
den Ike i«fley 
too, and npon 
them ar* th« 
Bears of the 
thorns nd hriari 
of the dreary 
pathway.**- /SJpair- 
geon. 
cDr.Ttdd. 

the WlflTTTIfl 

and ooaila 
proBiaad 

«1 Sa. TiiL 7; 
La. X. Ifi; BiO. 
ziiL2. 

*>It is eslenMsd 
that not l«sa 
than one miUlon 
of tlM childrea oi 
IsrMldiedinthe 
wilderness by 
God's judgment 
for their mnr- 
moringsio forty 
years."— Arms. 

h T. Brooks. 



muxmnrisg 
of thepeoiue 
and mercy of 
Ood 

alKi.T4ii.U),ll. 

*' k. people never 
fairly begins to 
prosper till 
necessity is 
trcading on its 
heels. The grow- 
ing want of room 
is one of the 
Bouroes of oivili- 
satlen. Papula- 
tion is power, but 
it most be a 
popolatlon that, 
in growing, is 
made daily ap- 
prehensive of Ibe 
morrow. 
Simmt, 
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V. 11, 12. 
tin, 17, 

hOuizot, 



O.Aus- 



BuuonaP 

« Na. zl 81 ; Ps. 



(4) said . . IKoses, appazentiy without waiting for a 
direct appeal. I . . yon, t.^. I am about to lain, etc. a . . day, 
lit, the matter of a £lj in his day. that . . them, whether tbey 
will trust He. (5) aizth day, day bef . tiie sabbath, twfce . . 
daily, pnmsion for l&e sabbath. (6) eTen . . know, by Ihe 
sign 1±Lat should l^en be given. (7) glory . . Lord, l&e peculiar 
bnghtness of the cloud a sign of God's special presence and 
favour, wliat . . us ? what have me done ? what can we do * 
(8) yonr . . IiOrd,« whose servants and instruments we arei 

Mnrmnrinff a mother sin, — Ab the river Nile bringeth forth 
many crocodiles, and the scorpion many serpents, at one bhrth, so 
murmuring is a sin that breeds and brings forth many sins at 
once. It is like the monstrous hydra, — cut off one head, and 
many will rise up in its room. It is the mother of hariots, the 
mother of all abcnninations, a sin that breeds many other sins ; 
viz., disobedience, contempt, ingratitude, impatience, distmst 
rebellion, cursing, carnality : yea, it charges God with folly ; yea. 
with blasphemy. Tlie language of a murmuring soul is tlds— 
" Surely God might have done this sooner, and that wiser, and 
the o&er thing better."* 

9 — 12. (9) oome . . Lord, i^. before the luminous ckmd. 

(10) glory . . cloud,<> it Idndleth into an unwcmted l^ightneaa. 

(11) and . . Moses, in the {Kesenoe of the pec^le, that they 
mi^it see clearly 12ie source of his authorii^y. (12) even, liU 
between the two evenings, flesh . . bread, see v. 13. 

The complainer. — The man who is f<Mid at oCTBplaining, Uke? 
to remain amidst the objects of his vexation ; it isat the momeant 
that he dtolares them ineappcnrtable, that he will most eisongiy 
revolt against every means which could be pcoposed for bv 
deliverance. Indedsion is in his character, and the miafiartane 
of having to decide would be to him the gieatest of all ; lor 
a choice always supposes a preference for some advantage, or an 
inconvenience to be shunned ; and this man would not wish it to 
be supposed, or to suppose himself, that there is a single circnin- 
stance in his life in which he is able to follow his incUnations.or 
meet with an advantage : that there is even one in which he is 
not obliged to have &e greatest possible inooiLvenieiioe. He 
therefore increases misfortune, he wlahes for mishaps ; the &Ul 
influence of his destiny is his favourite to|Mc. A power agaiiut 
whidi no act can set him free, which compels him to suJfEar. 
without being able to protect himself, and permits him ta> 
complain without the fear of obtaining justice, — ^this is what 
suits him ; he asks nothing better than to si^ ovcs his positiflii. 
and to remain in it.^ 

18—15. (13) quails,** Eteb. «Zerv, the oommon quail* {Cbtumir 
daetfUsonans) ; Arab. selTva. came . . camp, aee Nu. xL 31. 



(14) a . . thing/ minute, at(»n-like. (15) manna,' Heb. man- 
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more striotly 
conscientloas 
thftB ia keeplDg 
tlM SaM»th-day 
holy. I GUI truly 
declare th<tt to 
me the Sabteth 
hM been invaln- 
able/' — WMer- 
/orae, 

** Perpetual me< 
mory of the 
liaker'B teat."— 
ManL 

"A world wf»h- 
oat a Sabbath 
would be Itke a 
man without a 
smile, like a 
summer without 
flower R, and 
like a homestead 
without agarden. 
It is the joyous 
day of the whole 
week.**— iSeecAtfr. 

e Topie$. 
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BaphMUm 
a Robinw^ Bib, 
JU$. i. 121. 

b Stcmley, Sfn. <md 
Pal., p. 40. See 
Kitto, P. Bib. 
Read. 

c Nu. XX. 3. 

dPs. Ixxviil. 18. 
19, 40-43; xcv. 
8, 9. 

eEx.xiT. 11» 12; 
XV. 24; xvi. 2,3; 
Nu. xiv. 2, 3; 
xzL 5. 

"It Is a folly for 
an eminent man 
tothinkofescsp- 
insf censure, uid 
a weakness to be 
affec^ted with it. 
All the illustrious 
persooa ef anti- 
(fohy, and, in- 
deed, of evMy 
age in the worid, 
have passed 
through this 
llery persecvlioa. 
There is no de- 
fenee agsAast f«- 
proaeh but ob» 
•evrity; it is a 
kind <^ oonoomt* 



" grove" in QexL xzi. 33, and ''tree" in 1 Sam. xzii 6, is oonai- 
dered by Boyle = to Arabic asul or athul^ whidi =» tlie large 
Eastern tamarisk tree (TawaHx orientalis). It thrives in arid 
sandy situations. A friend of the writer often saw it in the 
wadys of the Sinaitic peninsula. It is one of two plants con- 
nected with t^e Rationalistic theory that manna was simply an 
exudation of some shrub. One of these is the AlJutgi^ camel's 
thorn, or Judsean manna ( Jf. hehraica\ from the leaves of which 
in summer the so-called manna — a kind of honey-dew — exudes. 
The other is the T. Josephus first gave currency to l^is sup- 
position {An. iii. 16). " This fable foundation has had a great 
superstructure reared on it by writers who hold that there are no 
mysteries in God's ways with man, and no true miracles recorded 
in the history of those ways." The exudation of the T. is sugar, 
and does not contain mannite. " The monks of St. Katharine, 
on Sinai, gather the manna of the T. and sell it at a high price 
to Europeans as the veritable food on whidi Israel fed for forty 
years in the wilderness." Dr. Bonar gfives twelve reasons to 
show that this could not be the manna. '* If Isra^ had lived on 
the manna of the T., two miracles would have been necessary ; 
one to render the T. ab. 10,000 times more productive than tiiey 
are (and this all the year through), and tiben another to keep 
the Israelites in bodily health while living on that one article.** 
T. manna is a medicine, not f ood.« 



CEAPTEB THE SEVENTEENTH. 

1—3. (1) Bephidiro, (refreshments, rests), looaUijy not 
identified : parh. Wad^ eS'Sh^ikh,' or Wady Mfirau.* there . . 
drink, a dry and thirsty land. (2) did . . ICoaas,^' woxds of 
eomplaint and reproach, wherefore . . LordP by doubting His 
caro, and chiding His servants. (3) kill,' ix, mike or suffer to 
die.0 

Rephidlm. — The two great events described in Seriptuie as 
having taken place at or near Rephidlm are — Ist, a miraculous 
production of water from the rock in Horeb ; 2nd, a fierce battle 
with the powerful tribe of the Amalekites, w^ at ti&at time in- 
habited the peninsula. About two miles below Paran, on the 
side towards Egypt from w^ch the Israelites woukl have 
sfipMaohed, there is a spot never noticed by f omer tmvdlen, 
wMch is connected by Bedawin traditioB with the mimele ol 
water in Bephidim. It is called Hesy-al-Ehattatin. tbe ''ocmh- 
cealed spring of the writer," the name writer being often applied 
by the Bedawin to Moses as the writer of 1^ book of God's law. 
Here, say they, he struck the roek in obedience to Divine ooni- 
nwnd, so that the water gnshed forth to the tihirsty tribes. No 
moisture is now seen abont the surface, but there is water i^iXff 
toll yon beneath the soil ; henee ito name. In the next plaoe 
tbere is eveiy reason to suppose that Panm is just the spot 
whidi the Amalekites would have been sure to defend against an 
invading force. It contains a 'beautiful oasis well worth fight- 
ing for, and the place is capable of being easily defended agunst 
large numbers by a comparativdy small f oree. Bendes, as eariy 
at least as the seventh century the traditions of the oountzy 
pointed to this neighbourhood as the site of R^hidim. One of the 
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early gpeographers, Antonmua MartTT, fspeaks of having Been a 
monastic oiiapel or ozatory built upon the spot on which Moses 
stood dnnng tiie battle of Bephidim, and on ^e summit of a hill 
fiOO feet high, Jebel Tahimeh, which overlooks the whole of 
Feinm — in fact, the whole of that G^>aoe which would have formed 
the some of the ccmtest; tiie expedition had discovered the 
luins of jmt such a chapel or oratory as Antoninus Martyr 
deBcribe& At the base of this hill is a low mound, regarded by 
the eady monks with peculiar veneiationL, which may veiy weU 
answer to that on whi<A, after the battle of Bephidim, Moses 
eieatod the attar of Jehonih-nissi, as described in the 17th of 
fisodns/ 

4 — 7. (4) they . . Me,^ the xmpatienoe of the people tending 
towards rage. (5) take . . Israel, as witnesses, rod . . river,'> 
past wonders to inspire present confidenoe. (6) rock,« which 
tradition points out to this day.' (7) ICassah {teoipiiation). 
Meribah, (jstrife), 

TM rocJirfowKtain. — In great distross, appea.1 to God. Moaes in 
distress and fear called on €k>d; disciples on the stormv sea, 
Peter sinking. Note the miracles of the rod on water. On — ^I. 
The Nile. 11. The fountains. III. The Red Sea. lY. The rock. 
The rocks obey God, even when men murmur.' 

Water tlie purest drink^^YftAet is the fittest drink for aU 
persons, of all ages and temperaments : of all the productions of 
nature or art, it comes nearest to that universal remedy so much 
searched after by mankind, but never discovered. By its fluidity 
and mildness, it promotes a free and equable circulation of the 
blood and humours through aU the vessels of the body, upon 
which the due performance of every animal function depends ; 
and hence water-drinkers are not only the most active and nimble, 
but also the most cheerful and sprightly of all people. In 
sanguine complexions, water, by diluting the blood, renders the 
circulation eaey and uniform. In the choleric, the coolness of 
the water reslarains the quick motion and intense heat of the 
humours. It attenuates the glutinous viscidity of the juices of 
tiie phlegmatic, and the gross earthiness which prevaHs in the 
meluLcholic temperaments. And as to the different ages, water 
is good for children, to make their tenacious milky diet thin and 
ea^ to digest ; for youth and middle age, to sweeten and dissolve 
any scorbutic acrimony or sharpness that may be in the humours, 
by which means pains and obstructions are prevented ; and for 
old people, to moisten and mollify their rigid fibres, and to pro- 
mote a less difficult circulatioii through their hard and shrivelled 
vessels/ 

8—13. (8) Amalek,« see Go. xxxvi. 12, 16 : a nomad people, 
dwelling in tents, rich in flocks and heids. (9) Joshua,^ (whose 
Aelp is Jehovah, or Jehevah the salvtxtien) now forty-five years of 
age ; orig. name Oshea, called Jesus in N. T.« ckoose . . 
Amalffik, men to do their pazrt, not neglecting the use of means. 
to-morrow . . hand, while using the means he tmrted in God. 
(10) Kor, (eamem) aoc. to Jews husband of Miriam,^ or her son 
by Caleb.' went . . hill, to watch the fi^t and intercede for 
Israel. (11) when,/ eto. , the battle won by prayer not by prowess. 
( 12) heavy, weary, they . . thereon, sympathy with, and 
hi^p for a man of prayer. Aaron . . side, strengthening influ- 
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tanttogreatnaas, 
as satires and in- 
vectivea were an 
essential part of 
a Boman tri- 
amph.**— J dditon. 
"The naual for- 
tnne of com- 
plaint ia to ex- 
cite contempt 
more than pity.** 
Jofmion. 
f Capt. Palmer. 



the rock is 
smitten and 
yields water 

al Ba. zxx. 6; 
Jo. Tiil 59. 

ft Ex. Tii. 29. 

e**Thla Atone 
made more im- 
pression upon 
me than any na- 
tural object 
claiming to at- 
test a miracle 
ever did." — Dr, 
Durbin, Obs.onl/u 
East, L 140. bee 
also J)r. HoUin, 
Trav. in the BcuL 
I 417. 

dNu. XX. 10,11; 
Ps. cxiv. 7, 8; la 
xli. 17, 18; xliii. 

aO; Iv. 1; PB.CT. 
41,; lCax.4; Jo. 
iv. 14; vil. 37— 
a9;Be.xxli. 17. 

6 No. XX. 13; Vb, 

Ixxxi. 7; He. iU. 
8;P&X0Y. 8. 

fLr.FwAer, 

V. 6. W. A. Gwm, 
87; A. SabeitA, 



Amalek 
deftated 

a Mn. Txiv. 30; 
XXV. 17—19; I 
Sa. XV. 2. 

ftNu.iL18; xiiL 
16. 

e Ac. vii. 45 ; He. 
iv.8. 

dJoMtphus, 

t lareH; 1 Uh. & 
19. 
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/Jaa. ▼. 16; Pa. 
IvL 9; He. YiL 
25; iL LO. 

g Sourgeon. 

"War mftkos a 
better soldier 
than the most 
earnest consider- 
ations of dnty,— 
familiarity with 
dancer enabling 
him to estimate 
the danger. He 
sees how mnoh 
is the risk, aad 
is not affected 
with imagina- 
tion; kno ws 
practically 
Marshal Saxe's 
rnle; that every 
Boldierkilled 
coats the enemy 
his weight in 
lead."— ^ifi«r ton. 

h Ifie Hivt. 



Jehovali- 
nisai 

a 1 Sa. XV. 8, 7, 
XXX. 1, 17; Pr. X. 
7; Ps. Ixxxiii. 4, 
7 ; Be. xvii. 4. 

& Ps. XX. 5, Ix. 4. 

cNu. xxiv. 20; 
De. XXV. 19. • 
d W. Jay, 
"The conrse of 
none has been 
along so beaten 
a road that they 
remember not 
fondly some rest- 
ing places in 
their journeys, 
some tarns of 
their path in 
which lovely 

{prospects broke 
n upon them, 
some soft plats 
of green refresh- 
ing to their weary 
feet. Oonflding 
love, generons 
friendship, disin- 
terested human- 
ity, require no 
recondite learn- 
ing, no high im- 
agination, to 
enable an honeat 
heart to appre- 
ciate and feel 
them.''-7Vi(/b«r<f. 
"It is usually the 
case that uiose 



enoe of prayerfal sympathies, haads . . aun, a fiercely con- 
tested battle lasting a whole day. (13) with . . aword, an 
express, sig. not so much the weapon nsed as great slaughter. 

The war of truth. — We have to notice — I. The great warfare, 
which we think is typified by the contest between the children 
of Israel and Amalek. Note, that this war — 1. Is not with men, 
but with Satan and with error ; 2. Is a most righteons war ; 3. 
Is of the gfreatest importance ; 4. Is waged against very powerful 
foes ; 5. Is to be of perpetual dora^on. II. The appointed 
means to be nsed in this warfare. — 1. Hud blows, and hiud fight- 
ing against sin ; 2. Hard and earnest prayer. Both most be 
nsed ; one is no good without the other, ni. Some considerations 
to stir you up to the war. — 1. It is an hereditary war ; 2. There 
is a great prospect of ultimate yictory.9 

A place of rest, — Qod led Israel to Rephidim — "a place of 
rest." Israel turned it into a place of murmuring. Qod in com- 
passion turned it into a place of mercy ; and then, being a just 
Qod. as well as a merciful, permitted it to become a place of 
conflict. On the field of Waterloo there stands, to mark the 
place of victory, a huge mound surmounted with the Belgfic lion, 
and here and there may be seen monuments where heroes sach 
as Picton and Ponsonby felL The victorious Israelites erected 
not a monument, but an altar. So let us in our successes ascribe 
the glory to Gk)d, " who giveth us the victory."* 

14—16. (14) xnexnorialy past victories not to be forgotten. 
and . . Joahua, for his future encouragement and guidance, for 
. . heave Qy* a warning to those who obstruct the progress of 
God's people. (15) altar, acknowledging the source of victory 
with a sacrifice of thanksgiving. Jehovah niaai,^ (Jehomh 
my banner), (16) because . . greneration,' and under thin 
banner God's people shall advance from victoiy to viotory till all 
their enemies be destroyed. 

Amalek destroyed. — This is the first time any mention is made 
of writing. Simple and familiar as the art now appears, it i^ 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for it without Divine origin. 
How much do we owe to it as Ohristians ? What is the " Scrip- 
ture " but the writing ? — ^I. It is probable that from this time 
Moses began to keep a journal of striking and useful occurrences. 
Great men have frequently done the same for intellectual, and 
good men for religious purposes. II. Whatever may be said of 
the particular mode, the thing itself is of importance. If we are 
to be affected with transactions and reelings, they must be in 
some way secured and retained. III. A reason is assigned for 
the recording and rehearsing of this transaction in a dreadful 
menace. The threatening was executed partially by Saul ; bat 
fully by David. IV. The Scriptures cannot be broken. What- 
ever improbabilities appear — ^whatever difficulties stand in the 
way — whatever delays intervene — Gk)d's counsels of old are f aitii- 
fulness and truth ; not a jot of His Word shall fail.** 

Early history of writing, — ^Various doubts have sometimes been 
thrown out as to &e existence of writings at this period. Waiving 
the evidence of the Mosaic records, we may remark that hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions upon stone were known in Egypt at least 
as early as the fourth dynasty, or B.c. 2450 ; that inscribed bzicks 
were common in Babylonia about two centuries later, and that 
writing upon papyruses, both in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic 
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charactdTs, was familiar to the Egyptians under the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, which is exactly the time to which the 
Hosaio records would belong. It seems certain that Moses, if 
educated by a daughter of one of the Bamess^de kings, would be 
weU acquainted with the Egyptian method of writing with ink 
upon the papyrus ; while it is also probable that Abraham, who 
emigrated not earlier than the nineteenth century before our era, 
from the g^^at Chaldean capital, Ur, would have brought with 
him and transmitted to his descendants the alphabetic system with 
which the Chaldeans of his day were acquainted. There is thus 
eveiy reason to suppose that writing was familiar to the Jews 
when they quitted Egypt ; and the mention of it as a common 
practice in the books of Moses is in perfect accordance with what 
we know of the condition of the world at the time from other 



sources.^ 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 



1—6. (1) Jethro, see ii. 18, and iil. 1. heard . . Eg3rpt, 
the report of such astounding events must have rapidly circulated. 
(2) Zipporah, see ii. 21, and iv. 25. after . . back, incom- 
patibility of temper. Moses the meekest of men saw that her 
presence would hinder his work. (3) Gershom,<> see ii. 22. 
(4) Eliezer, {Ood is help), (5) came . . wilderneaB, ayalley 
near Horeb ox)ening into JSr BaJuih is still called by l^e Arabs 
Wady Shueibf i,e. the valley of Hobab. where . . God, see iii. 
12. (6) aaidy etCy this the substance of the message that pre- 
ceded tha meeting. 

IhmUy reimions (w. 1 — 12). — I notice in the account of the 
reunion, of the family of Moses, three directions bearing on our 
family reunions, as to — I. The salutations at meeting. 1. There 
is courteousness. This general principle will exclude — (1) Ex- 
cessive familiarity; (2) Rudeness; (3) Pride. 2. There are 
kindly inquiries ; 3. There is a hearty welcome. II. The subjects 
of conversation. They should be — 1. On public affairs; 2. On 
social matters; 3. With recogn^ition of God; 4. Fit for mutual 
response. III. The mode of festivity. We learn — 1. That such 
festivity may not be confined to the family ; 2. That it may be 
preceded by an act of worship ; 3. That it should be with con- 
sciousness of the Divine presence. This will make us — (1) 
Happy; (2) Temperate; (3) Regardful of the soul's progress.* 

A well-regulated family. — ^To see a well-regulated family act- 
ing as if they were one body informed by one soul ; to see those 
who ore embar^d together in one bottom, whose interests are 
inseparably united, and, therefore, whose hearts ought to be so 
too, acting in concert, adopting each other's cares, and making 
them their own, uniting their friendly beams, and jointly pro- 
moting tlie common happiness, is a beautiful scene, and amiable 
even in the sight of ttuit Being who maketh men to be of one 
mind in a house. To have those who will receive us with an 
open-hearted cheerfulness, to whom we can discharge the fulness 
of the soul, to whom we can unburden our cares ; and by un- 
burdening we lessen them (for sorrow, like a stream, grows 
weaker by being divided into several channelB) ; to have those 
with whom we can share our joys (and joy, like light, by com- 
mimicating grows greater, and bums brighter) ; this is a happi- 

VOL. I. T 
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who have sharp 
and ready wits 
P0B8 33S weak 
meoiories, while 
that which Is 
acquired with 
laboar and per- 
Reverance is al- 
ways retained 
longest, for every 
bard-gained ac- 
qntsition of 
knowie Ige it a 
sort of annealinir 
upon the mind.*' 
—Plutarch. 

e Rau>lint9n, 
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Jethro, etc, 
come out to 
meet Moaes 

a Ac. ^IL 29. 

"Nothing is 
more deeply 
punished than 
the neglect of 
the af&nities by 
which alone so- 
ciety shoald be 
formed, and the 
insane levity of 
choosing asso- 
ciates by oUiers' 
eyea,**— Emerson. 

"A frequent in- 
tercourse and 
intimate connec- 
tion between two 
persona make 
them so like, 
that not only 
their disposi- 
tions are mould- 
ed like each 
other, but their 
very face and 
tone of voice 
contract a cer- 
tain analogy.**— 
LavaUr. 

bD.a.WiUt,M.A. 

"What an argu- 
ment in favour of 
social conufc- 
tlons la the ob- 
servation that by 
communicating 
ourgrief wehave 
less, and by com- 
municating our 
pleasures we 
have more.**— 
OrgHOe, 
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eSeed. 



rehearses 
the story of 
the JBzoduB 

a Pb. cy. 2; czIt. 
10, 11. 

b Bo. xU. U. 

e (Je. xir. 20 : 2 
Sa. XTili. 2S; Lu. 
L68. 

d Ex. ▼. 2 ; xiv. 
8; Pa. XCT. 3; 
I^. iv. 87. 



e 1 Co. x. 31. 

/J. Foster. 

"If ihy friends 
be of better 
quality than ttay- 
nelf , thon mayeat 
be Bare of two 
things; thefinrt, 
that they will be 
more carefnl to 
keep thy connsel, 
because they 
have more to 
lose than thou 
hast; the second, 
they will esteem 
thee for thyself, 
and not for that 
which thon dost 
possess.'*— JSr W. 
Raleigh. 

g W, Irving, 



Koses in the 
seat of 
Jtuitice 

a Nu. xxviL 5. 

5De. XTiilS; 1 
Oo.yi.1. 

"It is expedient 
to bare an ao- 
quaintanoe with 
those who have 
looked into the 
world ; who know 
men, andarstand 
bniinesa, and can 
give yon good ill- 



ness, i^vhich a f orlom individaal xnuHt be in a great iDeasaie a 
stranger to, who stands single in life, withoot any sappoart to 
lean upon.^' 

7 — 12. (7) welfare, peace, i.e, material and spirxtnal pros- 
perity. (8) all . . sake,*' Moses meekly retires into the back- 
ground : God is the worker, travail, toil, trial, affliction, and 
. . them, fr. Amalek, etc. (9) r^oiced,^ with religions joy as 
well as natural affection. (10) and . . said, etc,^*' joining Moses 
in ascribing all praise to God. (11) Lord . . STOcUi'' see xr. 11. 
(12) Jethro . . God, Jethro a priest, eat . . God,' the rites of 
hospitality sanctified by the presence of religions thoughts 

The meeting of friends (v. 7). — We may notice several kinds of 
feeling which prevail in the meeting, after a considerable absence, 
of genuine friends. I. Kind affection. What a difference between 
meeting an estimable friend, and an entire stranger. II. In- 
quisitiveness. The mutual inquiries respecting welfare, are 
made in a very different spirit from unmeaning complaisance. 
^11. Reflective comparison. Not invidious, but instructive. IV. 
Gratitude to God, in pious minds at least. Y. Faithful admoni- 
tion. They must be a most rare and singular example of friends, 
if nothing should be mutually seen for admonition. YI. Serious 
anticipation. Each meeting should admonish them that their 
life is shortened, sometimes much shortened, since they met 
before./ 

The fanuhj gathering. — ^Hie family meeting was waxm and 
affectionate : as the evening was far advanced, the squire would 
not permit us to change our travelling dresses, but u^ered us at 
once to the company, which was assembled in a large old- 
fashioned hall. It was composed of different branches of a 
numerous family connection, where there were the usual pro- 
portion of old uncles and aunts, comfortable nmrried damet^ 
superannuated spinsters, blooming country cousins, half -fledged 
striplings, and bright-eyed boarding-school hoydens. They were 
variously occupied ; some at a round game of cards; others con- 
versing around the fireplace ; at one end of the hall was a group 
of the young folks, some nearly grown up, others of a more 
tender and budding age, fully engrossed by a merry game ; and 
a profusion of wooden horses, penny trumpets, and tarred dolls, 
about the floor, showed traces of a troop of Httle f aixy beings, 
who, having frolicked through a happy ^y, had been carried off 
to slumber through a peaceful nigiht.9 

IS — ^16. (13) sat . . people, entering npon hier public func- 
tions, and . . evening, many cauBBs : sugg. of strife, eta 
(14) why . . alone, he saw the evils that might come of abso* 
lute govenunent. (15) to . . God,* l%t, to seek God,i.0. to know 
His mind and will. (1^) matter,*' word, oo nttu v e n ^y . statates 
. . laws, as yet unwritten : prob. ref. to principlee of equily. 

AffseSy the judge (v. 13). — Gonsadec how Moeea diaduoged his 
duties as judge. He acted with — I. Great consideraticB. H. 
Great condescension to the people who stood 1^ him. He was 
easy of access to all. UL Qrmt ocnstency. He stids to his 
du^. — 1. Although Jethro was present aa a visitor, which mig^t 
gfive reason for a hdUday ; 2. Though he waa advanced to great 
honour ; 3. Though t^ people had but reoenOj been prorofcing 
him (zvii 4) ; 4. Though he was an old man.* 
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Another Brutus. — In the reign of Heniy VIII., Fitz-Stephen, 
mercduuit, mayor of Galway, sent his only son, as commandar of 
a ship, to Spain, for a cargo of wine, ^e son kept the money 
for the pnrdiase of the cargo ; and the Spanish merchant, who 
supplied the wine, sent his nephew to receiye the debt. To con- 
ceal his frand, young Fitz-Stephen conceived the pbm of murder- 
ing t^ Spaniard; a project in which he brought the otrew to 
combine. The Spaniard was seized in bed, thrown overboazd, 
and the ship arriyed in port. Some time after, one of the sailors 
was taken ill, and, being at the point of death, confessed the 
horrid deed in which he had participated. The father, tiiough 
straok with horror, shook off the paxent, and said, '* Justice 
should take its course." And, as mayor, he caused his son to be 
committed, with the rest of the crew, and the father, like Brutus, 
sat in judgment on his son, and with his own lips pronounced 
the sentence which left him childless 1 ^ 

17 — 20. (17) the . . gpood, neither for thee nor for others. 

(18) thou . . away,* suffer from physical, mentaJ exhaustion. 
and . . thee, who will become diffiatisfied with l^e Terdict of 
<me jierson, or the delays occasioned by one judge trying all cases. 

(19) voice . . couneel, note the mental, moral, and reHgious 
<dua»cter of Jethro. be . . Gk>d,* be the people's adyocate in 
the presence of Ck)d. (20) thou . . theni,« etc,^ and Gtod*s in- 
terpreter of His wiU to the people. 

Mmisterial eaunsel (y. 19). — If you examine the words of our 
text, you may see that three subjects are plainly suggested for 
our consideration : — I. The nature of the counsel, whicSi it is our 
bonnden duty to give. 11. The duty which you are expected to 
discharge : ** Heazken now unto my yoice." This includes — 1. 
Beep attention ; 2. Discreet judgment ; 3. Beyerential feelings ; 
4. Heartfelt eagerness after information ; 5. A meek and teach- 
able dispoeition ; 6. Faith ; 7. Prayer. III. The blessed effect 
which shall surely follow : ^' Qod shall then be with you.*' ^ 

Good government. — ^It is essential to the goodness of a goyemor 
or king to guard the rights, secure the peace, and promote the 
Iiroeperity of his subjects. No one can be c^ed a good governor 
who does not exeroise his supremacy uid aul^ority in framing 
and executing laws for the protection and safety of his subjects. 
It is ae wwmtiftl to tiie character of agood ruler to punish yice as 
to reward yirtue ; to ayenge the wrongs of his mbjects, as to 
secure their interests ; yea, the former is essential to the latter, 
since it is only the fear of punishment that restrains wicked men 
from yiolence. Should a ruler suffer crimes to go unpunished, 
the Ukwb, howeyer good and righteous in themselyes, would pre- 
sentiy lose their authority, and goyemment fall into contempt. 
Laws haye no force any further than they are carried into exe- 
entioa ; and auth<»iiy loses its respect wheneyer it oeases to be 
exereiBed. Wheneyer 1^ supreme magistrate neglects the exe- 
ention of the laws, he loses the confidence of the people, and his 
zegaid to the public welfare becomes suspected. No one can con- 
fide in his pnbUc spirit when he suffers the disturbers of the peace 
to go unpimished ; for ideas of true regard to public good as neoes- 
oonneot punishments with crimes as rewards with yirtue.' 
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telllgence and 
good advice 
when they are 
wanted.* — Bp, 
Home. 

•• Aflsoeiate wlUi 
men <rf good 
indnment ; for 
judgment is 
found in conver- 
sation. And we 
make anoflier 
man's judgment 
ours by frequent 
ing his oom- 
peny."— Afttv*. 

dChentr. 



Jethro's 
adyioe 



21—24. (21) able men,« lit. men of force, i.d. of oharaoter. 
tuoh . . God,* fear of the Lord a legislator's and judge's fimt 

t2 



the 
of it 



aNu.zLU:I>a 
i.9, IS. 

h Ex. iv. IS, zx. 
I9;De.y.fi. 

c De. It. 1; PS. 
czHiLS. 

d B. H. JUadBtr. 
MM 

**He that gives 
good advice 
bnUds with one 
hand; be that 
gives good coun- 
sel and example 
builds with the 
other; bnt he 
that gives good 
admonition and 
bad example 
builds with one 
hand and pulls 
down with the 
other."— iSoeofi. 

"Advice is sel- 
dom welcome. 
Thoee who need 
it most like it 
least.'* 

e ir«if . 

V. 17. /. #M«r. 
LaotiLMS. 



the nature 
of it 
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a S Ch. xix. 5— 
10. 

h Ge. zUi. 18. 

eDe. ztL 19; Is. 
zxxiii. 16; Pr. 
zxviU. 16; Ne. 
T. 15; Ma. z. 28; 
2 Sa. zzilL 8. 

d Ao. t1. 8. 

e Na. zi. l<t, 17. 

/A Ward, B.D. 

" GoTemment is 
only a necessary 
evil, like other 
go-oarts and 
crutches. Oar 
need of it shows 
ezacUy how far 
we are still chil- 
dren. AU go- 
▼emlng over- 
much kills the 
self-help and 
energy of the 
governed." — W. 
PhUlipt.] 

" When Tarquin 
fhe Prond was 
asked what was 
the best mode of 
governing a con- 
quered dty, he 
replied only bv 
beating down 
with his staff all 
fhe tallest pop- 
pies in his gar- 
den.**— Ztvy. 

" The principal 
foundations of 
all states are 
good laws and 
good arms.** — 
MaehiaveUi. 

gBmJomon, 



parting of 
moaes and 
Jetliro 

« De. L 18, 14. 
6 Nn. z. 29, 80. 

tl>r,Caiird. 

"Power ezep. 
olsed with vio- 
lence has seldom 
been of long 
duration, but 
temper and mo- 
deration gene- 
rally prodnoe 



requisite, truth, both acting and speaking the trath boldly, 
kindly, and impartially, covetousness,*' judges should not 
take bribes, and . . thdm, i.e. Israel, rulers . . tens, prob. 
inyolt^ing superior as well as inferior courts. (22) judge . . 
aeasons/ that justice may not be delayed, that . . matter, 
inyoMng vital or important issues, they, ix. the rulers, so . . 
thyself, and better for others since weighty matters would have 
thegpreater consideration. (23) endure,' lit. stand, i.e. continue 
in office and in strengfth. people . . peace, haying obtained a 
speedy and equitable adjustment of difficulties. (24) so . . 
voice, ete.^ he who had been educated in all the learning of 
Egypt, who had dauntlessly confronted and confounded the 
mightiest king, meekly practises the advice of Jethro the shepherd- 
priest. 

Jethrd's justice of peace (w. 21 — 23). — ^Here is the archetype, 
or first draught of magistracy known. Let us open this rich 
cabinet, and draw out the several jewels in it. — ^I. It gives order 
for care and circumspection in tike choice: "Provide." II. It 
directs this choice by four essential characters of magistrates. — 
1. Men of ability ; 2. Fearing Grod ; 3. Men of truth ; 4. Hating 
covetousness. III. It applies these four to magistrates of all 
degrees in an exact dis&ibution of them, by way of gradation, 
descending step by step, from the highest to the lowest : *' And 
place such over them to be rulers" — 1. Of thousands; 2. Of 
hundreds; 3. Of fifties; 4. Of tens. lY. It prescribes to the 
magistrates, thus qualified and chosen, their offices, viz.^ to judge 
the people in the smaller causes, and be industrious therein. V. 
It propounds the blessed fruit and emolument that will ensne 
thereon — 1. To Moses himself ; 2. To the people./ 

The difficulties of government. — 

Each petty hand 
CSan steer a ship becalmed ; but he that will 
Oovem and cany her to her ends must know 
His tides, his currents, how to shift his sails ; 
What she will bear in foul, what in fair weather ; 
Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop them ; 
What strands, what shelves, what rocks do threaten her; 
The forces, and the natures of all winds, 
Gusts, storms, and tempests : when her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven, then to manage her 
Becomes the name and office of a pilots 

25—27. (25, 26) and . . people, etc.,'* see w. 21, 22. (27) 
depart, sent away with customary formalities, he . . land,* 
Midian, where afterwards Moses met with hia son, or brother 
Hobab. 

. The co-operation of the laity in the government and work qf the 
Church (v. 26). — I. By the co-operation of Christian laymen in 
the practical work of the Church, the clergy are enabled to giva 
more time and thought to the work of public ins^otion. IL 
The labours of a layman for the spiritual good of oUiers are 
sometimes more influential than those of ti^ie clergyman, as beixig 
gratuitous and unprofessionaL III. The combination of lay with 
clerical agency constitutes an admirable means for cariTing the 
influence of the Church and of religion into the affidrs of ozdi- 
naiylife.* 
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Partings. — 

Farewell ! There is a spell within the word ; 
Methinks I never heard it sound so mournful ; 
Oh, thou subdued, oft soaroe articulate sound, 
How i)owerf ul thou art, how strong to move 
The hidden strings that guide us puppet mortals ! 
Password of memory — of bygone day — 
Thou eyerlasting epitaph — is there 
A land in which thou hast no dwelling place ? 
Wherein may be nor pageantry nor pride, 
Nor altars, saye the pure one of the heart, 
Nor tombs, except for sorrow ; and no tesirs? 
There is a world, O God, where human lips 
May say, Farewell I no more.** 



CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH 

1 — 6. (1) month, moon, the . . Sinai, wilderness of Sinai, 
district at the S. end of peninsula formed by Gulfs of Suez and 
Akaba, in the midst of wh. is a g^oup of mountains called Horeb, 
of wh. one is Sinai. (2) Bephidim, see xvii. 1, 8. .pitched, 
in the plain of Er-R&hah.« (3) mountain, three mts., Serbal, 
Jebel-Musah, Ras-es-Sufs&feh.^ (4) on . . wings, « i.e, as on, 
etc,, speed, safety. (5) if . . obey . . keep,** eto.^ Divine love and 
favour oonditionated. then . . treasure, « obtained with effort, 
purchased at great cost, guarded with unslumbering vigilance. 
for\ . Mine,/ to give to whom I will. (6) a . . priests,^ a 
royal priesthood, and . . nation, comprising holy people, laws, 
institutions. 

Deliverance of Israel (v. 4). — "On eagles* wings." The 
qualities of the eagle admirably depict — I. The power with 
which God had delivered Israel. Tlie eagle the most powerful 
bird of prey of ancient times. II. The astonishing quickness of 
this deliverance. The eagle most rapid in flight. III. The 
majesty which God had di^layed in His intervention. The eagle 
soars the highest, and is the most majestic in its aerial courses. 
IV. The tender care of God towards Israel. The eagle is one of 
the most tender of birds to its young. * 

Mount Sinai, — No fewer than five mountains in different {Murts 
of the peninsula had been identified or at least suggested by 
various writers as the true Sinai, and although the claims of 
three out of the five were so slight as to have attracted but little 
notice, the other two, viz., Jebel Musa (the Mountain of Moses), 
situated at about the centre of the peninsula, and Jebel SerbaJ, 
some twenty miles further west (Jebel being the Arabic for 
mountain), had divided between them, though with a preponder- 
ance in favour of the former, the support of the g^reat majority 
of travellers and authorities of eminence in our own and past 
times. A spacious plain, M Bahah, confronts a precipitous cliff 
2,000 feet in height, which forms the north-western extremity 
or front of that great mountain block called Jebel Musa, which 
Bedawin and monastic tradition alike point to as the mountain 
of the law. The appearance of this locality is extremely im- 
pressive and grand, so majestic indeed that its natural scenery at 
once rivets the attention, apart altogether from the sacred asso- 
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permanenoa in 
all things."— 

"Parewell! God 
knows when we 
shall meet again. 
I have a faint, 
cold fear thrills 
through my 
veins, that al- 
most freezes up 
the heat of life.** 

dSttadden, 
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Mount Sinai 

Moses flroes 
up the mount 

aStanky^Sin,and 
Pal. p. 4i ; Uead- 
Ity's Saer, Mts. p. 
87—40. 

b '* There can be 
scarcely any 
doubt that the 
la^t ta the Mt of 
the Lord; every 
requirement of 
the sacred narra- 
vive is supplied, 
and every inci 
dent ill. by the 
features of the 
sarrounding dis- 
trict."— iTiWo. 

e De. zxzii. 11 • 
13; Is. Ixiii. 9; 
Ma. zxliL 37. 

d De. ▼. 3 ; zxlx. 
9. 

e Fs. czxxv. 4; 
De. vlL 6 ; Ti. U. 
14. 

/ Ps. xxiv. 1 ; 1. 
13. 

g Le. zx. 34—86 ; 
Is.lxii.l3; 1 Oo. 
iii.l7; lFe.iL5, 
9; Be. i. 6; y.9. 
10; ZZ.6. 

*'The exact 
meaning of this 
expression, as it 
was understood 
byaUtheaucient 
translators, and 
as.it is explained 
in the New Tee- 
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tament, is fhat 
Israel aolleoi- 
ively is a roysl 
and priestly race; 
a dynasty of 
priests, each true 
member muting 
In himself the 
attributes of a 
king and priest** 
^^Spk, CoowL 

h L. Oattttm, 

"Earth has 
scarcely an acre 
that does not re- 
mind US of ac- 
tions that have 
long preceded 
our own, and its 
clustering tomb- 
stones locHn up 
like reefs of the 
eternal shore, to 
showos where so 
many human 
harks have 
struck and gone 
down.**— Cfu^m. 

i Capt. Palmar. 



lie lays the 



before the 
people, and 
theur reply 
before God 

aDe. r.27;xxvL 
17. 

5 Ex. zziy. 1«, 
16 ; Fs. zviii. 11, 
13 : Ma. xyU. 6. 

"The minister 
should pveaeh as 
If he felt that 
although the con- 
gregatioii own 
tiie church, and 
have bought the 
pews, they have 
not bought him. 
His soul is worth 
no more than any 
other man*s, but 
it is aU he has, 
and he cannot be 
expected to sell 
it for a salary. 
The terms are by 
no means equal. 
If a parishioner 
does not like the 
preaehing,he can 
go elsewhere and 
get another pew, 
hut the preacher 
cannot get 



ciations. No one who examines it with special reference to tiie 
Bible account of the proclBinatia& of the law can fail to bestrack 
with its entile acoordanoe with the details of the nairatiTe. The 
plain derives its name Bahah from its level character ; it is flat 
as the palm (rahah) of Hie open hand. It has becm stated that 
this plain is not large enough to have held the vast hosts of tiie 
Israelites, bnt we have surveyed it, and onr answer is that it \& 
large enough not only to have heJd them as spectaton, but if 
needs be to encamp them alL However, we are not necessarily 
confined to El Bahah in considering the site for the encampment. 
They may have and probably did spread into the wide lateral 
valleys which extend right and left &om the base of the cliff, and 
have encamped before or in the presence of the Bas Sufsafeh, 
though the plain would have been the obvious place of assembly 
to witness any spectacle on the summit of the mountain. There 
are fully 400 acres of the plain proper, exactly facing the mount 
and sloping down to it with just such a gentle inclination as 
would best enable a large number of people to see at once. The 
area of four hundred acres would accommodate with ease about 
two millions of spectators at the ample allowance of a squaie 
yard eadi, and besides this there is a considerable further open 
space extending norl^-westwurd from the wateacshed or crest of 
the plain, but still in sight of the mount — ^the very spot it may 
be to which the tiemblLig Israelites *^ removed and stood afar 
off " when they feared to come nigh unto the cloud and the thick 
darkness, when they said unto Hoses, " Speak thou with as, and 
we will hear ; but let not Qod speak with us, lest we die/* < 

7 — 9. (7) came . . people, that by the elders he might readi 
the rest, laid . . fSacee, for thrai steadfastly to conoder. (8) 
all . . tog'ether, unanimous acceptance of covenant, all . . do,* 
a promise more eaoly made than kept. (9) I . . cloud,^ dark to 
be visible, not so loright as to "blind with excess of light.'' 
Ifoses . . Lord, not so much for the Lord's information as for 
the i)eople's instruction. 

The prophet's meggoffe and the peopWs reply (w. 7, 8). — ^I. The 



n: 



'< All the words of the Lord." 1. Kot his own weida 
but the Lord's. Hence he would feel his responsibibty, ezeicise 
his memory, and faithfully discharge his trust (He. iii. 2) ; 2. No 
alteration of the message : *^ all the words." Without exception, 
addition, or perversion. II. The answer: '*all that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.'^ 1. A promise; 2. A unanimous pro> 
mise ; 3. A promise laid before the Lord. Learn — (1) Preachets 
to publish the Lord's words boldly, exclusively, plainly; (2) 
Hearers to remember that their reply rests not with ^e preaiidier. 
bnt with the Master who sends the message. Preechen aie 
responsible for the message, not for its reception. 

Plain preachimg. — ^A good minister had long preached to tlie 
same congregation without much apparent good result. It was 
a source of deep grief of soul to tiie pastor, who longed to see 
sinners converted. While studying on the matter one Satmday 
morning, after he had finished writing his sermon, the thought 
occurred to him : " Perhaps I shoot too high ; I will go down uid 
see if Betty can understand it." Betty was a pious eervant-giri. 
He went to the kitchen, and called Betty to come and hear his 
sermon. She hesitated. He insisted. Bhecame. He read a few 
sentences, and asked her, " Do you understand that ? "— ** No." He 
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lepeaAed the idea in simpler langnage, and asked if Bhe saw it f — 
"I Bee it a littile, minisber/' He a^ain amplified. She saw it 
mxxe clearly, and showed deep interest ; bat said to him, "Plain 
it a little more." And onoe more he simplified. Then she ex- 
claimed with eoBtasy, ** Kow I see it ; now I understand it ! " He 
letnmed to his stady, and fe-wrotehis sermon in that simple style 
tiiat Betty could nndeiBtand. On Sabbath morning he went to 
church fearing^ and trembling, lest his people would be disgusted 
wi& his sermon, but fully ieB(^Ted to try the experiment. He 
preached it. All was attention as never before. Many eyes were 
filled with tears, and sinn^ss began to cry out, " What must I 
do?" He dianged his style of langxui.ge thenceforth, and the 
Lord blessed his labours abundantly .« 

10—15. (10) Banctify,^ not only bodily but e^iritual pre- 
paration, let . . clotheB,* as an outward sign of inward purifi- 
oation. (11) ready, in heart and mind, to hear, rem^nber, and 
obey. (Should not our worship be preceded by preparation?) 

(12) boundB . . about, limits beyond wh. they ^ould not pass. 
whosoever . . death, « yividly to teach the holiness of Gk>d. 

(13) shot throug^h, transfixed with dart, they . . mouzit, i.e. 
those tx> whom the privilege belonged. (14) Hoses, having 
received these instructions, sanctified . . clothes, see v. 10. 
(15) ready . . day, etc.,* their minds to be wh(^y absorbed by 
the work of preparation. 

StonxTig to death. — *' To be stoned to death was a most grievous 
and terrible infiiction. When the offender came within four 
cabits of the place of execution, he was stripped naked, only 
leaving a covering before, and his hands being bound, he was 
led up to the fatal place, whi6h was an eminence twice a man's 
height. The first executioners of the sentence were the witnesses, 
who generally pulled off their clothes for the purpose : one of 
them threw lum down with great violence ngon his loins ; if he 
rolled upon his breast, he was turned upon his loins again, and if 
he died by the fall there was an end ; but if not, the other wit- 
ness took a great stone, and dashed upon his breast, as he lay 
upon his back ; and then, if he was not despatohed, all the people 
that stood by threw stones at him till he died."' « 

10 — 20. (16) thunders,' voices. trembled,i» at what they 
heard and saw. (17) stood . . mount,' 9ee v. 12. (18) mount 
. . smolLe,^ whi(£ surrounded it in dense folds, the . . ^eatly,« 
terrors of the scene heightened by the earthquake. (19) when 
. . louder, the preo(»oerted signid, v. 13. (20) I«ord . . mount, 
in fire, and . . up, when God had called him, not before. 

The vaiee of Qod (v. 19). — Observe — ^I. God so heralds His 
revelations as to leave no room for doubt. Look at — 1. The 
testimony of nature at Sinai ; 2. The witnesses for Jesus — 
ai^els and a star ; 3. The miracles of Jesus. II. This voice 
spoke fifty days after the passover, and was commemorated by 
the apostolic Pentecost. A voice and a tongue — ^the voice of 
God and a tongue of fire — were the armament of the Church. By 
our testimony we conquer. III. God trains us by the Law; for 
the Grospel. First tutelage, then freedom ; the letter, then the 
spirit ; Moses, then Christ ; the natural, then the spiritual. The 
law our schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. IV. God's voice indi- 
cates some marked movement. 1. At the bush, deliverance ; 2. 
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another bouL^ — 
Chopin. 

''Qmjai tb*t I 
may never rack 
a Scriptare 
simile beyond 
the true intent 
thereof, lest, in- 
stead of socking 
milk, I aqaeaae 
blood out of it" 
—Fuller. 

c Beecher. 



the people to 
come before 
aod 

aLe.x1x.2; JobIl 
iU.6;yU.18;He. 
xii. 28, 29. 
h Ge. xxxv. 2 ; 
He. z. 22. 
c He. zU. 20, 21 ; 
Bo. iii. 20. 
d Joel if. 16; 1 
Co. vii 6. 
"Dr. Stanley 
speaks of the low 
line of allQTial 
mounds at the 
foot of the cliff 
of Bas Safsafeh 
as exactly an- 
swering to the 
bounds which 
were to keep the 
people off from 
touching the 
mount: but the 
bounds here 
spoken of were 
to be set up by 
Moses.'" — Spk. 
Comm. 

e Lewis' t OHgimu 
Hebraea. 

Gh>d descends 

on Sinai 

a Be. iv. 6, viii. 5, 

zi. 19. 

b He. zii. 21. 

Nether, beneath, 

lower; A--S. «<- 

thera^ comp. of 

nWier^ below. 

c De. iv. 11 ; 

xzziii. 2. 

d "Those dense 

clouds fr.wh. the 

thunder broke 

forth had the ap- 

pearance of 

smoke."— .B<M«»i- 

muUer. 

«P8. Izviii. 7, 8; 

Jud. V. 5; He. 

xii. 26; Ps.cxliv. 

5. 
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/Dr. Fowler. 
"The whole dis- 
trict is called 
Hordt ia Scrlp- 
tnre, which 
unifonnly pre- 
fierves the 
distinction be- 
tween Sinai and 
Horeb, by using 
*on SinaJ,' and 
't« Horeb.' The 
preposition upon 
is frequently 
used in reference 
to Sinai, but not 
once in reference 
to Horeb, — a 
dear indication 
thaXSinai was the 
mountain, and 
Soreb the re- 
gion."— fionar. 
g Dr. Stewart. 

wamingr 
aBrainat 
heedlessness 
repeated 

a Ex. Ui. 6 ; 1 Sa. 
Ti. 19. 

b So say the Jew- 
ish interpreters; 
see Kaliach. 

c 2 Sa. vi. 7. 

•* Turks carefully 
collect every 
scrap of paper 
that conies in 
their way, be- 
cause the name 
of God may be 
written thereon." 
— Richter. 

*^ He who calls in 
the aid of anequal 
understanding 
doubles his own; 
and he who pro- 
fits by a superior 
understanding 
raises his powers 
to a level with 
the height of the 
superior under- 
standing he 
unites with." — 
Burke. 

d Sjntrgeon, 
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the moral 
law 

first com- 
mandment 



On Sinai, the Law; 3. At Christ's baptism, the entrance on 
pnblic ministry ; 4. At the Transfiguration, the i^pe of ooming 
gloiy. Learn— "Hear ye Him" in— (1) His Word; (9) Hia 
Church ; (3) His Spirit/ 

Thunder-gtorm at Mount Sinai. — ^Every ball, as it buist, with 
the roar of a cannon, seemed to awaken a series of distinct echoes 
on every side ; . . . they swept like a whirlwind among the 
higher mountains, becoming faint as some mighty peak inter- 
vened, and bursting with undimiuiflhed volume thiopgh some 
yawning cleft, till the very ground trembled with the coacussion. 
... It seemed as if the mountains of the whole peninsula 
were answering one another in a chorus of the deepest bass. 
Ever and anon a fla^ of lightning dispelled the pitdiy darkness, 
and lit up the mount as if it had been day ; then, after the 
interval of a few seconds, came the peal of thunder, bursfcing 
like a shell, to scatter its echoes to the four quarters of the 
heavens, and overpowering for a moment the loud howliags of 
the wind.^ 

21 — 25. (21) cliarge, warn, lest . . gaze,' in their 
curiosity forgetting the command, see v. 12. (22) priests, 
prob. those (perh. tiie firstborn)* who discharged priestly 'func- 
tions before ^e office itself was definitely established, sanctify 
. . thexn.,^' they were not to be officially presumptuous. (23) 
said, eto.j perh. deeming a descent for this purpose needless. 
(24) away . . down, God more thoughtfully merciful than man 
in that He repeats warnings to save His people. (25) spake, 
the warning, see w. 12, 21. 

Reverential coming hefore God (w.21,22). — ^Aduty — I. Marked 
by preparation (v. 15). II. Universally binding : priests as well 
as people (v. 22). III. To be spir itually discharged. Not in a 
spirit of idle curiosity (v. 21). IV. Fraught with danger to the 
careless (v. 21). Learn the great difference between worship 
under the Law and the Gospel. That marked by fear ; this by 
love. Draw nigh with reverence, boldness, yet with godly fear 
(He. xii. 18—24). 

Warnings. — ^A very skilful bowman went to the mountains in 
search of game. All the beasts of the forest fled at his approach. 
The lion alone challenged him to combat. The bowman imme- 
diately let fly an arrow, and said to the lion, " I send thee my 
messenger, that from him thou mayst leain what I myself shall 
be when I assail thee." The lion thus wounded rushed away in 
great fear, and on a fox exhorting him to be of good courage, 
and not to run away at the first attack, said : " You counsel me 
in vain, for if he sends so fearful a messenger, how shall I abide 
the attack of the man himself ? " If the warning admonitions of 
God's ministers fill the conscience with terror, what must it be to 
face the Lord Himself ? If one bolt of judgment bring a man 
into a cold sweat, what will it be to stand before an angry God 
in the last great day ?<< 



CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH 

1 — 3. (1) God . . words,* God. not Moses, the Author of tiie 
Law. (2) I . . God, etc.,^ He reminds them of what He had 
done as an incentive to attention and grateful obedience. (3) 
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no . . gods,' as objects of love, trast, woiship. before He/ in 
preference to Me, in the place of Me, lit, before My face. 

Tlie Law given from Mount Sinai suited to the circumstances of 
many and of universal adaptation (w. 1 — 17). — I. Some prelimi- 
naiy remarks. 1. Man is a being i)08sessed of a religious capa- 
city ; 2. Man is a moral agent ; 3. It is possible for the reason, 
the nnderstanding, and the moral sense of man to be brought to 
such a state, that he can have a right to have an opinion both 
upon morals and religion. II. The Law itself (read w. 3 — 17). 
There are two parts of this law — ^that relating to— 1. Religion. 
Here are four things — (1) The object of worship ; (2)* A mode of 
worship ; (3) The inculcation of habitual reverence with respect 
to sacrod things; (4) An appointed season for the cultivation 
and perfection of the religfious capacity ; 2. Morals. Here is — 
(1) Filial " honour ; " (2) Respect for life; (3) Reverence for 
parity ; (4) Respect for property ; (5) Respect for reputation ; 
(6) Respect and regard to tiie source of all virtue— thine own 
heart. III. A few observations, tending to show that this law, 
as we have it here, is suited to the circumstances of man, and of 
oniversal adaptation. It is suited to humanity — 1. In that it 
meete the essential capacities and elements of human nature ; 2. 
In ite accidents ; that is, not only in its principles, but also in 
the mode in which these principles are to be carried out ; 3. In 
spite of some of the accidental and peculiar topics which are here 
and there introduced into it ; 4. If we consider what the world 
would be were this law universally obeyed ; and what if it were 
universally disobeyed. IV. The preceding point being made out, 
then I think the jiresumptions aie in favour of this law having 
been given by God. 1. Tlie histoiy of man and the tendencies of 
human nature show that, if the original state of man had been 
barbarism, he never would have risen out of it by his own efforts, 
and never would have discovered such principles as are here put 
forth ; 2. In the most refined ages of ancient times, no moral 
system equal or even approaching in rationality, purity, and 
simplicity to this was ever taught either by philosopher, states- 
man, or priest ; 3. Even in our own times our philosophers, they 
who have rejected revelation and have given us moral systems, 
have taught principles subversive of these — Bolingbroke, Blount, 
Hume ; 4. This law unquestionably was given about the time it 
was said to be. We find that it must have been given by Moses. 
From whom did he obtain it ? 5. We now have the fact — " God 
spake all these words." V. Practical remarks. 1. Reflect on the 
internal evidence of the superhuman character of the Bible ; 2. 
Notice that infidelity is always associated with impurity and 
blasphemy ; 3. Meditate deeply how you stand in relation to the 
Law ; 4. Accept, in addition to the law of judgment, the Gospel 
of mercy.« 

I am tlie Lord thy God, — A friend calling on the Rev. 
Ebenezer Erskine, during his last illness, said to him, " Sir, you 
have g^ven us many go<S advices ; pray, what are you now doing 
with your own soul ? " " I am doing with it," said he, " what I 
did forty years ago : I am resting on that word, ^ I am the Lord 
thy Grod ; ' and on this I mean to die." To another he said, ^' The 
covenant is my charter, and if it had not been for that blessed 
word, 'I am the Lord thy God,' my hope and strength had 
perished from the Lord." The night on which he died, his 
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a De. y. 25. 

b Hob. xlii. 4. 

c Jer. zxXT. 15; 
xxv. 6; De. vL 
4; 3Ki.zvii. 36; 
xiz. 17, 18. 

d\ OayiU. 5, 6; 
£ph. It. 6; Jas. 
lv.4. 

T. Bi$meif. 

"It would be 
truly a fine thing 
if men Buffered 
themselTos to be 
guided by rea- 
son, that they 
should acquieaoe 
in the true, re- 
monstianues ad- 
dressed to them 
by the wiitings 
of the learned 
and tbe adTlce of 
friends. B.tthe 
greater part are 
so dibposed tbat 
the words which 
enter by une ear 
do incoutiuentiy 
go out of the 
other, and beKin 
again by follow- 
ing the cuBtom: 
The beat teacher 
one can have ia 
necessity." — 
Francois la None, 
"There is the 
same love in the 
Law as iu the 
Uospel, the dif- 
ference is only in 
expression ; as 
when I warn one 
against ventur- 
ing into the roar- 
ing flood, and 
when, on his 
leaping madly in, 

1 follow to save 
him. In the Law, 
love warns; In 
the cross, it re- 
deems. Both are, 
as I undertake 
to show, the true 
mirror of Him 
who thus defines 
His own eharac- 
tei^-'God Is 
love.' "— Guthrie. 
"In civil juris- 
prudence it too 
often happens 
that there is so 
much law, there 
is no room for 
JuBtice; and that 
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the claimant ex- 
pires of wrong in 
the midst of 
right,as mariners 
die of thirst in 
the midst of 
water."— 6'o2jaii. 

fWlviUonm. 



the aeoond 
oommand- 
ment 

a De. It. 16, 18; 
xxvii 16; Ps. 
xcTii. 7 ; Nu. 
zxxm.S3. 

h Ex. xxiiL 24; 
Josh, xxiii. 7. 

c Ex. xxxiy. 14; 
De. iv. 24; Is. 
xlviiL 11; Josh, 
xiiv. 19. 

d Jer. ii. 9; Nu. 
xiv. 18, 33; Job 
xxL 19; Le. XX. 
6: xxvi. 39—42; 
lKi.xxi.20; la. 
xiv. 20, 21 ; Ixv. 
6,7. 

e De. vii. 9 ; Ps. 
lyinriT, 34 ; Jo. 
xiv. 21; Bo. xi. 
28; Mic. vii. 18 
—20. 

fM. Etnrv. 

"God, who 
gnldes below and 
rules above; the 
great Disposer, 
and the mighty 
King; than He 
none greater, 
next Him ncne, 
that can be, is, or 
was ; supreme 
He singly fills 
the throne.** — 
Horace. 

g R. W, Daie, 
J1.A, 



the third 

oomxnaud- 

ment 

a De. V. 11; Ps. 
XV. 1—6 ; Ex. 
xxiiL 1 ; Le. xix. 
12, xxiv. 16; Ma. 
V. 33—37. 

"Profaneness is 
a brutal vice. He 
who indulges in 



eldest daughter was reading' in the room wheie he was, to whom 
he said, " What book is that yon are reading-, my dear ? " '^ It is 
one of your sermons, sir." ** What one is it ? " " It is the sermon 
on that text, ' I am the Loid thy God.' " " O w<»nan," said he, 
" that is the best sermcm I ever preadied." And it was, most 
probably, the best to his soul. A little afterwards, with hi» 
finger and tibiumb, he shut his own eyes, and laying hie hand 
below his cheek, breathed out his soul into the hands of hia 
liYing Bodeemer. Happy the man that is in such a state I 
Happy the man whose God is the Lord 1 

4 — 6. (4) graven, oarved. iniage,^ likeness, representation, 
of . . heaven, as heavenly bodies, etc. or . . earth, as men or 
animalR. or . . water, fidies, reptiles, etc. (5) thou . . them,* 
nor even worship Jehovah Himself by means of them, jealous,' 
regardiag with sensitiveness all entr^chments upon His honour, 
visiting^, etc.,^ this by the outworking of natural law. (6) 
mercy, etc.y^ God more abundant in mercy than in wrat^. 

TJie second commandment, — ^I. A prohibition. We must not — 
1. Worship even the true Qod by images ; 2. Bow down to any 
image ; we must not worship any even occasionally, much less 
regularly. II. Keasons enforciag this prohibition. 1. God's 
jealousy in the matter of wor^p ; 2. The punishment of 
idolaters ; 3. The favour to be shown by God to His faithful 
worshippers^ 

Enduring nature of righteousness, — ^The sanctibn of Ihis com- 
mandment suggests that the righteousness of men endures longer 
than their sin. " The third and fourth generation " may sujiter 



the penalty of great crimes ; but thousands of generations can- 
not wholly exhaust the reward of fidelity to GM, and obedience 
to His commandments. The evil which comes from man b 
wickedness endures for a time, but perishes at last ; the good 
that comes from man's weU-doing is all but indestructible. The 
martyrs of the early ages of the Qiurch still sustain our courage 
when we are tempted to be false to conscience and to God ; the 
power of their persecutors to resist the faith of Christ has been 
broken for ever. The treachery of kings and the profligacy of 
nobles in the evil times of our own histoiy cannot imperil our 
freedom or corrupt our national morality ; but the sanctity, and 
the learning, and the zeal of Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor, and 
Howe, and Baxter, and Owen, are still among the strong defences 
of our religious Ufe, and Jdin Milton rekindles the fire of 
patriotism and of a noble passion for liberty in eveiy nev 
generation. It is the virtue of the remote paist whidi is aUve 
with us la the present ; its vice has passed avray. It is the 
VTisdom which remains, the folly is forgotten.' 

7. take, use, repeat, employ, in vain," (1) lightly, frivolously: 
(2) false oaths ; (3) general profanity. 

Wrong usinp of the sobered Name, — This is seen — I. In profane 
swearing, which betrays — 1. Absence of right thought towards 
God — the Almighty Creator, the bountiful Provider, the gradonB 
Redeemer. Men would not so speak of earthly parents, friends, 
etc. 2. Absence of right feeling towards men— -(1) It shodcs the 
intelligence of the thoughtful worldling ; (2) It grieves the heart 
of the true Christian. II. In light conversation, as in godless 
speaking of the book, the day, tiie works, etc., on which God's 
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Name is stamped. This — 1. Shows irreverenoe towards the 
highest, holiest, and beet Beisg. 2. Beg«ts the habit of jesting 
aboat, or trifling' with, all holy things. Learn — (1) He who thus 
uses liie name of GU)d is g^il^ of daring, presmnptaoos sin. (2) 
Let Christians exert their utmost influence to check the growth 
of irreT^Denoe in speedi. 

Punishment cf impiety, — ^It was near the olose of one of those 
storms tiiat deposit such a -volume of snow upon the earth, that 
a middle-aged man, in one of the soutiiem counties of Vermont, 
seated himself at a large fiie in a log-house. He was crossing 
the Green Mountains from the western to the eastern side ; he 
had stopx)6d at the only dwelling of man, in a distance of more 
thaxL twenty miles, being tiie width of the parallel ranges of 
gloomy mountaiiis ; he was determined to reach his dwelling on 
the eastern side tiiat day. In reply to a kind invitation to tarry 
in the house, and not dare the horrors of the increasing storm, he 
declared that he would go, and that the Almighty was not able 
to prevent him. His words were heard above tiie howling of the 
temx)e8t. He travelled from the mountain valley where he had 
rested, over one rifi^e, and one more intervened between him 
and his family. The labour of walking in the snow must have 
been great, as its depth became near tiie staturo of a man ; yet 
he k^t on, and arrived within a few yards of the last summit, 
from whence he could have looked down upon his dwelling. But 
he never reached it. He was found dead near a large tree, partly 
supported by its trunk ; his body bent forward, and his ghastly 
intent features told the stubbornness of his purpose to overpass 
that little eminence. The Almighty had prevented him, — ^the 
currente of his life's blood were frozen. For moro than thirty 
years that tree stood by the solitary Toad, scarred to the branches 
with names, letters, and hieroglyphics of death, to warn the 
traveller that he trod over a spot of fearful interest.^ 

8 — ^11. (8) remember, with gratitude, roverence, and with 
suitable practice, the . . day,<> iM., the day of rest (fr. toil, eto.) 
to . . lioly,^ ix., to sanctify or set it apart. (9) six . . labour,' 
and not any less number each week, do . . work, thy proi)er, 
lawful work. (10) but . . day,** of each week, thou . . work, 
save works of necessity and mercy, thou . . son, etc,<, do not 
employ others on what is unlawful for thyself, stranger, 
proselyte, that . . gates, neighbours should sharo in our privi- 
leges. (11) six days, etc^ see Ge. ii. 2, 3. 

The manrwr of keeping the Sabbath. — Let us consider how we 
are to keep holy the Sabbath-day ; and notice — I. The negative 
duties implied in this act. 1. We aro forbidden to do any work 
on the Sabbath ; 2. We should not make it a day of pleasure ; 3. 
It is not to be made a day of mere sloth. II. The positive duties. 
Portions of the day should be devoted to~l. Public religfious 
worship ; 2. Special private devotion ; 3. Belignious reading ; 4. 
The Sabbath-school ; 5. Family religion.' 

Keepmg the Sabbath. — ^One morning a gentieman was going to 
church. He was a happy, cheerful Ghirstian, who had a very 
great respect for the Sabbath. He was a singular man, and 
would sometimes do and say what children are apt to call very 
^^fimny things." As he was going along he met a stranger 
driving a heavily-loaded waggon through the town. When tills 
gentieman got right opposite to the waggoner, he stopped, turned 
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it Is no gentle- 
man. I care not 
what his stamp 
may be in society. 
I care not what 
clothes he wears; 
or what culture 
he boasts. De- 
spite all his ro- 
flnement, the 
light and habi- 
tual taking of 
God's name be- 
trays a coarse 
nature and a 
brutal wllL" — 
Chapin, 

" Swearing is 
ptop&t\j a Bu- 
perUuity of 
naughtiness, and 
can only be con- 
sidered as a sort 
of peppercorn 
rent, in acknow- 
ledgment of the 
DevU*s right of 
superiority.** — 
ILEatt. 

** Let us consider 
the reason of the 
case. Fot no- 
thing is law that 
is not reason."— 
Sir Jno. PoweB. 

6 BiU. Treat. 



the fourth 
command- 
ment 

aEx.ziii.13,14; 
L^.zix.8, 80. 

b De. ▼. 12; Is. 
IviU. 18. 

c Ex. zxilL 12, 
xzzL 15; Le. 
xxiiL 3; Ex. 
xxxiv. 21, ztL 

26i Lu. xiU. 14. 

d Ezek. XX. 12; 
Ex. xxxi. 18; Ne. 
xiiL 16—19. 

eff. Winthw. 

** Of one bundled 
m«i admitted to 
the Massachu- 
setts State Prison 
in one year, 
eighty-nine had 
lived in habitnsl 
violation of the 
Sabbath and ne- 
glect of public 
worship." 
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•* SondAj, that 
day BO tedloua to 
the triflera of 
earth, bo fall of 
beantifal repose, 
of GatannesB and 
strength for the 
earnest and 
heavenly-mind- 
ed."— iforrfa 



theflfth 

oommand- 

xnent 

a Dei T. 16 ; Ma. 
XV. 14; Mk. Tli 
10. 

b Eph. Yl. 3. 

c W. Layng^ M,A. 

•*The TOlce of 
parents is the 
voice of gods, for 
to their children 
they are heaven's 
lieutenants." — 
Shakespeare. 

*«I do not like 
pjanlshments. 
You will never 
torture a child 
into duty ; but a 
sensible child 
-will dread the 
frown of a judi- 
cious mother 
more than all 
the rods, dark 
rooms,and scold- 
ing schoolmis- 
tresses in the 
universe." — H. 
K. White, 

V.12. Dr.J.Lighi' 
foot. Wks. vU. 
391. 

thesiztli 
comznand- 
xnent 

a Ge. ix. 6; Jo. 
TiiL 14; Ma. XV. 
19;Ge.iv.8— 12; 
3 Sa. xii. 9; Ma. 
V. 21, 22; 1 Jo. 
iii. 13; Bo. xiii. 
9; 1 Fe. iv. 15. 

"From the ear- 
liest dawn of 
policy to this 
day, the Inven- 
tion of men has 
been aharpenlDg 



round, and, lifting up both hands as if in horror, he excLumed, 
as he gazed under the waggon, ** There, there — ^yon are goiiig over 
it ! You have gone right oyer it ! " The driver was frightened. 
He drew up his reins in an instant ; oried, ** Whoa 1 whoa 1 " 
and brought his horses to a stand. Then he looked down under 
the wheels, expecting to see the mangled remains of some inno- 
cent child, or at least some poor dog or pig that had 'b&em. ground 
to a jelly. But he saw nothing. So, after gazing all about, he 
looked up to the gentleman who had so stoangely arrested his 
attention, and anxiously asked, "Pray, sir, wlmt have I gone 
over ? " " Over the fourth commandment^^^ was the quick reply. 
" ^Hemeviber the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.' " 

12. honour,^ respect, esteem, obey, that . . long,* filial 
obedience not only secures the Divine blessing directly, but tends 
to lengthen life— (1) By saving youth from perils ; (2) and man- 
hood tr, that violation of law to which a spirit of disobedience 
tends. 

Obedience to parents. — I. This commandment is an express and 
positive injunction of Almighty God to the active exercise of a 
specified duty, with the promise of a particular blessing attached 
to it, as a reward. It is " the first commandment with promise." 
II. When, after the delivery of tke law on Mount Sinai, the com- 
mandmente were eng^ved on two tables of stone, this was placed 
first upon the second, thereby being introduced to the special 
notice of mankind. III. Of the importance of the injunction, 
we have further ample evidence in tiie attention bestowed on it 
by inspired writers. lY. Our Lord Himself has recommended it 
to all, by the sanction of His own most holy example.' 

An apt reply. — ^An old schoolmaster said one diay to a clergy- 
man, who came to examine his school, " I believe the children 
know the catechism word for word." " But do they understand 
it? That is the question," said the clergyman. The school- 
master only bowed respectfully, and the examination began. A 
little boy had repeated the fifth commandment, " Honour thy 
father and thy mother," and he was desired to explain it. Instead 
of trying to do so, the little boy, with his face covered with 
blushes, said almost in a whisper, "Yesterday I showed some 
strange gentleman over the mountain. The sharp stones cut my 
feet, and the gentleman saw they were bleeding, and gave me 
some money to buy me shoes. I gave it to my mother, for she 
had no shoes either, and I thought I could go barefoot better 
than she could." 

13. kill,« take life violently or unjustly in the sense usoally 
called murder (the Heb. ratzah diff. f r. harag^ inasmuch as the 
latter prox)erly means legal killing). 

Miirder.Sad that human capacities for atrocious wickedness 
should render needful such a law. See the wrong that murder 
involves. I. In respect to the murdered. 1. The shortening of 
a human life — ite unfulfilled duties, unenjoyed pleasures, nn- 
attained perfection ; 2. The hunying of a human soul into the 
presence of its Maker — perh. impenitent, unprepared, to be lost 
for ever. II. In respect to socie^. 1. Forcing upon it the work 
of making provision for punishment, and the machineiy of 
justice, and executing the law; 2. Moral injury; through in- 
crease of anxiety concerning m^afeneea of life ; 3. The Iosb of 
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two of its members, the murdered and murderer ; 4. The effect 
upon immediate survivors — shame on some, profound grief on 
others. III. In respect to the murderer. He brings — 1. The 
guilt of Gain upon his soul ; 2. The imprecations of society upon 
his name ; 3. Disgrace upon his posterity ; 4. Fearful peril to his 
eternal state. Learn — (1) To guard against incitements to pas- 
sion — excessive use of intoxicating drinks, etc. ; (2) To watch 
against murderous thoughts (see marg. refs.). 

The evil of murder. — ^The real evil of murder (apart from its 
theftuous character — it is the robbing a man of his most precious 
possession, his life) lies in the principles and feelings from which 
it springs, and in its recklessness as to the consequences, especially 
the fntore and everlasting consequences of the act. It augurs a 
profound, maligpuant, and cold-blooded hatred of its victim ; it 
shows the true spirit of the devil, who was a " murderer " as well 
as a '* liar " from the beginning. '* He that hateth his brother is 
a murderer ; " and the converse is true : " the murderer intensely, 
fiendishly hates his brother." It is the antithesis to the Clhristian 
spirit of love and principle of forgiveness. The idea of murder 
reduces man, whose glory it should be to '^ look before and after," 
to the recklessness of a wild beast. Regarding not the con- 
sequences to his victim's family, friends, position in society, or to 
his immortal soul, he seeks only to flesh his fury in his blood, 
and often does deliberately what the wild beast does in haste and 
hunger. It i« an awful thing to send a man unprepared into 
eternity. And hence Shakespeare is, as always, tnie to human 
nature, when, in Handet., he makes ihe ghost dwell so much on 
the &ct that he was killed — 

" With all his sins broad blown, 
Unhouselled, unanointed, unannealed."* 

14. adultery,^* not only in the strict and exclusive sense, but 
in that of all unlawful intercourse. 

The great tin. — This commandment forbids every form of 
sensnality in act or thought. I. The most fearful denunciations 
of Scriptare are against sensuality. II. Nature protests against 
it. m. It breaks down the moral principalities. lY. It does 
violence to the virtues. Y. It ruins others : it involves other 
persons in guilt. VI. It leads to every other sin. VII. It 
frustrates the great end of human life. Conclusion — 1. Beware 
of begpinnings ; 2. Give this passion no allowance in your 
thoughts ; 3. Be watchful against the least temptation ; 4. 
Avoid bad associates ; 5. Avoid every incentive to vice in dress, 
in fashion ; 6. Attend to the words of wisdom ; 7. Give your 
hearts to Christ.^ 

A cleraynuLn challenged, — ^Anthony William Boehm, a German, 
bom at Oestdorf , in the county of Fyemont, was a very worthy 
and learned clergyman : he preached at the court chapel in St. 
James's Palace £om 1705 till 1722, and was highly esteemed by 
Queen Anne. The celebrated Dr. Watts was his intimate friend, 
and he was as much esteemed by the English nation as by his 
own oonntrymen. He once preached from Exod. xx. 14, " Thou 
Bhalt not commit adultery ; " and a chevalier, who was one of 
his hearers, felt himself so much offended and insulted, iliat he 
chaOenged him to fight a duel, because he thought his sermon 
was designed to offexd him. Boehm accepted the challenge, and 
appealed dressed in his robes ; bat» instead of a pistol, he had the 
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and improving 
the mystery of 
murder, from the 
first rude essay 
of clabs and 
atones to the pre- 
sent perfection 
of gannery, can- 
noneering, bom- 
barding, mi- 
ning."— //«rfa. 

** Han iMrfected 
by society is the 
best of all ani- 
mals; he is the 
most terrible of 
all when he lives 
without law and 
without justice. 
If he finds him- 
self an individual 
who cannot live 
in society, or 
who pretends he 
has need of only 
his own re- 
sources, do not 
consider him as 
a member of 
humanity; he is 
a savage beast 
oragod.**— ilrif- 
toiU, 

bGiytam, 



the eeventli 

oommand- 

ment 

a 3 Sa. zii. 10; 
fifa. T. 28; Pr. 
zxii. 14, xxzL 8; 
Jer. v. 7— » ; 
£ph. T. 8—7 ; 
Col. Hi. 6; 1 
These, iv. »— 7; 
3 Pe. iL 9—14; 
Be.xzi.8. 

6 W, Warren, 

" The freedom of 
some is the free- 
dom of the herd 
of Bwine that ran 
violently down a 
steep plaoe into 
the sea and were 
drowned." — If. 
Jav, 

** Hamaa brutes, 
Uke other beasts, 
find inaree and 
poiioa in the 
provisions of life^ 
and are allured 
by their appe- 
tites to their de- 
struclion."— > 
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Bible in his hand, and spoke to him in the foUowing manner :— 
'' I am Sony you were so much offended when I preached ag^ainst 
that destractlye yice ; at the time I did not even think of you : 
here I appear with the sword of the Spirit, and if yonr conscience 
condemns yoo, I beseech you, for yonr own salvation, to rex)ent of 
your sins, and lead a new life. If you will, then, fire at me 
immediately, for I would willingly lose my life, if that might be 
the means of saving your soul." The chevaUer was ao struck 
with this language, that he embraced him, and asked for his 
friendship. 

16. steal,* by force or craft de|»riTe another of his ptopesrty : 
man-stealing the worst form of dishonesty. 

The eighth commandtneTU considered in reference to matwes and 
desires. — ^We will — I. Strongly insist on the ooxitrolling Influence 
of motives and desires. II. Lay down as a positive truth that 
stealing rests not with the mere act — ^tfaat its guilt is not limited 
to its notoriety or extent, but is chargeable where, and in a way, 
little suspected. Instance, the man of bosmeas, the man of 
slander, the self -plunderer. III. Show that this oommaiidment 
may be broken in respect even to God Himself. Ls not the 
<< withholding part of the price " of our obUgatkms to Ghid, he 
that part small or great, a robbery ? lY. Consider how very far 
short we may be in theozy or practice of the. true spirit and 
meaning of this inrecept.^ 

A Cajfre horsestealer. — ^A fine, tall, athletie young' num, a 
Caffre, addicted to all the debasing and demoralising customs of 
his nation, one night resolved to go into ihe colony tat the 
purpose of stealing a horse, which is a common practice with 
them. He immediately left his home, came into the colony, and 
watched for an opportunity of acoomplidiing his purpose, which 
soon presented itself. He found two hqrses grazing in a sheltered 
situation near a bush, and he instantly seiied one of thetm, and 
made off with it as fast as he could. Elated with his sucoeea, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of securing his prize without being 
detected, he proceeded homewards, when all at once the thought 
struck him, " Thou shalt not steal." He could go no farther ; he 
immediately drew up the horse, and said to himself, " What is 
this ? I have frequently heaid these words before in the church : 
but I never felt as I do now. This must be the word of Gkxi" 
^u^ m^d! £e .^6 dismounted, and held the bridle in his hand, heaitatiog 
whether to go forward with the horse, or to return back with it, 
and restore it to its owner. In this position he oontinued for 
upwards of an hour. At last he resolved to take the iMnse back 
again, which he accordingly did, and returned home a tme 
penitent, determined to serve Gtod. When he reached his dwell- 
ing, he could not rest; sleep had deqparted from him; the 
arrows of conviction stuck fast in his conscience, and he oould 
not shake them off. The next day he took an ox out of his knal 
(or cattle place), and went to the nearest village to aell it, in 
order that he might buy European clothing with the mon^, aad 
attend the house of God like a Christian. When he retaxned with 
his clothes, he went to the minister's house, told him all that had 
taken place, and requested to be admitted on trial aa a ohuzoh 
member. The minister, cheered with his statement, gladly re- 
ceived him ; and, after keeping him on trial the appomted tuae, 
and finding him consistent in his ocmduoti a ahoKt tiiaa ago 
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«' It Ib impossible 
to live pleaaur- 
«bl7 without 
liviog prudently 
•ad honourably 
and justly, or to 
live prudently 
and honourably 
and justly with- 
out liying plea- 
«ni»bly.*' —I JSpi- 
atrttt. 

theeiffhth 
command- 
xnent 

aLe. xix. 11»18; 
De. V. 19; Ex. 
xrH. 1—4; Pr. 
zziL 3t. 23, 
xrrifl. 8, 24; 
Josh. tIL 24, 25; 
Pr. xzix. 21, zxx. 
8, 9; 1 Oo. Ti. 10; 
1 Thesa. iy. 6; 
Bph. It. 28. 

bDr.Foole, 

"Vhrtuosi have 
been long re- 
marked to have 
little conscience 
in their favourite 
pursuits. A man 
will steal a rarity 
who would cut 
off his hands 
rather than take 
the money it is 
worth. Yet, in 
fact, the crime is 
the same."— fL 

** Suspicion al- 
ways haunts the 



thief BtUl fears 
each bush an 
<^c0r.** — Shake- 

**What is difl> 
iMoestly got va- 
nfBhes to. inrofli- 
gacy.**— CNoifv. 



€ J.8mUh,4/\riett» 



**Dl8honjeB^iBa 
fbnaiklDg or per- 
manent rar tem- 
porary advan- 
tages.**— Aractf. 
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l)aptisBd him ; and he is now a full member of the Christian 
Ghnzch, and adorning his Christian profession/ 

16. tliou . . neighbour, o either (1) by bearing testimony in 
a oonit of justice, or (2) giving currency to false reports in 
common conyersation. 

Bearing faUe fcitneM. — ^This is done — I. When one commits 
perjtuy in a conzt of justice. The crime of which consists in — 1. 
The injury done to &e case prejudiced ; 2. The depreciation of 
the yaloe of judicial swearing ; 3. The shaking of public confi- 
dence in judicial proceedings. JI. When one testifies fi^sely to 
character. By which — 1. Emidoyers are deceived ; 2. The 
worthy are prevented obtainin|f an honest livelihood; 3. The 
unwozthy are helped to situations for which they are incom- 
petent €ir morally disqualified. III. When one aids in the drou- 
lation of slander. 

The OfonudefU witneM. — ^There is a little machine, called an 
*' odometer," made something like a clock, which can be fastened 
on a carriage, and in some way connected with the motion of the 
wheels. It is so arranged, that it marks off correctly the number 
of miles that the carriage runs. A stable-keeper once had one 
upon a carnage that he kept for letting ; and by tins means he 
could tell just how many miles any one went who hired it of him. 
Two young men once hired it to go to a town some ten miles 
distant. Instead of simply going and returning, as they promised 
to do, they rode to another town some five miles farther ; making 
the disAanoe they passed over some thirty miles. When they 
zetozned, the owner of the establishment, without being noticed 
by the young men, glanced upon the face of the measuring 
instmment, and discovered how many miles they had travelled. 
** Where have you been ? " he then asked them. *' Where we were 
going," was tSie answer. "Have you not been farther than 
that?" "Oh, no!" they answered. "How many miles have 
you been in all ? " " Twenly." He touched the spring, the cover 
opened ; and there on the face of the instrument the thirty miles 
were found recorded. The young men were astonished at this 
unerzing testimony of an unseen witness that they had carried 
with them all the way. The steps of all are meaoued ; and the 
witnesses are ready against all sin.* 

17. covet,* earnestly desire, long after; hence beware of 
vain passing wishes, since such may prompt strong and irrepres- 
aihle desires. 

ComtoHtness, — " Thou shalt not covet," because it is — I. Tin- 
satisfying. II. Disgraceful. III. Injurious. IV. Sinful.^ Tfui 
dankger and folly of covetotunem. — Consider— I. The sin itself. 
Although apparently a small sin, it is — 1. Against 6od*s oom- 
maodmento ; 2. Degrading to the mind ; 3. Full of folly. II. 
The danger arising from indulgence in it. It is the prelude to 
ofefaer and more heinous crimes. We with for a thing ; and then 
eodeaTonr, by unlawful means, to obtain itw« 

AnaHee jmmuked. — Some time ago, title Duke of Bnocleugh, in 
one of his walks, purdhased a cow fiK>m a person in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalkeith, and left orders to send it to his palace the 
following morning. Aoootding to agreement, ttie cow was sent, 
and Hie Duke, who happened to be in dishabille, and walking in 
tile aivenne, eq>ied a little fellow ineffectually attempting to drive 
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the ninth 

oommand- 

ment 

a Ex. zxii!. I; 
De. ▼. 90, xix. 16 
—19; Pa. XT. 1— 
4,cL5. 

"It ia not the 
many oaths that 
make the truth, 
but the plain 
■ingle TOW, that 
is vowed true." — 
Shakespeare. 

"^Thexe is nobody 
so weak of in- 
Tention that can- 
not make some 
little stories to 
▼ility his enemy.'* 
^Addieon. 

"Any one who 
Is maoh talked 
of must he much 
mali^ed. This 
seems to be a 
harsh oonclasion, 
but when you 
consider how 
mu ch more given 
men are to de- 
preciate than to 
appreciate, you 
will acknowledge 
that there is 
some truth in 
the saying.'*— ii. 
S^pe^ 



b Sunday 



T^Boeh, 



the tenth 

command" 

ment 

a De. V. 21 ; Ma. 
V. 28; Pr. vi. 27 
—29; Hab. ii. 9; 
Bo. vii. 7; He. 
xlii. 5; Lu. zii. 
15; Ac. xz. 88; 
Eph. V. 3^ 6. 

b Dr. Newtpn» 

e R. H. Wilton. 

"He deservedly 
loses his own 
property who 
covets that of 
another.'* — Phm- 
drm, 

** Suppose amors 
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complete assem- 
blage of aab- 
lunary enjoy- 
ments, and a 
more perfect 
systn n of earthly 
felicity than ever 
the Bun beheld, 
the m!nd of man 
would instantly 
devour it, and, as 
if it was still 
empty and un- 
satinfledf would 
require some- 
thini; more." — 
Ldghton. 

" GovetonsnesR 
teaches men to be 
cruel and crafty, 
faidustrious and 
evil full of care 
and malice; and 
after all this, it 
is for no good to 
itself, for it dares 
not spend those 
heaps of treasure 
which it has 
snatched.** -r- /. 
Taylor, 

"Ofcovetousness 
we may truly say 
that it makes 
both the Alpha 
and Omega in the 
devil's alphabet, 
and that it is the 
first Tioe in cor- 
rnpt nature 
which moves, 
and the last 
which dies.** — 
SottUi, 

the people 
areflUed 
with awe 

a He. zU. l%ff» 

h De. T. 26—27; 
1 Ti. tt 6. 

e Is. zli. 10. 

dDe. viii.2;xilL 
8 ; zxviiL 57 ; Is. 
viiLl. 

e Pr. ill 7; xvl. 
6; Ne«v.l6;lCa. 
Z.28. 

/De.v. 6. 

g C, Simeon, U.A. 

"We always be- 
lieve that God is 
like ourselves : 
the indulgent 
affirm Him in- 



the animal to its destination. The boy, not knowing the Diike. 
bawled oat to him, ^* Fllmun, oome here, an' gin's a han' wi' this 
beast." The Bake saw the mistake, and determined to have a 
joke with the little fellow. Pretending, therefore, not to under- 
stand him, the Dake walked on slowly, the boy still craving his 
assistance. At last he cried, in a tone of apparent distress — 
'^ Gome here, man, an' help us, an' as sure as ony thing, I'll g^ve 
you half I get I " This last salutation had the desired effect. The 
Dake went ancl lent a helping land. ** And now," said the Buke, 
as they trudged along, " how much do you think you will get for 
this job?" "Oh, dinna ken," said the boy; "but I'm sure o" 
something^ for the folks at the house are good to a' bodies." As 
they approached the house, the Duke darted from the boy, and 
entered by a different way. He called a servant, and put a 
sovereigfn into his hand, saying, " Give that to the boy who has 
brought the cow." The Duke returned to the avenue, and was 
rejoined by the boy. " Well, and how much did you get ? " said 
the Duke. " A shilling," said the boy ; " and there's the half o' 
it t' ye." " But you surely got more than a shilling," said the 
Duke. "No," said the boy, with the utmost earnestness, "as 
sure as death that's a' I got ; aH' d' ye not think it's a plenty ? " 
" I do not," said the Duke ; " there must be some mists^e ; and, 
as I am acquainted with the Duke, if you return, I think I can 
get you more." The boy consented, and they went back. The 
Duke rang the bell, and ordered all the servants to be assembled. 
" Now," said the Duke to the boy, " point me out the person that 
gave you tihe shilling." "It was that chap there with the 
apron," said the boy. pointing to the butler. The delinquent 
confessed, fell on his knees, and attempted an apology ; but the 
Duke, interrupting him, indignantly oi^ered him to give the boy 
the sovereign, and quit his service instantly. "Yon have lost," 
said the Di^, " your money, your situation, and your character, 
by your covetousness ; learn, henceforth, that honesty is the 
best policy." The boy by this time recognised his assistant in 
the person of the Duke ; and the Duke was so delighted with the 
sterling worth and honesty of the boy, that he ordered him to be 
sent to school, kept there, and provided for at his own expense. 

18—21. (18) saw, etc, see zix. 16. they . . off,« moved bj 
fear and awe, and the warning. (19) speak . . hear, they 
could endure the familiar sound of a human voice, but . . die,* 
Gk)d mercifully speaks to us by His Son. (20) fear not,' season- 
able encouragement from lips of authority, prove,^ test, Izy. 
fear . . faces, stimulated by this spectacle of His majesty and 
power, that . . not,* fear of God a preventive of gult. (21) 
and . . off, tremblingly obedient. Moses . . near,/ alao obedient 
to ^e Divine command. 

The giving of the law (v. 18). — Consider why God published 
His law in this manner. He did so— X. To impress the people 
with a fear of His majesty. IX. To show them the nature of that 
dispensation. III. To make them feel their need of a Mediator. 
Infer — 1. How thankful we should be for the Christian covenant; 
2. How careful we should be not to revert to the Jewish ; 3. How 
studiously we should cultivate the fear of God.^ 

Ihir and confidence, — St. Ambrose says that a Christian wife 
was on a joum^ with her heathen husband, when a terrifio 
thunderHatcnm arose, which overwhelmed the man with 
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His wife asked the cause. He replied, "Are not you afraid?" 
She answered, "No, not at all : for I know that it is the Yoice of 
my heavenly Father ; and shall a child be a&aid of a father's 
▼oioe 7 " The husband saw that his wife had what he had not ; 
and this led him to the adoption of Christianity. 

22 — 26. (22) talked . . heaven, giving you laws from 
heaven for lives on earth ; to make life on eartifi a preparation 
for life in heavea. (23) silver . . grold, the valne of t&e material 
cannot make an idol of the sonl's adoration. (24) an . . earth, 

(1) Sach an altar suited to the need of a wandering people ; 

(2) Prevented them having pride in the work of their hands. 
burnt-offerings, to effect reconciliation, peace-offerings, 
thanksgiving. (25) if . . stone,** stone in some places as easily 
obtainable as eairth in others, thou . . stone, i.e. carved, with 
ornamental devices to elate the pride or divert the attention of 
the worshipper. (26) neither, etc., "as the garments of the 
priests were long and flowing, their ascending a flight of steps 
might indecoronsly expose their persons."* 

The Gospel in Exodns. — From these words (v. 24) we learn — I. 
That Grod demands from His creature man reverent and intel- 
ligent worship. II. That such worship, to be acceptable to Gk)d, 
must always be associated with Divinely-appointed sacrifice. 
m. That such worship and sacrifice obtaon for man the best 
blessings of heaven.' 

Bobes of holiness. — ^When the saintly John Chrysostom came to 
his dying day, he asked the brethren to bring him some clean 
white robes. Throwing aside his soiled garments, he arrayed 
himself in white, and so awaited his coming Lordl He closed 
his remarkably pure life, exclaiming, " Glory be to God for all 
things that hapx)en 1 " 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST 

1 — 6. (1) judgments,' decisions of the civil law. (2) if . . 
servant, — (1) he being in debt,* or (2) having committed theft.« 
six . . serve/ in point of fact it was his labour for the time 
being, and not the man himself that was purchased, seventh . . 
nothing,' however short the time before that seventh year when 
his bondage commenced. (3) if . . married, etc., very diff. this 
fr. recent slave-laws. (4) if . . wife, she being a bondwoman 
her master's claim not lost by this gift, he . . himself, neither 
suffering wrong himself nor inflicting wrong on his wife, since 
both understood the conditions bef. they were married. (5) if . . 
say, it was for the servant and not for the master to decide. 
I . . children,^ his fetters were those of love and self-imposed. 
I . . free, his continued bondage should be his own voluntary 
act. (6) then . . judges,^ who shall be assured by the servant 
himself that he acts of his own free will, bore . . awl,* a 
common mark of slavery in the old times.< 

Hehrew slavery. — It was altogether different from modem 
slavery in— I. The circumstances under which it was entered, 
which were threefold. — 1. Gi^e (see xxii. 3) ; 2. Debt, or poverty ; 
3. Ck>nquest by war. II. The time during which it lasted. Not 
for life, but tUl the next Sabbatical year. III. The condition on 
which it was left or renewed. Provisions made for voluntary 
action of the bondman. 

VOL. I. u 



B4}. 149t 

dulgent; the 
Btern^ terrible.'*- 



rales 

respecting 

worship 

a De. xzTiL fi; 
Jo8h. viii 80, 31 ; 
I Oo. i. 17. 
h Bush. 
e F. W. Broum. 

"Everything 
holy is before 
what is anholy; 
guilt presup- 
poses innocence, 
not the reverse ; 
angels, bat not 
fallen ones, were 
created. Hence 
man does not 
properly rise to 
the highest, bat 
first sinks gra- 
dually down 
from it, and then 
afterwards rises 
again ; a child 
can never be con- 
Hidered too inno- 
cent and good." 
—meMer, 
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laws re- 
latin? to civil 
matters 

slaves 

a Ex. zxiv. 3, 4 ; 
De. iv. 14; vi.l. 

b Le. XXV. 89. 
c Ex. xxiL 3. 

(f De. XV. 12; Jer. 
xxxiv. 14; 1 Oo. 
vi. 20. 

« Ro. vL 17, 18 ; 
GaL V. 1. 
/De. XV. 16, 17. 

^De. xvi.l8; Ps. 
XV, 4. 

APs.xl. 6. 
i Xenophon, Anab. 
IILIZI; Plautus, 
Psmul. V. ii. 21 ; 
JuvencU, L 104; 
Plia. Cicero, C. 
26. 

Aul, old spell. =: 
awl. A.-S. tel, af, 
awd, or awul ; 
Gher. oMe. I( is 
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V. 



in the A 
of 16U. 

"Let tby ser- 
vants be such as 
thou mayest 
command, and 
entertain none 
about thee but 
yeomen to whom 

thou giTOBt 

wages; for those 
that will serve 
thee without thy 
hire will cost thee 
treble as much as 
fhey that know 
thy &re.*' — iSKr 
W. Roieigh, 
"We must truly 
serve those 
whom we appear 
to oommsad ; we 
mmt bear with 
their imperfec- 
tions, comet 
tttem with gen- 
tlmess and pa- 
tience, and lead 
iSaem in the way 
to heaven." — 
Findon. 
kOejftr, 

a Ne. V. 6. 

6 Mai. ii. 14, 15; 
De. xzL 14. 

e Ex. xdi. 17. 

d 1 Co. vii. 8, 6. 

e Ma. jiL. 8. 

"If idleness be 
the root of all 
evil, then matri- 
mony is good for 
something, for it 
sets many a poor 
woman to work." 
—^Vanbrugh. 

"He that hath 
wife and chil- 
dren hath given 
hostages to for- 
tune; for they 
are impediments 
to great enter- 
prises, either of 
virtue or mis- 
chief. Certainly 
wife and children 
are a kind of dis- 
ciple of humani- 
ty."— AKon. 

JHartaer^ 

murder and 

xnan- 

•laaghter 



Slavery the cause qf national decay. — ^Wlieii we zead Gibbon's 
eloquent and magTiifioent description of the Boman empiie under 
the mild BC^tre of the Antonines ; an empire comprebending the 
entire ciTiltted world of tiiafc day; foil of flourishing citieB, 
guarded at its frontLezs by those nnoonqnered legiens, oat of 
whose camps new cities sprang up ; intersected in eveiy direction 
by great and ahnost indestructible military roads, whilst its com- 
mercial nayy united all the coasts of the Mediterranean, and, 
from the Bed Sea, yiaited India; internally connected by a 
regular coast in the serrice of the government ; covered with the 
monuments which, even in their ruins, continue to excite tibe 
amazement of posterity, and witih schools for science and art, not 
only in Home and Italy, but in Spain, Granl, Greece, Africa, and 
Asia Minor; whose teachers were paid by the state, and en- 
couraged, rewarded, and valued to such a degree that Marcua 
Aurelius seems rather to have wished to be a scholastLc philosopher 
than an emperor ; — when this picture rises up in our imagination^ 
and we bear in mind the wonderful development oi the Boman 
law, and of all forms, judicial and administrative, it is difficult 
to conceive that we ccmtemplate a merely protracted decline; 
material prosperity, which is nevertheless partial and faUacious; 
mechanism with onJy external moving power ; an artificial forma- 
tion without life ; and a general unhealthiness of nund which 
the upper classes sustain with stoic indifference, whilst the masses 
sink deeper and deeper in degradation. Yet so it waa, and why? 
The majority in the ancient world were slaves.^ 

7—11. (7) sell . . maidBervant,* i.e. sell her services, com- 
pelled by poverty, she . . do, but on better terms. (8) if . . 
master,* lit. if she be evil in the eyes of her master, i.e. wanting 
in personal attractions, etc. who . . himself, the service being 
prob. entered on that condition, redeemed (1), by her f^er 
or kindred ; or (2) by entering the service of anotlier. (9) if . . 
son, etc.j^' i.e. shall treat her as a free person, giving her dowry, 
etc. (10) if . . wife, in addition to ^Is bondwoman, her . . 
diminish,' i.e. Bbe shall not in any sense suffer thereby. (11) 
three, see v. 10. then . . money ,« i.e. without compensation 
given to either her husband or his father. 

Duties to wives in the JSz^.— Though flesh meat is not wont to 
be eaten by these nations so frequently as with us in the West, 
or in such quantities, yet people of rank, who often have it in 
their repasts, are fond of it, and even those in lower life, when 
it can be procured. Our translation, then, does not express the 
spirit of &e Mosaic precept, relating ta the superinducing a 
second wife in the lifetime of the first, Exod. xxi. 10. ** fier 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage, shall he not 
diminish ;" in the original it is, her fleshy her raiment, ftc., mean- 
ing tliat he shordd not only afford her a sufficient quantity of 
food as before, but of the same quality. The feeding her with 
bread, with herbs, with milk, etc., in quantities not only sufficient 
to maintain life, but as much as numbers of poor people con- 
tented themselves with, would not do, if he took away the fleshy 
and others of the more agreeable articles of food he had before 
been wont to allow her/ 

12—14. (12) he . . man» deUberately. shall . . death,' 
punishment for wilful murder. (13) if . . wait,* pzemsditsliBg 
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afwawBTiation. but . . hand, aooidentally as we should say : case 
of znanBlaiightBr. then . . thee, the place diyinelj-appointed 
akme safe, whither . . flee,« until the case shall have been 
jndiciallj investigrated. (14) preeumptuouBly,'' proudly, with 
a high hand, to . . gr^ile, cn^ily killing him. thou . . altar ,« 
to wh. he nuky have fl^ for protection, that . . die, his inten- 
tion to kill being clearly established. 
TTie doom of the mierderor, — 
Think, timely think, on the last dreadful day, 
How you will tremble there, to stand exposed 
The foremost in the rank of guilty ghosts, 
That must be doom'd for murcler 1 think on murder ! 
That troop is placed apart from common crimes : 
The damn'd themselyes start wide, and shun ^hat band 
As far more black, and more forlorn than they. 
Tis terrible, it shakes, it staggers me ; 
I know this truth, but I repeU'd the thought. 
Sure there is none but fears a future state ; 
And when the most obdurate swear they do not. 
Their trenrt>ling hearts belie their boasting tongues./ 

15—17. [In addition to moider the three following crimes 
were punishable with death.] (15) that . . mother,* though 
he might not kill, shall . . aeath, how heinous, therefore, is 
the crime of the parricide. (16) he . . man,^ kidnapping (ill. 
by state of things on y^turfiMy ooasfc^ and among islands of 
Polynesia), and . . Mm, making a gain by a vile traffic : the 
slave-dealer, if . . hand, having Mken or bought him : the 
slave-holder, he . . death, i^very classed with murder. (17) 
he . . mother ,« repcoachingy disparaging : violation of filial 
duty and respect. 

Mespect for parents. — George Washington, wh«i quite young, 
was about to g^ to sea as a midshipman. Everything was in 
readiness. His trunk had been taken on board the boat ; and he 
went to bid his mother farewell, when he saw tears filling her 
eyes. Seeing her distress, he turned to the servant, and said, 
" Go and tell them to fetch my larunk back. I will not go away 
to break my mother's heart" His mother, struck with his deci- 
sion, said to him, " George, God has promised to bless the children 
that honour their parents ; and I bdieve He will bless you." 

18—21. (18) if . . together, in a quarrel, and . . bed, 
having received a severe personal injury. (19) walk . . Btaff, 
be clearly recovering, he . . <iiiit, free of the diarge and the 
punishment of murder or manslaughter, he . . time, shall pay 
what if in health he would haveeanied. and . . healed, defray 
the charges for medical attendance. (20) if . . rod,^ chastising 
for a fault, he . . hand, being brutally ill-treated, he . . 
punished, punishment pro^. detecmined by the judges. (21) if 
. . two, not beaten to death ; no intention to Mil. for . . 
money, the loss of wh. would be itMlf a punishment. 

Treatment (f eermnte^—Thosagh. the Israelitish master had the 
power of life and death, it has been alleged by some writers, that 
he seldom abused it ; for his interest obliged him to preserve his 
slave, who made a part of his riches. This is the reason of the 
law. That he should not be ponidied who had smitten a servant, 
if he continued alive a day car two after. He is his money, says 

u2 
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(f Oe. ix. IS, <; 
Lo. rxiv. 17; Nn. 
xxxv. 30, 31 ; Ha. 
xxvi. 62. 

b Nn. xzxy. 22— 
2o. 

e De. xlx. 3 ; Nu. 
xxxv. 10, 11 ; 
Josh. XX. 2; ISa. 
xxlv. 4, 9, 10, 17, 
18 ; Ma. x. 29, 30. 

d Nu. XV. 30; 
xxxv. 20. 

e De. xlx. 11, 12 ; 
1 Ei. ii. 28^34; 
He. X. 26. 

"Oar acts make 
or mar ns, — we 
are the children 
of our own 
deeds."- r.i7ii90. 

kidnapping 

a 1 TL i. 9. 

6De.xxiv.7;Ge. 
vii. 28. 



c Le. XX. 9; Pr. 
XX. 20; Ma. XV. 4; 
Mk. vii. 10. 

"I think it mnst 
somewhere be 
written that the 
virtues of mo- 
thers shall, oc- 
casionally, he 
visited on their 
children, as well 
as the sins of 
fatherD.*'-Z>iatou. 



accidental 
injuries and 
compen- 
sation 

aLe.xxv. 45,46; 
Eph. vL 9. 

'* It Is proper for 
everyone to con- 
sider, in the case 
of all men, that 
he who has not 
been a servant 
cannot become a 
praiseworthy 
master; and it 
is meet that w« 
should plume 
ourselves rather 
on acting* the 
put of a servp 
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properly than 
that of the mas- 
ter, first, towards 
the laws (for in 
this way we are 
servants of the 
gods), and next, 
towards our 
elders." — PMo, 

b Paxton, 



lex tallonis 

a Ex. zx. i. 80. 

b Le. xxiv. 20; 
De. xlz. 21 ; Ma. 
V. 38. 

c " This doth not 
mean, that if I 
put out another 
man's eye, there- 
fore I must lose 
my own (for what 
is he better for 
that ?) though 
this be common- 
ly received; but 
it means, I shall 
give him what 
satisfaction an 
eye shall be 
judged to be 
worth." — Selden. 
d Crvidcshank, 
e Milton. 

criminal 
carelessness 

vicious ox 

a Ge. ix. 5 ; Nu. 
XXXV. 31. 

Gore, A.-S., gar^ 

a spear. 

Wont, pa. p. Pf 
Old E. voTi, tfone, 
to dwell; A.-S., 
wunian, Ger., 
wohnen, to dwell ; 



Ice., 
torn. 



vam. cus- 



b Ma. XXV. 15; 
Zech. xi. 12; 
PhU. U. 7. 

''A little neglect 
may breed great 
mischief; for 
want of a nail 
the shoe was 
lost; for want of 
a shoe the horse 
was lost; and 
for want of a 
horse the rider 
VAs lost; being 



the lawgiver, to show that the loss of his prox)erty was deemed a 
snfficient punishment ; and it may be presumed, in this case, that 
the master only intended hi^ correction. But if the slave died 
under the strokes, it was to be supposed the master had a real 
desig^i to kill him, for which the law commanded him to be 
punished. But considerations of interest are too feeble a bamer 
to resist the impulse of passions, inflamed by the consciousness 
and exercise of absolute power over a fellow-mortal. The wise 
and beneyolefit restraints imposed upon a master of slaves, by the 
law of Moses, clearly prove that he very often abused his power, 
or was in extreme d^ger of doing so ; for laws are not made for 
the good, but for the evil-doer.* 

22 — 27. (22) and . . child, the wife of one interfering to 
part them. 80 . . hef) miscarriage, premature birth, yet . . 
follow, no fatal result to the woman, according . . hixn, he 
shall state the amount of compensation, he .. determine,' 
they shall assess the damages. (^23) if . . follow, etc.,, punish- 
ment shall follow as for man-slaying, or in proportion to the 
mischief done. (24, 25) eye . . eye,* lex talianis : or, law of 
like for like, prob. not so much retnbution as comx)en8ation.<' 
(26, 27) he . . eye'B Bake . . tooth's sake, i.e. he shall suffer 
punishment for his cruelty by the loss of his property. 

Slave-rights. — ^We have heard a slave argue for his emancipa- 
tion on the score of the accidental loss of an eye, in his master's 
service, from the recoil of a branch of a tree, and appeal to a 
traditionary law which entitles him to this compensation.<< 
God gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute ; that right we hold 
By His donation ; but man over man 
He made not lord ; such title to Himself 
Beservi^g, human left from human free.' 

28 — 82. (28) ox, domestic animal : responsibility of owner, 
gore, pierce, i.e. with the horn, then . . stoned, to induce 
carefulness in training and guarding of animals, his . . eaten, 
for the greater punishment of the owner, but . . quit, free 
from fine and punishment. (29) wont, accustomed, habituated, 
and . . owner, so that he knows the habit of his beast, he . . 
in, being reckless of consequences, but . . woman, wh. pru- 
dence might have prevented, ox . . stoned, to prevent further 
injuries, owner . . death, as an accomplice in the crime. (30) 
if . . money,* capital punishment being commuted for a fine, 
through lack of distinct evidence of carelessness. (31) son . • 
daughter, children under age. according^ . . him, i.e. aoo. to 
the principle of this law shall he be dealt with. (32) give .^ . 
silver,* as a penalty for carelessness and a compensation to their 
owner. 

Negligence. — ^Neglect is enough to ruin a man. A man who is 
in business need not commit forgery or robbery to ruin himBelf ; 
he has only to neglect his business, and his ruin is certain. A 
man who is lying on a bed of sickness need not cut his throat to 
destroy himself : he has only to neglect the means of restoration, 
and he will be ruined. A man floating in a. skiff above Niagara 
need not move an oar, or make an effort, to destroy himself ; he 
has only to neglect using the oar at the prox>er time, and he will 
certainly be carried over the cataract. Most of the calamities of 
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life are caused by simple neglect. Let no one infer that, because 
he is not a drunkard or an adulterer or a murderer, therefore he 
will be saved. Sudi an inference would be as irrational as it 
would be for a man to infer t^at, because he is not a murderer, 
his farm will produce a harvest ; or that, because he is not an 
adulterer, therefore his merchandise wiU take care of itself .'^ 

33—86. (33) pit . . it, being carelessly left open. (34) 
g^ve . . them.) the value of the living animal, and . . his, to 
whom the pit belonged. (35) then . . ox,* whose owner shall 
lose half the value, dead . . divide, i,e, the value of the hide, 
the flesh not being eaten. (36) he . . ox, to the owner of the ox 
killed, and . . own, i.e, a hide in the place of a living animal : 
a fine for carelessness. 

Garelessnegs (w. 33, 34). — Evils are wrought by want of 
thought, as well as by want of heart. I. Sin of him who leaves 
the pit open : a selfish and heedless disregard of the rights aud 
personal safety of others. Applj this not only to pits literally 
(as open trai>s, doors, etc.), but to professions and callings which 
are as pits. The gin-palace keeper should be compelled to write 
mp — " An open pit here." Keepers of brothels should be forced 
to have for their sign, " The way to the pit." II. FoUy of him 
who, knowing there are such pits in the world, walks into them 
with his eyes open. He is to be blamed, while the man who falls 
down a trap-door, in a dark passage, may be pitied. Learn : — 
There is a great, uncovered, bottomless pit, in the pathway of 
every traveller. 

Use your intellects. — In connection with this camp-illumina- 
tion, 1 received another first " impression," and a very useful 
lesson. The distance from the hotel was about two miles. I 
walked forward alone. The road was wide and well-frequented, 
but the over-shadowing trees and the absence of the moon 
rendered it very dark. Not wishing to be run over by the 
nnmerous vehicles driving to the camp, I took the footpath by 
the side, equally well-de&ied and well-frequented. I could not 
suspect any dajigex or any need of caution in. so public a 
thoroughfare. But suddenly I trod on nothing, and was falling 
f orwarcls into space. HappUy, I was soon arrested, and found 
myself in a deep, narrow trench. There was a rock which my 
forehead had brushed, and which might have brought my tour 
in America to a sudden termination. I was thankful to find no 
limb broken, though my right wrist gave me considerable pain. 
I scrambled up, and discovered that a trench was being made for 
laying down pipes, aud though cut along the public path, the 
Tvorkmen had gone away without taking any precaution what- 
ever to prevent x>assengers falling in. Within a few yards, I 
came to a sentry on duty, and told him of my mishap. " Umph !" 
** But should not a lamp be put there, or a railing ? " " Umph I " 
" But others may tumble too, and may possibly be killed I " 
" TJmph I " I felt I had discharged my duty, and went forward 
to the camp, where I was amused by the innocent frolics of the 
youths, and their lamps and bonfires. Next morning I found my 
^wrist swollen, and X had to carry my arm iu a sling for a week. 
At breakfast, I mentioned the circumstance to an American, 
'who inquired what ailed me. His remark was peculiar — " Oh, 
you Britishers, you've no intellects 1 " " Indeed," said I ; " pray, 
sir, what do you mean ?" " Why, in your country there would 
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OYortaken and 
slaiu by an. ene- 
my, all for want 
of care about a 
ho r se-s hoe 
naiV— Franklin, 
e Barnes. 

uncovered 
pit, etc. 
a Le. xvii. 1 — 6. 
'* Every man has 
something to do 
which he neg- 
lects, every 
man has faults 
to conquer which 
he delays to 
combat*' — John- 
son. 

*'Let ns do our 
duty in our shop 
or our kitchen, 
the market, the 
street, the office, 
the school, che 
home, just as 
faithfully as if 
we stood in the 
front rank of 
some great bat- 
tle, and we knew 
that victory for 
mankind de- 
pended on our 
bravery,strength 
and skill. When 
we do that the 
humblest of us 
will be serving 
in that great 
army which 
achieyes the 
welfare of the 
world." — Theo. 
Parker. 

"Aristotle has 
said that man is 
by nature a social 
animal, and, he 
might have 
added, a selfish 
one too. Hero- 
ism, self-denial, 
and magnani- 
mity in all in- 
stances, where 
they do not 
spring from a 
principle of re- 
ligion, are bat 
splendid altars 
on which we 
sacrifice one 
kind of self-love 
to another." — 
Colton. 

** Confidence in 
one's self is the 
chief nurse of 
magnanimit- 
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which confi- 
dence, notwiih- 
stuidiDg, doUi 
not leave the 
owe of neces- 
aary fomlture 
for it ; and 
therefore, of all 
the G-recianB, 
Homer doth ever 
make Achilles 
the best armed." 
—air P. Sidney, 

h N. Haa, LL.B. 
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theft, house- 
breaking 

a 3 Sa. zii. 6 ; 
La. xix. 8. 

ft Pr. vl. ao, 81. 

"The flret step 
towards great- 
ness is to be 
honest, says the 
proverb; but the 
proverb fails to 
state the case 
strong enough. 
Honesty is not 
only ' the flrat 
step towards 
greatness' — ^It is 
greatness itself." 
— £ovt€. 

cMcntaigne, 



trespass 

'*That which Is 
won ill will never 
wear well, for 
there is a curse 
attends it, which 
will waste it; and 
the same corrupt 
dispositions 
which incline 
men to the sin- 
ful ways of get- 
ting will incline 
them to the like 
sinful ways of 
spending." •— M. 
Henry, 
a Harmtr, 



thinffs put in 
trust 



ciDe. 
ziz.10. 



2 Ch. 



have beeu a lamp and a raiL" ** Just so/' I answered, ** and that, 
I think, is a proof that we have inteUects." *' You don*t see what 
I mean : you don't itse joxa inteUects. Why, if such a thing 
were to happen in your ooontiy, I guesB you*d l»ing an action 
against the man who left the road like that. You*ll get no damages 
in this country, I'll tell you. In your country, if a man asks me to 
go down a mine with him, I go at onoe without question. But if 
asked to do so here, I first look at the basket, and the rope, and 
the engine, uid see that all's right before I trust my life to 
him. In your country th^ take oare of you without your having 
to take care of yourself. In this country you must use your 
intellect, sir ! T^e my adyioe — ^use your intelleot ! "* 



CHAPTER THE TfFENTYSECOND. 

1 — 4. (1) five . . sheep,* greater restitution for an ox, bee. of 
its greater value ; used in ploughing, etc. (2) thief . . up, lit,, 
^gguig through, burglary, be . . die, justifiable homicide. 
(3) sun . . him, dayl^ht ; the burglar visible, his intention 
perceived, there . . him, under sud^ conditions killing would 
be murder, for . . restitution, the burglar recognised might 
be punished, then . . theft, t.«., he might have been sold. (4) 
theft, thing stolen, alive, if deady see v. 1. he . . double,* 
punishment for his intended crime. 

An exceptional inode of making restitution, — ^I have taken 
notice of several in my time, who, convinced by their consciences 
of unjustly detaining the goods of another, have endeavoured to 
make amends by their will, and after their decease ; but they had 
as well do nothing as delude Ihemselves both in taking so much 
time in so pressing an afEair, and also in going about to repair an 
injury with so little demonstration of resentment and concern. 
They owe over and above something of their own ; and by how 
much their payment is more strict and incommodious to them- 
selves, by so much is their restitution more perfect, just, and 
meritorious ; for a penitency requires penance.^ 

6, 6. (5) cause . . eaten, case of trespass, shall . . beast, 
etc., case of fraud or carelessness, restitution, compensation. 
(6) kindleth . . restitution, punishment for carelessness. 

Cattle in vineyards. — Chandler observes (Travels in Asia- 
Minor), that the tame cattle were very fond of vine leaves, and 
were permitted to eat them in the autumn. ** We remarked,'' he 
says, " about Smyrna, the leaves were decayed, or stripped by the 
camels and herds of goats, which are admitted to browse after 
the vintage." If those animals are so fond of vine leaves, it is 
no wonder that Moses, by an express law, forbad a man's causing 
another man's vineyard to be eaten by putting in his beast. The 
turning any of them in before the fruit was gathered, must have 
occasioned much mischief ; and even after it must have been an 
injury, as it would have been eating up another's feed.' 

7 — 18, (7) thief . . double, the custodian being absolved fir. 
blame. (8) master . . house, in such oase open to sospidon. 
whether . . goods, the depositary being put upon his oath. 
(9) whom . . neighbour ,« (1) he who, professing to have lott^ 
shall have unjustly accused another of finding and retaining. 
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shall make compensation for l^e unjust aoonsation ; (2) he who 
had f cmnd and zetained a nuasing artiole ahall oomiMOBate its 
owner. ^ (10) man . . it, there Imng no witneas. (11) oath,^ 
^., see T. 8. (12) if . . him, the thief being* foond. he . . 
tliaraof,« fr. the fine imxxMed on the thief. (13) let . . wit- 
HAfls, proof, eridenee. he . . torn, having been zeaaonaUy 
Tjgilant. 

TSardy rettitution. — As a gentleman in London entered his 
honae, he f onnd a well-dresfled female sitting on the stairs, who 
ifetked pardon for the liberty she had tsbken, sajring, that, hearing 
ihe uiarm of a mad dog, she had taken refoge in his house. On 
hearing her stoiy, he gave her some refresluueut ; and she left, 
thanking him for his civility. In the evening, his lady missed 
her gold watch ; and it was ooncluded the female was the thief. 
Fifteen years aftarwazds, the watch was retained, with a note 
from this woman, saying, Ihe Gospel had changed her heart, and 
tke desired to return the watoh to its rightful owner. 

14, 15. (14) owner . . it,** the borrower is the responsible 
keeper. (15) owner . . it, and therefore its custodian, hired . . 
hire, x.«., for a price agreed upon. 

The honest cahman.— One day, while he was Chancellor, Lord 
EMon took a hackney coach to convey him from Downing-street, 
where he had been attending a Cabinet, to his own residence. 
Having a pressing appointment, he alighted hastily from the 
vehicle, leaving papers containing important Government secrets 
behind him. Some hours after, the driver discovered the pack- 
ages, and took them to Hamilton-place unopened, when his loid- 
c£ip desired to see the coachman, and, after a liiort interview, 
told him to call again. The man called again, and was then 
informed that he was no longer a servant, but the owner of a 
hacdmey coach, which his lordiahip had in the meantime given 
directions to be purchased, and presented to him, together with 
three horses, as a reward for his honour and promptitude. 

16, 17. (16) entice, by persuading blandishments ; false pro- 
mises ; case of seductioii. endow . . wife,' marriage as a repa- 
ration for the wrong. (17) father . . refuse, wh. even in sudi 
cases he might, for various reasons, according^ . . virgins,^ 
and suited to heir station in life. 

IbmptatUnu to meontinenee, — In his solitary Hf e, St. Benedict 
underwent many temptations ; and he relates that, on one ooca- 
si<m, the recollection of a beautiful woman whom he had seen at 
Borne took such possession of his imagination as aJmost to over- 
power his virtue ; so that he was on the point of rushing from 
his solitude to seek that face and form which haunted his morbid 
6uicy, and disturbed his dreams. He believed that this assault 
upon his constancy could only come from the enemy of mankind . 
In a crisis of these distracted desires, he rushed from his cave, 
and flung himself into a thicket of briars and nettles, in which 
he rolled himself until the blood flowed. Thereupon the fiends 
IdFt him ; and he was never assailed by the same temptation.^ 

18—21. (18) witch,* one who invoked the aid of super- 
natural powers other than Divine (em. for evil jrarposes) and 
tiuraeby rebelled against God. (19) whosoever,^ etc^ a crime 
of almost inconoeivable magnitude, to wh. the Ganaanites were 
addicted. (20) he . . god,« paying Divine homage to an idol. 
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6 1 EL iL 41; H«. 
vi.l6. 



cQe. 



39. 



"I hftve known 
a vast qmntity 
of Boneense 
talked about bad 
men not looking 
yon in the face. 
Don*t tnut that 
conyentional 
idea. Dishonestgr 
will stare honesty 
out of count^ 
nance any day in 
the week if there 
is anything to be 
gotbyit'*-^kftatt. 



things 
borrowed 

a 2 KL tL 5. 



•• It efaoold 
that indolenoe it- 
aelf would incUne 
a person to be 
honest, as it re- 
quires infinitely 
greater pains and 
contrivance to be 
a knave.**— iSAm- 
ftoM. 

^ Bich honeity 
dwells like a 
miser in a poor 
house, as your 
pearl in your 
foul oyster."— 
jSAotetpcore. 

■ednotioa 

a De. rdi. 89. 

b Ge. xzxiv. 12. 

''Thepleasaatest 
part of a man's 
life is generally 
that which 
passes in court- 
ship, provided 
his passion be 
sincere, and the 
party beloved 
kind with dis- 
cretion. Love, 
desire, hope, all 
the pleasingemo- 
tions of the soul, 
rise in the pur- 

c Mrs. Jameum. 

witchcraft, 
etc. 

a Le. xix. 20, 31, 
XX. 27; I>e.xvili. 
10, 11; 1 Bft. 
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ixTiltlTi; Gal 
▼. 19, 30; Be. 
zziilA. 



ftLe. 
28, 



XTiii 
15. 



20— 



cDe. xilt 1— 16; 
1 Co. xtL 23. 

dEz. xxUi. 9; 
Xe. six. 88, xzv. 
8ff; De. z. 19; 
Jer. TiL 6; 7; 
Zech. tU. 10; 
llAl. ill. $. 

"SuperstitioQ, 
that horrid in- 
cubus which 
dwelt in dark- 
nesa. shonning 
ihe light, With all 
its racks, and 
poison chalices, 
and foul sleeping- 
draughts, is pass- 
ing away with- 
out return. Beli- 
gion cannot pass 
away. The burn- 
ing of a little 
straw may hide 
the stars of the 
sky; but the stars 
are there, and 
will reappear.**— 
CarlpU. 

**Look how the 
world's poor 
people are 
amazed at appa- 
ritions, signs, and 
prodigies.*'— 
Snaiespeare. 

€ Haydn. 

/SirW, Scott. 



widows and 
orphans 

a De. X. 18, 
xxiv. 17, 18, 
xxvil. 19; Is. L 
17,23,x.2;Ez»k. 
xxil. 7 ; Ps. xciv. 
6—10; Jas.i. 27. 

b Job xxxiv. 28 ; 
Ps. xviii. 6, cxlv. 
19; Ja8.Y.4; Lu. 
xviii. 7. 

e Job XX. 28 ; Ps. 
Ixix. 24, cix. 9; 
Lam. V. 8. 



save . . only, the sole object of trae worship, he . . destrojed, 
Heb. yohorau, anathematised. (21) vex,<( a^ct, distress, for 
. . Egypt, the past should teach compassion. 

Cmlity to strangers (r. 21). — I. Whence it should arise. From — 

I. Proper human feelings ; 2. A desire to make those who aie 
away &om home feel at home ; 3. The consideration of what we 
may be, if not of what we haye been (as case of Israel in Egypt). 

II. Opportunities for its exercise— 1. Kindness to servants- 
stranger within thy gates; 2. Kindness to strange visitozs to 
GkxL's house ; 3. Kindness to travellers, showing tiiem the best 
way to their destination; 4. Children to be kind to stnnge 
scholars ; 5. Kindness to new neighbours. 

Witchcraft. — ^The punishment of witchcraft was comma!ided 
in the Jewish law, B.C. 1491, — '* Thou shalt not suffer a witc!i to 
live." Saul, after banishing or condemning witchcraft, incurred 
the wrath of God by consulting the witch of Endor, 1056 b.g. 
But it must be recoUected that God was then the real King cf 
Israel, and manifested His will to His people visibly. Bp. 
Hutchinson's important historical Essay on Witchcraft was 
published in 1718. The Church of Bome subjected persons sub- 
pected of the crime to the most cruel torments. Pope Innocent 
VIII. issued a superstitious buU against witchcraft in 1484. In 
tens of thousands of cases the victims, often innocent, were 
burned aUve, whilst others were drowned by the test applied ; for 
if, on being thrown into a pond, they did not sink, they were 
presumed to be witches, and either killed on the spot, or reserved 
for burning at the stake.' Many learned men have affirmed, that 
in this remarkable passage the Hebrew word Chasaph means 
nothing more than poisoner, although, like the word veneji>cus^ 
by which it is rendered in the Latin version of the iSeptuagint, 
other learned men contend that it hath the meaning of a witch 
also, and may be understood as denoting a i)er6on who pretended 
to hurt his or her neighbours in life, limb, or goods, either by 
noxious potions, by charms, or similar mystical means. In this 
particular the witdies of Scripture had probably some re- 
semblance to those of ancient Europe, who, sJthough their skdll 
and power might be safely despised, as long as they confined 
themselves to their charms and spells, were very apt to eke out 
their capacity of mischief by the use of actual poison, so that the 
epithets of sorceress and poisoner were almost synonymous. This 
is known to have been the case in many of those darker iniquities, 
which bear as their characteristic something connected with 
hidden and prohibited arts/ 

22 — ^24. (22) widow . . c]iild,<> taking advantage of their weak 
and friendless state. (23) I . . cry,^ in the place of the earthly 
husband and father. (24) wives . . fatherless,'' therefore treat 
widows and orphans as you would have others treat your survivors. 

Adaption of orphans. — ^A sergeant and his wife in India, having 
no children, adopted first an orphan babe, then a little native 
child left uncared for. Afterwards, two orphans more were 
added to their family, making four in all. The regiment was 
ordered to march about two hundred miles. " What will yon do 
now with your adopted family ? " asked a lady of the sergeant's 
wife. "You will have to leave them behmd." — "Leave my 
children !" said this noble-hearted woman. " No, never 1 They 
shall all go wiUi us : we could not part with one of them." 
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25^27. (25) My . . thee, God cares for the poor, usurer, 
one who ta^:es an exorbitant interest, neither . . usury," 
money for the lue of the loan. (26) take . . pledge/ for loan 
of money or provisions, thou shalt, etc., even though the loan 
be not repaid. (27) wherein . . sleep P to this day the poor 
often sleep wrapx)ed simply in the clothes they wear by day. 
that . . he£u:,« etc., I will avenge the i)oor. 

Sleeping in day -clothes in Africa, — In all parts of Sonthem 
Africa, the skin cloak is the covering of males and females by 
day, and that in which they sleep by night : they have no other 
bed-clothes. The Hottentot doak is composed of sheep skins, 
retaining the wool on the inside of it, in which he sleeps com- 
fortably nnder a bush or tree wherever he goes. Deprive him of 
that covering, and he would find himself most uncomfortably 
phu^d. It would be a cruel act. The nations farther in the 
interior, have cloaks made from hides of oxen or cows, which 
they have a method of rendering soft and pliable, and use exactly 
for the same purposes as the others, viz., for clothing and for 
sleeping in. The Israelites sleeping in t^e wilderness in this 
simple manner, would be always ready to remove when the 
trumpet intimated the moving of the pillar of fire ; like the dogs 
when tiiey shook themselves, they might be said to be dressed 
and ready to march. The G^ who gave such a humane, con- 
siderate law to the Israelites, might well be called a gracious 
God.d 

28—81. (28) grods,* Heb. eloUm, either (1) God;* or (2) the 
deities of other nations ; « or (3) chief -rulers, curse , ** vilify, speak 
evil of. (29) first,' thy fulness, i,e, fully ripe fruits, liquors, 
lit. tear, i.e, wine and oil wh. distil as tears, firstborn . . Me,-^ 
see xiii. 2. (30) seven . . daxn,^ this prob. for the mother s 
sake. (31) neither , . field,^ even by their diet as well as 
higher things they were to be distinguished from all things. 

The first ripe fruits (v. 29).— Notice — I. The signs of tiie ripe 
fruits fit for God and heaven. 1. Fulness; 2. Colour; 3. 
Fragrance ; 4. Tenderness and softness. II. How they become 
such. 1. They must be planted in suitable soil ; 2. There must 
be spiritual cultivation ; 3. They must have heavenly sunshine ; 
4. There must be rain and dew. Conclusion — (1) The harvest is 
approaching ; (2) Are we becoming fit for the gamer ? (3) Learn 
the necessi^of constant self-examination ; (4) Some fruits ripen 
very early.* 

The temper of the mind sho7vn "by .^ra#i^w<f p.— Gratitude is a 
temper of mind which denotes a desire of acknowledging the 
receipt of a benefit. The mind which does not so feel is not as 
it ought to be. When the Apostle Paul says of the heathen, 
*' Nei&er were they thankful," he seems to stamp the sin of in- 
gratitude as peculiarly odious. But, like every other grace which 
is required of us, virtuous gratitude depends, in pturt, on right 
views, A right view of benefits received, of the source from 
whence they flow, and of our own demerit, has a direct tendency 
to excite gratitude ; and while the mind is influenced by sovereigfn 
grace, this will be the pleasing effect. The devout Christian 
surveys the sovereign benevolence of the Creator in every person, 
in every object, in every quality, and in every event. Sovereign 
benevolence forces itself on every sense, and pervades his grateful 
heart. And then, when he extends his views to a future state, 
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pledares, 
usury 

a Le. xxY. 86, 37; 
De. zxili. 1», 20; 
No. V. 7 ; Pa. xv. 
6 ; Ezek. xyiii. 
8,9. 

Usury, a nsirg, 
interest paid for 
use of money ; 
Lat. tttura — utor^ 
tMiM, to nse. Sea 
also B.M., N.T., 
i. 193. 

&De. xxlT. 6, 12, 
18. 17. 

c Ex. xxxlv. 6 ; 2 
Oh. XXX. 9; Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 15. 

d African JAght. 



reverence, 
grratitudet 
holiness 

aPs. bcxxiL 6; 
Jo. X. 34; Ac. 
xxili. 5. 

bD9 Wette, Keil, 
tic, 

e JouphtUf Ant. 
iv. 8, 10. 

dJude 8; Feci. 
X. 20; Bo. xiii. 4; 
TI. lii. 1. 

ePr. liL 9, 10; 
£x.xxiil. 16, 19; 
Mai. iiL 10. 

/Ex. xxxiv. 19. 

0rLe. xxii. 27; 
De. XV. 19. 

h Ezek. xliv. 31 ; 
Le. xxiL 8; Ezek. 
iv. 14 

i Dr. Bums* 

*' Now, it was 
well said, who- 
ever said it, 
'That he who 
bath the loan of 
money has not 
repaid It, and ho 
who has repaid 
has not the loon ; 
bat be who has 
acknowledged a 
kindness has it 
Btil], and ho who 
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has a fedlng of 
it has raquited 
it."— Ciearo. 

JtDr.E. WilNaau. 
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fiftlBe reports, 
evilfiMh- 
iona, oom- 
paABionate 



aEz. xz.l6;Iie. 
xiz.16; Ez.zxiiL 
7 ; Ph. cL 5. 

b Pr. zxiv. 28 ; z. 
18 ; Ma. zzyL 69 
—61; Ps. xzxv. 
11 ; Ac. vi. 11, 
18; Eph. iv. 25. 

c Pr. 1. 10, 15 ; Iv. 
14, 15; Ma. viL 
18; Jobzxzi.34; 
Ma. zxyii. 24— 
26 ; Mk. XV. 15 ; 
Ao. zziv. 27. 

d 8pk. Comm. 

e De. 1. 17; Ps. 
IzzU. 2; Le. ziz. 
15. 

"He that easily 
belieyes romoarB 
has the principle 
within him to 
angment rn- 
monrs. It is 
strange to see the 
ravenous appe- 
tite with which 
some devonrers 
of character and 
happiness fix 
npon the sides of 
the innocent ^nd 
nnfortmiate." — 
Jme Porter. 

/Dr,J,R.Becard. 



treatment of 
enemies, 
Jnstioe to the 
poor, love of 
truth 

aTrapp. 
dPr.zziv.17,18; 
zzv. 21, 22; Ma. 
V. 48—45. 

eBo.ziL19— 21; 
lTh.v.l6. 
d De. zzviL 19; 
Is. z. 1, 2; EccL 



and contemplates the operationfi of grace — eoyeieign^ distingxiiBh- 
ing, efficaciotiB grace — ^he is melted into roTerential awe and 
gntefnl praise, and exclaims, " Why me, Lord I " €rl<»7, erer- 
lasting gloiy to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb 
of God tiiat was slain, who hath redeemed us to God by His blood, 
and hath given ns the earnest of His own inheritance.* 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

1 — 3. (1) not . . report,' rather not take it up, repeat, or cir- 
culate it. put . . witness,* not take part in ploto, conspira- 
cies, etc. (2) thou . . evil, ete.,^ lit., thou shalt not follow the 
many to do evil ; neitibier shalt thou bear witness in a cause so as to 
incline after the many to peryert justice,'' i.e., do not pursue a 
wrong thing bee. many others do. (3) countenance . . cause,' 
ix., simply bee. he is iwor. 

Ibllming the multitfide (v. 2). — ^I. Explain the nature of Ihe 
text. 1. It is assumed that the multitude do evil ; 2. It is im- 
plied that we are in dang^ of copying their example. II. XJige 
reasons to induce to its obseiryation. The multitude is a guide, 
that is — 1. Unlawful and unconstituted ; 2. Bad ; 3. Dishonour- 
able; 4. Unprofitable; 6. Daoigerous. III. ImjMirt advice for 
the direction of those who wish to escafM the ensnaring wUes of 
the multitude. 1. Gret your minds deeply impressed with the 
awf ulness of your situation ; 2. Seek the regenerating g^raoe of 
God ; 3. Guard against the seductive influence of the multitude ; 
4. Follow the happy few who strive to do good. 

Ancient oathx, — Other beings beside God are sometimes added 
to the form of an oath. EUjah said to Elisha, " As the Ixad 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth." The party addressed is frequently 
sworn by, especially if a prince : " As &y soul liveth, my lord, 
I am the woman," ete. (1 Sa. i. 26 ; xvii. 56). The'iHebrews, as 
well as the Egyptians, swore also by the heaid or the life of an 
absent as well as a present prince : " By the life of Pharaoh " 
CGe. xlii. 15). Hanway says that the most sacred oath among 
the Persians is, " by the king's head." Aben Ezra asserte that in 
his time (a.d. 1170) this oa& was common in Eg^ypt under the 
caliphs. Death was the penalty of perjury. The oath-taker 
swore sometimes by his own head (Mat. v. 36), or by some pre- 
cious part of his body, as the eyes ; sometimes, but only in the 
case of the latter Jews, by the earth, the heaven, and the snn, as 
well as by angels ; by the Temple (Mat. xxiii 16), and even by 
parte of the Temple. They also swore by Jerusalem, as the ho^ 
city (Mat. v. 35)y 

4 — 7. (4) meet .. astray, "how much more his BonL"' 
surely . . again,* thus do good to an enemy. (5) wouldest . . 
him, as the first motion of a resentful spirit, thou . . him,' 
conquering thyself. (6) wrest, pervert, judgment, awaid. 
favourable decision, thy . . cause,^ ccmip. with v. 3. Le., do 
not favour him if wrong, nor be adverse if right. (7) keep . * 
matter, do not countenance it by word or deed« innoeent . . 
not/ however {wwerf ul their oppressors. 

The example of Euclid, — Euclid, a disciple of Socrates, havinir 
offended hiBl)rother, the brother cried out in a rage, '* Letme die. 
if I am not revenged on you one Ume or other : " to whom SncUd 
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replied, "And let me die, if I do not soften yon by my kind- 
' nessee, and make yon loYe me as well as ever." What a reproof 
to nnf oigiying professors of Christianity. Arutides in judgment. 
— Aristides being judge between two priTate persons, one of them 
declared that his adversary had greatly injured Aristides. " Re- 
late rather, good friend," said he, interrupting him, " what wrong 
he hath done to thee, for it is thy cause, not mine, that I now sit 
judge of." 

8—13. (8) gifty^ as a bribe. thA . . wise, to that wh. is just 
and true, perverteth . . righteous,^ so bringing courts of 
justice into contempt. (9) alao, ete.y<^ *ee zzii. 21. (10) six . . 
laiid,<< etc., fr. yr. to yr. (11) seventh. . . still, first mention 
of sabbatical yr. that . . eat,' whence it seems that the poor 
might then cultiyate the land as their own. (12) six days 9-^ 
ttc., fee XX. 8, 9. (13) all . . yoa, each one of these Divine 
precepts, circumspect, # self-resteained. znention . . gods, 
^., either in blessing or cursing, that unnamed they may be 
forgotten. 

The Sabbat/i, and Juw to keep it (y. 12). — I. The object of the 
seventh day Sabbath is rest This is shown by— 1. The name by 
wMch the day is called ; 2. The reascm assigned by Moses for its 
appointment ; S. The commandments by which it has been con- 
fimed; 4. The Divine prohibitions by which it is defended; 
5< The inclusion of cattle in the commandments concerning it ; 
6. The punishments which, in Scripture, are threatened and 
Tisited on work on that day ; 7. The ooimectLon of the idea of rest 
with it throughout l^e Bible; 8. The definition which Christ 
gives of its object. II. The intended efEect of Sabbath rest is 
refreshment. Therefore, the day must not be spent — 1. In sleep ; 
2. In listless thought ; 3. In entire solitude, or the opposite ; 
4. Unreligiously.* 

I)fP€s 0/ the Sabbath,— ^taUoDS on the line of your journey are 
not your journey's end ; but each one brings you nearer. 
A haven is not home ; but it is a place of quiet and rest where 
the rough waves are stayed. A garden is a piece of common 
land, and yet it has ceased to be common land : it is an effort to 
i^gain paradise. A bud is not a flower ; but it is the promise of 
a flower. Such are the IxHrd's Days. The world's week tempts 
Jon to sell your soul to l^e flesh and the world. " The Lord's 
I)aj" calls you to remembrance, and begs you rather to sacrifice 
earth to heaven and time to eternity than heaven to earth and 
eternity to time. The six days not only chain you as captives of 
the earth, but do their best to keep the prison doors shut, that 
you may forget the way out. " The Lord's Day" sets before you 
an open door. Samson has carried the gates away. " The Lord's 
Day*' summons you to the threshold of your house of bondage to 
look forth into immortality, — your iminortality. The true Lord's 
Day is the eternal life ; but a type of it is given to you on earth, 
that you may be refreshed in the body with the anticipation of 
the great freedom wherewith the Lord will make you free.* 

14—19. (14) feast," religious festival. (16) feast . . bread,'' 
ete.^ see xii. 15 ff. (16) and . . harvest, or feast of weeks ob- 
served 60 days after waving the sheaf of firstfruits, hence called 
Penteeogt^=&i.e fiftieth, and . . ingathering,' on 15th day of 
7th month. (17) mi^es . . Lord, in humble acknowledgment 
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"Judges and 
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been bought for 
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*' Petitions, not 
sweetened with 
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received, are 
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9er., 

"And sell the 
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Le.xzm.10: ^e- 
xyl. 18. 

d £z. xzziv. 23 ; 
Le. ii. U; De. 
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€ Btuh. 

"When in our 
d&ys Bellglon is 
made a political 
engine, Bhe ez- 
poBes henelf to 
having her 
sacred character 
forgotten. The 
moat tolerant be- 
come intolerant 
towards her. 
Belieyers who 
believe some- 
thing else besides 
what she teaches, 
retaliate by at- 
tacking her in 
the very sanc- 
tuary itself." — 
Beranger. 
'*He who pos- 
sesses religion 
finds a provi- 
dence not more 
tmly in the his- 
tory of the world 
than in his own 
family history ; 
the rainbow, 
which hangs a 
glistening circle 
in the heights of 
heaven, is also 
formed by the 
same snn in the 
dewdrop of a 
lowly flower." — 
Richter, 
fBurder, 

promised 
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preser- 
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of Him as their great Master and King. (18) thou . . bread, 
etc.yf ref. to mode of keeping the Pasaover, see zii. 8. (19) first- 
fniits . . Gk>d, in acknowleidgment of Him as tiie great Land- 
owner, kid . . milky i^, ** during the period necessary for its 
own nutrition and the ease of its dam,"« see xxii. 30. 

All the males before the Lord. — ^To those that may wonder how 
Jerusalem could receive such multitudes, as were obliged by the 
Jewish law to attend there three times a year, and as we know 
did sometimes actually appear in it, I would recite the acconnt 
that Pitts gives of Mecca, the sacred city of the Mohammedans, 
and the number he found collected together there, for the cele- 
bration of their religions solemnities, in the close of the 17th 
century. This city, he tells us, he thought he might safely say. 
had not one thousand families in it of constant i^iabitants, and 
the buildings very mean and ordinary. That four caravans arrive 
there every year, with great numbers of people in each, and the 
Mohammedans say, there meet not fewer than sevenl^ thousand 
souls at these solemnities ; and that though he could not think 
the number quite so large, yet that it is very gpreat. How such 
numbers of people, with their beasts, could be lodged and enter- 
tained in such a little town as Mecca, is a question he thus 
answers. '* As for house-room, the inhabitants do straiten them- 
selves very much, in order at this time to make their market. 
As for sudi as come last, after the town is filled, they pitch their 
tents without the town, and there abide until they remove towards 
home. As for provision, they all bring sufficient with them, 
except it be of flesh, which they may have at Mecca ; but all 
other provisions, as butter, honey, oil, olives, rice, biscuit, etc.. 
they bring with them, as much as will last through the wilder- 
ness, forward and backward, as well as the time they stay at 
Mecca ; and so for their camels they bring store of provender, etc.. 
with them." The number of Jews that assembled at Jem«dem 
at their passover was much greater ; but had not Jerusalem been 
a much larger city than Mecca is, as in truth it was, yet the 
present Mohammedan practice of abiding under tents, and carry- 
ing their provisions and bedding with them, will easily explain 
how they might be accommodated.-^ 

20 — 25., (20) send . . thee," visible x>re8ence of Jehovah. 
keep . . way, Divine protection, bring . . place, Divine guid- 
ance, prepared place for a prepared x)eople. (21) beware . . 
Him, fear Him. obey,^ proof of fear, provoke . . not,' by 
disobedience, ke . . transgresBione,'' wilful sins after re- 
peated warnings, for . . Him,< the name of a jealous God of 
truth. (22) if . . speak, and be universally obedient, then) 
etc., I will be practically thy friend and helx)er. (23) bring . . 
Amorites,/ etc., i.e. under the land now occupied by these 
nations, and . . off, as I have said ; when their iniquity is fnU. 
(24) not . . gods ,9 adopt their religion, nor . . tkem, submit 
to their rule, nor . . works, ^ imitate their customs. (25) 
bless . . water,' make the simplest fare more nourishing 
than choicest dainties, take . . thee,* health a special Divine 
blessing. 

The Saviour's guidance (w. 20, 21).— Let us consider— I. The 
gracious purpose of Qod as revealed in the text : " I send an 
angel before thee," etc, 1. The nature of that Divine mes- 
senger : it was Chzist ; 2. The object of His guidance : " to keep 
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thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place whioh I have 
prepared." II. The oaation given, in connection with the pro> 
mise : " beware of Him," etc. They were— 1. To look up to Him 
with awe : 2. To live holy lives, lest they provoked Him ; 3. To 
obey Him in everything. Urns was their path to be blessed.' 

Motioe in oheMenoe. — ^Nothing can be love to God which does 
not shape itself into obedience. We remember the anecdote of 
the Roman commander who forbade an engagement with the 
enemy, and the first transgressor against whose prohibition was 
his son. He accepted the challenge of the leader of the other 
host, met, slew, spoiled him ; and then, in triumphant feeling, 
carried the spoils to his father's tent. But the Roman father 
lefosed to recognise the instinct which prompted this, as deserv- 
ing of the name of love. Disobedience contradicted it, and 
deserved death.** 

26 — 33. (26) number . . falfil,« promise of long life 
including freedom from accident and sickness. (27) send . . 
thee,^ &eir march to be preceded by a x)anic, arising from 
reports of their numbers, strengfth, and prowess, backs, lit. 
necks, i,e, they shall be easily suMued. (28) hornets/ perhaps 
used figuratively for discouragements.^* (29) drive . . year, as 
they perh. would wish, lest, etc., giving reasons for that wh. 
not understood might discourage t^em. (30) little . . thee,' 
for abdve reasons, and discipline of patience and perseverance. 
(31) unto . . Philistines, i.e, the Mediterranean, desert, the 
Arabian, river,/ the Euphrates. (32) thou shalt, etc.^n 
*tie V. 24. (33) lest . . Me,^ corrupting power of evil. 

Progressive sanctijication (v. 30). — ^Hie words of the text may 
be considered as relating to the progress of the Church now. 
We here have — I. A gracious promise, on God's part, to those 
who are now His true Israel, and who Took for a better possession 
than the earthly Canaan. II. An admirable criterion by which 
to discover the sincerity of our profession ; and our progress in 
it. III. A warning that the work of sanctification must be 
gradual. God does not give us a rapid victory over our sins. — 
1. In order to keep us humble ; 2. To incite us to prayer, watch- 
fulness, and exertion ; 3. To increase our desires after that land 
where x)eace and purity reig^ for ever. lY. A guarantee of future 
victory, though it may be progressive.' 

Tke komet,-^The hornet is abundant in the Holy Land ; the 
species are larger than ours : instances are on recoid in profane 
history, where hornets have multiplied to such a degree as to 
become a pest to the inhabitants. But it is probable here— con- 
sidering that nothing is related of any such material allies of 
Israel, and that in ref . Josh., where the hornet is stated to have 
been sent, and to have driven out Sihon and Og, we know that 
tihey were otherwise overcome — ^that the word is metaphorically 
used of a panic, and means, as Augustine interprets it, '' sharp 
stings of fear, by which flying rumours stung them so that they 
fled."* Roberts notes that the sting of the H. of the E. is more 
poisonous than in Europe, and the insect is larger ; and that he 
has h^ird of several who died from a single sting — a woman 
Btong by a H. in the cheek died the next day ; the people often 
curse each other by saying, " May all around thee be stung by 
the H." The god Siva is said to have destroyed many giante by 
hometB. 
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promise of 
blessing: and 
inheritance 
in Oanaan 

a Job Y. 26; Ge. 
XXV. 8; xxzY. 29; 
.Tob xUi. 17; I 
Oh. xxilL 1; Ps. 
Iv. 28. 

h Qe. zzxv. 5; 
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d Topia, i. 70. 
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"Nature knows 
no pause in pro- 
gress and deve- 
lopment, and at- 
taches her curse 
on all inaction." 
—Ooelhe. 

Hornet: fr. A.S. 
Hvmtt, hot-n. 

Avoid the pug- 
nacions, poiiscn- 
ons, qoarrelsome 
charanter of the 
hornet; such are 
proverbially 
caUei '"waspish;'* 
annmber of them 
called «**homet'a 
nest'* 
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Moses, 

called to the 
xnotint 

the altar and 
the pillars 

a Ex. zzyiiL 1; 
Le. z. 1, 2. 

"Let the day 
have a blessed 
baptism by f^v- 
ing your flrnt 
waking thoughts 
into the bosom of 
God. The first 
honr of the 
momiog ia the 
rodder of the 
day."— BetoAer. 

"Sweet is the 
breath of mom, 
her rising sweet 
with charm of 
earliest birds.**— 
MiHon. 

h Vaughan, 



the altar, 
eta, 

sprinkled 
with blood 

a Ex. zii. 23. 

h Josh. zziv. 24. 

c He. iz. 18—20. 

dHe. xiil. 20; 
1 Pe. 1. 2. 

« Dr. Spencer. 

" Obedience is 
onr universal 
duty and destiny, 
wherein whoso 
will not bend 
most break. Too 
early and too 
thoroughly we 
cannot be trained 
to know that 
*wonH* in this 
world of ours, is 
a mere aero to 
* should,* and for 
most pairt, as the 
smallest of 'frac- 
tions, even to 
'sha]L***-.CWfyte. 

** Obedience^ as 
it regards the 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH 

1 — 5. (1) Madab* i»p6ntaneoHt, liheral)^ eldest son of Aanm. 
Abihu, M& tI 23. (2) but . . nigh, »ee zix. 12. (3) all . . 
do, 9ce xiz. 8. (4) rose . . mominff, a good day cannot begin 
too soon, nor an otU day too late, anar, sign of a x>fesent Ck)d. 
and . . pillars, sig. that the twelve tribes were there before 
Qod. (5) he . . men, having strength and skUl for the work: 

tJarly riging and prayer. — 

Serve God before the world ; let Him not go 
Until thon hast a blessing ; then resign 
The whole nnto Him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the son did shine : 
Ponr oil npon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 
Mornings are mysteries ; the first world's yoath, 
Man's resorreotion, and the fntiue's bud, 
Shroud in their births, the crown of life, Ught, txnth. 
Is styled their star — ^the. stone and hidden food, 
Three Idessings wait upon them, one of whioli 
Should move — ^th^ make us holy, happy, rich. 

"When the world's up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper ; mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities : life hath a load 
Whidi must be carried on, and safely may : 
Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God's alone, and chooee the better x>art.* 



(6) half basons, aee v. 8. half . . altar,* sign of 
God's faii^ulness to His people. (7) book . . people, that 
l^ey might clearly understuid the law nnder which tibey would 
live, all . . do,* 9ee v. 3. (8) and . . blood,* that in tiiie basons, 
V. 6. and . . people,<i in token of their pledged fidelity to the 
covenant : piob. it was sprinkled on the pillars representing the 
tribes, behold, etc., and wh. you promise to accept and obey. 

The Lord'i Swpper a covenant—We will show — ^I. That the 
covenant which God made with the Israelites was essentially the 
same as that wMch He makes with us. This appears from — 1. 
The nature of the case ; 2. The language of the Scoriptuies. The 
covenant of the Israelites embraced iSie same spiritoali^, and 
the same Saviour — ^its violators are presented as monitory examples 
to us — it contained the same promises — it nrgfed fidelity by the 
same sanctions — and differed only in the oiroumstanoes under 
which it was made ? II. What were these drcumstanoes under 
which it was made. Becount the histoxy from their deUvesy 
from Egypt. III. Its nature. IV. Its voluntary pledge. God 
compels no man to covenant with Him. The act must he volnn- 
tary. Y. Its extensive obligation : ^' all that the Lord hath end 
will we do." YI. The bl<Mdy seal. A seal on the i>art of — 1. 
Qod. : a seal of forgiveness — ^grace— redemption — and heaven ; 2. 
The sinner : a seal of trust in Christ's righteoosness — reliance on 
His grace — obedience to His laws — and A enltm sozrender of all 
toHim.< 

Willing obediencc^A musician is not recommended for plajisg 
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l(nig, \mk for jilaTing well ; it is obeying God willingly is ac- 
cepted ; the Loid liates that which is forced, it is rather paying 
a tax than an offering. Gain served Qod grudgingly ; he brought 
his sacrifioe, not his heart. To obey God's commandments un- 
willingly is like^ the devils who came out of the man possessed, 
atChnst's command, but with reluotancy, and against tSieir will. 
Good duties must not be pressed nor beaten out of us, as the 
wateis came out of the rock when Moses smote it with his rod ; 
but must freely drop from us, as myrrh from the tree, or honey 
from the comb. If a willing mind be wanting, there wants that 
flower which should perform our obedience, and make it a sweet- 
smelling savour to God^ 

0—11, (9) went, etc., see y. 1. (10) saw . . iBrael,^ the 
glorious Shekinah more distinct and glorious than ever, and . . 
feet, eto.y^ ''the pure blue of the heaven above them lent its 
infiuenoe to help the inner sense to realise the vision wh. no 
mortal eye oould behold." < (11) nobles, chiefs, grandees. He 
. . hand, to smite them, also . . God, fr. afar off on the plain, 
and . . drink, securely, joyously, in Jehovah's presence. 

A sight tif God a feast to the ioul (v. 11). — Notice — I. Their 
vision. The circumstances of this vision are x)articular, and 
deserve attentive consideration — 1. The persons to whom it was 
vouchsafed ; 2. The time at which they were thus favoured ; 3. 
The manner in which God revealed Himself. Note, that such a 
vision is now vouchsafed to us under the Gospel. II. Their feast. 
They feasted on their sacrifice in the Divine presence. This was, 
like their vision, <^ a typical nature.*' On the mountain, — ^Note 
that— I. God encourages social communion. Moses and the 
seventy saw God's glory. II. God especially honours individual 
communion. Hoses dwelt in the sdl-consuming glory. III. 
Exalted spiritual state is compatible with natural and temporal 
relations and duties. The seventy looked upon the glory, and ate 
and drank. IV. Communion with God ennobles. Before they 
ascended they were " elders ; " after, " nobles. "« 

The elders, — ^Among this people the elders exercised great 
authority, and were held in high respect (Josh, xziii. 2 ; xziv. 1 ; 
Job zii. 12), as their experience made tihem the natural coun- 
sellors and judges of the nation. At a later period the word 
became a regular title, conferred on those who by their wealth 
or wisdom had placed themselves at the head of a tribe, or taken 
a lead in public affairs. They are found among the Hebrews in 
Bgypt, in the desert, and at every epoch of the national history. 
Sometimes the elders of all Israel are mentioned (Josh. vii. 6 ; 
1 Sam. iv. 3 ; 2 Sam. iii. 17 ; 2 Ohron. x. 6) ; sometimes those 
of a tribe or of the cities (Deut. xix. 12 ; xxi. 20 ; Judges viii. 
14 ; 1 Sam. xi. 3 ; 1 Elings xxi. 8). In certain expiatory rites 
they represented the city or the whole nation (Deut. xxi. 2 ; Lev. 
iv. 16 ; ix. 1). They were the municipal authorities, and fre- 
quently formed a court for trying crimes (Deut. xxi. 19 ; xxii. 15 ; 
XXV. 7). They also assisted the chief with their counsels, with 
whom we often find them in direct union ; whom also they some- 
times compelled to yield to their will. Moses, at the time of a 
dangerous revolt, availed Mmself of their services by selecting a 
body of seventy to aid in supporting his authority (Numb. xi. 16). 
Joshua, after a defeat, fell down before the ark with the elders 
of Israel (Josh. vii. 6). They xequired Samuel to resign his office 
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social relations, 
the laws of 
society, and the 
laws of nature 
and of nature^s 
God, should oom- 
mence at the 
cradle and end 
only at the 
tombr-H.Sattou. 

ST. WaUm, 



the glorious 
vision of the 
Holy One 

a Ex. xzziii. 20, 
23; Jo. i. 18; 1 
Jo. iv. 12; 1 TL 
vi. 16; Ex. iii. 
6; lEi. xxii. 19 
Is. vi. 1, 5. 

&Ezek.i.26,x.i.; 
Be. iv. 8; Ma. 
xvii.2. 

tBfk. Camm, 

d C. Simeon^ M.A. 

" I ask no tmer 
image of my 
heavenly Father 
than I find re- 
flected in my 
own heart — all 
loving, all for- 
giving.*'—^. 
Ballou. 

e JDr. Fotrier. 

" I know by my- 
self how incom- 
prehensible Gtod 
is, seeing 1 can- 
not comprehend 
the parts of my 
own being." — 
Bernard, 

**It is one of 
my favourite 
thoughts, that 
Q-od manifests 
Himself to men 
in all the wise, 
good,hnmble, 
generous, greaty 
and magnani- 
mous men.'* — « 
Lavater. 
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fPierotti, 



Moses enters 
the oloud and 
remains on 
the mount 
forty days 

a Ex. xxxL 18; 
De. y. 22. 

6Ex.XTiiL25,26. 
c Ex. xix. 9, 16. 

d Ma. xvii. fi ; 
Ex.iii.2. 

« Ex. xix. 18; He. 
xU. 18, 29. 

/Ex. xxxiv. 28; 
De. ix. 9; 1 Ki. 
xix. 8 ; Ma. iv. 2. 

g J. EocOton. 

"ThereisnoGtod 
but Qod, the 
living, the eelf- 
BubBisting." — 
Kor€a%. 

h Paxton Hood, 



Moses 
commanded 
to exhort the 
people to con- 
tribute to the 
tabernacle 

al Ob. xxix. 9, 

14; Pr. xi. 25; 
Bo. xiL8; 2 Go. 
viii. 12, Ix. 7. 
b " The public 
Beryioe of 
Jehovah was to 
be instituted by 
free-will offer- 
ings, and not by 
an enforced taxa- 
tion."-4^. Comm. 
e Ex. f r. Bhell- 
flsh called murex, 
dEx. fr. Bhell- 
flsh ci^ed pur- 
pura. 

e Lit, worm of 
the red, ije, the 
eoeeui UieU of 
LinnauH, found 
on the iUx aqui- 
folia, 
/"The hair of 



and appoint a king (1 Sam. yiii. 4), and at a later period con- 
ferred the royal power on David (2 Sam. ▼. 3) ; and many other 
examples of a similar kind might be cited, ii it were necessaiy, 
to show what was the nature of the position which they oc- 
cupiedy 

12—18. (12) tables . . written,* prob. the ten command- 
ments, that . . them, to all Israel. (13) minister, servant, 
attendant. ( 14) tarry . . you, a hint l^at his absence miifht be 
protracted, let . . them,^ as representing me for the time being. 
(16) went . . mount,' alone, Joshua left, see t. 2. and . . 
mount, into wh. at the end of six days Moses entered. (16) 
seventh . . cloud,'' the voice of God specially addresses man on 
the Sabbath-day. (17) sight, appearance, devouring,' in- 
tensely brilliant. Moses . . nights/ during wh. time he 
fasted. 

Ibrty days and nights (v. 18). — ^These were " forty days and 
forty nights " of — I. Communion with God. 1. Enjoyment of 
His presence ; 2. Benefit derived from His influence, n. Total 
seclusion from the world. From — 1. its sins ; 2. its sorrows ; 3. 
its sufferings. III. Miraculous support. We learn elsewhere 
(De. ix. 9) that Moses fasted during this period. lY. Foretaste 
of future blessedness. Moses, on Horeb, was at the gates of 
heaven.f 

The mistom of the place. — " Is it possible that any man can fast 
forty days ? " the Babbi Meir was asked ; and he replied, " When 
thou takest up thy abode in any particular city, thou must live 
according to its customs. Moses ascended to heaven, where they 
neither eat nor drink ; therefore he became assimilated to them. 
We are accustomed to eat and drink, and when angels descend to 
us they eat and drink also." " Truly," says Mr. Grosart, " it was 
a heavenly, not an earthly life, in the case equally of Moses, 
EUjah, and the Lord." '^ 



CHAPTER THE TJVENTY^FIFTH 

1 — ^9. (1) and . . KCoses, while he was in the Mt. (2) offer- 
ing, a lifting, an elevation ; things offered to God are lifted vp 
from lower to higher uses, willingly ,<> a willing giver makes 
a willing receiver, heart . . offering,* and from no others. 
(3) brass, copper, or perh. bronze. (4) blue . . scarlet, U, 
violet-purple,^' red-purple,<' crimson.' fine linen, Heb. sheth, U. 
fabric maide fr. plant of that name, goat's hair/ finer than 
wool of sheep. (5) rams' . . red, red morocco, badgers', 
Heb. teliashin. The Heb. taohash not unlike the Arab, tuehtuh, 
name given to seals, etc., found in the Red Sea.^ or to sharks 
and dog-fish:^ it certainly was not the badger. 8hittim,i ths 
acacia seyal, (6) oil, olive.* spices, inoenses, perfumes. (7) 
onyx, see Gre. ii. 12. ephod, eto.y see Ex. xxviii 4, ff. (8) 
sanctuary,! holy place. (9) pattern, model, likenses. taber- 
nacle, buOding. even • . it,"> aoo. to the Divine plan, not ac& 
to human ingenuity. 

The command to build the tabernacle. — Gonsider the directioD 
of the text as — ^I. Given to the Jews. Notice — 1. The general 
direction ; 2. The particular limitation of it. II. Appli<»ble to 
us. The tabernacle typified, not only the Lord Jesus, but us also : 
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"the Ghmch of Gk)d is His house/* To 113, therefore, this direo- 
tion may fitly be addressed." 

Barns' skins dyed red, — Salim led me through an entire street 
of shoe-shops this morning. Is the red leather which t^e shoe- 
makers use the rams' skins dyed red, which formed one of the 
three ooYers of the tabernacle ? No doubt, and there is a definite- 
nees in the name rams* skins which is worth noticing. From 
time out of mind, the southern part of Syria and Palatine has 
been supplied with mutton from the great plains and deserts on 
the north, east, and south ; and the i^epherds do not ordinarily 
bring the females to market.* The vast flocks which annually 
oome from Armenia and Northern Syria are nearly all males. 
The leather, therefore,, is literally rams* skins dyed red. It is 
pleasant to meet such perfect accuracy in the most incidental 
aUnsions and minute details of t^e Mosaic record.* - 

10—16. (10) ark, box, coffer, shittim, the acacia is hard, 
dose-grained, "wood that will not rot."* two, etc.,'* size of 
ark: length 4 ft. 4^ in., breadth and height 2 ft. 7^ in.« (11) 
overlay . . gold, prob.thin plates, though the art of gilding 
was then known, crown*^ moulding. (12) comers, bases, or 
feet; the ark when carried would therefore.be elevated above the 
heads of the bearers. (13) staves, for bearing-rods. (14) ark 
. . them, on the shoulders of the bearers. (16) they . . it,' 
perh. to prevent the ark jEr.. being touched. (16) testimony,' 
stone tables of ten commandments. 

The ark^ a type ofChristl — I. The ark was an assurance of 
Ood*s presence among His people : Christ, the assurance of Clod's 
presence among us. II. Where it was, there it was lawful to 
sacrifice, and nowhere else : our acceptance by God is through 
Christ. III. In it was the.ix>t of manna : in Christ is the neurit- 
ment for our souls. TV. It had a crown of gold about it : here. is 
signified Christ*s regal power. Y. It kept in it the two. tables of 
the law :' Christ keeps the law perfectly for us. VI. When it was 
set in Dagon's temple, the idol fell down before it: so when 
Christ enters the temple of idolatry, sin wiU fall before Him. 
VU. Where it was, there was God's glory : where Christ, there is 
God's glory aJso/ 

Shittim^foood. — Concerning the shitta-tree, mentioned by the 
prophet Isaiah with the cedar and the myrtle,. different opinions 
are entertained by. commentators.- . The name is derived from the 
Hebrew verb shata, to decline or turn to and' fro,' having for the 
plural shUtim, It is remarkable for being the wood of which the 
flacred vessels of the tabernacle were n^ade. The Seventy inter- 
preters - generally render it • by the term tio'iyirta, incorruptible. 
*Fheodotion, and after him the Vulgate, translate it by Spina, a 
thorn.' The shittim- wood, says Jerome, resembles tiie white 
thorn in its colour. and leaves, but not in its size; for the tree is 
so large, that it affords .very long planks. Hasselquist also says 
it grows in .Upper Egypt, to .the size of a large tree. The wood 
is hard, tough, smootih, without knots, and extremely beautiful. 
This kind of wood grows only.in the deiserts of Arabia ; but in no 
other part, of the ^man empire. In anotiier place he remarks, 
it is of an admirable beauty, solidity, strength, and smoothness. 
It is thought he means the black acacia, l£e only tree found in 
the deserts of Arabia. ' This plant is so hard ucid solid,' as to 
become ahnost incorruxytible. Its wood has the ooloor of the 
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the eastern goata, 
pHiticnlarly of 
the Angola 
fpeciee, Im of the 
most delicfiteand 
silky softness ; 
and wrought into 
\h.p kind of oloth 
kaown by the 
name of ecmdtta,^ 

g TYUtram. 
AFUrst. 
i Is. zlL 19. 
k Es. zzTli. 20. 
/ He til. 6, 6. 
m ICh.zzviiLia 
n 0. Simeon^ M.A. 
o Dr. Thnruon. 

the ark of the 
covenant 
a LXX. 
6Ez. zszvill,3. 

c So A^ordt who 
lakes the mea- 
sare of the sacred 
cuhlt— 21-in., 
while the 8pk. ' 
Com/n. prefers 
the ordinary 
cubit of 18-in. 

d 1 Ki. vliL 8. 

e De. z. 1, 2, 5, 
zzzi.-86; 1 Ki. 
▼ili.9;2 0h.y.l0. 

/B.Kfoch, 

" The works of a 
personthatbuilds 
begin imme- 
diately to decay, 
while those • of 
him who plants 
begins directly 
to improve. In 
this, planting 
promises a more 
lasting pleasure 
rhaa building, 
which, were it 
to remain in 
equal perfection, 
w uld at host 
begio to moulder 
and want repairs 
in imagination. 
Now, trees have 
a . circumstance 
that suits our 
taste, and that is 
annual variety.'* 
— Hhautone. 

"If it be the 
characteristio of 
a worldly man 
that he desa- 
crates what is 
holy, it should 
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1)9 of the Obrit- 
tlMi to ooiMeonte 
wbftt is secaiar, 
uid to reoogntoe 
a preaent and 
pTMriding divi- 
nlty in all 
thin««.** — CM- 



gPaxten, 

V. 10. D. & Dia- 
ling, Obs. 1. 76; 
Dr. J. Spenetr, Dt 
legibmt B^. it 

tbB OMroy-' 
•eat 

aHe.lx.fi; IPe. 
I.W. 

6 Le. ZtL 33; Ex. 
zzix. 42, 48. 
c Pa. Iixz. 1 ; 
3 KL xtK. IS; He. 
iT.16. 

"We may imi- 
tate the Deity in 
all Hie attributes, 
but meroy is the 
onlyonelnwhiuh 
we can pretend 
to equal Him. 
We eaniiot, in- 
deed, give like 
God, but surely 
we may forgive 
like Him.*' — 

'* Between the 
hnmble and ouo- 
trite heart and 
the maje«(ty of 
heaven ihere are 
no barriers. The 
only password is 
prayer.'* — if. 



**When wepray 
for any virtue, 
we rbottid culti- 
vate the virue 
as well as pray 
for it The form 
of your prayers 
should be the 
rule of your Hie; 
every petlilon tu 
Qod is a precept 
to man. Lo* 'k 
not, l^refore, 
upon your 
prayers as a 
short method of 
duty and salva- 
tloB only, but as 
a perpetual mo 
BltlOB of da^-^ 



Iotas tne; snd so laxs^t tiiat it frnnisiies jdank twelve oabite 
long. It is very thorny, and even its back is ooTerod witii yaiy 
Bharp thcmu ; and henoe it perhaps liad the Hebxe w name shata^ 
from making sniinalfl decline or tarn aside by the sharpnen of 
its spines. The interpretation now giwn, seems to be oonllrmed 
by ^ following remark of Dr. Shaw : " The acacia being by 
much the largest and tiie most common tree of these deserfas, we 
haTB some reason to canjeotare, that the shittim-wood, of which 
the several ntensils of tiie tabernacle were made, was tiie wood 
of the aoaoia. This tree abounds with flowezs of a globular 
figure, and of an excellent sm^ ; which is another proof of its 
being the shitta tree of the Soriptares, which, in the prophecios 
of Isaiah, is joined with the m^frtle and otiier sweet-smelling 
plaats.ff 

17—22. (17) mercy-seat, Heb. Mpporeth, covering. (18) 
clierabims, Heb. kemhimy prob. resembling human fignras with 
wings, beaten . . them, of solid gold : formed by repeated 
blows of hammer. (19) and make, etc^ not large, bat in bibb 
proportioned to sias of a^ (90) stretoh . . high, emblematical 
of leadinfisB to obey the Diviiie wilL coveriiig, • overshadowing, 
fttoee . . another, emblem of union, i^ympatiiy, feUowship. 
toward, eto^ emblem of devout inquiry : consideration. (31) 
ark . . thee, 9e§ v. 16. (22) there . . thee,* to ocmimunicate 
My wiU : impart Hy blearing, from . . oherubime,^ in a bright 
dond : the shekinah. 

Ike mercf-^emt, — ^I. Hm design of tiiis appointment. It was 
intended to— 1. Furnish a meeting-plaoe for Qod and man ; 2. 
Snoourage communion with God ; 3. Impart instruotdon. IL Its 
peculiarities. 1. It was all of IHrine appointment ; 8. Its troe 
name is the Propitiatory ; S. Its position is vocy signlfioant. m. 
The superior priTileges it iypified. 1. F^ree access to Qod tiuron^ 
Ohrist ; 2. The assurance of pardoned sin ; S. Supplies of grape 
and str e og th for all we need ; 4. Belief from all our trialB.' 

ilr/b.— -Sacred chests, bearing much the resemblanoe in prin- 
ciple to this ark, have been f oimd in different ancient and modem 
nations ; and ezpositois have entered into many wearying dis- 
quisitions whether this ark, or the ark of Noah, or elee some 
primitiTe model (the eadstonoe of wh. is infened fr. zxnlL 7, 10), 
sogg. the first idea; while &>enoer and others think, ae tiiey do 
in the case of the tafoemaele, that the Hebrew aik wae itsdf 
copied fr. the heathen. We incline to su|q9ose that the oIImd 
were either copies of the Mosaic ark, or else Ihat tiie idea was 
st^oiently simple and natural to occur among people who had no 
inter-ootmnunioatioo or common source of knowledge. Wilhoat 
discussing any of these questions, we may state a few of the 
more striking instances of coincidence. The Bgyptians, on soma 
occasions, carried in solemn prooesrions a sacred chest, oontainiag 
their secret things and the mysteries of their leligien. Ths 
Trojans also had their saored chest ; and tiie p aU a din m of the 
Greeks and Bomaaa was something not very unuka ItisfMhff 
remarkable, that as the Hebrew tabemaole and temple had a 
Holy of Hxdies, in wh the ark was deposited, so had the heathen, 
in the inmost part of their temples, an ad^twm or p f mMr a U , 
whioh none but the priests might ent^. Something veary sindlsr 
may also be traced among barbarous and savage natioiiB. Thea 
Xbsites, speaking of the natiooBof Northern Genaaay, of wkcm 
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our own Sftzcm aaoestoiB irare a bnunoh, mys tiiat ttaj gen. 
woEBltipped Hertiiam, or the Mother Barth ( Terrwn matrem) ; 
briMTia^ her to interpoBB in the afiairs of men, and to vi^t 
nations ; and that to her, witibin a gioye in a certain ielaiid. was 
Qonaecrated a vehicle covered with a Testment, and which none 
but the priertB wan allowed to totioh.« 

28—80. (2S) table, of wh. a carved representation on the 
sKih ef Titus, two, etc^ hence it was 3 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 9 in. 
teoad, 2 ft. 7j| in. high. (24) overlay, gild or plate, crown, 
oraamented moolding. -(25) border, frame, prob. to connect 
and strengthen the legs. (26) corners, extremities. (27) 
over bolder, i.e. on tiie ends of the legs where tibie frame was 
naitod to them. (26) table . . them, raised above the shoulders 
of iihe bearetB. (29) diehes, bowls, spoons, or cnps. bowls,^ 
cbalioefl. (SO) ehewbread,* Ut. bread of faces, or bread of 
pRsenoe, so called pcob. fr. being always set bef . the face and 
praeooeof Ood. 

J%ti table &f shervbrmd (v. 90).— Introdnctoon :— THiis table of 
(faewteead may remind ns of the bread on our tables. There is a 
nm in which a table with bread (food) upon it, is a table of 
Bhewbraad. Shewbiead means bread of faces; i.e. it is before 
tile faoe of the Lord. Oar bread bsing before Him, He takes 
Bote <rf— L The way by wh. it was obtained. Whe&er by — 1. 
OpiReanon, frand, or any species of diriumesty ; 2. Honest toil ; 
3. A parent's loving care. II. The ipirit in wh. it is partaken of. 
Vhether of — 1. Mnimnring about quantity or quality ; 2. llLank- 
^ohiesB to tibe Oiver of our daily bread : Jesus gave thanks ; 3. 
F^ugs TCBiembrance of Him who is t&e Bread of Life. III. The 
Bttimer in which it is distributed. 1. I>o we distribute of our 
ftbondaaoe ungrudgingly ? 'God saw iSbib number and size of tiiie 
OBBitas that f ^1 from the rich man's table ; 2. Do we heedlessly 
warteitf •* Wilful waste," etc. ; 3. Do vire greedily clamour for 
vote! Leem: — Jesus is the Bread of life. Our relation to 
Him is before Hie Lord. God notices our treatment of Jesns. 

The table tf thewbread. — In the first apartment of the taber- 
B*^ also, on ^be K. side, vras a table, made of acacia-wood, two 
<^tB long, one broad, and one^and-a-half higli, and covered over 
wifii lamiBK of gold. The top of ttie leaf of this table was en- 
^ed with a border or rim of gold. Hie frame of the table, 
nnmediately below the leaf, was endzcled witii a piece of wood 
<tf abont four indies in breadth, around liie edge of wh. there was 
» rim, or border, the same as around the leaf. A little lower 
down, but at equal distances from the top of the table, there 
^'Bre font rings of gold fastened to tbe legs of it, through wh. 
?tnsa, oovered with gold, were placed for the pozpoeeof carrying 
^ Th e rings hero meatiooed were not found in the table of 
^il^Bwhread wh. was afterwazds made for the temple, nor indeed 
Bi aay of tJie saoBed f nmitom where they had pcevionaly been, 
^>oept in the atk of the covenant. Twelve unleavened loaves 
^^ placed upon this table, whidi were sprinkled over with 
^BafcuMieDse, and, it is stated in the Alexandrine version 
(le. zziv. 7), with salt likewise. Th^ weie placed in two piles, 
one above another, were dhaaged every 8 aiMb ath «day by the 
PnastB, and were called the htiad cf the fmce^ heeause it was 
?^^ited befioBS the faoeer throne of Jcbirvah, ejke kpmd mtrtmg^d 
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by what we to- 
q lire of Ood we 
see what He re- 
quires of UB."— 
J. Taylor. 
e Kitto. 

the table of 
shewbread 

a No. iv. 7. 

b Le. xziv. 6^ 6 ; 
P8.zziii.5; ICo. 
X. 81. 

"I thank my 
heaveoly Father 
for every maoi- 
feetatioo of hn- 
man to ve ; I thank 
Him for all ex- 
periences, be they 
Hweet or bitter, 
which help me 
to forgive ail 
things, and to 
enfold the whole 
wortd with a 
hlessing."— ifr*. 
L, M. ClUUL 

"Oioero calls 
gratitude the 
mother of vir- 
toes, reckons it 
the most capital 
of all d« ties; and 
ases the words 
' grateful * and 
'good' as syno- 
nymous t«niis 
i us-eparably 
united in the 
same character." 
—>/oh»Sat0. 

'*As flowers cany 
dewdrops, trem- 
httng on the 
edges of the 
petals, and ready 
to fall at the flnt 
waft o' wind or 
brush of bird, so 
the heart should 
carry its beaded 
words of thaidcs- 
giving, and at 
the first breath 
of heavenly fla- 
vour let down 
the shower, per- 
fomed witii the 
hearths ^rati- 
tade."— JtaBter. 

«. 30. Z>. 8. Dev' 
lm§. <Jta. ii. l&T. 
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fhe crolden 
oandlestlok 

a 1 Ei. V. 49; 
He. ix. 2; fie. 1 
12, iv. 5; Pr. vi. 
28; 2Pe.i. 19. 

ft Heb. ihaked^ fr. 
thakad^ to make 
haste, henoe, to 
be vigilanti to 
watch. 

«* Children al- 
ways turn toward 
theliKbt. Othat 
grown-ap people 
in this world may 
become like little 
children."-iyare. 

" And an the eye 
is the best com 
poser, so light is 
the first of paint 
ers. There is 
no object so foul 
that intense llj?ht 
will not make 
beaaflfal. And 
the (Stimulus It 
affords to . the 
sertRe, and a sort 
of infinitude 
which it hath like 
space Mnd time, 
make all mutter 
gay."— JFin*r«(wi. 

e B. Keach, 

** The light in the 
wor'd comes 
principally from 
tf7o sources — the 
snn and thA stn 
denVs lamp."— 
Bwee. 



w. 81 . 32. 

iUfft M.Am 

(1780). 
dBHtHmTrtM, 



J.Ben 
ASer. 



the seven 
lamps, tonsrs, 



.aNaviH.4; Ac. 
▼iL44;He.viii.6 

**I erne asked a 
distinguished 
«rtist wiiat pUoe 
he gave t«> labour 
in art. » Labonr/ 
he,lnefr<»ct.iaid, 
* is the beginning 
the middle, mod 



81 — 86. (31) candlestick,' Heb. menortiih^ a lamp-bearer, 
to BQpporti oil-lamps, shaft, etc,^ this candlestick also repre- 
sented on the arch of Titns. branclxes, arms, bowls, calyx 
or cup. knops, knobs: the branches - were prob. ornamented 
with these, flowers, floral- work. • (32) * three, eto.^ it was 
symmetrically formed, prob. about 3 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. - (33) 
almonds,^ like the almond-flower. (34) candleatick, here 
prob. the stem or shaft is meant. (35) according . . candle- 
stick, i.e. each pair of branches was divided fr. the next pair by 
a smaU spherical ornament. (36) all . . ^Id, gold pure, solid, 
hammered. 

The candlestick a type of Christ. — I. It was the only thing that 
held the light wh. enlightened the sanctuary : ^m Ghrut all 
the light of grace comes for the benefit of His Church. II. It 
had seven lamps (v. 37), to signify that perfection of light l^t is 
in Christ. III. It was placed in the sanctuary : so is Christ as a 
glorious light placed in His Church. IV. It had an upright stem, 
which bore the many branches issuing from it. V. llie branches 
were adorned with bowls, knobs, flowers, ete. So are Christ's 
ministers adorned with many gnnces. VI. Aaron dressed those 
lamps and renewed their oil daily : so our High Priest is the only 
enlightener of His faithful ministers. YII. The candlestick had 
snuffers and snuff-dishes of pure gold ; wh. might fignre forth 
the good and godly discipline of the Church whereby evil persons 
who hinder its glory, are taken away.« ' 

The golden candlestick,— The golden candlestick was placed in 
the finft apartment of the tabernacle, on the south side. < It stood 
on a base, from which . the principal stem arose perpendicularly. 
On both sides of it there projecteid upwards, in such a way as to 
describe a curved line, three . branches. They, arose. from the 
main stem, at equal distances from each other, and to tiie same 



height with it. ■ The height in the whole, according to the Jewish 
rabbins, was five feet ; and the breadth, or the distance between 
the exterior branches, three and a half. The main stem, together 
with the branches, was adorned with knops, flowers, and other 
ornaments of gold. . The seven extremities of the main stem and 
branches were employed as so many separate lamps, all of which 
were kept burning in the night, but three . only in the day 
(Ex. XXX. 8 ; Le. xxiv. 4). The , priest, in the morning, pat the 
lamps in order, with his 'golden snuffers, and carried away the 
filth that might have gathered upon them, in golden vessels made 
for .that purpose. . The weight of the whole candlestick was a 
talent, or one hundred and twenty-five ix>unds.<( 

87 — 40. (37) seven, i.e. one for each branch and one for the 
stem. • that . . it, i.e. in front of it, throwing the light forwaid. 
(38) tongs, or snuffers, for trimming.the wick, snuff-dishes, 
to receive - the burnt wick. (39) talent, weight and value, 
variously estimated : perh. 94 pounds in weight, and from £4,000 
to £6,000 in value. (40) ' look,* etcy no human additions or 
alterations permitted. 

Something abotit everything in the Bible, — ^A number of local witi 
were onoe passing.a merry hour in the house of a mutual .friend, 
when the conversation turning on* the Bible, -one remarked that 
he could see nothing in it. A minister, who happened to be pie- 
sent, said, there was so much in the book .that he doubted if uiey 
oould name anything which was not either named, alluded to, or 
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BQggested by some adapted text. And he added that as he would 
not take. advantage of .his .professional relation to the book, they 
might test this by questioning a poor man who was a servant in 
the family of their host,. and whose knowledge of. Scripture was 
veiy considerable. • Presently the footman entered the room, and 
one of the company said abruptly to him, pointing, at the same 
time, to the snuffers on the toble, '*Johii, is 'there anything in 
the Bible about snuffers ? " " Yes," replied John ; " it is written 
in the book of Exodus, * The tongs thereof, and the snuff-dishes 
thereof, shall be of pure gold,* and a little farther on it is said, 
'He made his seven lamps, and his snuffers, and his snuff-dishes, 
of pore gold.' " The minister, who afterwards told the stoiy, 
said that the soomer was completely snuffed out. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH 

.... > 

1—6. (1) tabernacle, the habitation proper, as distinguished 
from tabernacle lof v. 7. ciirtain8,« or. breadths, of wh. five 
formed a ' curtain ;- hence there were two curtains . joined by 
taches. fine . . linen, * woven with extreme fineness and 
strength. . with . .them, i.«. they were skilfully embroidered 
with cherubim. (2) length, 49 ft. breadth, 7 ft., but as five 
breadths made a curtain, the total width would be; 36 ft. (3) 
five . . coupled, ix, five breadths formed one curtain. (4) 
loops, or tapes, to fasten the breadths together. (5) fifty, Le. 
a foot apart. - (6) taches, prob. an oblong button, or frog,* 
fiutened to the loop on one curtain, was passed through the loop 
on the other. - 

The tabernacle of God. — God manifested His presence among 
them thus, .in a tabernacle — ^I. In compliance with their state 
while in the wilderness. - He. suits the tokens of His favour to 
His people's wants and necessities. , II. To represent the state of 
HiB Church in this world rit is a tabernacle state, "no abiding 
city "below. ^ We shall never be fixed till we come to heaven.^ . 

TJie plan qf the tabernacle, — ^The portable temple of the 
Israelites had,. indeed, in its whole arrangement, a resemblance 
with the temples of other nations of antiquity. As they had 
spacious forecourts, so had the tabernacle an oblong' quadran- 
golar forecourt, . two . hundred feet . long, • and • one hundred 
broad, which /was formed -by the hangings or curtains which 
hong on pillars. The tabernacle itse^. was divided into two 
parts, the holy and the most holy ; in the latter was the ark of 
the covenant, with the symbols of the Divine qualities, the 
cherabims ; and no human being dared to enter this especially 
sanctified place, except the high priest, once a year (on the feast 
of reconciliation). ... Thus, . also, in many Grecian temples, the 
hack part was not to be entered by anybody. - (Lackemacher's 
Antiq. Chrtecor, Sacr,)'. This part, where, in the heathen temples, 
the Btertue of the deity was placed, was generally towards the west, 
and the entrance towards the east. . (Spencer i7« Leg, Hebnsor, 
Mitual,) In the same manner the entrance of the tabernacle 
was towards the east, and, consequently,, the most holy place to 
the west. . In the most holy, a solemn darkness, reigned, as in 
most of the ancient temples. . A richly- worked curtein divided 
the most holy from the holy, and thus, in the Egyptian temples, 
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the end of art* 
Turning then to 
another — *And 
you,' I Inquired ; 
* what . do yoa 
consider ae the 
great force in 
art? "'Love,' he 
replied. In their 
two answers I 
found but one 
truth.*'— ^iwe. 



the 
tabemaolA 

the inner 
curtain 

a Ex. zxxvi. 8. 

ft Frog, an orna- 
mental cloak- 
button ' swelled 
in the middle. 

Tache, a catch, a 
loop, a button; 
Fr. cUtachtr; Ital. 
attaeoare. 

c M. Henry, ' 

** Since I have 
known God in a 
saying manner, 
painting, poetry, 
and music have 
had charms tm- 
known to me 
before. I have 
received what I 
suppose is a taste 
for them, or re- 
ligion has refined 
my mind . and 
made it suscep- 
tible of impres- 
sions from the 
sublime and 
beautiful. O, how 
religion secures 
the heightened 
enjoymentof 
those pleasures 
which keep so 
many from God 
by their becom- 
ing a sotirce of 
pride." — H, 
Martyn. 

**The learned 
understand the 
reason of the 
art, the unlearned 
feel the plea- 
Bnxe.**-<2tttnMtoi. 
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tibe outer 
oartain 

(t Ex. ULZvL 14i 

ftTa1>.ittT.lrefb. 
to the inferior; 
here the wd. tab. 
re'B. more to the 
exterior. See 
Kalitch. 



" The refining 
infiuenoe is the 
study of art, 
which is fhe 
science of beauty; 
and I find that 
ey ery xnaa values 
every scrap of 
knowledge in art, 
every observa- 
tion of his own in 
i% every hint he 
hiw caught tram 
another. For the 
laws of beauty 
are the beauty of 
beauty, and give 
the mind the 
same or a higher 
joy than the sight 
of it gives the 
senses. The 
study of art is of 
high value to the 
growth of the 
Intelleet.'^-iSlnMr^ 

JDfl. 
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the back part, where the saezed animal^ to which tiie terni^e was 
dedicated, was kept, was divided from 1^ front psrfel^a ofBrtafm 
embroidered witii goUL' 

7—14. (7) make . . hair,«a kind of camlet, tabemacle^b 
tent, curtains, breadths. (8) length. . . cubits, 52 ft. 6 in. 
breadtlL . . cubits, 7 ft. and . . curtains^ %a. breadths. (9) 
double . . curtain, i.^. equally divided, leaving one half tt> 
overlap the curtain of five breadths in front and the otiber half 
to overlap the same curtain at the back, se» v. 12. (10) fifty . . 
edge, rather more than a foot apart. (11) fifty . . brass, etc^ 
see V. 6. (12) remnant, i.6. the half br^th (or curtainX see 
V. 9. (13) and a cubit, etc., the tabernacle cloth, tee w. 1, 2, 
was 40 cubits bj 28 ; this tent-cloth was 44 cubits by 30 : hence, 
whence spread over the former, it reached at the back and front 
two cubits (the half -breadth of w. 9, 12) lower than the other. 
hang . . side, here on each side it fell one cubit farther than 
the other. (14) rams' skins, see xzv. &. 

The art of weaving. — ^Anc. sort lost in antlcputy. [Aoc to Qk. 
tradition, the idea gathered fr. web of spider. Minerva changed 
Arachne into spider, because surpassed her in weaving and 
spinning (hence the spider class called Arachnida).] W. moie 
anc. than sjunning ; at first matting, simple inteclafiings of 
shreds of bark, lacustarine plants, vegetable stalks (straw, ro^ies). 
At length fibres were used (flax, hemp, cotton, silk) ; presently 
wool (first mentioned by Homer), and hair. Wool, dyed, brought 
in costly vase ; spindles or distafb of precious material ; spin- 
ning, etc., by ladies of quality. Hence the present of Queen of 
Egypt to consort of Menelaus, on their return from Troj^ : — 
" Alcandria, consort of his high command, 
A golden distaff gave to Helen's hand ; 
And that rich vase, with living sculpture wrought, 
Which, heap'd with wool, the beauteous Fhyle brought ; 
The silken fleece, empurpled for the loom, 
Bivall^d the hyacinth in vernal bloom." ( Odysse^fy iv.) 
Formerly all women in a fam. spun, esp. the unmarried disuza of 
a house. Hence spinster, a woman who n>ins = an unmarried 
female. Anc. same in principle and similai: in form to modem 
hand-loom.<^ 



the boards, 
etc. 

a Mr. Tristram 
states that there 
are acaeia trees 
Dear England 
whieh would 
furnish hoards 
four feet wide. 

d"In the sides 
of the hoards 
shall he made 
two mortises, 
whereby one 
board may be 
joined to another 
board."— Vvl§aie. 

" Art neiOier be- 
longs to religion 
nor to ethies ; 



1&— 18. (15) boards, plonks. (16) cubits . . board, henoe 
the side of the tab. was 17 ft. 6 in. high, cubit . . breadth, 
perh. the boards were joined.^ (17) tenons, Heb., yadathj 
hands. These prob. projected fr. the side of each board, and 
fitted into cavitiies in the next board.* (18) twenty . . souUi- 
ward, the length of the tabernacle would therefore be 62ft 6 in. 

The shittim tree (Acacia SeyaV). — ^A notorious sceptic has put 
forth the objections that there could be no timber found in Sinai 
in sufficient quantity, and that the acacia does not grow to suf- 
ficient size to supply such planks. To the second objection I caa 
only refer to numerous trees which I have measured in 13ie 
neighb<5urhood of Hie Dead Sea, and in wadys in the sontii 
country of Judah. To the first, that there is every evidence of 
the former abundance of the tree. The use of timber for smelt- 
ing in Sinai has been already referred to. Bambling on foot 
among the mountains of Sinai, the Rev. F. W. HoUand has found 
many old mines, the workings of which may yet be seen, ol 
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vMeh Mstoiy gives no hint. Great heaps of slag and Booiia 
abound eveiywhere, marking the ancient smelting- works. Per* 
hapB the Hebrew bondmen toiled at them be£ore the Exodus. 
ISMxe most have been timber then, for fael oonld never be 
lironght there from a distance. The seyal, the tree which now 
sfparaelj oocara, grew in forests to provide for such conaomption, 
and when the supply of ahittim-wood was exhausted, the mines 
vme abandoned. All wore another aspect when tunber covered 
liie aides of the hilla Streams washed the dry ravinss, which 
still bear the marks of their former presence ; rain would be 
alitracted by the foliage, «nd herbage would carpet the soil. Nor 
would this perish at onoe with the denudatiGn of the wood. Its 
eztinction would be the work of time, as the streams gradually 
£uled, and the sun converted the turf to dust At toe time of 
the Exodus, then, we have every reason to believe that the state 
of the Peninsula of Sinai was very different from what it is now. 
Doubtless those gpranite peaks made it still *' a great and terrible 
wilderness," but its valleys and plains might afford no incon- 
siderable sustenance for cattle.*' 

10 — 36. (Id) sockets, bases : a metal base would serre the 
purpose of preventing decay. (20) north . . twenty, «a0 v. 18. 
(21) forty, ete,, ue v. 19. (22) six boards, hence the width 
ef the tabemaole was 16 ft 9 in. (23) two . . comers, prob. 
moie like pillars than planks. (24) thoy . . comers,* and 
tiieir thickness would l^us increase the length of the end to 
about ten cubits. (26) they . . boards, i.«. uie six (v. 22), and 
the two oomezB (v. 28). 

Silver a* rtfeffreA to h^ the .OiMf.— Described as white and 
shining (Ps^ Ixviii. 13, 14) ; fusible (Bz. xxu. 20, 22) ; malleable 
(Je. X. 9). Manufacture : Found in earth (Job xxviii. 1) ; in 
impure state (Pr. xxv. 4) ; purified by fire (f^. xvii. 3 ; Zee. xiii. 
9) ; when purified, called refined (1 Ch. xxix. 4) ; choice (Pr. 
viii 19) ; working in, a trade (Ac. xix. 24). Uses : Honey from 
earliest times (6e. xxiii. 16, 16, zxxvii. 28 ; IK. xvi. 24) ; pie- 
ssnts (1 K X. 26 ; 2 K. v. 6, 28) ; made into cups (Ge. xliv. 2) ; 
dishes and bowls (Nu. vii. 13, 84, 86) ; plates (Je. x. 9) ; chains 
(Is. xl. 19) ; wires (inferred from Ecc. xii. 6) ; sockets for tab«- 
nade (Ex. xzvi. 19, 26, 32, xxvi. 24, 26, 30, 36) ; ornaments and 
hooks, for same (Ex. xxvii. 17, xxxviii. 19) ; candlesticks (1 CSi. 
xxviii. 16) ; tables (1 Oh. xxviii. 16) ; oouohee (Est i. 6) ; vessels 
(2 Sam. viii. 10 ; Ear. vi. 5) ; idols (Ps. oxv. 4 ; Is. ii. 20, xxx. 
22) ; personal ornaments (Ex. iii. 22). Historical : Patriarchs, 
ridi in (€ren. xiii. 2, xxiv. 36) ; commerce of Tarshish in ( Jer. x. 
9 ; Bz. xxvii. 12) ; abundant in the reign of Solomon (1 K. x. 
21, 22, 27 ; 2 Gh. ix. 20, 21, 27) ; given fw tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 
3, XXXV. 24) ; for temple (1 Ch. xxviii. 14, xxix. 2, 6—9) ; taken 
in war often consecrated to God (Jos. vi. 19 ; 2 Sam. viii xi. ; 1 
K. XV. 16) ; also purified by fire (Nu. xxxi. 22, 23 ; tribute paid 
in (2 Gh. xvii. 11 ; Ne. v. 15). Value ; comparative (Is. Ix. 17) ; 
wisdom worth more (Job xxviiL 16 ; Pr. iii. 14).* 

26 — 80. (26) bars . . boards, one sujQ&ciently long to reach 
from end to end of the tab^nacle, the four others being less 
than half the length of the longer, the whole being put in three 
rows. (27, 28) five, ete.^ se-e v. 26. (29) Qve;rlay . . gold, the 
plates very thin, otherwise the bars very heavy. (30) fasbion,* 
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bat, like 
It brings 
nearer to the 
Infinite, one of 
tli« forma of 
which It manl- 
f Hats to US. Qod 
is the Bouree of 
all baaatj, as of 
aU tin»th, of aJI 
rttUgion, of all 
morality. Tha 
muat exalted ob- 
jecst, therefore, of 
art is to reveal 
in its own maa- 
ner the sentimeiU 
of tha Infloils.*' 
— F. Cotmn. 
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the sockets 

and 

couplings 

a Eph. iv. U, 1€. 

** many peraoos 
fasl art, aome 
ondentand it; 
bat few both faai 
and QBdArataBd 
it**— i^tftard. 

'* Art Is the effort 
ofmantoezpraaa 
the ideas i^ok 
njbtare 

tohimofapoi 
aboye nature, 
whether that 
power be within 
the recesses of 
his own being or 
in the Qreat 
First Cause of 
which nature, 
like himself, is 
but the efCect.*'-- 

'^Artmnstaadiior 
In nature, or it is 
thesportofevenr 
breath of folly.^' 



the bars, eto. 
a A.C. yii. 44; He. 
yiU. 6; Eph. il. 
ly— 22. 

'' iMural beauty is 
the basis ^ aU 
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trael)eaat7. Thfai 
foundation is 
somewhat 
covered and 
Tedled in natnre. 
Art brings it out, 
and gives it more 
transparen t 
forms. It is here 
that art, when it 
knows well its 
power and re- 
sources, engages 
in a struggle 
with natnre in 
which it may 
have the advan- 
tsge.** — Victor 
Cotutn. 
ITopia, 

thevaU 

a3Co.iii.l4,18; 
He. ix. 8, 6—8, 
X 1; -Ma. xzv. 
fil; 3 TL L 10; 
He. X. 19, 30, is. 
34, vi. 19. 

"Golonr is, in 
brief terms, the 

gpe of love, 
enoe it Is espe- 
cially connected 
with the blos- 
soming of the 
earth; and, again, 
with its fruits; 
also, with the 
spring and fall 
of the leaf, and 
with the morning 
and evening of 
the day, in order 
to show the 
waiting of love 
about the birth 
and death of 
maja.^'^Butkin. 

hKeach. 

*'The human 
heart yearns for 
the beautiful in 
all ranks of life. 
The beautiful 
things that God 
makes kre His 
gift to all alike. 
I knaw there are 
many of .the poor 
who have fine 
feeling and . a 
keen sen6e of the 
beautiful, which 
rusts out and dies 
because they are 
too hard preiBsed 
to procure it any 

£atiflcation." — 
r«. Stotee. 
c Mrs. Jameum. 



etCf another waxning not to depart from the Biyinely-given 
pattern. . ' . ^ . 

Properties, etc,, of gold, — Symb.* Au,, atomic ' weight, 99*6. 
Oociirs erystallised, or in plates, or ramifications, or nodules 
(nuggets). Malleability : can be beaten into thinness of one 
two-hundredth of an' in. ; one gm. will thus coyer 66 sq. inches. 
Ductility: one gm. will yield 500 ft. of wire. Tenacity; a 
wire one-eighteenth of in. thick will support 600 lb. May, by 
intense heat (ozyhydrogen), be dispersed in purple vapours. 
Fuses at 2016®. Our coinage, 11 pts. gold, one of copper, to 
huden it. Combined with mercury, forms amalgam, iised in 
gilding. Value : standard gold — £3 17«. 6d. an oz. [Silver.] 
Symb. Ag., equiv. 108, sp. gr. 10-53. Found crystallised or in 
fibrous masses. MalleabUi^ : may be beaten out to one one- 
hundredth of an in.^ 

81, 82* (31) Taily* Keb, paroketh, a separation, blue., 
scarlet, see xxv. 12. fine . . work, eto,y see v. 1. (32) upon . . 
silver, the sockete belong to the pillars not to the hooks. 

The vail of the Holiest (v. 31). — I. It was glorious, of 
embroidered work ; thiis faith guild signified the body of Christ, 
filled with the fulness of . Grod, or b^utified^with-sJl the most 
excellent graces of the Spirit. ^ II. It was replenished and wrought 
full of .cherubim, noting thereby that serviceable and ready 
attendance of l^e angels on Christ's natural and mystical body, 
in.' It was borne up by costly pillars, to show that the humani^ 
of Christ, esp. in His sufferings, should be borne up by His Deity. 
IV. By the vail only, there was en£ry into:the holiest. place of 
all : so by the vail, i.e, the flesh of Christ, which was rent, as it 
were, upon the cross, a new and living way is made for us to the 
Father.* 

Colours emblematical. — ^We find colours used. in a E^mbolical or 
mystic sense ; and until the • ancient principles or traditions 
were wholly worn out of . memory, or set aside by the ' later 
painters, certain colours were appropriate to certain subjecte and 
personages, and could not arbitrarily be applied or misapplied. 
In' the old specimens of stained glass, we find these significations 
scrupulously attended to. Thus, white, represented by. the 
diamond or silver, was the emblem of light, religious purity, 
innocence, virginity, faith, joy, and life. Our Saviour. wears 
white after His resurrection. In the judge, it indicates integrity ; 
in the sick man, humility ; in the woxnan," chastity. Bed,' tiie 
ruby, signified fire, Divine love, the Holy Spirit, heat, or the 
creative. power, and royalty. White and red roses express love 
and iimocence, or love and wisdom. , In a bad sense, red signifies 
blood, war,. hatred, and punishment. > Blue, or. the sapphire, ex- 
pressed heaven, the. firmament^ truth, constancy, fidelity. Tellow. 
or gold, was the Etymbol of the sun, of the goodness of God, initasr 
tion or marriage, faith or faithfulness. • In a bad sense, yellow 
signifies incon^ancy,- jealousy, deceit. . Green, the emerald, is the 
colour of spring, of hope. (particularly hope in immortality), and 
of victory, as the colour of the palm or laurel. Violet, or the 
amethyst, signified love and truth, or passion or suffering. Black 
expressed the eurth, — darkness, mourning, wickedness, negation, 
death; and was appropriate to the prince of darkness. -White 
and black together signify purity of Uf e, and mourning or hmni- 
liation.« 
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83 — 87. (33) taclLe8,i.«.'of the tabemaole cloths, gee v.. 6. 
holy . . holy, the latter oontcining the axk. . (34) in . '. place," 
80 called beo. the -place of Divine manifestation. ' (35) table .-. 
vail,^ in the holy 'place.' i over • against, opposite to. (36) 
hanging, covering, ^ curtain. • neecuework, ' embroidered, the 
demgns on the other vail, being inwoven. - (37) fire . .wood, of 
wh. it is sappoaed the centre pillar would be taller than the others, 
saxiporting a ridge-piece ; the others of shorter length supporting 
puxlines, across wh. the cloth would, fall, sloping down fr. the 
ridge to the planks on each side. Hence the. front of the taber- 
nacle would resemble the gable end of a house.*. 

JEtutem embroidery, — ^We passed Lahar, close to a small valley, 
where we found. several snug encampments of the EeliSrUtB, at one 
of which we stopped to examine the tent of the chief of the ohahf 
or family. It was composed.of a wooden frame of circular laths, 
which were fixed on the ground, and then covered over with large 
felts, that were fastened down by a cord, ornamented' by tassels 
of various colours. A curtain, curiously worked by. the women, 
with coarse needlework of various colours, was . suspended over 
the door. In the king of Persia's tents, Tnagnificent perdhas, or 
hangings of needlework, are suspended, as well as on the doors of 
the great mosques in Turkey ; and these circumstances combined, 
will, perhaps, illustrate Ex. xxvi. 36.*' 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

. (1) altar,* Heb. misheah^ for sacrifice, five, etc, 8 ft. 
9 in. long and broad, and 5 ft. 3 in. high. (2) iLomB,^ projec- 
tions or pinnacles, pierh. horn-shaped. (3) pans, pots, to . . 
ashes, in wh,'to carry. them away; shovels, hoe-shaped scrapers. 
basons, for catching the blood. ■ flesliliooks, for placing the 
victim on the altar, firepans, braziers in which fire was carried 
from' one place to another. (4) grate . . brass, through which 
the ashes would fall. , 

Building 'timher in the' wildemets.—'M.T, Palmer, the Professor 
of Arabic at' Oambridge, who has fecentiiy explored the Wilder- 
ness of the Wanderings, or the Desert of Tih, and has recovered 
many of the ancient sites hitherto quite unknown, as Hazeroth, 
Horxoah, and others, discovered some very interesting ruins at 
Gontillet Geraiyah, a spot thirty miles south of Eadeeli Barnea, 
and eighty miles south of Beisrsheba. " Digging into the ruins," 
he says, ** we found some sun-dried bricks, and beams of wood 
with signs of mortises, bolts, etc., which proved to be a sort of 
framework covering a series of large amphoras, or water- jars, 
four of which we uncovered. One of these we dug out and put 
together ; - it was marked on the shoulder with a Phoenician 
aleph. '. . . The use of wood in the building was worth notice, as 
the pieces we found were of geifal or shittim-wood, and, except- 
ing one on Wady Fahdi, there is not a single tree of the kind in 
the Tib at the present day. Indeed, the only tree we saw after 
leaving Sinai, besides the one just mentioned, was the nehuk or 
sidr (&om-tree) beside the fort at Naldil." We have thus a 
proof that in Hebrew times, far beyond the limits of South 
Jndtea, the shittim was the ordinary timber of the country.* 
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the most holF 
plaoe . 

a Ex. xl. 31; Le. 
xvi. 1 ; He. ix. 6.. 
b He. ix. 2. 

e See cat in 8pk^ 
Oomm, ■■ 

"It waa a yery 
proper answer to 
him who asked 
why any man 
should be de- 
lighted with 
beauty, that it 
was a question 
that none bnt a 
blind man could 
ask; since any 
beautiful object 
doih so much, 
attract the sight 
of all men, that it 
is in no . man's 
power not to be 
pleased with it.** 
Garmdon, 
dJiorier, 



the altar of 

burnt 

offerlnff 

a Ex. xxxviil. 1 ; 
Ezek. xliiL 14; 
He. xiiL 10. 

6Ps. oxviiL 87; 
Le.iv. 7, xvl.18; 
lEl L 16; He. 
yilS. 

"Order is aloTcly 
nymph, the child 
of beauty and 
wisdom. Her at- 
tendants are 
comfort, neat- 
ness, and acti- 
vity: her abode 
is the yalley of 
happiness. She 
is always to be 
found when 
sought for, and 
never appears so 
lovely as when 
contrasted with 
her opponent, 
disorder."— ^o*»- 
ton, 

eDr, IHfiram. 
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BLal49L 

6t0. 

aTr&pp. 

** WbateTar may 
be the mr*OBt or 
whatever the 
more immediate 
end of any kind 
of art, all of it 
that ii good 
agrees in thia, 
ihat it is the ex- 
proasion of one 
Bool talking to 
another, and Is 
precious accord- 
m^ to the great- 
ne»B of the soul 
that nttara it**— 
RutUn, 



iihB cdnrt 
of the 
tabernacle 

cnrtains for 
the lengrth 
a Ex. xzxyiii. 9. 
b Bajfdn, 
** There is scarce- 
ly a single joy or 
Borrowr, within 
the experience of 
our fellow-crea- 
tures, which we 
have not tasted; 
jet the belief in 
the good and 
beaatifnl has 
never forsaken 
us. It has been 
medicine to OS in 
«i kness, rich- 
ness in poyerty, 
and the best part 
of all that ever 
delighted ns in 
health and sno- 



cturtains for 
the breadth 
'* Order is the 
sanity of the 
mind, the health 
of the body, the 
peace of the city, 
the seearity of 
the state. As 
the beams to a 
hoase, as the 
bones to the mi- 
crocosm of man, 
so is order to all 
things.".^SMiMey. 



(6) compass . . beneatli, a ri^[e projecting roimd 
the interior of the altar, net, jm t. 4. even . . altar, half- 
way betw. the top and tike bottom. (6» 7) staves, " as ever 
ready to remove. Here we have no asnred settlement."' (8) 
lioUow, etc.f prob. plated with bnmie, to lesisfc action of ftca 
as . .mount, the pattern of eadh part as of tibe whole tabemaoie 
minutely given. 

The altar of htumt-offerim. — ISiis alter was a BOft of opiaie 
oheet of shittim-wood overkud with brasL It was five eol«tB 
long by five broad, and three in height (about tibzee yards eqnare 
and five feet highX and had a horn or projeotion at eacih oonier. 
It was hollow within, and in the middleof its sozfaoe was a sank 
grating of brass to support the fire, which was famished with 
four rings, that it might be taken oat and carried eeparatdy 
from the body of the altar. The sshes from tibe &e sank thzoogh 
the grating, snd were received in a pan that wss placed nnder it. 
The altar had f oar rings or staples at the sides, into wh. poles of 
shittim-wood covered with brass were toserted when the altar 
was to be moved from place to place. This is the aoooont which 
seems to agree best with the text, slthoogh some of the details 
have been differently understood by varioos expositors.* 

9 — ^11. (9) court," enclosed space within wh. the tabetnade 
stood, hundred . . side, ix, 175 ft. (10) sockets, bases, 
fillets, connecting-rods. (11) likewise, etc., see w. 9, 10. 

lAnen. — ^A fabric of very remote antiquity. Fharaoh arrayed 
Joseph in vestures of fine linen. It was first manufaotured in 
England by Flemish weavers, under the protection of Henry HE., 
1253. Bef. this period woollen shirts were gen. worn. A com- 
pany of linen-weavers established itself in London in 1368 ; and 
the art of staining linen became known in 1579. A colony of 
Scots in the reign of James I., and other Presbyterians who fied 
from persecution in that country in succeeding reigns, planted 
themselves in the N.E. part of Ireland, and there establii&ed the 
linen manufacture. It was liberally encouraged by the Lord- 
Deputy Wentworth in 1634, by Wm. III. in 1698 (to the dis- 
couragement of the woollen manufactures), and by suooeeding 
governments. The hemp, flax, linen, thread, and yam from 
Ireland, were permitted to be exported duty free, 1696. The 
Irish linen-board was established in 1711 ; the Linen Hall, Dublin, 
was opened, 1728 ; the board was abolished in 1828. A board of 
trustees to superintend the Scotch linen manufacture was esta- 
blii^ed in 1 727. Dunfermline in Fifeshire, Dundee, and Bamsley 
in Torkshire, are the chief seats of our linen manufactore.^ 

19—16. (12, 13) breadtk . . cubits, i.0. 87ft Sin. (14, 15) 
fifteen cubits, or 26 ft. 3 in. each side of the gate wh. would 
therefore be 35 ft. 

The importance of order. — ^l^e most important resoHs msy 
depend on ti^ right place and position of thinga Should earth* 
qcMkes shake the ground, or even storms violently agitate the 
air, that pyramid stands insecore which, according to tiie poet— 

*' Like an inverted cone. 
Wants the proper base to stand upon.** 

What a monster in nature, how hideous of aspect, and kappilj of 
brief existence, were that body which should have its SKgans and 
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membeiB so misplaced, that the handa oocapied the place of the 
feet, and the heart palpitated in the cavity of the brain I And 
^^M>, besides, does not know that the fmitfalneoB, the beauty, the 
yezy life of a tree depends not only on its having both roots and 
branches, but on these memben being placed in their nataral 
Older? Let a tree be planted upside down — set the roots in the 
air, and tiie boughs in the earth, and I need not ask how much 
fruit it would yield, nor how many seasons the unhappy plant 
would survive such barbarous and blundering treatment.' 

16, 17. (16) l|angiii£^, curtain. (17) shall . . silver, con- 
nected with silver bars. 

CnrUmt needlewitrk. — ^For nearly half a century, in old Savile 
House, on the N. side of Leicester Square, was exhibited the 
galleiy of pictures in needlework which Miss Mary Linwood, of 
Leicester, executed through her long life. She worked her first 
picture when 13 yra. old, and the last piece when 78 ; beyond wh. 
her life was extended 12 yrs. The collection ultimately consisted 
of sixty-four pictures, most of them of large or gallery size, and 
cc^ied fr. paintings by great masters. The gem of the collec- 
tion, Salvator Mwndi^ after Carlo Dolci, for wh. 3,000 guineas 
had been refused, was bequeathed by Miss Linwood to H.M. 
Queen Victoria. In l^e year after Miss Linwood's death, the 
pictures were sold by auction, by Christie and MauHCfn ; and the 
prices they fetched denoted a strange fall in the money-value of 
these curious works. The Judgment an Cain, wh. had occupied 
10 yrs., brought but £64 U. ; Jephtha's Bash Vmt, after (>pie, 
16 guineas ; two pictures frmn Gamsborough, Tlie Shepherd Boy, 
£17 6#. &2., and The An OMd Children^ £23 2s, ; The Ihrvusfe 
Stable, after Morland, brought £32 11«. A portrait of Miss Lin- 
wood, after a crayon picture of Bussell, B.A., brought 18 guineas ; 
and A Woodman in a Storm, by Oainsb^ugh, £33 1«. 6^.; 
Barker's Woodman brought £29 8s. ; The Girl and Kitten, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, £10 15«. ; and Lady Jane Orey, by Korth- 
cote, £24 13«. In the Scripture Boom, The Nativity, by Maratti, 
was sold for £21 ; Dead Christ, by Caracci, 14 guineas ; but the 
Madonna della Ledia, after Bafbc^e, was bought in at £38 lie, 
A few other pictures were reserved; and those sold did not 
realise more than £1000.« 

IS— 21. (18) len^h . . cubits, gee w. 9—11. breadtli . . 
where, see w. 12—15. height . . cubits, i.e. 8 ft. 9 in. (19) 
pins . . court, tent-nails ; spikes to which the boards, hang- 
ings, etc., were attached by cords. (20) pure . . light, oil 
obtained by bruising, hence " cold-drawn." lamp, candlestick. 
to . . always^' t.«. every night. (21) tabernacle . . congre- 
gation, tabemade of appointment, place of stated meeting, 
without . . vail,^ the holy place. Aaron . . Ii0rd,« %.e, shall 
superintend the oil, the lamps, and the lighting. 

Oil for the Uffht.-^I, The source whence the oU was obtained : 
file '^ olive.'* Thus is grace, free and full, obtained from Christ, 
tibe " Plant of renown." II. The qualification it was to possess : 
it was to be ** pure." All the grace which comes from Christ is 
pure and unalloyed. III. Hie instruments of its dispeneation : 
'*the children of Israel." The children of God are now the 
reoipients and dispensers of Christ's grace. IV. The uses to 
which it was put : it caused *^ &e lamp to bum always." Qiaoe 
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**So work tlM 
honey-baei, cre^ 
tures that by a 
rale in natara 
teaoh the act of 
order to apeopled 
kingdom. * — 
Shakupeart, 

a Dr, OuihrU. 

the gate and 
pillars of the 
court 



*' In the art of 
design colour is 
to form what 
vene is to proM 
— a more harmo- 
nious and luml- 
nouB vehicle of 
the thought**— 
Mn. JavMMtm, 



"The mother of 
useful arts is 
necessity; that 
of the fine arts 
is luxury. F<» 
ttuher the former 
has intellect; tbe 
latter genius, 
which itself is a 
kind of luxury." 



"Thatisthehest 
part of beauty 
which a picture 
cannot expreoa.** 

a Both o/Dayt. 



beaten oil fbr 
the Ught 

alJo. ii.30: FS. 
cxix. lOS; Ma. 
V. le. 

6 Ex. xxri. 81, 83. 
e Ac. XX. 27, 28. 
d8. Tfkomat. 
''The golden 
beams of truth 
and the silken 
cords of lovttk 
twisted together, 
will draw men 
on with a sweet 
▼iolenee whether 
they will or no." 

*' Truth is a 
torch, but a t«r- 
rtflo one; tnera- 
fore we all try to 
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reach . it. with 
dosed eyes, lest 
we khoald be 
scorched.** — 
Goethe, , 

eDr. Burder. 



the hljrli 

priest's 

vestmente 

aNu.' ZTiii. 7; 
He. y. 1, 4. 

6Ez'. zxiz.'5, e, 
29; Le. vili. 80; 
Ps. czxziL 9, 16 ; 
Is. Izi. 10 ; Jo. i. 
14; He. viL26.^ 

eEx. zzzi. 8, 6, 
zzxvi. 1; 1 Oo. 
xiL 8—11; Jm. 
tl7. . 

dLe. Ti!L 7, 8; 
1 Sa. xziii. 9—12. 

a R, A. Oriffln, ' 

"There is no 
more potent anti- 
dote to low sen- 
suality, than the 
adoration of 
beauty. All tiie 
higher arts of 
design are essen- 
tially chaste, 
without respect 
of the • object. 
They purify the 
thoughts, as tra- 
gedy, according 
to ijristotle, puri- 
fies the JMA- 
Bions.**— ^SfcWeye/. 

** Beauty itself is 
but the sensible 
image of the Infi- 
nite.**— £amro>¥. 

/J.B.Br<nm^B«A. 

the ephod 

al Sa. U. 18, 

zziL 18, 2 Sa. yi. 

14, 16. 

(Be. i. 12, 13; 

Is. zL 5; Eph. 

Til4. 

e *• Sardonyx *'— 

JoMhtu; *'Beryr 

— LXX. and 

PkOo. 



canses the life of each CShiistiaii to shine with a brighter 
glow.'. . . 

'Beaten ail. — ^By the expression oil-oUve, thi9 oil is disidngnished 
from other kinds. Tlie addition beaten, indicates that it is that 
oil obtained from oliyes'ponnded in a mortar/ and not pressed 
from oliyes in the oil-mill. >The oil obtained from pounded oliyea 
is, according to Columella's observation, much purer and better 
tasted, does not emit much smoke, and has no offiensiYe smelL* 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1 — 6. (1) that . . office,* after the tent and the altar oomes 
the priest to serve in the one and at the other. Nadab, etc.^ see 
vi. 23. ' (2) holy garments,^ garments of holiness, ix. set apart 
for special holy services. * glory , honour, the office honourable, 
beauty, ornament, decoration. . (3) wise-hearted,^ expert, 
ingenious, skilfuL to . . him, i.e, to be a badge of his consecra- 
tion, minister . . office,' not a lord of the heritage, but a 
servant of God. (4) breastplate, see v. 15 f, ephod,'^ gee 
V. 6/1 robe, see v. 31 ff, coat, see v. 39. mitre, see v. .36/. 
(5) take . . linen, materials of which the priestly garments 
should be wrought. 

' Vestments, — ^Let us contemplate the spiritual teaching suggested 
by some of the high-priest's vestments. They all denote the 
excellencies, merits, and. grace of Jesus. — I. The first yestment : 
it was made of fine linen, and enveloped the whole person. Being 
snow-white, it was emblematical of Christ's holiness. II. The 
second vestment : this was a kind of tunic worn upon the linen 
ephod, of a l^ht azure hue, and reached only to IJie knees.* It 
was adorned with — 1. Pomegranates; denoting fruitfulness ; 2. 
Golden bells; reminding us of the interceding voice' of. the 
beloved Lord. III. The third vestment : a robe of magnificence, 
shorter than the second. It was ^' of gold, of blue, of purple, of 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, with cunning work ; " and was the 
robe of — 1. Joy : worn on festival-days ; 2. Authority : none but 
the high-priest wore it. Learn: — (1) How precious Christ's 
people are to Him : " I am glorified in them ; " and what glory is 
His! (2) How secure they are. The breastplate hung on the 
robe of authority ; even so are we kept by Hispower ; (3) How 
honoured they are. Ever coimected with Christ !* 

Vocation of the artist, — ^Very sao^ed is the vocation of the artist, 
who has to do directly with the works of God, and interpret the 
teaching of creation to mankind. All honour to the man who 
treats it sacredly ; studies, as in God's presence, the thoughts of 
God which are expressed to him ; and xnakes all things according 
to the pattern which he is ever ready to show to earnest and 
reverent genius on the mount./ 

6—12. (6) ephod,« Heb. ephod, fr. aphad, Gk. Iirwfuc (Volg. 
snperhumerale), Bhoulder-pieoe,to wh. the breastplate was attached, 
cunning, skilful. (7) shoulder-pieces, prob. badges of dig- 
nity, eto., like the modem epaulette, joined, ^tf., prob. the 
ephod was formed of two principal pieces, one for the back, the 
other for the front, connected by shoulder-straps. (8) curious, 
ornamented, girdle,^ band, shall . . same, material and 
kind of work. (9) onyz,« see Ge. ii 12. (10) acoordinsr . . 
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birth, in the order of age. » (11) en^aver, artificer, worker, 
signet, seal or ring, ouches,'' Bettings, sockets. > (12) put . . 
shoulders ,« thus sig. that the. priest bore the burden of Israel in 
the inresence of the I^rd. . memorial,/ remembrance : the priest 
remembered whose representative he was : the Lord remembered 
His ooyenant people. ■ k , > • 

Their, names wpon his shoulders. — Consider this duty, which 
Aaron was to perform, in — ^I. Its literal meaning.- ' Aaron' as the 
representative of the people, was. to heart their names before the 
Lord ai>on his shoulders. * Note : the shoulders, * the: strongest 
part of the body. - II. Its E^ymbolical character. ■ It is tjpiciS of 
Christ's intercession for us. He^l. Supports us;. 2.' Intercedes 
with . the Father for us : 3. Imparts to us a part of His own 
glory.«' . ...-.- 

The religiousness rfart, — ^Never is Piety more unwise than when 
she casts beauty out of the church, and by this excommunication 
forces her fairest sister to become profane. - It is the duty of reli- 
gion not. to eject, but to cherish and seek fellowship mth every 
beautiful exhibition which delights, and every delicate art which 
embellishes human life. So, on the other hand, it is the duty, of 
art not to waste its high capabilities in the imitation of what is 
trivial,' and in the curious adornment of what has only^^a finite 
significance. The highest art is always the most religious ; and 
the greatest artist is always a devout man. A scoffing Raphael 
or Michael Angelo is not conceivable.* 

13 — ^16. (13) ouches, see v. 11. (14) wreathen, twisted like 
cords, and:, ouches, fr. these chains . the breastplate . was 
suspended. (15)' breastplate, lit, ornament. : judgment, 
prob. in ref. to its use as an oracle, (16) span, about 9i in. 
Qualities of the artist. — 

He is a being of deep reflection — one 

That studies nature with intensest eye ; 

Watching the works of air, earth,' sea, and sun — 

Their motion, altitude, their form, their dye — 

Cause and effect. The elements which run. 

Or stagnant are, he traces to their source, 

With vivid study, till his pencil makes 

A perfect likeness ; or, by fancy's force, 

A new creation' in his heart he takes, 

And matches nature's progpress in his course 

Towards glory. In t^e abstractions of the mind. 

Harmony, passion, and identity. 

His genius, like the summer sun, is shrined, 

Till beauty and perfection he can see.<* 

^ • " 

17 — 21. (17) sardius,* or ruby,' or perh. cornelian, topaz,* 
perh. the chrysolyte,- greenish yellow, carbuncle, - prob. the 
emerald." (18) emerald, - prob. the * garnet.'' ^ sapphire, the 
well-known asure-coloured stone, diamond, Heb. yahalon,fx. 
halam, to smite upon, so called from its hardness.* . (19) * li^ure, / 
perh. amber, agnate, well 'known. - amethyst, ^ Heb. ahlamah^ 
purple of diff. shades.^ (20) beryl, doubtful; perh." a kind of 
topaz, jasper j prob. the brown Egyptian^ varie^,* or the green 
jasper.' . indosinffs, settings. (21) ' according . . names/ 
both in number and order. - 
. Four TOWS qf stones' (y» 17).— Obsenro— I. The shining of the 
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d Used in tbe 
Benseof jewels by 
old ' writers, as 
Shakespeare, 
Rpeacer. eto^ old 
Eag. nouche; low 
Lat.,ntM0a, noehUt; 
old Qer. niitehe. 
e AcctoEtabnioR, 
on • the riRht, 
Benben, Simeon, 
[.evi.Judab.Dan, 
Naphtali; on tbe 
left. Gad, ARher, 
(ssacbar, ' Zeba- 
lan, Joseph, Ben- 

with a view -to 
their mothers, 
places them thus 
^on the- right, 
Beuhen, Levi, 
iHsachar, Naph- 
tali, Oad, 
Joseph:*^ on* the 
left, Simeon, 
Jndah, Zebolun, 
Dan. Aaher, Bea- 
jamia • 

/3TL1L 19; He. 
viL 25; Is. ix.6; 
Eph. y. 37. 
g Anon. 
hBlaekie. 

the •' 
breastplate 

"Tbe misfortune 
in the - ^ e is 
that nobody can 
enjoy life in 
peace, bat that 
everybody mast 
govern; and in 
art, that nobody 
will enjoy what 
has been ' pro- 
dnoed, bat that 
everyune wants 
to'reprodnce on 
his ownaccount.** 
Goethe, 

a Wordtworth. 



the stones of 
the breast- 
plate 

a ' Qk. vapitov, 
eardine, perh. fr. 
Sardto or Sar- 
dinia, where flrsk 
found. 

b Gk. Tora^tor, 
wh. Pliny says is 
fr. Topaeoe, an 
isle in tho Bed 
Soa. 
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cQ e senins, 
Boseomttller. 

tfWhen this 
stone is cut with 
aconvezfaoe, it is 
called a ou> 
bimele. 



4 Gfc. 
invincible; keaoe 
we My am herd 
aBademant. **A 
ehampion oiMd 
in adamant" — 
WorOtworth. *'Oa 
adamant oar 
wroocB we ail 
en^raTe, bet 
writeoar beneflti 
upon tlie wave." 

/"An opal."- 
De Wtte. 

9 Ok. cfMANWsv, 
not drunken: 
wine fr. an ame- 
th}tt eap rap- 
posed by andeatt 
to prevent intoxi- 
eation. 

hBuOi, 

i Spk, Comm, 

ifcl8.zmi4;]UL 
ill. If. 

Sardonyx is a 
preciooB atone; 
probaUy naowd 
from its likeni 
to both the 
dins and the 
onyx. It to dark, 
variegated witn 
bluish white, 
hlacfc, and red, 
lying in eirdra, 
as if inlaid by art. 
It to only men- 
tioned in Bev. 
xzi. 20; appear- 
ing to be the fifth 
row of stones on 
which the hea- 
venly d^ in 
John^a vifdon 
seemed to rest 

VV.U.21. Ik-.D. 
FeaOtff Ctmir'9 

9. 18L See Ai». 
vortWi Armot, in 
loe. 

mBaUeif. 

tfaefiMtem- 
ingB of the 
breastplate 



eUmm : poiiMfciiig to iSba poiitj of Christ and His Church. IL 
Their price : of great Talne and worth, signilyiiifr what a price 
Christ Tallied His Chnroh at III. Ibeir plsee or situatioii : Ihey 
are set in the pectoral, and Aaioii must oany them on his heut^ 
signifying that CSirist liath as mmdi care of His CSiTuch, as if it 
were enclosed in His heart, — lets out His blood to make room in 
His heart for them. IV. Their nmnber: twelve, . notinfr ^^ 
with Christ is plentifol redemption. V. Their order : tii^ stood 
in a comely qnadraagle ; Christ hath established a oomel j cider 
in ffis ChoToh, and we most keqs our lankEL YI. The figure : 
the foarsqitaTe, signifying the stability and fiznmesB of Hba Chsrdi ; 
Satan and all dweiyers shall not pick one stone ont of CfaiiBt'a 
pectozaL YII. Their nse : that Aaron must bear them on his 
heart, signifying Christ's ardent affection to His, and constant 
interoession for them. VIII. The quantity : as all the names of 
Israel were gathered into a nanow oampaas, so Christ shsli 
*' gather togetlier into one all the dispersed sons of God,*' and 
present tiiem befoce Ckid as the most beiuitifal and predoas parts 
of the world.' 

The value iff jeweU in^heir anaeiatimi. — 

Hbleit. ^^7) what oonld it be ? 

Jewels aie baables oniy ; whether pearls 
From the sea's HghtSess depths, or disxnoDds 
Cnll'd from the moontain's crown, or ohijaolith. 
Cat's eye or moonstone, or hot oarbonde, 
That from the bed of Eden's sunniest stream 
Bxtracted, lamped tiie ark, what tune the roar 
Of lions pining for their tree sands, smote 
^e hongzy dukness, — ^toys are they at best. 
Jewels are not of all things in my fdght 
Most precious. 

Festus. Nor in mine. It is in the use 
Of which they may be made their Talne lies ; 
In the pore thonghts of beanty liiey call np. 
And qiialitleB they emblem. So in that 
Thou wearest tiiere, thy cross ; — ^to me it is 
Suggestive of bright thoughts and hopes in Him 
Whose one great sacrifice availeth aU, 
Living and dead, through all eteznily. 
Kot to the wanderer over southern seas 
Rises the consteUation of the cross 
More lovelily o*er i^ and caJm blue wave, 
Than does to me that bright one on tiiy 
As diamonds are purest of all things, 
And but embodied light wliich fire oonsumeB 
And rendecB back to air, that nought vemainB ; 
And as the croas is i^ymbol of our creed. 
So let that ornament signify to thee 
The faith of Christ, all purity, all hghJL^ 
Through fervenpy resolving into heaven. 
ISach hath his Gross, fair lady, on his heart; 
Never may thine be heavier or darker 
Than that now on th^ breast, so lig^ht and bright, 
Bising and falling with its bosom-6weU.<" 

22—25. (22) chains . . grold, sea t« 14. (33) lings . • 
rings, for tlia <dudna. (94) fifaains • . brMurtplate, ^ wh. 
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the brewfcplate was snpeaided. (25) and the other, etc,, 
miiintedireotioiu: God's people have need to be taught little things. 
DwrabUity of gold, — For a foundation, men prefer rook to 
sand, because it 1b duzable ; and, to this properly, gold itself owes 
much of its valne. It does not melt like ioe, nor rost like iron, 
nor bum like wood, nor cnimble into dust like stone. On open- 
ing the grave of an old BtroBoan king, ^ey found him lying 
lobed and crowned as bis wamons had entombed him two thou- 
sand years before. An impressive spectacle I but one t^ey had 
hsEdly seen, when it vaaished from Ihelr sight. Touched by the 
&8sh air admitted at the open door, body and robes dissolved in a 
oumient, leaving nothing where they had lain but a thin layer of 
dost. Not so the golden fillet that bound his brows : of all that 
funeral pomp, it only remains unchanged. Not time, nor even 
fire itself, desbroys this precioos metal : the fiunes may cleanse, 
but they cannot oonsome it. They esteem themselves happy who 
have their coffers filled with it ; but how much happier those 
who have obtained what the Spirit ooansels men to buy, — *'^ gold 
tried in the fixe, that thou mayest be rich ! *' 

26 — ^20. (26) rings . . thereof, attached to the two lower 
oomexB. inward, behind and out of sight. (27) two sides . . 
forepart . . ooupling, these were attached to the shoulder- 
pieces, just above their union with the girdle. (28) breast- 
^te . . ephod, safe keying, ilL the close connection betw. the 
Ghnich andthe great High Priest (29) Aaron . . hearty« seat 
of affections, the priest to i^ympathise with the people. 

AwrofCs breattplate, — Oonsider — ^I. Its primary use. 1. Show 
what this breast-plate was ; 2. Enlarge upon its particular use. 
n. Its iTpioal intent. It was designed to represent what Ohrist 
—1. Is doing for us : He *' appears in the presence of God '* for 
us ; 2. Will do in ns.^ 

The "breoitplaU, — ^This was a piece of rich doth, set with 
twelve precious stones, one tea each tribe of Israel, the size and 
beauty of which, according to Josephus, placed this ornament 
beyond the purchase of men. The doth was of the same em- 
broidered stuff as the outer robe or ephod, over which it was 
placed, and this stuff was doubled, the better to hold the precious 
stones with whidi it was set. When thus doubled it was a span 
(or nine inches) square. There was at each comer a ring of gold, 
to the two uppermost of which were attached wreathed chaiiiB of 
gold, by whLdi the breastplate was fastened to the shoulder- 
pieoee of the ephod ; and the two under-rings were furnished 
with blue laces, to be fastened to rings in the embroidered girdle 
of the 6phod.« 

80-82. (90) TTrim, lights. ThimLmim,« perfections. 
"ISiese were prob. some well-known means for casting lots.*'* 
and . . heart, they were prob. kept in the bag formed by the 
doubling of the breastplate, 9ee w. 15, 16. (31) robe . . ephod, 
worn beneath, and seen above and below t^ ophod : without 
seam. (32) hole . . thereof, hence it was drawn on over the 
head, woven, work, no cunninghandiwork employed upon it : 
this zobe woven throughout (iU. Ghrist*8 seamless coat : He, the 
great High Priest, had no breastplate, the names of His people 
being ia His heart), habergeon,* ooat of mail (chain-armour) 
oovering head aad shouldeniydEawa on over tibe heed. 
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"Like otber' 
beaatifui thin}^ 
In this world, its 
end (that of a 
shaft) ia to I'd 
beatttifDl ; and, 
in prop irtlon to 
its beiuty, it 
receives peroiis- 
sion to be other- 
wise useless. Wo 
fio not blam» 
emeralds and 
rubies be;, we 
cannot make 
them into heads 
of hammers.'*— 
RuAin. 

•'In days of yore 
nothing was holy 
bnt the beanti- 

the use and 
place of the 
breastplate 

a Cant. viii. 6; 
l8.zLll,xlix.l6. 

6 (7. SjfiMOM, M.A, 

"When I behold 
the passion for 
ornamentattoa 
and the ooi re- 
sponding power, 
I feel as if women 
had BO far shown 
what they are 
bad for rather 
than what they 
are good for."— 
JuUa W,amoB. 

"Ornaments 
were invented by 
m odesty.'*— > 

e Dr, Kitto. 



TTrim and 
Thummim : 
and robe of 
the ephod 

a The m'^iff^O' 
lion and the truth t 
Aq.^ '*£nlighie(i- 
ings and certain- 
ties;*' S'lM.y 

•^Elneidations 
and perfeotlon^;** 
Bfgr.^ * tike luitid 
•Bdthepexfeob;** 
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ilra&./'lllamiiui- 
tloDB and cer- 
tainties;" Lat. 
Vulff^ "doctrine 
and Tcrlty;** 
Luth^ "light and 
right." 

( Spk, Conun. 

e French, hember- 
Mon, dim. of old 
Fr. hatiberCf obs. 
ELhanherk — A.S. 
heal*beorga~healtt 
neck, beorgan, to 
defend. '*01othid 
with the habu- 
rioun of ri^h- 
twisneBse."— 
Wydiffe. "'And 
be ye appnrelled 
or clothed/ salth 
Fanl, *with the 
habergtnn or coat- 
aimoar of jos- 
tice/'— Zdtftmer. 

dB.Keath, 

**Every true 
specimen of per- 
fection, or even 
excellence, of 
-whatever kind it 
may be, from the 
moral down - to 
the physical, ele- 
"vateB every io- 
Btance of an 
inferior degree 
of excellence that 
we meet with, 
and sheds over 
it a portion of its 
own perfection." 
—F.UAtr, 

**Among the 
other excellenceB 
•of man, this Ma 
one, that he ran 
form an idea of 
I)erfection much 
beyond what he 
has experience 
of in himself ; 
and is not limited 
in his coLcep- 
tion of wisdom 
and virtue. "— 
Burnt, 

4 Dr. Kitto. ' 

the hesi of 
the robe 

a Grows wild in 
the E., fruit slase 
of orange flat- 
tened at the end 



. Aarfjn a. type cf Chrigt,-^!. AtaotLj a teacher, or the monntain 
of fortitude ; so is Christ the tme teacher of Qod's Word. U. 
Aaron was Moby's mouth to the people ; so is Christ His Father*s 
mouth to men, declaring His will and mind to them. III. 
Aaron was the blesser of the people (Lev. ix. 22) ; so is Christ 
the tme blesser of His people (Actsiv. 27). lY. Aaron was the 
high priest of the Loid ; Jesnis Christ is the only true High 
Priest of the Church. V. Aaron died upon the mount ; Chi^ 
was crucified on Mount Calyary.** 

' Urim'and TA?M/»mim.— Much ingenious speculation has been 
brought to bear on the subject of the IJrim, and Thuminim; through 
wh. the High Priest obtained responses fr. €k>d. The questions 
on wh. the discussion has turned have been : Were t^e Urim and 
Thummim distinct from or identical with the precious stones of 
the breastplate? if distinct, what were thej? and in what 
manner were Ihey instrumental in obtaining, answers from Qod 



to the questions of the High Priest ? . The word *^ IJrim " means 
" lights,*' and. the word Thummim " perfections," and might be 
very well applicable to the precious stones of the breastplate, if 
taken, as epithets instead of names. The most judicious inter- 
preters are generally disposed to concur in the statement of 
Josephus, that the IJrim and Thummim were identical with the 
precious stones. ^ It does, indeed, seem remarkable that, had they 
been something separate, they should not have been described in 
this minute statement ; - and we are ' inclined to think; that a 
careful examination of the different texts will leave little doubt 
as to their identity.' - In the^ description of the breastplate in Ch. 
xxxix. 8 — 21, the Urim and the Thummim are not mentioned, 
but the precious stones are ; while in the'description in Ley. yiiL 
8, the Urim and Thummim are mentioned, 'but not the stones, 
from whence it is obvious to infer that they were the same 
things. Even .the. text before us, as compared with the preceding 
verse, can only be weU* understood by supposing the Urim and 
Thummim to be the substance on which the names of the tribes 
were engraven. In the previous verse Aaron is directed to wear 
the naines upon his heart before the Lord continvally ; and in the 
present text he is directed to wear the Urim arid Thummim vpon 
his heart before, the Lord continually, '- This certainly seems a 
more reasonable and proper account than thitt of G^esenius and 
others, who imagine that the Urim and -Thummim were smaU 
oracular images, like the teraphim, by which revelation and truth 
were personSed, and which were placed in the inner cavity of 
the breastplate. ^ Spencer and others, who had previously enter- 
tained a similar view, fancy that the ornament was derived from 
the Egyptians, whose chief priest, who was also their supreme 
civil judge, wore, suspended from a golden chain around his 
neck. We do not see much resemblance in this, except so far as 
any. jewelled ornament worn about the neck may be said to 
resemble another.- The jewel worn by the Egyptian judges was 
wholly judicial ; whereas the Urim and Thummim were not only 
judicial but oraculous and sacerdotal.' 

83—85. (33) hem, bottom of the skirt make, embroider, 
pomegranates,* lit. apples full of grain, emblem of fruitful- 
ness. (34) beU, ete,^* ill the sound of the Gospel and the /rttit 
of preaching. (35). Bound . . Lord,« by wh. tiie people might 
know he ^as diaohaxging the f unofciQns of hia office, and be 
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themselves incited to devotion, that . . not, by appearing 
before the Lord in an incomplete or unwarranted costume, see 
V. 43. 

A ehiine of hells, — Consider the Gospel as having many voices 
like to bells, and note that these are — I. Golden bells. No one 
can estimate the value of the Gospel. It is the sweetest sound to 
sinners, the best consolation to mourners, and the mightiest hope 
for all. II. Bells of invitation. When the Jews heard the clash 
of those bells in the hem of the priest's robe, thejknew it was an 
invitation to worship. III. BeUs of warning. The Jews were 
warned by the bells to worship, lest God should be offended. The 
Gospel warns us to serve Gk)d. IV. Bells of joy. They announced 
to tiiie Jews the possibility of pardon. The Gospel announces 
this now to us. V. Bells of triumph.<< 

The sacredness of bells in the East, — The bell seems to have 
been a sacred utensil of very ancient use in Asia. Golden bells 
formed a jyart of the ornaments of the pontifical robe of the 
Jewish high priest, with which he invested himself upon those 
grand and peculiar festivals when he entered into the sanctuary. 
That robe was very magnificent, it was ordained to be of sky- 
blue, and the border of it, at the bottom, was adorned with i>ome- 
granates and gold bells intermixed equally, and at equsd dis- 
tances. The use and intent of these bells is evident from these 
words : ^* And it shall be upon Aaron to minister, and his sound 
shall be heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the 
Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not." The sound of 
the numerous bells that covered the hem of his garment, gave 
notice to the assembled people that the most awf id ceremony of 
their religion had commenced. When arrayed in this garb, he 
bore into the sanctuary the vessel of incense ; it was the signal 
to prostrate themselves before the Deity, and to commence &ose 
fervent ejaculations which were to ascend with the column of 
that incense to the throne of heaven. " One indispensable cere- 
mony in the Indian Pooja is the ringing of a small bell by the 
officiating brahmin. The women of tiie idol, or dancing girls of 
the pagoda, have little golden bells fastened to their feet, &e soft 
harmonious tinkling of which vibrates in unison with th6 ex- 
quisite melody of their voices." (Maurice's Indian Antiquities,^ 
^' The ancient kings of Persia, who, in fact, united in their own 
persons the reg^ and sacerdotal office, were accustomed to have 
the fringes of tiieir robes adorned with pomegranates and golden 
beUs. The Arabian courtesans, like tiie Indian women, have 
little golden bells fastened round their legs, neck, and elbows, to 
the sound of which they dance before the king. The Arabian 
princesses wear golden rings on their fingers, to which little bells 
are suspended, as weU as in the flowing tresses of their hair, that 
their superior rank may be known, and they themselves, in pass- 
ing, receive the homage due to their exalted station."* 

86. plate, cincture, fillet, prob. simply a small, florally- 
embossed plate, holiness . . Ijord,<* Heh., kodosh la- Yehovah, 
holiness to Jehovah, sig. the holiness with which, by virtue of 
his calling, the priest was invested. 

Aaron's mitre. — ^This was intended to foreshow — ^I. The holi- 
ness of our great High Priest. 1. It was neoessary that He should 
be spotless Himself; 2. It seems to have been particularly 
ordained ol God that Christ's innocence should be established by 

VOL. I. Y 
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like an apple, 
beautifol colour, 
choioa flavour, 
brownish red 
when ripe, inside 
like the orange, 
but Oiled with 
many reddish 
seeds. 

h "Shadowing 
out— (1) Thepro- 
phetioal office of 
Christ here, and 
His perpetual in- 
tercession in 
heaven: (2) The 
duty of ministers; 
which is, to live 
sermons, to be 
fruitful as well 
as painful teach- 
ers ; not like 
him of whom ,it 
was said, that 
when he was out 
of the pulpit, 
it was pity ho 
should ever go 
into it; and when 
he was in the 
pulpit, it was pity 
he should ever 
come out of it.** 
^Trapp, 

e Ps. ii. 11. 

d Dr. TaLmagt. 

" Music is the art 
of the prophets, 
the only art that 
can calm the 
agitations of the 
soul; it is one of 
the most magni- 
ficent and de- 
lightful presents 
God has given 
qs."— Li«<A«r. 

"How sour sweet 
music is, when 
time is broke and 
noproportion 
kept." — Shak%- 
speare, 

eCalmet. 

the plate of 
the mitre 

a Le. xxi. 1, 7, 8, 
z. 4; He. vii. 
36; 1 Oo. i. 80. 

**BlesRed Is the 
memory of those 
who have kept 
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themaelvea nn- 
spotted ftrom the 
world ! yet more 
blesaed and more 
dear the memory 
of those who 
have kept them- 
selves unspotted 
ia the world.*'— 
Mrs. Jametom, 

b C. Simeottj M.A. 

'* Think not thy 
lore to Gk)d 
merits GK>d*8 lore 
to thee: His ao- 
oeptance of thy 
dnty crowns His 
own gifts in thee. 
Han's love to 
God is nothing 
but a faint reflec- 
tion of GK>d*B love 
to man.** — 
QuarieB. 

e Dr, KUto. 



tlM Ikien 
coat, mitre, 
and girdle 

Mitre, a head- 
dress; Fr.; Lat. 
mitra ; Gk. mifra, 
head-dress, akin 
to mitox, thread. 

aTrapp, 

hZe. i. 4; Jo. i. 
29: He. Iz. 28; 
1 Pe. il. 24; Jo. 
xvii. 19; He. iv. 
14—16. 

eJomphui. 

*' In the time of 
Josephns the 
shape of the 
mitre had be- 
come somewhat 
altered. It was 
oircalarf was 
covered with a 
piece of fine 
linen, and sat so 
closely on the 
npperpaxtofthe 
head (for it did 
not cover the 
whole of the 
head)- «hat it 
would not fall off 
when the body 
was bent down.** 



every ponible proof ; 3. Thus, a suae foandation was laid ietr aU 
the hopes that are bnilt upon Him. II. The need we have of an 
interest in it. We need an atonement. III. Its efficacy in our 
.behalf. Throng'h Christ's holinefls we axe aooepted before God. 
This sabjeot is well oalcnlated — (1 ) To humble the self-righteous ; 
(2) To encounge the deepooding ; (3) Todiseot amd animate the 
godly.* 

Mitre. — ^This mitre was a turban of fine liiien (t.39), furnished 
in front with a plate of pure gold, on which were iuseribed the 
words, '' Holiness to l^e Lord," or ^' Holy to Jehovah," and which 
was attached to the turban by a blue lace. The word translated 
'* plate," signifies a flower, and is rendered weraXnv, ^ petal," in 
the LXX., which seems to show that 1^ piate was wrought wil^ 
flowered work, or was itself in the form of a flower or petal. In 
Gh. xzxiz. 6, this ornament is called nezer, from a verb signify- 
ing '' to separate," and hence denoting a crown, as a mark of 
separation or distinction. The same word is applied to the 
diadem of kingfs. Indeed, such turbans of fine linen, with an 
encircling or ^ont ornament of gold or precious stonee, seem to 
have been the usual diadems of ancnent kings. Thus we read, in 
Justin, that Alexander the G-reat took his diadem from his head 
to bind up the wounds of Lysimachus ; which shows deazty 
enoi^h that it was of linen, probably with some distinguishing 
ornament on the same principle as this on the turban of "tiie 
Hebrew pontiff.' 

87 — 89. (37) put . . lace, a beend or fillet, to wh. the plate 
(v. 36) was attached, mitre, turban, Heb., tzanaph, to roll 
round. (38) bear, etc^ " get the people's pardon ; this Ghrist 
did indeed for all His."* that . . Lord,* lite people accepted in 
i^e person of the priest (39) coat . . linen, a Mnd of tunic or 
cassock : prob. worn next the skin." girdle . . needlework, 
embroidered : a piece of fine linen to confine ISie coat at the 
waist. 

The imq^ntPff of holy things (v. 38).— By these words we are 
reminded — ^I. !niat our best p^ormances are not without sin. 

I. Our prayers may be narrow, selfiidi, ete. ; 2. Oar prasses 
designed more to set forth the -porwer of t^e voice than tite 
goo&ess of God ; 3. Our worship may be wanting in mncerit^, 
ete ; 4. Even if we are unconscious of sin, it may yet be piescn t. 

II. That the sin of our holy things needs pardon : otSieorwise title 
very things that would be a means of blessing, become a curse, 
in. That forgiveness is granted l^rougb our great H^h PriesL 
" Holiness to the Lord," written on the mitre, by whicli God is 
supposed to be reminded, when He looks upon it, of the holiness 
of the great Mediator whom Aaron r^Exresented ; see P&. bczxiv. 
9, and cxxxii. 9, 10. 

A fable ofeert. — Minerva was the goddess of Wisdom, and pre- 
sided over the arts. Arachne, a mortel maiden of renowned ddU 
in weaving and embroidery, whose fingers made the wocd into 
rolls, twisted it into tibtreads, and wrought it into divers pattenH. 
challenged the goddess to a trial of oompetition. Minerva, in tiie 
gruise of an old woman, dissuaded her in vain, ^e tbea threw 
off her disguise, aad the trial began. Each spread out the warp, 
hurled the diuttle, and struck tiiie woof into ite plaoe. Minerva 
wrought in her web a 49oene r^oresenting the gloiy of tiia goda 
Arachne, preBUBptuoiis, in hers pictaed the enmn aad fa^ngt 
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of ti^e gods. The goddess admired the maiden's work, but, stong 
by the insult, struck it from the loom, and changed the aspiring 
girl into a spider, to go on spinning and hanging herself for ever. 
Now science has wrested the thunderbolt from JoTe, l^e trident 
from Neptune, and the distaff from Minerva. 

40 — 48. (40) bonnets,* cape, glory . . beauty,^ ^ee ▼. 2. 
(41) thou . . them, etc,,* neither the office nor its drras to be self- 
assumed. (42) breeches, drawers, »ee xz. 26. (43) that . . die,' 
by appearing before God in the discharge of priestly f nnctioitts 
negligently attired. 

The hiph priegfe vegtments.—A.'paxt from their significance 
they may suggest some useful reflections on dress. We observe — 
I. That dress may be employed, as in this case, as the insignia of 
office, King*srobeandcrown,— -Judge's robe, etc. II. That dress 
should be adapted to social stations ; maids often more gairishly 
attired tiian mistresses. III. That dress may often be regarded 
as an index to character. Modesty, cleanliness, etc., without 
weak leanings to absurd extrayagances of fashion, ought to be 
aimed at. W. A few words on the soul's dress, — **'Bd clothed 
witfi hninility." — " The robe of righteousness," etc. 

The low cf dreis. — A man following the occupation of wood- 
cutting, wrought with exemplary zeal the six working-days, 
hoarding eyery cent not required to furnish him with the most 
frugal fare. As his **pile" increased, he inyested it in gold 
ornaments, — watoh-chiun of massive links, shirt and sleeve 
buttons, shoe-buckles, then buttons for vest and coat, a hat- 
band of t^e precious metal, a heavy gold-headed cane ; and, in 
short, wherever an ounce of it could be bestowed upon his 
person, in or out of taste, it was done. The glory of his Hfe, 
his sole ambition, was to don this curious attire (which was de- 
posited for safe limping during the week in one of the banks) on 
Sunday morning, and then spend the day, the *' observed of all 
observers," lounging about the office or bar-room of the St. 
Charles. He never drank, and rarely spoke. Mystery seemed to 
enyelop him. No one knew whence he came, or the origin of his 
innocent whim. Old citizens assured you, that, year after year, 
his narrow savings were measured by the increase of his orna- 
ments, until at length the value of the anomalous gfarments came 
to be estimated by thousands of dollars. By ten o'clock on 
Sunday night, the exhibition was closed. His one day of self - 
gratification enjoyed, lus costly wardrobe was returned to the 
bank-vault, and he came back into the obacuriliy of a wood- 
chopper.* 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY^NINTH. 

1 — d. (1) hallow, sanctify, set apart, one . . bullock, lit, 
a youngling of the herd, and . . blemish,* perfect. (2) 
teinpered,^ mixed with, "wafers, thin cakes, pancakes.' (3) 
them . . basket, ix, t&e bread, etc. 

The deetrine qfsaeriiice fmioerMl. — ^In addition to the fact that 
life is daily sacrificed ror the sustentation of life, the belief of a 
higher sacrifice would also seem to be one of man's most un- 
conquerable instincts. Search for him when we will, or where 
we will, in every age of the world, in every oountiy undw heaven, 

r2 
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V. 89. /. AUhig, 

Op, H. in. 



and oonse- 
oration, eto., 
of xniests 

aYxklg. tktnu. 

b Bz. zxzlx. S7-* 
39; Szek. xliT. 
17, 18; Sia. xzli. 
12, 18; Sph. Vi 18. 

e L«. Vitt. 13. 

tfL«.v.l7,zxii.9. 

In the Bible fhe 
body iB Mid to be 
more than raf- 
ment. But many 
people read the 
Bible Hebrew- 
wise, backward; 
and thus the 
general convio* 
tion now is, that 
raiment is more 
than the body. 

" Dress has a 
moral effect upon 
the conduct of 
mankind. Let 
any gentleman 
find himself with 
dirty boot8.8oiled 
neckcloth, and a 
general negU- 
geooe of dress, 
he will. In an 
probability, find 
a corresponding 
disposition by 
negllgen<«of ad- 
dress."— -Sir /. 
Barringtm, 



consecration 
of priests 

their 
hallowing 

a MaL 1 18, 14. 

( Le. Tl. SO, 3). 

cltaLyersionhas 
/riMtot fkitttra. 
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** la SoT)hocl«8, 
Jocasta prays to 
the Lyolan 
Apollo, and nays 
*uiat she came 
to his temple be- 
oaose it was the 
nearest* This 
was bat a sorry 
compliment to 
his godship. It 
is the same, how- 
ever, that people 
generally pay to 
religion, who 
abide by the doc- 
trines and faith 
they have been 
bred up in, 
merely to save 
themselves the 
trouble of seek- 
ing farther." — 
SiamB. 

d T. Ragg. 



sank in ignorance and barbarism, or raised to the highest pitch 
of ciyilisation, that doctrine, more or less developed, still is his 
companion. He slays the victim as an offering to Grod ; or he 
ponii^es himself, morally or physically, as an expiation of his 
sin. And whence the universal prevalence of such an idea ? It 
is idle to speak of it as the result of superstition. Blindness and 
ignorance can lead to no such uniformity of result. If in some 
one dark nation of antiquity, or among some one of the races of 
mankind, such a notion as expiation had been discovered, it might 
with sufficient reason have been assigned to superstition as itB 
originator. If a few of those nations or races had seemed strangely 
to agree in such a doctrine, it might have been accounted a re- 
markable fact, an illustration of the doctrine "of transmitted 
instincts ; " and would among ethnologists have been considered 
a powerful evidence of their identity of origin. But the idea is 
as extensive as the species. Its universal prevalence is an irre- 
fragable evidence of one out of two facts. It is either a proof 
that the doctrine was taught by the common progenitor of man- 
kind, to whom it was in some way supematurally communicated ; 
or ai&t it was an instinct implanted by the Author of our being, 
which, like all other instincts, must meet with its appropriate 
answer.' 

4—9. (4) wash, . . water,o symbol of necessary spiritual 
cleanliness,^ "a type of Christ's baptism." « (5, 6) see xxviii. 41. 
(7) take . . head,' type. of anointing of the Holy Spirit. (8) 
thou . . sons, the High Priest first, then the otiiers in their 
order. (9) consecrate,* Heb.j fill their hands,/ i.e, with 
sacrifices. 

The unction of holiness. — The spirit of holiness gives to the 
Church an aptness and a gprace in all its movemenii and efforts 
for the conversion of the world. The influences of the Holy 
Spirit are, on that account, as well as for the sweet odour with 
which they perfume the Church, called '* the unction of the Holy 
One." The Agonistes in the Grecian games anointed themselves 
with unguents in order to attain quickness, agility, and nimble- 
ness of action ; and this gave a gprace and beauty to tiieir varioujt 
movements. Before they could attain this, the unguent must 
have pervaded their frame, and not glistened in supe^cial appli- 
cation. In like manner, before the Church can acquire a grace 
in doing good, and in acting " after the Spirit," the unction from 
the Holy One must penetrate all tJie muscles of its frame, and all 
the members of its body.^ 

10 — 14. (10) put . . head,' E^ymbol for transference of sin io 
the victim. (11) door, etc., that the priest might enter in as 
one to whom sin was not imputed. (12) horns . . finger,^ x/r 
xxvii. 2. pour . . altar, where there was a trench to receive it 
(13) caul, perh. the gall-bladder, or pericazdiom. (14) tfum . . 
camp,* to show intense hatred of sin : Jesus suffered without 
the camp. 

The necessity of holiness. — If a physician were called to see a 
patient who had a cancer on his breast, the only thing to be done 
would be to out it out from the roots. The physician might give 
palliatives, so that the patient would have less pain ; or he might 
varioos cere- niake his patient believe it was no cancer, or forget that he had 
mottiebaboTede-Ia cancer near hia vitals : but, if the phyaician were to do tht)^ 
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instead of removing the evil, he would be a wicked man, and the 
enemy of his patient. The man's case was such, that the only 
favour which could be conferred upon him would -be to cut out 
the cancer. Now all agree that sin is the great evil of the soul 
of man. Nothing can make man more spiritually happy here, or 
fit him for happiness hereafter, than tiie removal of sin from his 
nature. Sin is the plague-spot on the soul, which destroys its 
peace, and threatens its destruction unless removed. It is there- 
fore certain that if the love of Grod were manifested towards 
man, it would be in turning man from sin which produces misery, 
to holiness which produces happiness.^' 

15 — 18. (15) Shalt . . ram, i.e. one of the two, v. 1. and . . 
hands, as acknowledging that they were sinners, upon . . ram, 
believing their sin to be transferred. (16) blood, ^ without 
shedding of which no remission. (17) wash, etc,^ this signified 
that entire holiness, see 1 Thess. v. 23.* (18) sweet savour,'' 
lit, a savour of rest, i,e, an appeasing odour pacifying Divine 
displeasure.*^ 

The righteousness of Christ, — Before you stands a bath, as it is 
called, — a large vessel full of acid liquor. At one end, immersed 
in the fluid, hangs a sheet of silver ; while above, and passing 
from side to side, is extended a thread of metal ready to be con- 
nected with a powerful battery, which, when I saw the process, 
was concealed in a room below. A vessel of common metal, being 
produced, was hung on the wire, and plunged into the bath ; in 
which, I may remark, the fluid was so clear, that you could see 
to the bottom. The wire on which it was suspended was then 
connected with the electric battery : and what happened ? A 
very remarkable result. By means of the mighty though unseen 
agent that was thus brought into action, the particles of silver 
were taken from the sheet of it, and, passing invisibly through 
the translucent fluid, were transferred to the vessel that had been 
immersed in the bath. No i^und accomi)anied the mysterious 
process, no violent action, no sign of motion ; the eye saw nothing 
but the dull metal beginning to assume a brilliant appearance ; 
and in time, through what looked more like magic than common 
art, this base metal shone in a coating of the purest silver. Such 
a change, but far greater and more thorough, is wrought on the 
soul through the unseen and almighty influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as soon as faith has established a connection between the 
Saviour and the sinner. Kighteousness is withdrawn from the 
former, and transferred to the latter. In the words of an inspired 
axKMstle, the believer puts on Christ, to stand before God covered 
with those merits, and justified by that righteousness, which 
makes a sinner just. If this process of art suggested that re- 
semblance, it presented under one aspect a mighty difference. 
Bobbed of its precious metal, what was once a sheet of silver 
became in time a dull, attenuated, worthless thing. Its treasures 
were exhausted, Christ's never are ; it could coat and cover a 
certain number, no more : but in Him there is righteousness for 
all the world, enough of mercy in the Father, of merit in the Son, 
and of grace in the Spirit, for every child of guilt.' 

19—24. (19) Shalt . . ram," etc., seeY, 15. (20) put . . ear, 
dedication to God of the sense of hearing, thumb . . hand, 
executive power dedicated, toe . . foot, obedience : their way 
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in life co n o oc rated. (21) blood . . garments,^ onr robes xiuid& 
white with the blood of the Lainb. (22) fat . . rump, peril, ttbe 
thick, fatty tail of Syrian aheep* (mis latica/udata). ttut coat- 
aeoration, i,e, tot consecrating the initiation of the prieda into 
their office. (23) loaf, etc, tee y. 2. (24) wave offerings lit, 
thoa flhalt wave them a waving : the offering when made was 
agitated, moyed backwards and forwards, or up and down.' 

Personal cotuecration, — I. That Christians are priests. As 
such, they are IHyinely choeen. They are the leaders of G«d's 
worship, and repositaries of saving knowledge ; illnstrions pziTi- 
leges are theirs. They fulfil the office of intercession for their 
f eUow-men ; consecration is required in them. II. Some illus- 
trations of the chanicter of tiieir consecration. Observe its 
universality : blood on tiie extremes of the frame. — 1. The ear : 
all intellectual faculties ; 2. The thumb : all practical activities : 
3. The toe : aQ personal movements.* 

Broad'tmled Syrian sJieep, — On the large tail of one species of 
the eastern sheep, Bussell (Hint, of Aleppo, p. 61), after observing 
that they are in that country much more numerous than those 
with smaller tails, adds, *' This tul is very broad and large, termi- 
nating in a small appendix that turns back upon it. It is of a 
substance between fat and marrow, and is not eaten separately, 
but mixed with the lean meat in many of their dishes, and also 
often used instead of butter. A <k»muon sheep of this sort, with- 
out the head, feet, skin, and entrails, weighs about twelve or 
fourteen Aleppo rotoloes, of which the ^il is usually three 
rotoloes or upwards; but such as are of the largest breed, and 
have been fattened, will sometimes weigh about thirty rotoloes. 
and the tail of these ten. These very large sheep, bein^ about 
Aleppo kept up in yards, are in no danger of injuring their tails : 
but in some other places, where they feed in the fields, the 
shepherds are obliged to fix a piece of thin board to the under 
part of their tall, to prevent its being torn by bushes and thistles, 
as it is not covered underneath wim thick wool like the npper 
part. Some have small wheels to facilitate the dragging of ads 
board after them." A rotoloe of Aleppo is ^:tq poQn& With 
this agrees the account given by the Abb4 Mariti {Travels tkro^fh 
Cyprus), '^ The mutton is juicy and tender. The tails of some 
of the i^eep, which are remarkably fine, weigh upwards of fifty 
pounds. " 'HiiB shows us the reason why, in the Levitioal sacrifices. 
the tail was always ordered to be consumed by fire, f 

26— 28. (25) burnt-offering, not a whole burnt-offering, 
but strictly a peace-offering. (26) wave, etc., see v. 24. (27) 
heave-ofiferingf' perh. moved up and down, while the wave- 
offering was moved to and fro. (28) even . . Iiordy so should 
we h>eave up our hearts to God in gpntitude for His mercies. 

Guilty offerings.--Ma;Dj of the mosques at Cairo are doubttess 
monumenis of sincere piety; but not a few have certainly 
originated in ways far tioia creditable to their founders. I 
passed by one, a handsome building, respecting which I was told 
the following anecdote : — The founder, on the first occasion of 
opening his mosque for the ceremoniaJs of the Friday prayers, 
invited the chief 'Ulama to attend the service ; and each of 
these congratulated him before the congregation, by reciting 
some tradition of the Prophet, or by some other words of an appo- 
site nature, excepting one. This man the founder addzoMd. 
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asking' wkgacetcan he was sileiit. *' Hast tboo notihixig to say/* he 
adked^ ** befitting this oooasion ? " The man, thus invited, zeadily 
answered, " Ye& If tibea haet boilt tfaie moaqae with money 
lawfully aoqtnired, and with & good intention, know that God 
hath bttUt for thee a mansion in paradise, and g^reat will be thy 
felicity. But if tiu>a zaiaed this temple by meaoa of wealth 
unlawfully obtamed, by money exacted from the poor by oi^res- 
aian and tyzanny, know that there is prepared for thee a place 
in hell, and eril wfll be the transit thibher.'* The latter was 
the case ; and within a few hours after he had thus spoken, the 
only one among the company of 'Ulama who had dared to utter 
the language of truth on this occasion — to do which, indeed, 
required no little courage — suddenly died, a victim, as well 
known, of poison.^ 

2l9y so. (29) garme&ta . . him,* symbol of sucoesstom in 
(Moe : the robe of Christ's righteousness inherited by His people. 
(30) seven days, perfect cooasecsation : seTen the perfect 
number. 
Thejpitrisk priett. — 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

His eyes ^ff nsed a venerable grace. 

And charity itself was in his f aee. 

Bich was lus soul, though his attire was poor 

(As Grod hath cloth'd His own amhaaaador) ; 

For such, on earth, his bless'd Bedbeemer boie. 

With eloquence innaie his tongue was arm'd ; 

Though haoh the precept, yet the people ohiunn'd ; 

For, letting down tilie golden diain from high, 

He drew bis audienoe upward to the sky : 

And oft with holy hymns he chann'd their ears 

(A music more melodious than the spheres) : 

For David left him, when he went to rest. 

His lyre ; and after him he sung the best.^ 

81 — 37. (31) seethe, boU, prepare as food. (32) eat . . ram, 
Le, the remainder of the ram so prepared. (33) eat . . made," 
so there must be perfect anion wi^ Christ, the Lamb of God, the 
great atoning sac^rifice. stranger, prob. the term is here limited 
to one not of Aaron's family. (34) burn . . fire, gratitude to be 
prompt and complete : tiiie thank-offering not kept uU the morrow. 
(35) things, office, garments, ceremonies, etc. (36) atone- 
ment, expiations, prqpitLationa) reconciliations : these for the 
priests and the altar. (37) whatsoever . . holy,* priest, 
victim, etc. 

Meaning of atonement. — The word atonement occurs but once 
in the English translation of the New Testament, Bo. v. 11 ; but 
the Greek word, of which in that case it is a translation, 
■araXXoyi}, and the verb of the same origin and meaning, 
maroKKdvuta (" to change, exchange, to reconcile "), occur together 
ten times in the New Testament, viz. Bo. v. 10, twice ; ver. 11 ; 
xi 15 ; 1 Co. vii. 11 ; 2 Co. v. 18, twice ; ver. 19, twice ; and ver. 
20. In every case the verb is translated *''' to reconcile ; " and, 
CExoept in Bo. v. 11, the noun is rendered "reconciliation ; *' the 
mode of this reconciliatioiL being deafly indicated, Bo. v. 10, viz., 
«« 1^ the death of His Son." Throughout the Old Testament the 
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word atonement is constantly used to signify the reconciliation 
of God by means of bloody sacrifices, to men alienated from Hun 
by the gnilt of sin. The priest made atonement for the trans- 
gressors of the law, by sacrifices, and it was forgiven them. 
Le. iv. 20 ; v. 6 ; vi. 7 ; xii. 8 ; xiv. 18 ; Nu. xv. 26. On the great 
"day of atonement," •the high priest made atonement, first for 
his own sins, by the sacrifice of a bullock ; and for the sins of all 
the people, by the sacrifice of a goat ; and then the sins thus 
atoned for were confessed and laid upon the head of the live 
goat, and carried away by him into obUvion, Le. xyi. 6 — 22.<' 

88 — 41; (38) now, the priests being consecrated and ini- 
tiated, and atonement made for them, this . , altar, for the 
whole people, two . . continually ,<* daily remembrance and 
acknowledgment of sin. (39) one . . morning, acknowledging 
the possibility of sinning, other . . even,!' acknowledgment of 
sin. (40) tenth deal, i.e. an omer or tenth part of ephah. hin, 
an Egyptian word : the hin = one-sixth of ephah. The fourth 
of hin =: therefore about a pint and a half, beaten oil, see 
xxvii. 20. (41) even,*' lit. between the two eyenings: so the 
Lamb of God was offered, ahalt . . morning, see v. 40. aweet 
savour, see v. 18. 

The atonement the gist qf the Gospel. — The late Thomas, Earl 
of Kinnoul, a short time before his death, in a long and serious 
conyersation with the Rev. Dr. Kemp, of Edinburgh, thus ex- 
pressed himself : — " I haye always considered the atonement the 
character of the Gospel : as a system of religion, strip it of that 
doctrine, and you r^uce it to a scheme of morality, excellent, 
indeed, and such as the world neyer saw ; but, to man, in the 
present state of his faculties, absolutely impracticable. "The 
atonement of Christ, and the truths immediately connected with 
that fundamental principle, provide a remedy for all the wants 
and weaknesses of our nature. Those who strive to remove those 
precious doctrines from the Word of Gk)d do an irreparable injury 
to the grand and beautiful system of religion which it contains, 
as well as to the comforts and hopes of man. For my own part, 
I am now an old man, and have experienced th^ infirmities of 
advanced years. Of late, in the course of a severe and dangerous 
illness, I have been rex)eatedly brought to the gates of death. 
My time in this world cannot now be long, but with truth I can 
declare that, in the midst of all my past aMictions, my heart was 
supported and comforted by a firm reliance upon the merits and 
atonement of my Saviour ; and now, in the prospect of entering 
upon an eternal world, this is the only f oundal^on of my confi- 
dence and hope." Resting on tiie sure foundation God has laid 
in Zion, this venerable nobleman was released from a " body of 
sin and death," to be " for ever with the Lord," Dec. 27, 1787.«« 

42—44. (42) door,« etc., entrance of tent. (43) taber- 
nacle,* not so much the tabernacle as the space between it and 
the altar. (44) sanctify, consecrate, make holy : Israel to be a 
holy nation. 

Inflvence of the atonement.^— ^Ksi,7ji\T\?ik was a robber chieftain, 
inhabiting the mountains of Greenland. He came to a hut 
where a missionary was translating the Gospel of John. He 
wanted to know what he was doing ; and when the missionaxy 
told him how the marks he was making were words, and how a 
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book conld speak, he wished to hear what it said. The inissionaTy 
read the story of Christ's sufferings ; when the chief immediately 
asked, ** What has this man done ? has he robbed anybody ? has 
he mordered anybody ? " " No," was the reply : " he has robbed 
no one, murder^ no one ; he has done nothing wrong." — " Then 
why does he suffer ? why does he die ? " — " Listen I " said the mis- 
sionary. " This man has done no wrong ; but Kazainak has done 
wrong. This man has not robbed anyone ; but Kazainak has 
many. This man has murdered no one ; but iCazainak has mur- 
dered his brother, Kazainak has murdered his child. This man 
suffered that Kaizainak might not suffer ; died, that Kaizainak 
might not die." — " Tell me &&t again," said the astonished chief- 
tain ; and the hard-hearted murderer was brought to the foot of 
the croBs. 

45, 46. (46) dwell . . Israel," a holy God among a con- 
secrated people, will . . God,^ object of worship ; source of 
blessing ; sure protection ; unerring guide, etc. (46) know, by 
the frmts of My presence, the msmifestations of My glory, the 
communications of My will, that . . Egypt, I will be to tiiem 
in the future the mighty deliverer that I have been in the past. 
that . . them/ this knowledge resulting in obedience and 
reverence shall render possible for Me and pleasant to them My 
dwelling among them. 

God's presence among His people. — Take this text as illu>darating 
the following propositions : — I. That God does condescend to 
dwell amongst His people. II. That, in order to possess this 
presence among us. He must be acloiowledged as our Lord and 
God : " will be their God." Note the positiveness of the expres- 
sion. "That I may dwell among them." See the condition on 
which this depends. III. That if God's presence is really merited 
by us, and bestowed upon us, great and unthought-of blessingfs 
will be the result.' 

The Divine presence. — " I shall never forget," said a young 
minister, " the last words of my dear mother as I started from 
home to engage in business for myself. It was midnight. The 
family had remained up to make the last evening at home as 
pleasant as possible for the boy who was to go from them. The 
time for parting arrived. My mother came to me, and putting 
her arms around my neck, gave me a sweet kiss, and said in 
tones BO full of sweetness, * My dear boy, live near to Grod.' I 
ehaW. never forget the sadness of that parting, the paleness of 
j^hat dear face, the tenderness of that farewell embrace, but I 
remember them all, tJirough the depth and force of that parting 
Hentence, * My dear boy, live near to God.' " 



CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

1 — 5, (1) altar . . upon,<> lit, an incense-altar of incense, or, 
an altar perf umatory of perfume. (2) cubit, etc., 1 ft. 9 in. long 
and broad, and 3ft. Gin. high. (3) overlay, gild or plate. 
crown, moulding. (4) two . . rings, one on each side. 
comers, marg. ribs, prob. in the centre of the side under the 
moulding. (5) staves . . grold, see xxv. 28. 

TTte altar of incense (v. 1). — Introduction :— Rites and cere- 
monies of the old dispensations symbolical of things higher and 
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e Jo. i. 14. 
'* The name of 
the Deity is spelt 
with four letters 
in a majority of 
langutfges. In 
Lat Deus; Fr. 
Dieu; Otk. Theos 
(eeo«),-Qer. (? tt; 
Soandin. Odin; 
Swed.Codd; Ueb. 
Aden; SjT.Adad; 
Pers. iSfyra; Tar- 
tar. Idf/y; Span. 
Dicu; E.Jnd.Effsi 
or Zeni; Turk. 
Addi; Egypt. 
Atnun or Zent; 
Japau.^Mn; Pe- 
ruTian, Lian ; 
Wallacbian, 
Zme; Etrurian, 
Chur; Irish, 
Deih; Arab AUa:* 
d A. a. Mitchdl. 
** Nothing can be 
hostile to religion 
which is agree- 
able to justloe." 
— 6'fodWpne. 



the altar of 
incense 

its pattern, 
etc. 



a Ps. czIL 9; He. 
▼il. 25; Be. TllL 
3. ' 
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"B«ch time thou 
wiahest to decide 
npuB performing 
some euterprJiBe, 
raise the eyes to 
heaTeoipray Gk>d 
to bless thy pro- 
ject, if thou canst 
malce that 
prayer, accom- 
plish thy work." 
— Z. Seh^er, 

"Leave not off 
praying to Qod; 
for either pray- 
ing will mAke 
thee leave off 
sinning, or con- 
tinning in sin will 
make thee desist 
from praying."— 
FuOer, 

*'0, when the 
heart is fuil, 
when hitter 
thoughts come 
crowding 
quickly up for 
utterance, and 
the poor corn- 
mom words of 
courtesy are 
such a very 
mockery, how 
much this burst- 
ing heart may 
pour itself in 
prayer."— wmu. 

*'Ptayer is Hm 
wkig wherewith 
the soul flies to 
heaven, and 
moditntion the 
eye wherewith 
we see God."— 
Ambrom. 



its plaoe And 
use 

a He. ix. 24. 

6 Lu. i. 9. 

eEx.zxvii.20,21. 

d Le. X. 1, 2. 

Le. X. 1, 28. 

f C. Simem, Mjk. 

*^ Perfect prayeis 
without a spot or 
blemish, though 
not one word be 
spoken, and no 
idbcrases known 
to mankind be 
tampered with, 



better under tke new. Bcmisdem of tmthS) «tG. This ftltaar of 
inoense maj zemind ns of maooty things ooooenuag pzajer. I. 
Its Biae : ncKi Y€sry luege, the smallest i^tar. A good pcayer need 
not be long. God knows what we have need of. like tiie Lord's 
Prayer, it may include mnoh. II. Its design : symmetrical. 
Prayers shoold not be one-sided, but well-proportioned. Not all 
about one thing, or too many things. There was a nmple beanty 
about the altar. Fooisqnare, orown of gold. III. Its material : 
choice, the best wood and metal. In prayer theie may be the 
word of human infirmity and need ; but there must be tbe fine 
gold of truth, etc. lY. 11» place : in the Holy Place, in front of 
the Tail that concealed the most holy. There should be prayer 
bef . entering God's house, as weU as inside the house. Y. Its 
use : to bum inoense, offering to God of holy desire, thanks- 
giTing, praise. Note — ^1. This inc^:ise, carefully oompouaded of 
the most precieiis ingredioatB. Not to be used for ordinary piir^ 
poses. Prayer is holy to the Jjotd. ; 2. The lamp was l^g^ted 
opposite when the incense was kindled. Prayer needs Diyine 
illuminatiim : should bear the light as being without hypooDsy ; 
3. The inoense was burnt moEning and eyening. Our days 
should begin and end with prayer. 

The fable qf Midas: gold. — Bacchus once offered Midas his 
choice of gifts. *^ He asked that whatever he might touch shoi^ 
be changed into gold. Bacchus consented, though soziy that he 
had not made a better ^koice. Midas went his way, rejoiciiig in his 
newly-aoquired power, which he hastened to put to the teet. He 
could scarce beUe^e his eyes, when he found a twig of an oak, 
which he iiad plueked, become gold in his hand. He took up a 
stone ; it dftaoced ie gold. He touched a sod ; it did the same. 
He took an apple from a tree ; you would have though hfi had 
robbed the garden of the Hesperides. His joy knew no bounds ; 
and, when he got home, he ordered the servants to set a splendM 
repast on the table. Then he found, to his dismay, that, whether 
he touched bread, it hardened in his hajid, or put a morsel to his 
lips, it defied his teeth. He took a glass of wine ; but it flowed 
down his throat like melted gold." In constentttion, fearing 
starvation, he held up his arms, shining with gold, to Ba^xshns, 
and besought him to take back his gift Bacchus said, ^^ Go to 
the Biver Pactolus, trace the stream to its fountain-head, there 
plunge your head and body in, and wash away your fault and 
its punishment." Hence Midas learned to hate wealth and 
splendour. 

6 — 10. (6) before,^ i.e. outside, opposite the ark, aiud between 
the candlestick and the i^ewbread. (7) bum . . xnonung, 
emblem of prayer, thanksgiving, lie . . lamps,^ light of truth 
needful to teadi us to pray aright. (8) perpetual . . genera- 
tiona,^^ repeated mercies call for constant praise. (9) strange 
. . incen8e,<( i.e. of humanly-devised ingredients : our prayers 
must be of God's dictating. (10) atonement,' etc., i.e. on the 
great day of atonement. 

The altar of ineefue, — Consider this as — I. A t^ical institu- 
tion. Notice here— 1. Its daily use ; 2. Its annual ezpiaiioD. 
II. An emblematic rite. In this view, it marks — 1. The privilege 
of Christians ; 2. The ground of their acceptance. Applioatioa : 
•—(1) How highly we are privileged under the Christian dispen- 
sation ; (2) WhaA a holy people we should be unto tiie Lord./ 
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iVb otte props for me, — ^A jowig lawj», wlio scoffed at religion^ 
was made the sabjeot of special prayer and effort by a pious 
yonng man. Not loag after he was found at the prayer-meeting, 
bat even the pastor hesitated to speak to him, supposing he hf^ 
oome merely for amusement. The young man continued faithful 
to his friend, and soon rejoiced in seeing him a humble belieyer 
in JesQB. The lawyer was riding with another companion of his 
own, not long after. " Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ;" so the conyersation quite naturally turned to 
the subject of jiersonal salvation. The new convert spoke freely, 

and told of the faithfulness of his kind friend K , but for 

whom he might have been left to perish. " I had friends once 
who i»ayed for me," said the other, thoughtfully, " but I have 
been so careless they have all given me up. I don't suppose 
there is one person on earth who prays for me now." " Ton are 

mistaken,** said the other. " K prays for you, very earnestly.'* 

" Is it possible ? ** said the youth, pausing in great astonishment. 
It was like a lightning flash to his soul— and not long after he, 
too, wafi rejoicing in Jesus. Are we offering such ** effectual, 
fervent prayer," for any soul ? ^onld the Christian ever suffer 
himself to be witiliout ihe burden of some immortal spirit upon 
his heart ? 8ueh prayer does avail much. €k)d'8 Wonl declares 
it, and the experience of ten thousand souk verifies the declara- 
tion. Whom will you take this week of aU your impenitent ao- 
quaintanoes, ae a subject of earnest prayer and labour ? — D. C, 

11 — 16. (11) Lord . . Mosea, concerning the contributions 
of the i)eople. (12) aum, census, ransom," a gift acknow- 
ledgixig that he was ransomed, that . . them, inflicted for lack 
of faith, as manifested by> withholding of the ransom. (13) 
passeth, they passed before the tellers, who counted them one by 
one. half a shekel, present value about 1«. 3^<f. shekel . , 
sanctuary, i,e. shekel of full weight, gerahs, gerah,^ lit. 
bean, prob. of the carob tree, half . . Iiord, God no respecter 
of persons : rich and poor equal in His sight : the small sum not 
a measure of the blessing, but an acknowledgment of it. (14) 
twenty . . above,*' the others exempted not bee. tibey had not 
been ransomed, but bee. they were without means. (15) rich . . 
more,'' fr. a proud estimate of personal worth, poor . . less, 
on the plea of poverty or Uttle value. (16) take . . money, 
so the ransom was called, service, use, purchase of material, etc. 

The atonement money, — Let us notice — I. The tax levied. 
Being *'a ransom, and an atonement for their souls," it evidently 
had a spiritual import ; and, from the same being levied upon all, 
we observe — 1. That the souls of men are of equal value in the 
sight of God ; 2. That all equally need reconciliation witii God ; 
3. That all must seek it on the same terms. II. Its use and 
Implication. It was intended — 1. To obtain acceptance for the 
i^erers ; 2. To convey instruction to the rising generation ; 3. 
To give honour unto God.« 

The cost of redemption. — ^Yonder ermine, flung so carelessly 
over the proud beauty's shoulder, cost terrible baUles with polajr 
ice and hurricane. All choicest things are reckoned the dearest. 
So is it, too, in heaven's inventories. The universe of Gk)d has 
never witnessed aught to be reckoned in comparison with the 
redemption of a guilty world. That mighty ransom no such 
contemptible things as silver and gold could procure. Only by 
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always pladk the 
heart out of the 
earth and move 
it •oftly, like a 
ceDaer.tuaiulfro 
beneath the face 
of YaoKWoT^J, 
Weiu. 

'' Premeditation 
of thonght and 
brevity of ex* 
pression are the 
great ingrediMits 
of that reverence 
that ia required 
to a pioQS and 
acceptable 
prayer. —i9M(<A. 
**No man can 
hinder our pri- 
vate addreB80B to 
Qod; every man 
can build a 
chapel in his 
breast, himself 
the priest, his 
heart the saoifi- 
flee, and the 
earth he rreads 
on the -**--•• 



atO&MSIAIlt 

money 

a Ex. zxzviii. 36; 
1 Ti. iL ft; 1 Pe. 
L 18,181 

6 ''Used as the 
name of a smaU 
weight, as our 
word gram came 
into nse from a 
grain of wheat." 
— 6>l^ Comm. 



cEs.zxxviil.26; 
Ne. X. 32; 11a. 
xvii. 24. 

d Job xxxiv. 19; 
Pr. xxiL2: Eph. 
vi. 9 ; Jas. 11. 1. 

« C. Simeon^ U.A. 

" Han is by 
nature weak ; he 
is bom in and to 
a state of depen- 
dence. He there- 
forenatnrally 
seeks and looks 
about for help; 
and where he 
observes the 
greatest power, 
it Is there that he 
applies and prays 
for prutection.** 
-'H. Brooke, 
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fT,L, Cuyler. 

the brazen 
laver 

a Ex. zzxyliL 8. 

ft Fb. xzvi. 6; Ib. 
lii. 11; Jo.xiiL 8 
— 10; JaB. iv. 8; 
He. X. 12. 

•> Who has a 
breast so pure 
but some un- 
cleanly appre- 
hensions keep 
leetB and law- 
days, and in 
session sit with 
meditations law- 
ful?"— /8^a*«- 
ipeare. 

c B. Keaeh. 

'* Beliglon is uni- 
versal; theology 
is exclusive— re- 
ligion is humani- 
tarian; theology 
is sectarian — re- 
ligion unites 
mankind ; theo- 
logy divides it 
—religion is love 
— broad and all- 
comprisingas 
God's love ; theo- 
iogj preaches 
love and prac- 
tises bigotry. Be- 
ligion looks t o 
the moral worth 
of man; theology 
to his creed and 
denomination. 
Beligion is light, 
and love, and 
virtue, and peace, 
unadulterated 
and immaculate ; 
but theology is 
the apple of dis- 
cord, which dis- 
anites and 
estranges one 
from another." — 
J)r. M. Lilientfial. 

d Spurg^on, 



the holy 
anointmflr oil 

its inarre- 

dients 

a See Top, i. 110. 

bibid. 



one price oould the Church of God be redeemed from hell, and 
that the precious blood of the Lamb, — the Lamb without blemish 
or spot, — the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world./ 

X7— 21. (17, 18) laver,« Heb., Myor, large vessel or cauldron, 
brass, bronze, wash, symbolising the need of inward cleans- 
ing. (19) wash . . haJids . . feet,* sym. the need of purity of 
action and life. (20) that . . not, through a thoughtless foiget- 
f ulness of their sin, or an unbelieving disregard of tibe Divine law. 
(21) even to him, etc^ successive generations guilty, and need- 
ing cleansing. 

TJie brazen laver (w. 18 — 25). — I. The brazen laver served for 
the priesthood to wash in before they ministered before God : 
typifying that inward washing by Christ's blood is necessaiy to 
us all before we can be accepted in God's sight. II. After the 
priests had washed and arranged themselves, they entered into 
the holy place ; so, after the godly are washed by Christ's blood, 
and adorned with His righteousness, they become fit members of 
the true Gospel Church. III. They shall wash themselves, saith 
the Lord, lest they die (v. 21) ; to show that all persons must be 
purged by faith in Christ's blood, or die eternally. IV. He that 
toucheth, or washeth in, the laver, it being anointed, shall be 
holy, saith- the Lord ; signifying that all they who, by faith, 
touch Christ, shall be spiritually sanctified.^' 

Holy water. — Holy water, indeed ! a vile mixture, neither fit 
for man nor beast. You see this liquid virtue at the doors of all 
the churches ready for the brows of the faithful, but what is 
far more curious, you observe it in little pots placed for use in 
the cemeteries ; and Uiat the passer-by may give the dead a 
showery benediction, there are little sprinklmg brashes in the 
pots with which to scatter the precious mixture. A mothers 
tears over her dead babe are far more in place than such f ooleiy. 
Holy water 1 bah ! See how liie rain pours down from yonder 
black cloud which has passed over the rugged crags of Pilatas : 
that sort of holy water is infinitely more likely to moisten the 
clay of the defunct, and bring plenteous blessing to the living, 
than all the hogsheads of aqueous fluid that priests ever mumbled 
over. Holy water, indeed I If there be sudi a thing, it trickles 
from the eye of penitence, bedews the cheek of gratitude, and 
falls upon the page of holy Scripture when the Word is applied 
with power. Standing where, when the rain is over, one can see 
the fair Lake of Lucerne brimming with crystal, and the clouds 
among the Alpine peaks all charged with moisture, rendered 
golden by the sun's clear shining, one feels indignant at the idea 
that the little driblets of nastiness in yonder jiots and shells 
should be venerated, and aU nature's reservoirs accounted 
common or unclean. It needs no small measure of prudence to 
restrain a man from tumbling i)ots and pans and holy liquids 
headlong to the ground. Human folly, how far wilt thou not 
go when priests lead thee by the nose !<* 

22—28. (22, 23) myrrh,« gum of a thorny tree (balmiiuh 
dendron myrrha) growing in Arabia, etc., see Gen. xxxvii. 25. 
cinnamon,^ the inner bark of a tree of the laurel kind (^cinaa- 
momum zeylanicum) growing in Ceylon, etc. two . . ehekelSy 
about 7 lb. 10 oz. c8J.aniU8, Heb., ftaneh, prob. the lemon-giaas, 
a fragrant beard-grass (andropoyon aromatieug ; also called calU' 
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mug odoratvs') growing in India and Arabia. (24) cassia,<t 
Heb.y Jtidddh, bhe bark<! of an Indian tree (cinnamomum cassia). 
liin, sec xxix. 40. (25) art, skill, apothecary, lit. a 
seasoner, having knowledge of method and quantity. (26 — 28) 
anoint, / etc., consecrating the whole as one united and perfect 
whole to the service of God. 

TJie anointing oil. — I. The universal need there is of the Holy 
Spirit's iniiuence. 1. There was nothing under the Law so holy, 
but that it needed this Divine unction ; 2. Nor is there anything 
under the Gospel which does not need it. II. His sufficiency for 
all to whom tiiat influence is applied. This appears — 1. From 
the preciousness of the ointment which was used ; 2. From the 
virtue infused into everything anointed with it. Application— 
(1) Seek the Holy Spirit for your own souls ; (2) Guard against 
everything that may reflect 'dishonour upon Him.f' 

Smeet citirtamon. — ^A species of laurel, which grows in Ceylon 
and other parts of India. The leaves, when young, are red at the 
top. The fruit is about the size of a damson, and when ripe is of 
a black colour. The shrub grows from about twenty to thirty 
feet in height, and is spread into numerous branches. Neither 
the leaves nor flowers give forth any smell ; and it is not till the 
season for gathering th.e spice arrives, that a walk through the 
cinnamon gfaidens would yield delight in respect of fragrance. 
But when tiie Cingalese are engaged in their annual employment 
of peeling the twigs, the beauty of the gardens and the fragrance 
of the spice is delightful. The bark is stripped off with great 
rapidity by means of a sharp iron instrument, and then laid in 
the sun to dry, when it curls into the shape in which we see the 
cinnamon sticks, as sold in our shops.'^ 

29—83. (29) whatsoever . . holy, see xxix. 37. (30) 
minister . . office, <> being specially set apart for that work. 
(31) this . . generations, the perpetual use significant of per- 
petual consecration. (32) man's . . poured, i.e. men not in the 
priesthood, neither, etc., to be employed for private purposes. 
noly . . you, specially in regard to nature and use. (33) 
stranger, see xxix. 33. 

JDiffiising holiness. — Holiness is the only means by which holi- 
ness can be diffused. It is like salt, its usefulness to others must 
begin with itself. The man who fails to persuade himself to be 
holy is sure to be unsuccessful with others. It is the wise man 
that can impart wisdom to others, it is the good man that can 
diffuse goodness, and it is only the holy man that can diffuse 
holiness. Every man can bring forth to others only out of the 
treasures deposited first in his own heart. He who undertakes to 
restore mankind to clear-sightedness must be of clear and accu- 
rate vision himself, for he who has a beam in his own eye is 
not likely to remove either beam or mote from the eye of the 
world. The physician, who is to restore health to others, must 
not himself be fretting with the leprosy.* 

84—88. (34) stack, lit. a drop ; prob. the gum of the storax- 
tree (styrax officinalis), found in Syria, etc. onycha, prob. the 
cmstaceous covering of the shells of certain species of ^ell-fish" 
(trochus and c;on««), somewhat resembling the human nail, hence 
the Heb. shecheleth may mean shell or scale, galbanum, t^e 
gum of a shrub, prob. In^on galhanum^ or galbanum officinale, of 
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e The root, tha 
stem, and the 
leaves, when 
bruised, are very 
fra^n^nt, and aa 
aromatio oil ia 
distilled from 
them. 

dSee Top. U 110; 
Ps. xlv. 8. 

e'*It bears a 
strong ressm- 
blance to cin- 
namon, but ia 
morepnngent 
and of coarser 
textare. It was 
prob. in anc. 
times, as it is at 
present, by far 
less costly thaa 
cinnamon ; and 
it may have bean 
on this account 
that it was used 
in double quan- 
tity ."-i6l|pi:. Comm. 

/Cant. i. 3; He. 
L9; IJo. ii. 20; 
Is.lxi. 1, S;2 0o. 
L 21, 22; Le. 
viii. 10. 

g C. Simeon, U.A. 
h BiU. l^ecu. 

its use 

a Le. viii 12, 80. 

** Man, being not 
only a religious 
but also a social 
being, requires 
for the promotion 
of his rational 
happiness reli- 
gious institu- 
tions which, while 
they give a pro- 
per direction to 
devotion, at the 
same time make 
a wise and pro* 
fltable improve- 
ment of his social 
feelings."— iST. 
Battou. 

h Dr. Jeiikf/n, 



the materials 
oftheincenae 



a'*Iti8foimd in 
the waters of 
India and Arabia, 
and is freqaeatly 
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used as an ingre- 
dtontforincenM; 
for although Hit, 
in ItMlf, by no 
means of ftm^ 
grant smell, It 
enhanoes it if it 
is intermixed 
with other per- 
fumes.**- JfoMacA. 

61Ca.lx.49. 

*<In the reformed 
ohnrohes the nse 
of incense was 
abandoned at tiie 
same tbne with 
other practices 
which have been 
laid aside by 
fhem as wffhont 
*warrantof8crIp- 
tnre.'"— (?*am- 

c Chamben' JBnqf. 



Besal^el 

a Ezek. zxxri. 1. 

b Is. liv. 16 ; Jas. 
117; A<'. iL4; 1 
Co. sil. 11. 

"Qenins Is sap- 
posed to b^ a 
powr of pro- 
dacinirexoel- 
lences which are 
oak of the reach 
of the ndes of 
«rt ^ a power 
which no pre- 
oepts osn teach 
and which no 
industry can .ie> 
quire." — <8ir J, 

*■ Genius is sot 
ft single power, 
but a combinsr 
tion of great 
powflnk It rea- 
sons, but it is 
not reasoning : 
It JudfTMi. bot it 
is sot Jo^^ment; 
it imaginei, but 
it fs not imagi- 
nation; it feels 
deeply and 
fiercely, but it is 
not passion. It 



Don; opaidia galbanifera of Lindley, growing in Arabia, etc. 
frankincense, Heb. lebonah^ gum of basmellia terrata, found in 
India, where it is called $alai, (35) confection, compound, 
art, etc.y see ▼. 26. tempered, salted, mixed, henoe prob. the 
alL of our Lord.^ (86) beat . . con^^regation, as if for special 
Diyine inspection. (37, 38) perfuzndy this like the oil, t. 32, 
specially made for an exolusiTe use. 

Incense, — ^Heb. mihtar. Utter ^ and kittnroth. A i>6rf ome, the 
odonr of which is evolTsd by burning, and the use of whidi, in 
public worship, preyailed in most of the ancient reUgioofl. Ihe 
incense at present in use consists of some xeednous Imse, such as 
gum olibanum, mingled with odoiifeions gums, balsams, etc. 
There is no regular formula for it, almost every maker having 
his own peculiar recipe. The ingredients axe usually olibanum, 
benzoin, styrax, and powdered casoarilla bark. These materials 
well mingled are so placed in the censer <» thurible as to be 
sprinkled by falling on a hot plate, which Immediately volatilises 
them, and diffuses their odour through the edifice. Among the 
Jews the burning of incense was exSusively employed as an act 
or worship, and, indeed, would appear to have been in itself 
regarded in the light of a sacred offering. The same would also 
appear for the religion of Egypt; but the Persian seulptares 
exhibit liie burning of incense as one of the marks of honour 
offered to royalty.* 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

1 — 6. (1, 2) Bezaleel,« (in the fthadow of God) ; he appears 
to have been the general superintendent of the whole work, while 
he had special skill in working in metals, and in carving in wood 
and stone. (3) filled,* etc., special gifts bestowed for a qpeoial 
work : all human skill, art, science, invention from GodL (4) 
devise . . works, Ut. to think thoughts, ponder devices, devise 
works of skill. (5) work . . workmansbipy req[uixed in the 
construction of the tabernacle and its vessels. 

Spiritiuil gifts (v. 3). — I. Prize them inestimably. II. Oovet 
them earnestly. III. Seek for them diligent^. lY. Ponder 
them frequenUy. Y. Wait for them patiently. Yl. Expect liiem 
hopefiUly. VII. Beceive them joyfully. YIII. Enjoy them 
thankfully. IX. Improve them carefully. X. Retain them 
watchfully. XI. Plead for them manful^. XII. Hold tiiem 
dep^identiy. XIII. Grasp them etemaUy. 

Art and prayer, — ^Fra Giovanni da Fieooli, known as Beato 
Angelico, never commenced any work — ^whether an elab<»ate 
fresco or an illumination for a missal — ^without praying ; and he 
always, we are assured, carried out the first impression, " believing 
it to be an inspiration ; " he never retouched or altered anything 
left as finished. Mr. Buskin affirms that when once we bq|;in at 
all to understand the handling of any great executor, such as 
that of the three great Venetian painters, of Gorreggio, or Turner, 
tiie awe of it is something greater than can be felt from tilie most 
stupendous natural scenery. ** For the creation of su<^ a system 
as a high human intelligence, endowed with its ineffably perfect 
instruments of eye and hand, is a far more appalling manifeBta- 
tion of infinite power, than the making ei&er of asM «r moon- 
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tains/' In his Modem Painters, the ProfesscMT, with deliberate 
emphasis, applies the word "inspired"' to Turner : "Be it irre- 
rerent or not^"' he says, " this word I must always use ; and the 
rest of what work I have before me is simplj to prove the truth 
of it with respect to " the ^eat artist just named.^ 

6 — 11. (6) Aholiab, (lent cf Ms father) whose special depart- 
ment was to engrave and embroider. Ahisamaoli, {brother of 
tnipporf) many fathers would have remained unknown had it not 
been tor the fame of l^ir sons, wisehearted, see zxviii. 3. 
make . . thee, ace. to the Divine pattern. (7 — 11) see above. 

The Holy of ffolies.—The Holy of Holies taught God's holi- 
ness — I. By the materials. — 1. Acacia, or shitSm-wood, most 
durable and light ; shadowing forth the permanence of Divine 
requiremenlB &at were not grievous; 2. Gold, the symbol of 
Divine glory, teaching inner purity, uno^ntatious oharity, and 
great glory. II. By tihe furniture. Ark of the covenant, mercy 
ovcnr law. III. By the regulations concerning it. Entered only 
<Nice a year.« The tabenuiole. — ^The tabernacle— L Was of vast 
moBiaat : it was tibe mystical embodiment of the Church. II. 
Was the x)arable of God in creation.— 1. Darkness in His pavilion ; 
2. He has made a tabernacle for the sun (Ps. xiz. 4) ; 3. The 
heavens were spread out like curtains. III. Secnred the unity 
of God. IV. Meant meeting God : it was Gk)d's home amongst 
men. V. Makes room for Christ in our thoughts. — 1. Our Saod- 
fioe ; 2. Oar High Priest ; 3. Our Merc^-seat ; 4. Our Way.* 

In^irmiti&ti €f art amd genUis, — Consult the acutest poets and 
spealMBB — the suggestion occurs in a sermon by Dr. South — '' and 
th^ will oenfess that their quickest and most admired ooncep- 
tioBB were sooh as darted into their minds like sudden flashes of 
lightning, they knew not how or when ; " and not by any certain 
^lenseqiumoe or dependence of one tiionght upcm anotfier, as in 
mattecB of xeasoning. The leader of James Watt's narrative of 
his gveat disooveiy is straok by the fact, that the principle itself 
teamed to ** flash " upon him at a particular time and plaoe, with 
a spontanelAy which has been called remarkable as a natural 
phenptneiion, and which in other ages, says one of his biogza{dbers, 
would have been ascribed to supematnzal agency. The system 
of anatomy which has made so memorable t^ name of Oken is, 
in Sir Humphry Davy's phrase, the oonsequenoe of a ^'flaGAi of 
«ntioipatiDn" which glanced through the naturalist's mind when 
lie picked up, in a clumce walk, the skuU of a deer, bleached by 
tiie wisather, and exclaimed, *' It is a vertobxal column." <> 

1 2 — 1 4. (12, 13) veriljr . . keep,* see xz. 8. sign . . eenera- 
tions, true sabbath-keeping, a sign by wh. the true Israel is 
known, know . 'you, fr. the experience of SaJi>bath mercies, 
and observance of Sabbath service. (14) for . . therein,* see xx. 
9 — 11. 0oul . . people, a threat afterwards executed.^' 

A poer mtnCs argument for the Sabbath. — " I now beg per- 
misBton,** says a missionazy, ^* to relate tiie simple argument of a 
pious poor man with a Sabbath-breaker. I had it from the poor 
old man a few weeks since, in the course of a conversation with 
him, w)udi very much interested me ; he is a member of our 
church at Mattishall. In reasoning with the Sabbath-breaker, 
he said, ' Suppose now, I had been at work hard all the week, and 
earned aeven shiUings ; supjpose now I met a man, and gave six 
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is neither heoauM 
UiBaMr-WhIpple, 

c F. Jaeox, BJL 

AhoUab 

" Art needs bo11> 
tade, or misery, 
or passion. 
Lukewarm 
zephyrs wither 
it. It is a rook- 
flower flourish- 
ing by stormy 
blasts and in 
stony soil"— 
A. Dumaa. 
"The highest 
art is always the 
most rellgloiu; 
and the greatest 
artist is always a 
doTont man. A 
acofOng Baphael 
or Miohael An- 
gelo is not oon- 
celyable.** — 
IBadUe. 
a Dr. FawlBr. 
bIbU. 

**The enmmit 
charms ns, the 
steps to Hdo not; 
with the heights 
before our eyes, 
we like to linger 
in the plain. It 
is only a pait of 
art that oan be 
taught; bnt the 
artist needs the 
whole. He who 
is only half io- 
Btmcted speaks 
much and is 
always wrong ; 
who knows It 
wiioilyis content 
with acting and 
speaks seldom or 
late.**— <i*ot(te. 
e F. JaeooBf BJL. 

the law of 
tine Sabbath 

a Le. xix. 90; 
Ezek. xz. 10, 12 ; 
zxxvii.28. 

b De. ▼. 12; Ex. 
zxzv. 2; Is. Mil. 
18, 14; /er. xtU. 
21,22. 

c Nu. TT. 82— S6. 

"If there be any 
person in a 
country enlight- 
ened With the 
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Gospel, who 
woald banish 
the blessing of 
theSab>«thtrom 
the world, he 
m ns t be a 
stranger to all 
the feelings of 
hamanity as well 
as to all the prin- 
ciples of lell/rion 
and piety.**— 
Jones. 



a Ge. ii. 1, 2. 
"On the sides of 
an EDgliKh coal- 
mine, limestone 
is in constant 
process of forma- 
tion. When the 
miners are at 
work, the dnst of 
the coal colours 
the formation 
black : when they 
TBMt, It is white. 
For each Sab- 
bath, the Sabbath 
has a white line ; 
hence it is called 
"the Sunday 
Stone." There is 
also a record of 
the F^undays of 
all people." 
*' Life and bless- 
ing will attend 
the man who 
obsenros the 
Sabbath. The 
Sabbath of rest 
is a continual 
lesson to him to 
turn his eye from 
all created ob- 
jects, and look 
to that heavenly 
rest into which 
God is entered, 
and which is pro- 
mised to man."— 
J. MUtur. 
b WhUeercu. 

the two 
tables of tes- 
timony In 
the hand- 
writing: of 
God 

a £z. xziy. 19; 
Jo. i. 17 ; Jer. 
zxxi. 88. 
*'Laws were 
made to Nstrain 



shillinjjrs oat of the seven, what should joa say to that ? ' * Why. 
I should say that you were yeiy kind, and that the man ought to 
be thankful.' *■ Well, suppose he was to knook me down, and rob 
me of the other shilling ; what then ? ' * Why, then he would 
deserve hanging.* *■ Well, now, this is your case ; thou art tiie 
man : Grod has freely gfiven you six days to work in, and earn 
your bread, and the seventh He has kept to Himself, and com- 
mands us to keep it holy ; but you, not satisfied with the six days 
God has given, rob Him of the seventh ; what then do you 
deserve 1 ' The man ,was silenced." — Thonghtfal regard for the 
Sabbath. — ^It is said of the pious and learned Mr. Grouge, that as 
he forbore providing suppers on the evening before the Sabbath, 
that servants might not be kept up too late, so he would never 
suffer any person to tarry at home to dress any meat on the Lord^s 
day for any friends, whether they were mean or great, few or 
many. 

16 — ^17. (15) six . . done, etc.;see xx. 9. (16) wherefore, bee. 
God commands it and man needs it. (17) sign, see v. 13. 
for . . days," see xx. 11. refreshed, lit, took breath, anthropo- 
morphic expression. 

Providence enforcing the law of the Sabbath. — ^An old man 
lived on the Jura mountain in Switzerland, where the winter is 
very long, and the summer very short, and where it is of gn^eat 
consequence to preserve theif hay, and put it up in good opier ; 
because, if they run out, their cattle must starve, as the snow lies 
so long and so deep, they cannot go to their neighbours to get 
any, even if they had sufficient to spare. This man had the love 
of Jesus and the fear of God in his heart, and kept the LoidV 
day as the Lord commands His people to keep it. One Lord*8-day, 
when the hay was just in the fiAest order for putting up, his sons 
came to him, and proposed to him to go and put up the hay : but 
he said, " Not so, my sons ; this is the Lord's-day." However, his 
sons were tempted by the value of the hay, and the fineness of 
the weather, to prepare themselves for work ; bat the moment 
they put their forks into it, a storm broke over their heads, and 
the rain poured upon them in torrents — one of the most violent 
storms they ever had — and the hay was completely destr^ed 
The old man addressed his sons : ** Thou shalt do no work on the 
Sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work ; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor t^y daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor l^y cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates. My sons," continued the old 
man, '* you have done a work to save your hay, and the rain has 
destroyed it. Learn from this to respect the commandments of 
the Lord." His sons never forgot this lesson ; and they never 
again did conmion work on the Lord*s-day.^ 

18. when . . liim, concerning the preceding dvil and eccle- 
siastical matters, testimony, so called bee. they testified God> 
will, and the people by receiving them testified their wiliingneae 
to obey, stone,* a durable material sym. the durability of the 
law. written . . God, i,e. God not Moses the author of the 
mond law. 

Beoelation above hunuM nature. — ^It is an historical fact whidi 
has not been sufficiently notioed, that human nature is •Iwv' 
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below revelation. This f aot indioates the Divine origin of revela- 
tion. Great discoveries ate usnallj the product of preceding 
ages of thought. One mind develops the idea; bat it is the 
fruitage of the age ripened in that mind. A pearl is f oond ; but 
the location had been indicated by previous researches. But re- 
vealed religion is something different from this. It is separate 
from and superior to the thought of .the age. It calls the wisdom 
of the world foolishness, and introduces a new stand-point, and 
starting-point, around which it gathers what was valuable in the 
old, and destroys the remainder. Hence it will always be found 
true that a struggle is neoessazy to bring up the human mind, 
and keep it up to the level of revealed religion, and that revealed 
religion produces the struggle. The human mind naturally falls 
below it ; hence frequent struggles are necessary to restore it from 
its relapses. Even ^ose who profess to be the friends of the dis- 
pensation retrograde so soon as its power is in anywise abated ; 
and new applications of the same power have to be made to rescue 
them, and bring them up again nearer to the requirements of 
their dispensation.* 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 

1 — 6. (1) when . . delayed,^ lit. that Moses caused shame. 
gathered, tomultuously. Aaron, chi^ authority in absence 
of Moses, up . . OS, they clamoured for a visible god. for . . 
Moses, spoken contemptuously, man . . Effypt, yet they are 
forced to admit the deliverance effected by him. we . . him. 
nor did they seem to care. (2) break . . earring^s/ perh. he 
thought he should evade their request by demanding what they 
were unwilling to give. (3^ all, ix, &e great majority. (4) 
and . . tool, finished it. after . . calf,« wh. appears to have 
been cast in a mould, which . . Eg^ypt, the form of the idol 
seems to identify it with Egyptian idolatry.' (6) when . . it, 
1.^. saw how the people reganled it. said . . Lord, breaking 
His law, yet professing to serve Him. (6) sat . . drink, feast 
on the remainder of the sacrifices, rose . . play,< singing, 
dancing, meny-making. 

The inypatient multitude (w. 1, 2). — ^What was the matter 
with this giddy multitude ? They were weary of waiting for — 
I. The promised land. They thought themselves detained too 
long at Mt. Sinai. We must first wait for 6od*B laws before we 
catdi at His promises. II. The return of Moses. Observe— 1. 
How slightingly they speak of him ; 2. How suspiciously they 
speak of his delay. IIL A Divine institution of religious wor- 
ship among them!/ 

The golden calf. — It has been questioned whether the reading 
a " graving tool" is correct, since it is said that the calf was 
made in a f umacle. But the tool, possibly either a file or a 
chisel, was employed to gfive a finishing touch to anything cast 
in a mould. Most of t^e large idols of antiquity had a wooden 
centre, the metal being, by way of preparation, cast into a fiat 
sheet which the goldsmith hammered and spread out. This was 
evidently the nature of Aaron^s calf, by the aocoxmt given of its 
destruction. First of all it was burnt, and the interior being 
thus converted into charcoal, the coating was beaten or crushed 
to pieces. 

VOL. I. Z 
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and punish the 
wicked: th<)wig(i 
and good do uol 
need them as a 
guide, but only 
as a shield 
againMt rapine 
and oppression; 
they can live 
clTilly and 
orderly, though 
tnere were no 
law in the 
world/'-Feltham. 
"Law is a role 
of actloa and hi 
its most exten- 
sive sense it is 
applicable to all 
actions, whether 
of matter or 
mind."— A. Wat- 
Man. 
b /. B, WaUttr. 



the golden 
calf 

a Ex. xziv. 18; 
^c. vii. 8», 40; 
Ma.zziv.«i--5I; 
2 Pe. ill. 8, 4. 

6 Ex. xU. 86. 

c Ex. XX. 23 ; Ps. 
cvi. 19, 20. 

d Josh. xxtv. 14 ; 
EzelE.xx.8,xxllt. 
3,8. 

1 Co. X. 7. 

'^The many- 
headedmu'ti- 
tude, whom In- 
constancy only 
doth by accident 
gaide to well- 
doing! Who can 
set confldeuce 
there, where 
company talces 
awiysbamca'td 
each may lay the 
fault upon h'S 
fellow ?"-5»r /». 
Sidney, 

fU. Hemy, 

''IthasbeeoTery 
trulysaid'hatrhe 
mor> has many 
heads bnc no 
brains.". Atoivf. 
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down to the 
eamp 

a De. ix. 13. 

b Ex. zlx. 18. 

eNa. ix. 16, 17; 

IB. xlTtti. 4; Ao. 
TiLfil. 

i2 Jer. xlv. I1,XT. 
1 ; Jaa. t. 16. 

• •'GodlBftiloto 
bespeak Hia own 
freedom: m if 
Moeea' devotion 
were stronger 
than God's indig- 
nation. Great is 
the power of 
prayer; able, 
after a sort, to 
transfose a dead 
palsy into the 
hand of Omnipo- 
tence.'*—2>t9^ 

/Ma. iiL 9. 



Moses inter- 
oedes for tiie 
people 

a Da. ix. 18, 96— 
29 ; Ps. cvi. «8. 

b De-xxxiL 26,27. 
cP8.lxxix.8— 10. 
d Ge. xxli 16— 
17 ; Ho. vi. 18,14; 
De. ix. 27. 
e Ps. cvl 45; Jer. 
XvilL8,xxvi. 18; 
Joel iL 13; Jo. 
iv. 2. 

**No attribute so 
well befits the 
exalted seat sn- 
preme, and 
power's dis- 
posfn^r hand, as 
clemency. Each 
crime must from 
its quality be 
judged; andptty 
there should in- 
terpose, where 
malice is not 'Ue 
aggressor."- iSjr 
Wtn Jonet. 

"Lotus pi»ythe 
wicked man; for 
it is very sad to 
se k happiness 
where it d> e«not 
exist. Let our 
o^mpassiun ex- 
press itself in 
efforts to bring 



7 — 10. (7) go . . down, qniokly.* (8) turned . . them, 09 
soon after their solemn promise.* (9) stiff-necked,' proud, 
resisting the yoke. (10) now . . alone,** do not interpose 
prayer.' that . . them, sngg. of €k)d'8 intense anger, and . . 
nation,/ tnmafening the fulfilment of the covenant to Moses. 

PuHishmtnt to be prevented rather than cured. — ^Lord Ck>ke, in 
his epilogue to his Tlwrd InetUvte^ which teats of the Grown 
law, after observing that fraqnent pnnishment does not prevent 
crime, says — ^ What a lamentable case it is tiiat so many Ghiis- 
tian men and women should be strangled on tiiat cnrsed tree, 
the gallows, insomuch as if in a large field a man might see 
togetiier all the CSiristismi that but in one year, fluoughoiit 
England, oome to that untimely and ignominious end, if tiiere 
were any spark of grace or dharitj in him, it would make his 
heart to bleed for pity and oompessicn." His lordship then pro- 
ceeds to show that tiie metiiod of preventing crime is— 1. Bj 
training up youth in the principles of religion and habits of 
indnstiy ; 2. In the execution of good laws ; 3. In the granting 
pardon Irery rarely, and upon g^ood reasons. He then ooncIudeB 
— " that the consideraiion of this prevention were worthy of the 
wisdom of Parliament ; and in the meaatime expert and wise 
men to make preparation for the same nt henedieat eis dominue. 
Blessed shall he be that layeth the first stone of the building ; 
more blessed that proceedi in it ; most of all that finisheth it, to 
the glory of God and the honomr of our king and nation.'* 

11 — ^14. (11) why, ete.^^ not so much inquiring as earnestly 
seeking to dissuade, which, ete., he refers to what had been 
done as an argument for continuance. (12) Egyptians,* etc, 
why should Thy enemies have strengthened their false concep- 
tions of Thy character f repent . . people,* i^, spare them fir. 
punishment. (13) remember/ ete., Moses pleads the covenantu 
(14) Lord . . people,' i.«. He was propitiated or reconciled by 
the intervention of a Mediator. 

Moges* intercesHon (w. 11 — ^13). — Observe — L His prayer: 
"Turn from Thy fierce wrath." II. His pleas. He urges— 1. 
God's interest in t&e*'\ and the great things He had already 
done for them ; 2. The concern of God's glory ; 3. The promises 
to the patriarchs. God's promises our pleas in prayer./ 

The doctrine of mediation, — ^How vain, then, are the objections 
of i^e uifidel against tiie doctrine of mediation, whose actions 
are observable everywhere around us, as well as forming one of 
the very foundations of the Ghristian revelation. Hie principle 
follows us into the minutest details of private Uf e. What is he, 
who, in the hour of danger, interposes with his strong arm for 
the protection of tiie wefUs, or, wiih. his maturer wisdom, for the 
rescue of the thoughUess and inexperienced, but a mf>diat4>r 
between them and i^ril ? What is she, who, with noiseless stepv 
paces the sick room where the once stalwart man is laid prostrate 
with weakness, watching his eyes to catch their language, that 
the lips may be saved the necessity of speaking ; anticipating 
his every want and desire, smoothing his pillow so softly that 
his aching head is eased, and his hea^ is reconciled to affliction 
by the thought of the loving attention it awakens — ^what is she 
but a mediator between him and the fell disease with which he 
is grappling? What is that mother, who, witii simple and 
eloquent words, and tears more eloquent, pleads with a 
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father for the hopeless boy whose early ainB have nearly catused 
his expulsion from nnder the parent roof — what bat a mediator 
between him and the unknown eyils that impended 7 What is 
she, who, by uncomplaining sighs and tears, and far more by 
patient, and therefore eloquent and silent, endnrance, has weaned 
a d^prad^ <^ besotted husband from the poison oup of intoxi- 
cation or the maddening influence of the gaming-house to a love 
of his own hearth and home, and the society of those who are 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh — what is she but a 
mediator between him and ruin ?9 



15—18. (15) testimony,' see xxr. 16. (16) writlBg . . 
€k>d. Bee xxxi. 18. (17) Joshua, who had patiently waited for 
Ifoses on the outside of the cloud, see xxiv. 13, 15. there . . 
camp, so his warlike nature interpreted it. (18) not . . mas- 
tery, shout of Tiotory. neither . . overcome, the cry of 
diskesB. noise . . sing, sound of revelry. 

Foolifh luute cf the vioh. — ^A sing^ular instance of a mob cheat- 
ing themselves by their own headlong impetuosiify is to be found 
in the life of Woodward, the comedian. On one occasion when 
he was in Dublin, and lodged opposite the Parliament House, a 
mob who were making the members swear to expose an un- 
popular bill, called to his family to throw them a Bible out 
of the window. Mr. Woodward was frightened, for th^ had no 
such book in the house, but he threw out a volume of Shake- 
speare, telling the mob they were welcome to it. They gave 
hun three cheers, swore the members upon this book, and after- 
wards returned it without disoovering ito ooutents. 

10 — 21. (19) Moses . . hot,« and yet M. was the meekest of 
men. cast . . hands, etc., prob. feeling that the people were 
tmworthy of such a code of law. (20) burnt . . fire,* some 
think it was a wooden calf overlaid with plates of gold, made 
. . it,' he had cast it into the water that flowed from the rock. 
(21) said . . Aaron, whom he had left in charge, what . . 
thee, naturally supposing they had used strong coercion, that 
• . them, by permitting tiiem to do this evil thing. 

Moses^ indignation against the worshippers of tlw golden calf. — 
Consider— I. The grounds of his indignation. The worshipping 
of the golden caS was a sin of most extraordinary enormity. 
U. His expressions of it. 1. He broke before their eyes the 
tablets of the Law, which €k)d had committed to him ; 2. He 
ground the calf to powder, and constrained the people to swallow 
it with their drink. Learn— (1) The danger of sanctioning the 
evils around us ; (2) Li what way we should be affected with 
thcm.<« 

Curious gloss on tJie golden calf. — ^There was a French Bible, 
^irinted at Paris in 1538, by Anthony Bonnemere, wherein is 
related " that the ashes of the golden calf which Hoses caused 
to be burnt and mixed with the water that was drunk by the 
Israelites stuck to the beards of such as had fallen down before 
it, by which they appeared with gilt beards, as a peculiar mark 
to distinguish those which had worshipped l^e calf.'' This idle 
story is actually interwoven with the thirty-second chapter of 
Exodus. And Bonnemere says in his preface this French Bible 
was printed in 1495 at the request of his most Christian Majesty 
Charles YUL, and decUiras further that the French translator 
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him gently back 
to sftored prin- 
cip\% and if ho 
persist let na 
pity him the 
more for a blind- 
nesB ao fatal to 

Cfiamag*, 
g Ragg, 

Uoses and 
Joshua hear 
the people 

a De. iz. 15. 

"The Btrongeat 
minda are often 
those of whom 
the noisy world 
hears least.*' ^ 
Wordnoorth. 

"I will not 
choose what 
many men de- 
flre, because I 
will not jamp 
with common 
spirits, and rank ' 
me nrithtbe bar- 
barous multi- 
tude."— iSAaifc*- 

Uoses breaks 
the tables of 
the Law 
a Jer. xixi. 93; 
Mk. iU. «. 

b De. iz. 21. 

cPr.xiv. 14; Ps. 
cix. 18. 

**The powder 
mixed with their 
drink signified 
to them that the 
curse they had 
thereby brought 
upon themselves 
would mingle it- 
self wi'h all their 
enjoyments, and 
embitter them ; 
that it would 
enter into their 
bowels like 
water, and like 
oil int'i their 
bones."— Henry. 
"A mob is a so- 
ciety of bodies 
voluntarily be- 
reaving them- 
selves uf reason, 
and traversing 
its work. The 
mob is man 
vuluntarUy de- 
scending to the 
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Batvre of the 
beant. Its fit 
liour of activity 
io sight. Ita ao- 
tioDB are insane, 
like itn whole 
eonfttfiation." — 



Aaron's 
•Kouae 

aEx. ZTii.4;De. 
b. 20; Eo. iii. 
10. 

( M, Henry, 

**Tt Is an easy 
and vulgar thing 
to please the 
mob, and not a 
T3ry ardnons 
task to astonish 
fh^m; but essen- 
tially to benefit 
and to improTe 
them is a work 
f raoght with dif- 
flculty.andteeip- 
log with danger.** 
—Cotton. 

** An ezcnse is 
worse and more 
terrible than a 
lie; for it is M. lie 
irattrded."-/Vpe. 

••It is no dis- 
grace not to be 
ahln to do every- 
thing; battoan- 
dertake or pre- 
tend to do what 
you are not made 
for, is not only 
phamefnl, bnt ex- 
tremely trouble- 
some and vezv 
Xioxi&r- Plutarch. 

*♦ There are cer- 
tain people fated 
to be fools ; tbey 
not only commit 
fo lies by choice, 
bntare even con- 
strained to do so 
by furtune."— La 
Boehefoucauid, 

eJiontaiffne. 

the Levites 
•lay the 
rebels 

a Ge. iii. 10,11; 
2 Gh. zxviii. 19. 

5 Nn. zxv. 5. 

*'I know not 
hnw to teil thee ! 
Shame rises in 



" has added nothing hut the genuine truths, according to the 
express terms of the Latin Bible, nor omitted anything but what 
was improper to be translated ! " So that we are to look upon 
this fiction of the gilded beards as matter of fact ; and anotiier 
of the same stamp, inserted in the chapter abo7e mentioned — 
viz., that ** upon Aaron's refusing to make gods for the Israelites, 
they spat upon him with so much f uzy and yiolence that thej 
quite suffooated him. 

22 — 24i. (22) let . . hot^ langfuage of respect, fear, oonsoious 
guilt, thou . . people,* etc, he shifts the blame to the x)eople. 
(23) make . . us, it was for Aaron to command rather than to 
obey. (24) whosoever . . off, see y. 2. cast . . fire, and after- 
wards into a mould, and . . oalf , so he glosses oyer his part in 
the manufacture of a god. 

Aaron's exatise. — I. He deprecates the anger of Moses only, 
whereas he should have deprecated God's anger in the first plaoef. 
II. He attempts to lay all the fault upon tiie peopla Sin is a 
brat that nobody is willing to own. III. He casts a reflectioa 
upon Moses for staying on tiie mount so long. lY. He extenu- 
ates and conceals his own share in the sin : " I oast it into ths 
fire, and there came out this calf."* 

Anger not always to be repressed, — ^A slaye who was a lewd 
and yicious man, but yet whose eares were somewhat fedde with 
philosophicall documents, having for some faults by him com- 
mitted, by the commandment of Plutarche his master, beene 
stripped naked, whilst another servant of his whipped himr 
gfrombled in the beginning that he was whipped without reason, 
and had done notfaong ; but in the end, mainly ciying out, he 
fell to rayling and wronging his master, vpbraiding him, that 
he was not a true philosopher, as he vanted himself e to be, and 
how he had often heard him say that it was an vnseemly thing 
in a man to be angrie. And that he had made a booke of it : 
and now all plough in rage, and eng^ulf ed in choller to cause 
him so cruelly to be beat^, was cleane contrarie to his owns 
writing. To whom Plutarche, with an vnaltered and milde- 
settled ooxmtenance, said thus vnto him — " What, thou raskall t 
whereby dost thou judge I am now angrie ? Doth my oounte** 
nance, doth my voice, doth my colour, or doth my speech give 
thee any testimonie that I am either mooved or chollerike ? Me 
seemeth, mine eyes are not staringly-wilde, nor my face troubled, 
nor my voice frightfull or distempered. Doe I waxe reddef 
Doe 1 1 came at the mouth 7 Dooth any word escape me I may 
repent hereafter 7 Doe I startle and quake 7 Doe I rage and 
rufELewith angfer? For, to tell thee true, these are the right 
signes of choler and tokens of anger." Then turning to the 
party that whipped him, '* Continue stiU thy worke," quoth he, 
*' wlulst this f eUow and I dispute of the matter."* 

25 — 20. (25) naked,<> unruly, licentious, or as some tihisk 
deprived of Divine protection. Aaron . . enemiea, through sin 
as helpless as unarmed men. (26) gate, principal entrance, 
place of judgment, who . . side P i.e. those who truly repent of 
this sin : or were not accomplices, let . . me, range thonselves 
around me. all . . him, not the whole of the Levites, but all 
who gathered to him were Levites. (27) put . . aside, ete.,^ those 
slain were prob. in open spaoes, the zest in their tents bewuliag 
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their g^oilV (28) fell . . men, being imarmed and helpless, see 
T. 25. (29) even . . brother ,<* jealoos regr^rd for God's law 
saperior to natural instincts and affootions. that • . day, when 
he sees you regard God more than man. 

The two sides (▼. 26). — I. There are bat two sides that oan 
possibly be taken. Each one is either a belieTer or an nnbelieyer. 
n. Every one, if faithful to himself, may ascertain on which 
side he is. III. There are good and sufficient reasons why all 
should be on the Lord's side. It is the side — 1. That is right : 
the side of pure and unchanging rectitude ; 2. Of real and per- 
manent enjoyment ; 3. That must ultimately prevail.' 

80—32. (30) ye . . sin,* of those who remained some had 
shared in it, while none had tried to preyent it. atonement, 
zeconciliation, as Mediator, Intercessor. (31) have . . gold,^ in 
oor day how many worship gold. (32) if not, etc,,' he would 
rather die than witness the destruction of his people. 
' Mogeg intifroedes for Israel (w. 31—33). — ^Notice — ^I. The sin 
of IsraeL This was a dreadful compound of ingratitude, folly, 
and impiety. Its greatness will be easily imagined from the in- 
dignation which both God and Moses expressed against it. II. 
^e intercession of Moses. 1. He reminds God of His relation to 
them ; 2. He reminds Him also of His promise to their fathers ; 
3. He expresses his concern respecting God's honour among the 
heathen ; 4. He humbly confesses the greatness of their sin ; 5. 
He wishes to be punished in their stead. III. The reply of Gk)d. 
He remits their punishment.'' 

An exarnple of intercession, — Said a servant to President 
Bacchus, " The physician said, sir, that you cannot live to exceed 
half an hour." ** Is it so ? Then take me out of my bed, and 
place nie upon my knees ; let me spend that time in casing upon 
Crod for the salvation of the world." It was done. He died upon 
his knees, praying for the salvation of sinners. 

88 — 85. (33) him . . book,« only Am, not the whole people. 
(34) lead . . thee,* the people shall be spared, and Moses' name 
not blotted out. aneel,<' see zxiii. 20. nevertheless,^ ete,^ 
"He chastised the individuals, but did not ta^e His blessing fr. 
the nation." * (35) plagued,/ prob. ref . to future scourges and 
calamities suffered during their wanderings. 

OotPs answer to Moses (w. 33, 34). — Note that — I. God's admi- 
nistration is based on justice. II. Sin may be followed by end- 
less results. Notice the sin of Adam — of Jeroboam. III. Pardon 
of gross sins is hypothetical, restraining alike from rashness and 
despair. lY. Prevailing prayer is offered from the altar of 
sacrifice.^ 

The Book cf lAfe, — ^In the public registers, all that were bom 
of a particular tribe were entered in the lists of their respective 
families under that tribe. This was Ihe book of life ; and when 
any of these died, his name might be considered as blotted out of 
the list. " In China, the names of the persons who have been 
tried on criminal processes are written in two distinct books, 
which are called the Book of Life and the Book of Death ; those 
who have been acquitted, or who have not been capitally con- 
victed, are written in the former ; those who have been found 
^oiltiy, in the latter. These two books are presented to the 
emperor by his ministersi who, as sovereign, has a right to erase 
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any name from either : to place the living among the dead, that 
he may die ; or the dead, that is, the person condemned to death, 
among tibe living, that he may be preserved. Thns he blots oni 
of the Book of Life, or the Book of Death, according to his 
sovereign pleaanre, on the representation of his ministers, or the 
interoessLon of fxiends.'* 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY^THIRD. 

1 — 3. (1) said, prob. during first sojonm on top of mount, 
saying, see 6e. xviL 8; xxviii. 13. (2) drive oat,* etc,^ see 
Ge. XV. 18, 21. (3) land . . honey, seeiii. 8. will . . thee,* etc., 
this a merciful threat : the sins of a people might involve them 
in fruits of vengeance from a present God. 

Honey, — From the remotest times, honey has been employed as 
an article of food ; and to the ancients, who were unacquainted 
with sug^, it was of more importance than it now is. "A land 
flowing with milk and honey " offered the highest conceivable 
advantages to the Eastern mind. Taken in moderate quantity^ 
honey is nutritive and laxative, but dyspeptic persons often find 
that it aggravates their symptoms. Its therapeutic action is 
prob. not very gn^eat, but it is employed with advantage to flavour 
and gfive a demulcent character to various drinks or mixtures 
prescribed for allaying cough ; and in the form of oxymeh whidi 
is usually prepared by mixing honey, acetic acid, and water, it is 
frequency added to gargles, or mixed with barley-water, so as to 
form an agreeable, cooling drink in febrile and inflammatory 
affections, or given as an expectorant in coughs and colds.^ 

4—7. (4) heard . . tidings, the * worst news a man or a 
people can hear is the threatened withdrawal of God. moumed, 
those who grieve not for sin will grieve for sin's punishment. 

(5) that . . thee, when I see thee obedient and truly penitent 

(6) stripped . . Horeb, the scene of their sin the place of their 
repentance. (7) pitched . . camp, sign of Divine anger and 
alienatLon. sought . . campy" hence &e fact of Divine aliena- 
tion was vividly impressed. 

Bf^cntance of the Israelites, — ^I. God is not able to ezerciae 
mercy towards an impenitent transgressor. He cannot do this, 
because it would — 1. Be inconsistent with His own perfections; 

2. Be ineffectual for the happiness of the persons themselves; 

3. Introduce disorder into the whole universe. II. Where humi- 
liation is manifested, mercy may be expected. This appeals 
from — 1. The very mode in which repentance is here enjoined; 
2. The experience of penitents in all ages. Application:— (1) 
Ckmsider what obstructions you have laid in the way of your ova 
happiness; (2) Endeavour instantly to remove them.* 

The deUgkt of repentamee. — '"'VHiioh is the most delightful 
emotion ? " said an instmctor of the deaf and dumb to his pnpali^ 
after teaching them the names of our various fe^inge. The 
pupils turned to their slates : onewzote^joy;" another,*^ hope;" 
another, ^* gratitnde ; " another, ^Uove." One turned back wift 
a countenance full of peace; and the teacher was sorpxiBed to 
find on her slate the word '* repentanoe." He turned to her, and 
I asked why it was the most delightfnl emotion. *^ Oh I** said ribs 
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in the expreBsiYe language of looks and geBtnieSy ** it ifi bo delight- 
fal to be humbled before God I " 

8^11. (8) aU . . up, etc,, iienonal zespect and reTerence 
mingled with religions faith, fear, hope. (9) Moses . . de- 
scended,« a sign to the people that their interoesBor was not 
rejected. (10) people, ete,y each praying for himself while 
Moeee pleaded for all. (11) face . . friend,^ i.e. familiarly, 
plainly, departed . . tabernacle, peril, this rendering is 
def ectiTe.' 

Moaes and God (t. 11). — See in these words a pictore of — ^I. 
Kan's privilege : to speak with God. Hoses spake with God — 
1. Not as an enemy; 2. Not as a mere stranger; 3. But as a 
friend, face to f aCe. Prayer the medium by which we may speak 
to God. II. God's f ayour. God condescended to speak to Hoses 
not as a king speaks to a subject ; but as a man to his friend. 
Our prayers He will — 1. Hear; 2. Answer; 3. Answer for our 
best good. Leoxn — (1) Be grateful for the privilege of prayer ; 
(2) Show your gratitude by using it aright.' 

Eastern tents. — ^*^ The pasha's tent, pitched near Cairo, was a 
very lovely tent, and reckoned to be worth ten thousand crowns ; 
it was very spacious, and encompassed round with walls of waxed 
doth. In the middle was his pavilion of green waxed cloth, 
lined within with flowered tapestry, all of one sort ; within the 
precincts behind, and on the sides of his pavilion, were chambers 
and offices for his women ; round the pale of his tent, within a 
pistol shot, were above two hundred tents, pitched in such a 
manner that the doors of them aJl looked towards the pasha's 
tent ; and it is ever so, that they may have their eyes always on 
their master's lodging, and be in readiness to assist him if he be 
attacked."' 

18—17. (12) thou . . me,* anxious to know who the angel 
is. (13) shew . . way,* not only road to Canaan, but plans, 
purpo6e& consider . . people,' however unworthy and sinful, 
ttiHl Thine. (14) presence,<( face rest,« safety, also promised 
land. (16) If, etc, God's presence the only guarantee for safety, 
snooess, happiness. (16) wherein . . us? /Divine presence the 
only proof of Divine favour : not wealth nor power, separated 
• . earth, the presence and worship of the true God the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Israel. (17) will . . spoken,? 
having spoken well, the prayer answered to the f ulL for . . 
sight, desiring not wisdom, wealth, or power, but the presence 
of God. 

Jehovah the 6hiide and the Rest of His people (v. 14).— Consider 
— ^I. The fact that, as mankind are divided into two classes — 
the believer and the unbeliever — ^so, too, tiie sense of God's pre- 
sence will affect these persons diffierently, according to the classes 
to which they belong. II. The nature of the rest promised in the 
text. It was not a torpid rest Uiat was promised ; but a rest of 
active love.* Qod with JUs people (v. 14). — I. The journey. 1. 
From bondage; 2. In a wilderness ; 3. Among enemies; 4. Going 
home. II. The company. 1. Divine ; 2. Visible ; 3. Continual ; 
4. Cbeering. III. The rest 1. Tfianquil; 2. Perfect; 3. God- 
like; 4. £temaL< 

The Divine Presence. — Captain Bichaidson, of the Sailors' 
Home, was recently speaking of a pious wilor, one of their 
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boaxden, who spends muoh time in tiying to do good to his 
brother seamen, in their boarding-houses and other places. One 
morning he noticed him coming out of his room, and going forth 
into the streets. Shortly after he returned to his chamber, and 
after remaining there some time, he again came down to go out. 
Captain Bichardsoii having observed something i>eculiar in his 
manner, inquired after the reason of his movements. He replied, 
** After I got out, I found Jesus was not with me. I oould not 
go without Jesus ; so I went back to m j closet to find Him. Now 
He is with me, and I can go." How simple and beautiful the 
lesson 1 How important the truth contained in the Christian 
philosophy of this humble sailor 1 '* Without Me ye can do 
nothing.'* 

18—20. (18) shew . . glory,* answered prayer prompts 
larger requests : manifest Thyself to me. (19) goodness,* Ihis 
gooiness is the glory of Ood. gracious . . mercy ,<> Ood's will 
is final : Ood will be gracious and merciful to the humble, 
obedient, and penitent mind. (20) canst . . face/ fully, com- 
pletely : this from physical and moral imperfections oz man. 
there . . live/ the unveiled glory of the Ii:d&nite more than the 
finite could endure. 

God not to be seen (v. 20). — Consider — I. In what Ood is in- 
visible to us. He is invisible with regard to — 1. His essential 
nature : " Ood is a Spirit ;" 2. His almighl^ power. We see but 
slight manifestations of it; we cannot understand the whole. 
That is too great for our small minds. II. In what we may see 
Him. He is to be seen in the works of — 1. Creation ; 2. Redemp- 
tion. Learn : (1) The power of Ood ; (2) The impotence of 
man./ 

Hvman inability to comprehend God. — Partly arising from 
discussions, and partly from the remaining thorns and nettles 
with which sectarianism oftentimes whips us. there is a great 
deal of unnecessary sensitiveness on the part oi many persons at 
calling Christ Ood. It is a sensitiveness that is not reasonable. 
No man can analyse or i^thesise the Divine Being. No man 
can put together tilie elements of being, one and ano&er, saying, 
'•'' So much makes a man, so much more makes an angel, and now 
a Ood begins, and at length such elements make a full and com- 
plete Divinity." Have you an interior knowledge of what are 
the constituent elements of Ood ? Tou are a man, therefore it is 
impossible for you to understand Ood f ully.'V 

21—28. (21) tbou . . rock, only on the Bock, Christ, can we 
see the glory of the goodness of Ood. (22) cleft . . rock,« 
^* Rock of ages, cleft for me," etc. while . . by, prob. iiie cloxui 
illuminated to its full extent passed by the place where Moses 
stood, thou . . parts, the skirts of the cloud, the fringe of the 
streaming radiance, but . . seen,* by mortal man, a merc^ol 
regard for human weakness. 

Tlie inmsibility of God.^KnunmBJciieT says, that an idolatrous 
tribe chose a Jew named Abiah to rule over them, who was 
greatly grieved at the idolatry of his subjects, and angry because 
they would not reform. The Lord said to him, '* Thinkest thou I 
cannot destroy their idols ? and yet I suffer the sun to shine upon 
them. Oo thou, and do likewise." Abiah suffered them, and 
had a successful reign. . When he came to die, he told the people 
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iSb&t his Bon wotild be their king ; that they had neTer seen his 
face, but Wotild know his government by the fruits thereof. The 
people promised obedience, kept the promise, and prospered 
greatly, though they had noTor seen their king. Wise commands 
came tram Sie palace. Like the beams of the sun, the kind 
influence of the invisible monarch spread over the nation, reach- 
ing every child of want. Then they all marvelled and said, *^ We 
see him not ; how can he see us? " Then the people longed to 
see and bless him, as they did their idols. They made images of 
him. At last they came together before the palace-gates, and 
implored, " Oh, let our lord the king suffer us to see his face." 
Then the king came forth in simple raiment, and the people 
rejoiced and wondered, and said, " We know thy face ;" for he 
had often walked among them unknown. Then the king said, 
'^ Now you see that I am a man like you. Think ye that this 
mortal flesh has reigned over you ? Not so : that which has 
guided you ye cannot see ; neither can I. Can ye see wisdom, 
kindness, and justice ? Now ye see me, but ye do not see them. 
Judge ye what is my earthly form. Can the visible create the 
invisible ? That which is in me, also, is not mine, but His who 
made me your king." After this the people returned to their 
homes, blessing their king. They broke in pieces their pictures, 
images, and idols, and believed in Him who is invisible. 



CHAPTER TEE TEIRTY-FOUBTE. 

1 — 3. (1) two . . first ,« which were the work of God ex- 
clusively, write . . tables^ God does not forget His law. (2) 
ready . . morning, see zxiv. 4. (3) man . . thee, etc, see xix. 
11—13, 20—24. 

Be ready in the Tii^ming (v, 2). — We may take this narrative as 
typical of the approach of a soul to God. Moses was — I. To go 
alone : " no man shall come with thee." God*s communications 
to the soul are personal. II. To go " in the morning." 1. When 
his mind was most vigorous ; we should not leave our praying 
until our body is too weary to enjoy or rightly perform the ex- 
ercise ; 2. When the works of God appear^ most glorious. III. 
To go up the mount : *' in the top of the mount." 1. Perhaps it 
-was a steep and difficult ascent ; but he who would have com- 
munion with God must " go up : " self-sacrifice and e^^rtion are 
consequent upon seeking Him ; 2. We know it was a solitary 
place : retirement is another necessity to devotion ; 3. He was 
to ascend to the very top of the mountain. He was to have no 
commerce with man while he had communion with God. lY. To 
prepare : " Be ready." We need preparation before we enter the 
presence of God.* 

Tlie only Qod, — One day when Mr. Bichaids, missionary in 
India, was conversing with the natives, a fakeer came up, and 
put into his hand a small stone about the size of a sixpence, with 
the impression of two human likenesses sculptured on the sur- 
face ; he also proffered a few gpnins of rice, and said, ^* This is 
Hahadeo 1 " Mr. Bichards said, '^Do you know the meaning of 
Mahadeo?" The fakeer replied, **No." Mr. B. proceeded, 
^^Mahadeo means the grefit God, He who is God of gods, and 
besides whom there can be no other. Now, this great God is a 
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Be«a anil rulen all 
thingR. The 
Kffifptian hiero- 
giyphiu WM » 
Winged globe 
and a aerptint 
oomiiigoutuf it; 
the globe to sig- 
nify GK>d*tf eter- 
nity, the wirigB 
His active power, 
and the serpent 
His wfsrioiu. 
The Thraeian 
emblem Was a 
Hun with three 
beams; one 
shining upon a 
sea of ice, and 
melting it; 
another, upon a 
rock, and melting 
it; and a th^rd 
upon a dead 
man, and rutting 
life into him;*— 



SEoses com- 
manded to 
prepare two 
tables of 
stone 

a De. z. 1, 9 ; Ex. 
zxxil.l6; 2 Co. 
iii. 8. 

"The God of 
merely tra- 
ditional be- 
lievers is the 
great Absentee of 
the univeT8e.*'-» 
W. R. Algt", 

h RrA. Oriffin. 

"Let your sleep 
be necessary and 
healthful, not 
l<tle and expen- 
sive of time, be- 
yond the needs 
%nd conveni- 
ences of nature; 
and sometimes 
be curious to see 
the preparation 
whl< h the sun 
makes when he 
is coming forth 
from his cham- 
bers of the 
east."—/ Taylor, 

'•Spin not the 
morning (the 
qointeaaentta of 
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tiie d»y) in recre- 
ftfeloii, for Bleep 
itself ia areore- 
atioo. Add not, 
therefore^ saaoe 
to eaacea.^' — 
Fta§r. 

Qod panes 

iMforeKooas 

a Sx. xzxiil 19. 

> 2 Ch. XXX. 9; 

He. iz. 17; Pb. 
bxxTL 15. ciii. 8, 
oxii. 4, cxvi, £; 
Joel ii. 13. 

cBo.U.4. 



tfDe.T. 10. 

^'Even the most 
enlightened nar 
tions pui the 
thunder iuto the 
right hand ot 
their Jupiter; 
they placed the 
eaKle at his feet; 
they repiesented 
him aa ru ing the 
world by terror: 
hat it was re- 
served for reve- 
lation to em- 
hJazon the Di- 
Tiue character in 
the full ciri'le of 
His perfectiuns. 
The name of the 
God of the Jews, 
who U also the 
Ood of the 
Ghriatiana, is 
•The Lord God, 
merciful and 
gracious, long- 
Buf fering, and 
abondant in 
goodness and 
truth/*'— (TautfA. 

Ptu. Daviei, 

fT. F. Lour met, 
ffDr.Fomkr. 



Spirit ; no <me can see a spirit^ who is intangible. Whence, then, 
this visible imjHvssion on a senselesB, hard, immovable stone 7 To 
whom will ye liken God 7 or what likeness will ye compare unto 
Him 7 Ood is the high and lofty One that inhabiteth etemii^. 



for tne iMre- 
senoeof God 

at Ph. xxxiiL IS. 
aoiv. 14 ; De. 
aiTxH, 9; 



whose name is Holy. He hath said, ' I am Jehovah ; there is no 
God besides Me.' " The poor f akeer was serious, reepectf nl, sod 
attentive ; oontinnally exclaiming, ** Your words are true.** 

4 — 7. (4) took . . stone, to receive the Divine writing. (5> 
name,« character, perfections, see zzziiL 19. (6) xnercifal,* 
pitiful, compassionate, gracious, treating with unmerited 
favour, long-suffering*, holding back anger, abundant . . 
truth,'' i.e.f in manifestations and gifts of, etc. (7) keeping, 
treafiuring, preserving. thousandSy mercy inexhaustible, 
visiting ,<< etc^ see xx. 5, 6. 

The name of God proclaimed by Himself (w. 5 — 7). — ^The text 
teaches ua — I. That God is self -existent and independent. II. 
That His existence is necessary. It is impossible for Him not to 
be. III. That He is eternal ; He always was, is now, and ever 
will be. lY. That He is im^changeable, ever the same.' God 
revealed (w. 5 — 7). — ^We learn from the text that God is a Being — 
I. Full of mercy and condescension. II. Patient in the endurance 
of man's iniquity. III. Who is the very essence of aU truth and 
virtue. IV. Forgiving towards real penitents. V. Strictly just 
in His judgments. YI. Terrible in His wrath against the wicked.'' 
TlieName (w. 6 — 7).— A name is a definition. God here describes 
Himself. Our duty to worship the God of the Bible. Accept all 
His revealed attributes. An idol made by the thought as offen- 
sive to €rod as one made by the hands. Our God is omnipotent 
Mercy is His nature. I. Tenderness. II. Patience. III. Good- 
ness. lY. Truth. His justice is still maintained — ^I. In ffis 
nature. II. In His action. Justified in Christ, we find mercy. 
Bejecting Christ, we are not cleared.f 

A word to hinderers. — ^A pious man was sorely tried with the 
enmity of his wife against himself and his religion. She told 
Mr. Griffin that she often opposed him on account of his religion, 
which she could not bear, though it made him one of the b^ of 
husbands. From curiosity, and by his persuasion, she came to 
hear Mr. Griffin. " In addressing myself to the people," says Mr. 
G., ** I said : * There may be some here who are not only catelesi 
about their own salvation, but hindrances to others, preventing 
them either by force or temptation.* (I had no knowledge ol 

such a person as Mrs. J in the world.) ^ O sinner, if you are 

determined to go to hell, go by yourself; leave your child, 
brother, or partner, to go to heaven, if you wiU not.' Hus sen- 
tence sank into her heart like the stone into Goliath^s forehead, 
and brought her to the feet of Christ. By her future bdiavioor 
she gave satisfactory evidence of her conversion to God. One 
soul seemed to govern herself and her husband. Tlieir dwelling 
was no longer tiLe abode of contention, but that of united prayer 
and love." 

8, 9. (8) haste, eagerness of zeligious feeling, desire^ eta 
bowed, etc., see iv. 31. (9) if, etc., see xxxiii. 13, 17. lA* 
heritance^A possession, a property to be cultivated. 

The paternal character of God.-^Y<m cannot bring yooERlf 
into the posture and the feelings of a child, as you are com-^ 
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manded to do, if yoa axe all the time praying to a goyemor, to a 
lawgiver, or to a judge. If yoa go before a judge you go before 
him in some relation of law ; if you go before a lawgiver, you go 
before him as a subject ; if you go before a govemor or ruler, 
you go in your oitizen's charaicter, and in a civil relation. If you 
are going to God as a child, you must find a Grod that shall answer 
to a Father. There must be that which ehall draw the child. 
And hence, GhristianB should accustom themselves to think of 
Qcd as 3>atomal, and not as governmental. It makes a great 
deal of difference whether you are in the habit of thinking of 
€k)d as a Governor, or whether you are in the habit of thinking 
of Him as a Fatiber. It makes a great deal of difference whether 
you draw your rules for measuring sin, and the desert of sin, 
from a government administered over a state, or from a govern- 
ment administered over a household, — from a government ad- 
ministered by a father, or from a govenmient administered by a 
mliT.* 

10—17. (10) eovenanty mutual agreement, marvels, 
wonders, miracles, people . . art,« i.e, Israel with thee, as 
My instrument. (11) drive out, etc.y gee iii. 8. (12) tckke 
heed,* etc, gee zxiii. 32, 33. (13) but ye,« etc., see xxiii. 24. 
(14) jealous,' tee xz. 6. (15) lest, etc., see w. 10, 12, and ref. 
one . . thee,* invitations and inducements to sin are never 
wanting. (16) take . . gods/ etc., influence of ungodly wives 
(AhBh-— Jezebel ; Solomon — Egyptian princess), (17) thou . . 
^ds, see zx. 4. 

Jehovah a jealoiis God (v. 14). — Let us contemplate — I. The 
character of (}od, as here described. 1. Jealousy does exist in the 
bosom of Jehovah ; 2. Nor is this unworthy of His character. II. 
Our duty, as arising from it. We must not allow— 1. Any aliena- 
tion of our affections from Him ; 2. Any abatement in our atten- 
tion to Him ; 3. Any unnecessary intercourse with things which 
have a tendency to draw us from Him.0 

The jealousy ef God. — On one occasion, when the Assembly of 
Divines was convened at Westminster, a long-studied discourse 
was made in favour of Erastianism, to which none present seemed 
readily to give any reply. Mr. George Gillespie being urged by 
his brethren, the SooUish Commissioner repeated the substance 
of the whole discourse, and refuted it, to tiie admiration of all 
persons who were x>re8ent. And what struck them most was, that 
though it was common for the members to take notes of what 
was spoken in the Assembly as helpful to their memory, and Mr. 
Gillespie appeared to be so employed during the delivery of that 
speech to which he afterwards made a reply, yet the persons who 
sat next him declaxed, that upon looking into his note-book, they 
fofond nothing of tiiat speech written, but in different places, 
^Loxd, send Ught— Lord, give assistance— Lord, defend Thine 
own cause. 



>i 



18-20. (18) feast . . hread,« see xii. 15, 20. (19) all,^ etc., 
see xiii. 2, 12 ; xxii. 29. (20) but, etc., see xiii. 13. more . . 
empty, each worshipper to bring an offering : we are all empty 
of goodness : may the Lord'fill our hearte with His grace 1 

l^ho over-rnling Promdence ef God.^MtJiy persons live, and 
feel, and act as if God had nothing to do with Ihe government of 
the world. They seem to shut Him out altogether. He comes to 
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16; Zeoh.iLl?. 
'*Afl the hnman 
mind tB flDlte, 
and conoeives 
hy defining the 
HmltB of it» 
thought, and a» 
Gk>d ia known to 
na to he iblinite, 
it is eTident that 
the huaaan mind 
can never he 
capable of con- 
ceiving God ade- 
quately aa He ia, 
or of defining 
Hfa being." — 
Hodgg. 

b If, W. Beecher. 

Qod renews 
the covenant 

a 2 Sa. Tii. 23; 
PB.cxiTii.20: De. 
x.2i; Pa.lxv.S. 

b Joah. zzlii. 13; 
13; Pa. cvi. 86. 

c De. xii. 8. 

d Jas. iv. 4. 

«Pr.L10,xvi29y 
Jas. i. 14. 
/Nu. XXV. 1, 2; 
Ezraix.2; 2 Co. 
vl. 14—16. 

g C. Simetm, UJL 

Simonides, th» 
philosopher, 
being requested 
to describe God, 
anked a week to 
'hink of it; and 
after that » 
month, and then 
a >(«ar; then, 
beingstill un- 
able he declined 
the taok, det-lar- 
IngthHtihemore 
he tho ght of ko 
grpAtaBeing,the 
lea- he was abl» 
to deacribo Him. 



the feast of 
unleavened 
bread 

a Ex. xiii. 4^7r 
xxUL \b. 

6 Ln. li. 28. 

"Inmanypleoea, 
and in some 
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aaoient Bib!e«, 
Moses is de> 
scribed with 
horns. The same 
deocriptiun we 
find on a silver 
medal; that is, 
upon one side 
lioses horned, 
and on the re- 
Terse the com- 
jnandment 
against Bcnlp- 
tnred images. 
Which is con- 
ceived to be a 
coinage of some 
Jews in derision 
of Chiistians, 
who flrht began 
that pourtrait." 
•— jBrowit. 

€8ankey. 



the Sabbath, 
the feast of 
weeks, etc* 

• Ex. zxilL 12, 
xxzv. 2; De. v. 
12, 13. 

h I^. zxiiL 15 ; 
De. XTi. 10, 13. 

t De. zvi. 16. 

4l Ps. IxzTiiL 55, 
Izzz. 8. 

4 Pr. xvl. 7. 

yDe. xxtI.2, 10; 
Pr. iii. 9, 10. 

g C. Simeotif MJL, 

** The sun shines 
1>y his own na- 
ture, the air only 
by participation 
of light from the 
anu. So what- 
«Ter goi'd the 
creatures have, is 
by deiivation 
ttGoi Jehovah, 
the foimtain of 
being. Take 
sway the light of 
the snn, the air 
ceaheth to shine, 
■cd 80 it is here." 

« Voses fasted 
forty days 
and nights 

u Ex. xxxL 18, 
xxxiLie. 



His own in the daily blessing^ of His proyidence and giace ; but 
His own receive ]£m not. I do not mean that they deny the 
general superintendence of His providence over the grreater 
affairs of the world, as, for instance, the succession of the 
seasons, the rise and fall of empires and kingdoms ; but I mean 
that they forget that God overrules all the little concerns of 
every individual of His creatures ; that eveiy worm that creeps 
upon the ground, and every flower that blooms on earth, does so 
by His special interference, that every hair of our heads is num- 
bered, and not a sparrow falleth to the ground without His 
special permission. These are the points which the Christian 
ever bears in mind, but which others, if they do not deny, at 
least forget : these are the points in which he acknowledges 
God. He knows that eveiy pulse that beats within his veins, 
and, above all, every pulse of spiritual life of which he is 
sensible, beats at His command ; so that there is not a single 
event of all his life, whether as regards his body or his soul, in 
which a Christian does not in this way acknowledge God. Eveiy 
mercy and every comfort which he enjoys, he traces up to this 
source ; and to see the hand of Omnipotence and Love in all these 
things is his delight and his privilege.^ 

21—26. (21) six days/ etc., see zx. 9—11. earing, see Ge. 
xlv. 6. (22) observe . . weeks, ^ or harvest, see zxiii. 16. (23) 
thrice . . year,<^ etc., see zxiii. 14, 17. (24) for . . out,' etc., see 
xziii. 27—30. borders, limits of country, see zxiii. 31. 
neither . . land,« suggestion of perfect safety ; thy strength so 
great that such desires shall be useless. (25) neither . . morn- 
ing, see xii. 10. (26) firBtfruits,/^^^;., see xxiiL 19. 

The three yearly feasts at Jerusalem (w. 23, 24). — ^We will — ^L 
Draw your attention to the institution recorded in the text. 
Consider — 1. Of what nature this appointment was : jMurtily 
political, and partly religious ; 2. What care God took to guaxd 
against the objections to which it was liable. II. Sugg^est some 
observations founded upon it. 1. The service of God is of para- 
mount obligation ; 2. They who serve the Lord shall be saved by 
Him.0 



Earing. — " Earing " is an old English word for ploughing, and 
the Hebrew word so translated in the command before us is 
rendered ploughing in other passages— «.^. Ps. cxxiz. 3. In 
several passages — such as Ore. xlv. 6 ; De. zzi. 4 ; 1 Sa. viii. 12 ; 
and Is. zxx. 24 — the distinction between earing and harvest, 
which occurs in the text at the head of this article, is also observ- 
able. The Latin translators, Junius and TremelUus, for our 
words, *^ earing time," employ an expression which describes 
ploughing or tilling time only. Wicllf , in Lu. xvii. 7, has, *^ But 
who of you hath a servant earing." The Vulgate has *' plough- 
ing " or " tilling." Indeed, the old word ear, employed in such a 
sense, is derived from the Latin a/rare, to plough ; as arable land, 
or, as an old translator of Tacitus on the Manners and Customs of 
the Germans has it, *^ earable land," signifies land that is under 
tillage. 

27, 28. (27) write . . words, prob. preceding as well as 
following precepts, tenor, substance, meaning. (28) forty . . 
nights, see xxiv. 18. neither . . water, being muaoalouely 
I sustained, he . . wrote,' the Lord wrote, see v. 1. 
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Origin of alphabetical writintf. — It is extremely probable that, 
previous to the giying of the Ten G<nnmandments, Moses was 
only acquainted with &e hieroglyphic mode of writing, which he 
must have learned in Egypt ; but partly in order to disoonn- 
tenance image- worship, and partly with a view to give facility 
to the transmission of the truths of Divine revelation, God 
furnished him, on this occasion, with an important specimen of 
alphabetical Scripture, and taught him how to compose in it the 
odier laws and ordinances which He revealed to him. At all 
events, it is certain, we possess no accounts from antiquity which 
go to show that letters were invented prior to the time of the 
Jewish legislator; while the ooncurrent testimony of ancient 
writers, referring their introduction to some period near to that 
in which he flourished, corroborates the opmion so naturally 
suggested by the sacred nanative, that they were of Divine 
corigin.* 

20—82. (29) Moses . . shone, « ete,,^ intercourse with God 
makes the whole character and life luminous with holiness. (30) 
saw . . shone, hoUness imparted is hoUness visible, they . . 
him, afiraid of this human reflection of Divine holiness ; how 
much more had they been afraid of that glory which Moses saw. 
(31) Moses . . them, telling them what he had seen and heard 
in the holy mount. (32) afterward . . nigh, summoned to a 
solemn convocation. 

MMe9 and Stephen ; the Old Testament and the New (v. 30 ; 
also see Ac. vi. 15). — Compare these men, not in their own lives, 
but in the periods to which they belong in God's revelation. We 
may compare— I. That view of God which is reflected from the 
face of e«ich of them. II. The effect of the view on the unme- 
diate witnesses. III. The crisis of life in which each of these 
transfigurations occurred. IV. The effects on the surrounding 
spectators. V. The permanence of the transfigurations in the 
subjects of them.^ 

83—85. (33) put . . face,« ''Moses had more glory by his 
vail than by his face."^ (34) he . . out, the Source of glory 
could behold its reflection. (35) and . . agrain,« whence it < 
appears that the radiance was not a passing gleam, but continued 
some time. 

The vail of Moses (v. 33). — Notice the veiling of Moses' face as 
— L A kind expedient. His face shone wi& a dazzling and 
overpowering splendour. To facilitate their access to him, he 
wears the vul. II. An instructive emblem. It represented — 1. 
The diurkness of that dispensation ; 2. The blindness of the 
human mind ; 3. The benefit to be expected from the promised 
Messiah.'' 

The irffiuence of holiness, — There is an energy of moral suasion 
in a good man's life, passing the highest efforts of the orator's 
genius. The seen but silent beauty of holiness speaks more 
eloquently of God and duty than the tongues of men and angels. 
Let parents remember this. The best inheritance a parent can 
beqtieath to a child is a virtuous example, a legacy of hallowed 
remembrances and associations. The beauty of holiness beaming 
through the life of a loved relative or friend is more effectual to 
strengthen such as do stand in virtue's ways, and raise up those 
that are bowed down, than precept, command, entreaty, or wam- 
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'•Moderatfoi^ 
which oonnints tn 
an indifferenod 
labout little 
I thingn, and in a 
Iprudent and 
well-propor- 
tioned zeal abdnl 
things of im- 
portance, can 
proceed from 
nothing ^\A true 
kno wl edge, 
which has its 
foundation in 
8elf-acquaint> 
anoe." — Lori 
Chatfuxm. 
b Dr. Henderton* 

ICoseB de- 
scendB from. 
Sinai: his 
fikoe shines 

a 3 Oo. ilL 7, 9; 
11—17. 

bJ. Ker. 

"Of Sertorins It 
is said that he 
performed hia 
promises by 
words only ; and 
of the Emperor 
Pertlnax, that he 
was rather kind- 
spoken than 
beneficial to any. 
Not so the M- 
mighty.*'— 2Vo|g9.. 

HflEoses plaoes 
a vail over 
hisfitce 

a Nn. xiL 8 ; Mk. 
iv. 83 ; 1 Oo. ii. 
1—8, ix. 32. 

b Bp. HeM. 
e 3 Oo. iii. 18. 
dC.Bimton,M.A. 



"His face 
radiant, and dis- 
persing beams 
like many homv 
or cones abont 
his head; whlcb 
Is al80 consonant 
unto the original 
signification, and 
yet observed in 
the pieces of onr 
Savionr, and the 
Virgin Mary ,wh» 
are commonly 
drawn with sdn- 
tillationB, or r»> 
diant haloa, 
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•boa* thetr head; 
wtalcb, after the 
French expres- 
sion, are caUed 
the Olorj."— r. 



m])r,Ckttlmtn, 



z«hean6«fhe 
law, etc. 

the Sabbath 

4iLe. xxiiL 3. 

4 No. XT. 82. U; 
Ln. xUL 14, U. 

« Ex. xvl. 2a. 

"Sunday is the 
^Iden clasp that 
hinds together 
the Tolame of 
the week." — 

** Ho werer it may 
seem to lie, and 
in one respect 
reaJly may lie, 
within the power 
of the will to 
shorten or 
lengthen the 
nsoal period of 
labour, I am 
thoroughly con- 
vinced that U)e 
«iz days are the 
really true, fit, 
4tnd adequate 
measure of time 
for work, whe- 
ther as regards 
the physical 
strength of man 
or his perse- 
Terance in a 
uniform occnpa- 

** The division of 
the year into 
months is yery 
old, and almost 
«inivereal; but 
the period of 
■eyfn days->by 
far the mo<«t per- 
manent division 
of time, and the 
most ancient 
monament of 
astronomieal 
Jcnowledge»was 



ing. Ghnrtdaiutjr itsolf , I believe, owes by far tiie ipreater part 
of its moral power, not to the preoepts or parables of Christ, but 
to His own oharaoter. The beauly of that holiness vhio^ is 
enshrined in the f onr brief biographies of the Man of Nazareth 
has done more and will do more to regenerate the world and 
bring in oTerlasting righteousness, than all the other agencies 
put together. It has done more to spread His religion in tiie 
world, tiian all that has ever been preached or written on tiM 
eridenoes of Ghxistianily.* 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH 

(1) srathered, ete,, see xxxIt. 32. (2) six d&ys,« tm 
9, 10. whosoever . . death,* violation of the Sabbath a 
capital crime. (3) kindle . . day,« the Sabbath to be obssrred 
even at the cost of self -denial 

The vnkindled fire (t. B). — In the old time it was a law that 
each night, at a prescribed hour, a bell dionld be rang, on 
hearing which the i>eople were to imt oat their fixes (t&e ooxf ew- 
bell, fr. etmtre-feHy cover the fire). This a law not aboot patting 
fires oat each day, bat against lighting a fiie on one partioalar 
day. Why this law ? I. To show that on the Sabbat, especi- 
ally, men shoald attend to the interests of the sool rather than 
the comforts of the body. II. To remove Mvoloos exooses for 
non-attendance on religions WOTship. III. To gaard the time of 
females or servants from nnrighteoos invasion ; and tcaoh men 
that women had religions rights and daties equally witb tiiem- 
selves. rv. To inculcate, in all, the duty of selfHsaGrifica in 
matters relating to the sool and God. 

The Sabbath-day. — For not oidy did tl&is mode of oompnilng 
time thus anivenuilly prevail, bat the seventh day was deemed 
sacred, and a certain mysterions power was supposed to attach to 
the number seven, as though it were an expression of a nataral 
law. Tertullian, in his Apology^ intimates that the Permans 
observed the Sunday with religious solemnities. His words are : 
— " If we^ like them, celebrate Sunday as a festival and day of 
rejoicing, it is for a reason vastly different from that of worship- 
ping the sun.** Lucian tells us that children at school wm« 
exempted from /their studies on the seventh dajrs. Clemens 
Alexaodrinus says : " The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, observe 
the seventh day as holy." * Josephus declares that no city of 
Greeks or barburians coidd be found which did not acknowledge 
a seventh day's rest from labour. Fhilo asserts it to be a festival 
not peculiar to any one people or country, but common to tiio 
whole world ; and that it may be named the general and pnblio 
festival, aud that of the nativity of the world. Porphyry relates 
that the Phoenicians consecrated one day in seven as sacred : and 
Theophilus of Antioch, writing of the seventh day, calls it the 
day which all mankind celebrate. Notices of its sanctity are airo 
found in the writings of the ancient i)oets. Tibullos, giving an 
account of the excuses he assigned for his unwillingness to leava 
Home, says, — 

'* IJrged still to go, a thousand shifts I made, — 
Birds now, now festivals, my voyage stayed.** 

So hiBWOcda ■tand in the poetioal tnmdatkm of Gxaii^w i ^"^ 
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when given in literal pioee, they are, " Either I laid it on the 
birds," meaning that the angaries were not encouraging, " or 
else that bad omens detained me on the saored day of Satom." 
Two allasions may be given from Homer. In one verse he says, 
"Then came the seventh day, that is sacred." And in another, 
he says, '^ It was the seventh day, wherein all things were made 
perfect." Hesiod styles this day, " The illostrions light of the 
flan.** Linns says of it, " The seventh day, wherein all things 
were finished ;" and in another place, " The seventh day among 
the best things, the seventh is the nativity of all things. Hie 
seventh is among the ohiefest, and is the perfeot day." And the 
trae theory of the time of creation is preserved in two hexameter 
verses, ascoibed to Gallimachus, of which the following is a literal 
translation : — " In seven all things were perfected in the stazxy 
heavens, which appear in their orbs in the revolving years." 

4—0. this . . thinff, etc,, wee zxv. 1—7. 

WiUinghood (v. 5).— -I. Describe the willing offerer. He is one 
who gives — 1. As much as he can; 2. Of the best he has; S. 
Cheerfully, as to the Lord. II. Offer some reasons for willingness 
in tiie service, of God. 1. The Lord loves a cheerful giver ; 2. 
The value of what is g^ven is enhanced by the manner of the 
bestowment; 3. The willingness of one stirs the liberality of 
othens ; 4. Good works are often delayed, fatally, by the slowness 
of giving ; 5. We are not our own, and all we have is God's ; 6. 
God gave "this unspeakable gift " willingly. 

The fue» of obedience. — ^A farm-servant, one day having nothing 
to do, was desired by his master to take his horse and cart, and 
help a man to remove rubbish from his house in a neighbouring 
village, to which the servant objected, on the ground of his 
having engaged to work only on the farm. " Oh, I see how it is," 
said his master ; ''you see there is no work here for the day, and 
you object to working elsewhere, that you may enjoy the sweet 
repose of sloth at home. But I shall find work for you. Go, taJce 
the wheelbarrow, and remove that heap of stones to the other 
side of the corn-yard, and tell me when you are done, that I may 
find more work for you." On finishing that job, he told his 
master, who then commanded him to wheel the stones back to the 
place from whence he had taken them. And on appearing again, 
after executing the second appointment, he was instructed to 
place the stones as first commanded, when, with humble tone, he 
said, " Oh, master, why are you making me to work in this way, 
for no gcod purpose ? " To this it was answered, " I have the 
.best of ends in view by these appointments. I intended them, in 
the first place, for solving the question, whether you or I shall be 
master. Secondly, I intended them for leading you to see 
whether you would gain most by following your own fooHsh 
pa ssions, or by complying with my reasonable appointments. 
Thirdly, I adopted this plan for showing you that it is better to 
work for little or no advantage than to go idle at the hazard of 
forming habits of sloth. And, lastly, I have acted on this odd 
plan for making the stronger impreRsion on your mind, that you 
may not offend again, to your own inj ury more than to mine. 11 
these ends are accomplished, neither my commands nor your 
service this day will be in vain." To tiLis the servant bowed, 
'with expressions of humble and grateful submission, and ever 
after etodiod ^ pleaae by a becoming deportment. 
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mlns in ladls, 
with the BMne 
denominatkm 
employed by«g, 
and WAS alike 
found in the ca- 
lendars of Uio 
Jews, Efryptlaas, 
Arabia and As- 



syrians. It 
survived the UXL 
of empires, and 
has existed 
among all ane- 
cessive genera- 
tions.**— Jfr«. 
SomuviUiL. 

he exhorts 
Israel to 
cffer ma- 
terial for the 
tabernacle 
"The secret of 
giving affectiott- 
ately is great and 
rare ; It reqnhree 
address to do it 
well ; otherwise 
we lose instead of 
derivhig beneUt 
from it. 1|iJb 
man gives 
lavishly In a way 
that obliges no 
one; tbe manner 
ot glvingis worth 
moie tiian the 
gift. Another 
loses intention- 
ally at a game, 
thus disguising 
his present; 
another forgets a 
jewel, which 
woald have been 
refused as a gift. 
A generous 
booby seems to 
be giving alms 
to his mistnwa 
when he i« 
n>aking a pre- 
sent."— CSBmcitte. 
" We are as ao- 
swerable for 
what we give as 
for what we re- 
ceive; nay, the 
misplacing of a 
benoflt is worse 
tlsn the not re- 
ceiviitg of it ; for 
the- ne is another 
person's fault, 
but the other our 
own."— /8e««a. 
"When you give, 
give with joy and 
smiling,** — Jnh 
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the wise- 
hearted are 
to do the 

a £:z.xxzTi.l,2; 
1 Pe. iv. 10. 

Mr6 zz1v.5, 6. 

*' GeniuB may at 
tlmaB want the 
■pur,butit»tand8 
«« uften in need 
of the curb." — 

** Thfl effnalons 
of genius are en- 
titled tit admira- 
tion rather tban 
applaoae, aa they 
•re chiefly the 
effect of natural 
cnd« wment, and 
■omeUmes ap- 
p>artobe«lmoBt 
iuToIuntary." — 
IF. B, Clulow. 

the oontri- 
ImtioiiB of 
the people 

**Po8thumouB 
cbaiitles are the 
very euBence of 
•elttshneBB. when 
bequeathed \>y 
those who, when 
alive, would pan 
with nothing;'— 
CWton. 

**l<e was one of 
thuse men, more- 
over, who pos- 
aefis almost every 
gltt except the 
gift of the power 
to use them.'* — 
C\ Kingtlejf. 

"Qiftaareasgold 
tha* adorns the 
temple; grace is 
like the temple 
th4t sanctifies 
the gold." — 
Jturkitt. 

*'Tbat which Is 
gjven with pride 
and o* teutation 
Ih rather an am- 
bition than a 
bunnty."-- ^SeiKca. 

• Dr, Fvwler. 



the labour of 
tuewomeiit 



10 — 19. (10) wi8e-hearted,« «^« zxxi. 6. (11) tabernacle^ 
etc., see zxyt (12) ark, see xxv. 10. (13) table,* etc., see zzv. 
23 ff. (U) candlestick, see xxv. 31. oil, see zxviL 20. (15) 
incense altar, see xzx. (16) altar . . offering, see zzyii 1, if. 
(17) court, etc., Ex. xxvii. 9. (18) pins, see zxvii. 19. (19) 
garments, see zxviii. 2, ff. 

Wise'hearted work (y. 10). — ^The work of the wise-hearted : i./?. 
of those to whom Grod has g^ven heavenly wisdom, will be — \, 
Promptly executed. 11. Cheerfully undertaken. III. Pezse- 
veringly performed. IV. Graciously accepted. 

The arch of Titus. — ^Amongst the existing memorials of ancienb 
Rome there is one on which the Christian traveller cannot choose 
but gaze with an absorbing interest It is the triumphal arch of 
Titus, reared to commemorate the capture of JerusiJem by that 
famous general, and representing, in its bas-reliefs, the golden 
candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and other saored articles 
which formed part of the spoils of the Temple. These trophies 
were borne conspicuoucdy in the triumphal procession with whicdi 
Titus and his conquering army were honoured on their return to 
Rome. The sculptures on the arch represent this procession, the 
figure of the candlestick being the most prominent of the sacred 
symbols. 

20 — 24. (20) departed . . Mobob, to fulfil his oonunand, 
(21) stirred, lifted, willing, see xxv. 2. (22) brought . . 
gold, all kinds of precious things : nothing too good for the 
service of God : bracelets = brooches, earrings, signet-rings, 
tablets, ornaments, as lockets. (23, 24) with . . found, etc, iibej 
gave ace. to their possessions. 

Willing workers (w. 20 — 22). — I. The service of God must be 
as hearty as the service of Satan has been. They gave their ear- 
rings for the gulden calf, now they give them to God. Saul 
passed from a persecutor to an apostle. Let g^^aoe succeed sin. 
II. The spirit in which an offering is made fixes its value. The 
widow's mite : Ananias and Sapphira. Not burnt offerings, but 
obedience. III. Grod invites, but does not compeL 1. The 
human will is incapable of compulsion ; 2. Every sin is in spite 
of God ; 3. The sense of guilt involves choice. IV. Everyone is 
to do what little he can. 1 . Each brought what he had ; 2. Each 
man built over against his own house ; 3. All the littles make 
the whole. V. Christ's kingdom rests on the affections. 1. Its 
motive is love ; 2. Its object is the perfection of love. Learn— 
The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.A 

The heaidy of 'hands. — Two charming women were discussing 
one day what it is constitutes beauty in the hand. They differed 
in opinion as much as the shape of the beautiful member whose 
merits they were discussing. A gentleman friend presented him- 
self, and by common consent the question was referred to him. 
It was a delicate matter. He thought of Paris and the three 
goddesses. Glancing from one to the other of the beautiful white 
hands presented for his examination, he replied at last, *' I will 
give it up. The question is too hard for me. But ask the poor, 
and ihey will tell you the most beautiful hand in the world is the 
hand that gives." 

25^29. (25) women . . hands, skilful at that particular 
work. (26) wisdom, skill, ingenuily, persevering toiL <27,28> 
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Tolers, etc., their gifts proportioned to their position and wealth. 
{29) brought • . IiordyO wlUinghood enhanced the value of each 
contribution. 

Women's work for God (▼. 25). — Consider — ^I. The work they 
did— 1. Adapted to their sex ; 2. Exercised their ingenuity ; 3. 
Disciplined tiieir patience ; 4. Filled their hands and ti^eir hearts. 
II. The motives by which they were influenced. 1. G^ratitude : 
their children saved from death ; themselves thrust out from 
cruel bondage and toil ; 2. Consideration of the benefits to be 
•derived from the offices of religion. Every home would be 
blessed by the tent they helped to make. III. The whole as a 
lesson for women. 1. It prescribes their duty: to discharge 
religion? service within the limits of womanly life. The men 
carved, etc., they span ; 2. It suggests their privileges : to them 
as weU as to men belongs the honour of worldng for God. 

The art of gvcmg, — A woman who was known to be very poor, 
came to a missionary meeting in Wakefield, and offered to sub- 
scribe a penny a week to the mission fund. *^ Surely," said one, 
" you are too poor to afford this ? " She replied, " I spin so many 
hanks of yam a week for my living, and 111 spin one hank more, 
and that will be a penny a week for the socie^." * 

30—35 . See xxxi. 2—6. 

Men for the time, — ^I. There have been times in the world's 
history when special work needed to be done. 111. this from the 
history of nations and of the Church. II. At such times the 
Lord of Providence has raised up special men to do the work 
needed. Columbus discovers a continent, to be presently a place 
of refuge for the persecuted. Gutonberg invents printing, and 
diffuses the Word of Life. Luther starto the Reformation, and 
«n age of light succeeds the dark ages. Cromwell arises at a 
time when the liberties of England were threatened. Wesley is 
summoned to quicken a dead and formal religiousness. III. Learn 
not only to read the signs, and mourn over the necessities of the 
times : but also to trust in God, in whose hands are the hearts of 
aU men, and the issues of life. 

Ancient master artisans. — ^Taking the metals the Bible in its 
-first chapters shows that man first conquered metals there in Asia, 
■and on that spot to-day he can work more wonders with those 
metals than we can. One of the surprises that the European 
artiste received when the English plundered the summer palace 
of the King of China, was the curiously wrought metal vessels of 
every kind, far exceeding all the boasted skill of the workmen of 
Europe. English surgeons going to India are advised to have 
their instrumente gilded, because £higlish steel cannot bear the 
atmosphere. Yet the Damascus blades of the Crusades were not 
gilded, and they are as perfect as they were eight centuries ago. 
There was one at the London Exhibition, the point of which 
could be made to touch the hilt, and could be put into a scabbard 
like a corkscrew, and bent every way without breaking. If a 
London chronometer maker wante the best steel to use in his 
chronometer, he does not send to Sheffield, the centre of ail 
science, but to the Funjaub, the empire of the five rivers, where 
th«re is no science at all. The first needle ever made in Europe 
was made in the time of Henry Yin., and made by a negro ; 
and when he died, the art died with him. Some of the first 
traTellers in Africa stated tiiat they found a tribe in the interior 
TOIi. I. A A 
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and the gifts 
of the rulers 

a 1 Oh. zziz. 9, 
14. 

"True generosity 
isadatyasindia- 
pensablj necea- 
Bary as those im- 
posed apon OB 
by the law; It 
is a rule im- 
posed upon us 
by reason, which 
should be the 
sovereign law of 
a rational being." 
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Bezaleel and 
Ahollab 
chosen for 
the work 

"The whole dif- 
ference between 
a man of genius 
and other men, 
it has been said 
a thousand times, 
and most truly, 
is that the first 
remains in great 
part a child, 
seeing with the 
large eyes of 
children, in per- 
petual wonder, 
not conscious of 
much knoi^- 
ledge,--oon- 
Bcious, rather, of 
infinite ig- 
norance, and yet 
infinite power; a 
fountain of eter- 
nal admiration, 
delight, and 
creatiVe force 
within him 
meeting the 
ocean of visible 
and governable 
things around 
him.**— iStMitn. 

"There is no- 
thing so remote 
troxa. vanity as 
true genius. It 
is almost as 
natural for those 
whoare endowed 
with the highest 
powers of the 
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IniiiMixi inliid to 
prodnee th« 
miracleB of art, 
M for other men 
to breathe 8r 
moTe. Correggio, 
who ie eaid to 
have prodvoed 
some of hie di- 
Tlneet worke 
mlmost wittiont 
•having seen a 
piotore, probably 
did not know 
that he had done 
anything extra- 
ordinary.** — 
JiatUtt. 
• 0, w. 



more than 
enougrli is 
offered 



o 1 Co. n. 10. 

**He that giveB 
all, tbongh but 
little, giTee 
mnch, beoaoee 
Qod looki not to 
the quantity of 
the gift, but to 
theqaalitFOf the 
giver; he that 
desires to give 
more than he can 
hath equalled his 
girt to his desire, 
and hath given 
more th«n be 
hath.**— QuoKtt. 



** There la no 
brilltancy in sil- 
ver when hidden 
in the earth, 
Crispns Sallns- 
tius, thou foe to 
money, if it does 
not throw lustre 
around by mode- 
rate use.** — 
Horace, 

hC.Bimmn,MJL. 



they make 
the cortaiat 

•*0, it is the sad- 
dest of all things 
that even one 
hnman leel 



who ffave them better ramn than they had. Soott, m Talm ^ 
the OnttaderSf deBorihee a meeting betireen Skshaxd GoBiir do 
Lion and Saladin. Saladin asks Richard to show him the wonder* 
fill strength for which he is f amone, and the Nomuin monarch 
responds by seTering a bar of iron which lies on the floor of his 
tent. Saladin saiyB, ** I cannot do &at; " bnt he takes an eider 
down pillow from the sofa, and, drawing his keen blade aoroes it^ 
it falls in two pieces. Blchaid says, " This is tiie black art ; it ia 
magic ; it is the ^yil ; jcm cannot cut that which has no resist* 
anoe ;*' and Saladin, to show him that snch is not ihe case, takea 
from his shonldera a scarf which is so light that it almoet floata 
in ihe air, and, tossing it up, severs it before it can deeeend. 
George Thompson states that he saw a man in Calcutta ttuow a 
handful of fLoss frilk into the air, and a Hindoo sever it into pieoea 
with hia sabre. We can produce nothing like this.* 



CHAPTER TEE THIRTY^IXTH. 

1 — ^7. (1) Besaleel," always named first, seems to hare been 
the prime director. (2) Moaoa, who received the contribtttioii% 
distributed them and explained the plan. (3) they . . xnom- 
ing, continuing to bring from day to day. (4) came . . mAde^ 
wh. they were employed in making. (5) 2>oople . . enoaght 
such tiie liberality of a people when acting under a Divine im- 
pulse. (6) let . . aaaotuary, the first and last time such a 
proclamation was made, so . . bringing, now thegr haTC to be 
00iietrained to give. (7) t<x . . 8ufElcie&t, etc.y there are always 
means ioc accomplishing gKat works when hearts are willing. 

The t^eringsfar the tdbemaele (w. 5 — ^7). — ^Tt will be proper \» 
notice — I. The object of the pe^le's aeiJ. 11. Hie operation. 
Note— 1. Their liberalily ; 2. Their diligence. III. The effect: 
abundance of gifts : indeed, more than enough. Improvement: 
— (1) Let the cause of God be dear unto our aools ; (2) Let us 
cordially and universally co-operate for its advancement.* 

Oitjing heartily. — ^Andrew Fuller, when on a begging tonr for 
the cause of missions, called on a wealthy nobleman to whom he 
was unknown, but who had heard much of Fuller's talents and 
pieiy. After he had stated to him the object of hia visit, his 
lordship observed that he thought he should make him no daiu^ 
tion. Dr. Fuller was preparing to return, when the nobleman 
reiftarked that there was one man to whom, if he could see him, 
he thought he would give something for the mission, aibd that 
man was Andrew Fuller. Mr. Fuller immediately replied, ** Vj 
name, sir, is Andrew Fuller." On this, the nobleman, with aome 
hesitation, gave him a guinea. Observing the indifference of the 
donor, Mr. Fuller looked him in the face with much gravity, and 
said, *^ Does this donation, sir, come from pour heart? If it does 
not, I wish not to receive it." The nobleman was melted and 
overcome with this honest firankaess, and, taking from h^ ponft 
ten guineas more, said, *^ These, sir, these come from my keari,** 

8— -13. See xxvi. 1--6. 

The beautiful to be ivedded to the ffood ta aU worh for Chi.-^ 
The old Spartans asked their gods to grant them the beaaiifal 
with the good. I. When God made a house for man. He made 
the wnrld not only useful bat beaatiful«~-illumiBaitod it with tiie 
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Jamps of hevran, threaded it with ailver fltEeama, embRndeied it 
wi& laanbow-tinted flowets, perfumed it with inoessee ttoxo. ten 
thounnd painted ohalidee, amd appc^ied it a band of feathered 
Qhariaters in ereiy grove. IL Whiai God gave nuin a oommiBsion 
to bnild a honae for Him, He modelled l£e plan upon His own 
prinoiple by nnitJTig the beantifcd witii the good. Tliia, tifciat it 
might be pleasant to tiho d^e, aa well aft good for nae; that it 
inigbt be worthy of Him who WB8 to be woonhipped. ni. If God 
wiUad thna in the eaae of a wandering people, whose reaooroes 
were email ; how mnoh moie in oar oaael All the treasares of 
oar coffers, all our intelligenoe, are not too great to raise a temple 
for Him whom the heavens oannot oontun. IV. If God was 
pleased to dwell in saoh a hooae, how beantifnl and good should 
be that heart in which it is hoped that God will dwell : ** with 
that man will I dweU,^ eto. 

14—19. &tfzxvl7— 14. 

Mli^it thing* in right plaem, — By the distiribittion of gold, 
silver, braas, goats* hadr, rams' Aina, and badgers* skins, etc., in 
the tabernacle, we are reminded o(f the fitness of things and the 
Divine order — bright things in right plaoes. I. We see tiiis in the 
coder of natare. IT. We mark it in the distribntion of offices 
aud gifts in the Church. III. We are reminded of the applica- 
tion of this order to our own lives ; 1. Not to employ our highest 
powers upon trivial matters; 2. Not to appoint our best men to 
small offices ; 8. Not to give the best of each day, or of our life, 
to nnworthy nursnits. Let the gcdd, aQver, brass, be rightly 
bestowed and oistzibuted. 

A oovering qf badgers' gkvM,—^i!mA, an African traveller, is 
of opinion Ihat the Tnabaria! referred to in the text is the skin of 
a apeoiai of Dngeng, an animal of the whale order. It '* is the 
enfy animal yet known that graaee at the bottom of the sea, 
imally in ahallow inlets, which it ia enabled to aocoinplidi by 
its power of suspending itself ateadily in the water, and by 
having its jaws bent down at sn angle in such a manner as to 
bring the mouth into nearly a vertioal direction, so that it can 
feed upon the sea-weeds much in the same manner as a cow does 
upon the herbage."* 

dO--28. See zzvi. 1&— 18. 

Common material made nufid hy the highegt art. — ^Noto how 
this applies in the familiar manufaotures, and illustroto by facts 
in the life of man. L Wood, a common material, applied by art 
to honourable usee : men— oommoK Bun-~'edapted by Providence 
and grace to useful service (give examples). II. Wood, fashioned 
by art, had to be hacked, sawn, dhiselled, planed, and polished 
before rendered fit for servioe : men have to* undergo pruning 
and planing to qualify them for plaoe and duty. III. Wood, 
oommon material, as much tiuraght of by the Divine architect 
and His inspired servants, as rare gems and preoions metals : men, 
however humble, are not overlooked by God, not to be under- 
valued by men, 

Wifrk hommrable.-^^€X can I honour too highly the faithful 
and industrious meohanio, the faithful man who fills up his 
cdiink in the great eoonomy b^ patiently using his hammer or 
hie wheel ; for he does soniething. If he only sews a welt, or 
planefi « knot, he hslipB to build up the solid pyramid of this 

AA2 
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• hOBid dimly 
pereeive %h% 
baaacy that is 
erer around na, 
'a perpetual 
benediction.* 
Natare, that 
great missionary 
oftheMostaigh, 
preaches to ua 
for ever in all 
tones of love and 
writes truth in 
all oolours, on 
manuscripts illu- 
minated witli 
stars and 
flowers. **—ifra 

they make 
the ooverinf 

"Work, aeoord- 
iog to my feeling; 
is as much of a 
necessity to man 
as eating and 
sleeping. Even 
those who do 
nothing which to 
a sennible man 
can be called 
work, still ima- 
gine that they are 
doing something. 
The world pos- 
sesses not a man 
who is an idler 
in his own eyes.** 
^UumboUU. 



a KirbyU Bridgt' 
water Treatiw, 



they make 
the boards 

" Work is of A 
religions nature, 
— 'WoriE is of a 
brave nature, 
which It is the 
aim of all religion 
to be. 'AH work 
of man is as the 
swimmer's." ▲ 
waste ocean 
threatens to de- 
Tonr him; if he 
front it not 
bravdy, it will 
keep Its word. 
By incessant 
wtoe defiance of 
it, Insty rebuke 
and buffet of it, 
behold how it 
toyaUy mppoits 
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hfm.^bean him 
aa its conqoeror 
along. ' It ia BO," 
Bays Goethe, 
*with all ihingB 
that man nnder^ 
takes in this 
world.' "-CSaWyte. 

a Lr, Chopin. 



fh«y make 
the silver 
Bockets 

**Beant7 la an 
All-|iervadiDg 
presence. It nn- 
f olds to the nmn- 
berlesa flowers of 
tiie spring; it 
waves in the 
branches of the 
trees and the 
green blades of 
grass; it haunts 
the depths of the 
earth and the 
aea, and gleama 
ont in the hues 
of the shell and 
the precious 
atone. And not 
only these mi- 
note objects, but 
the pcean, the 
monntains, the 
clouds, the hea- 
vens, the stars, 
the rising and 
■ettiug sun, all 
overflow with 
beauty.'* — CAon- 
nmg. 



theyxnake 

thecouplinff 

bars 

''I know that 
there is one Qod 
in heaven, the 
Father of all hu- 
manity, and hea- 
ven is therefore 
one. I know that 
there is one sun 
in the t>ky, which 
^vea light to all 
the world. As 
there is unity in 
God, and unity 
in the light, so 
is there nni^ in 
the principles of 
freedom. Wher- 
ever it is broken, 
wherever a 
«h«dow is cast 
opon the brigl^t 



world's welfare ; while there are thoBe who, exhibiting but little 
use while liying, might, if embalmed, serve the same purpose as 
those forms of Kpe and ibis inside the Egyptian caTems, — serve 
to illnstrate the shapes and idolatries of human conceit. At any 
rate, there is no doubt of the essential nobilii^ of that man who 
pours into life the honesfc vigour of his toil over those who com- 
pose the feathery foam 6f fashion that sweeps along Broadway ; 
who consider the insignia of honour to consist in wealth and in- 
dolence ; and who, ignoring the family history, paint coats of 
arms to cover up the leather aprons of their grandfathers.* 

24—30. See xxri. 19—26. 
Wooden planks and silver sockets. — This reminds us how, in 
the ways of God, the useful is adorned, streng^ened, and pre- 
served by the ornamental and precious. This may be true of — 
I. A man. He may be lowly, poor, etc., yet Crod takes care of 
him, provides him with protection. II. A life. It may be spent 
among the lowly. Its memory, like a silver socket, may save it 
from decay. III. An action. A lowly deed, perhaps; but en* 
riched by the adornment of the Spirit. Grace gilds the cup in. 
which the cold water is passed to the thirsty. lY. A prayer. 
Of homely material, yet the silver socket of faith fixes it secure 
in the promise and favour of God. 

Examples (f giving to Qod. — ^When Kr. Dee Stafford's proper^ 
(Boston, U.S.) was worth £9,000, he resolved it should never be 
any more. Though he had given largely for years before, he 
then resolved that all his income should be devoted to benevolent 
objects. This was literally and faithfully carried out. I>uring 
the remainder of his life he £^ve over £14,000 to benevolent ol^ 
jects. His memoir shows aL^ the way to g^ve. It was not done 
indiscriminately, but as the result of personal examination, giving 
his time and his earnest Christian labour and sympathy, as well 
as his mon^. He was a very busy man, and a very happy man, 
because his hands were more and more full of work for Christy 
till he died at the age of sixty-three. He gave his sons £2,000 
each, and the rest of his propertT- he left to his wife, to be used 
according to her discretion in works of benevolence. 



81—84. See xxvi. 26—29. 

Union is strength. — The coupling bars by which the iMMzds of 
the tabernacle were held together may well remind us of some 
of the advantages of union. I. By it weak things become 
strong. II. Plam things beautifuL III. Useless tilings of the 
high^ service. IV. Detached things a compact whole. (IlL 
eadli point and apply to individual and Church life.) 

Past and present. — ^13ie tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the 
traveller slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous 
palace of the wisest and wealthiest of monardhs, with oSUff, and 
the gold, and ivory, and even the great temple of Jerusalem, 
hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity Hunself , axe gone ; 
but Solomon's reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient 
architecture of the Holy City not one stone is left upon another, 
but the pool of Bethesda commands the pilgrim's reverence at 
the present day. The columns of PersepoHs are mouldering into 
dust, but its oistem and aqueducts remain to challenge our ad- 
miration. The golden house of Kero is a mass of ruins, but the 
Aqtua-Claudia 0tiU pouza into Some its limpid Btreua. The 
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Temple of the Snn at Tadmor, in the wilderness, hat fallen ; bat 
its fountain still sparkles in its rays. It may be that London 
will share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left to mark it 
saye mounds of crombUng brickworks The Thames will con- 
tinue to flow as it does now. And if any work of art should rise 
OTor the deep ocean, time, we may well believe that it will 
neither be a palace nor a temple, but some vast aqueduct or 
reservoir ; and if any name should flash through the mist of 
antiquity it would probably be that of the man who, in his day, 
sought the happiness of his fellow-men, rather than glory, and 
linked his memory to some great work of national utility or 
benevolence. This is the true glory, which outlives aU others, 
and shines with undying lustre from generation to generation, 
imparting to works some of its own immortality, and in some 
degree rescuing them from the ruin which oveitakes the ordi- 
nary monument of historical tradition or mere magnificence. 

85—88. (35, 36) see xxvi. 31, 32. (37) see xxvi. 37. (38) 
chapiterSy capitals, heads of the pillars, fillets, connecting- 
lods. 

The vail in tJie tabernacle, — L Its similitudes. — ^1. lake nature 
between man and God; 2. Like forms and ceremonies between 
the worshippers and objects of worship ; 3. Like parabolic teach- 
ing between carnal thought and Divine truth. II. Its beauty. 
Gorgeous colours, quaint devices, skilful making, hanging, etc. 
III. Its use— 1. Important : to conceal the atk, etc., and yet by 
devices, etc., to reveal. To stimulate inquiry, and yet to check 
unhallowed curiosity ; 2. Temporal : the vail is abolished ; so 
nature, forms, parables, etc., will pass away : and we shall see 
face to face, know as we are known, be led into all truth. 

Th>e Bayeux Tapestry, — I had the satisfaction of inspecting 
that famous piece of furniture which, with great exactness, 
though in barbarous needlework, represents the history of Harold, 
King of England, and of William, Duke of Normandy, from the 
embassy of the former to Duke William, at the command of 
Edyrard the Confessor, to his overthrow and death, at the battle 
fought near Hastings. The ground of this piece of work is a 
white linen cloth, or canvas. The figures of men, horses, etc. 
are in their proper colours, worked in the manner of the samplers, 
in worsted, and of a style not unlike what we see upon the China 
and Japan ware : those of the men particularly, being without 
the least symmetry or proportion. There is a sroskll border which 
runs at the top and the bottom of the tapestry, with several 
figures of men, beasts, fiowers, and even fables, which have 
nothing to do with llie history, but are mere ornaments. At the 
end of every particular scene there is a tree, by way of distinc- 
tion ; and over several of the princlx>al figures there are inscrip- 
tions, but many of them obliterated It is annually hung up on 
St. John's Day, and goes round the nave of the church, where it 
continues eight days ; and at all other times it is carefully kept 
locked up in a strong wainscot press, in a chapel on the south 
side of tlie cathedral, dedicated to Gliomas & Becket. By tradi- 
tion it is called *^ Duke William's toilet," and is said to be the 
work of Matilda, his queen, and the ladies of her court, after he 
Jiad obtained the crown of £higland.« 
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rays of the ran 
of liberty, there 
la alwayH danger 
to free prir^ciples 
everywhere in 
the world/'-JSTo*- 
auth. 

''Union does 
everything when 
it is perfect; it 
Batiifles d*^ sires, 
it simplifies 
needs, it foresees 
the wishes of the 
Imagioation ; it is 
an aisle always 
open, and be- 
comes a constant 
fortune.**— Z^« 
Sinaneour. 

they make 
thevaU 

**The enemy of 
art is the enemy 
of nature. Art 
isnothiogbutthe 
highest sasracity 
and exertion of 
human nature; 
—and what na- 
tnre will he 
honour who 
honours not the 
human?" — Lor 
voter, 

'* Excellence In 
art is to be at- 
tained only by 
active effort, and 
not by passive 
impressions; by 
the manly over- 
coming of diffi- 
culties, by patient 
struggle against 
adverse circum- 
stances, by the 
thrifty use of 
moderate oppor- 
tunities. The 
great artists were 
not rooked and 
dandled into 
eminence, but 
they attained to 
it by that course 
of labour and dis- 
cipline which no 
man need go to 
Borne, or Paris, 
or London to 
enter upon." — 
HiOard, 

a Dr. Duearel. 
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the ark 



**ItlBtoUbonr, 
•nd to labour 
onl7, thEt man 
owM eTArythhig 
pomesaed of ez- 
ehanfreabla 
▼alua. Labour is 
the t^ifimaD that 
ha« ralBod him 
firom the con- 
dition of the 
lavage; that has 
ehanged the 
desert and the 
forest into onlti- 
▼atedeeldfl;that 
has covered the 
earth with cities, 
and the ocean 
with ships; that 
has given us 
plenty, comfort, 
and elegance, in- 
stead of want, 
misery, and bar- 
bariam.**-JrCii^ 
loch. 



a Dr. Ki:to. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SErENTE. 



tliey make 
theaiercy 
Mat 

'^There a» no 
ininciples but 
those of religion 
to be depended 
on in cases of 
real distress; and 
these are able to 
encounter the 
worst emer- 
gencies, and to 
bear us up under 
all the changes 
and chances to 
which our life is 
snbject'*--<8/em<. 
** The guardian 
angel of life 
sometimes flies 
so high that man 
cannot see him ; 
but he always is 
looking down 
upon us, and will 
soon hover 



$ee xrr, 10 — 14. 

Preeiout things for holy V4eM, — ^The ark was simply a chest or 
coffer to contain certain sacred articles. I. It was made of 
durable material, to teach that the contents were to be carefully 
preserved. II. It was skilfully and artistically wrought, to teach 
that the intelligence and strength of men were to be employed 
in the guarding of Ihe law, etc., of Qod. III. It was constructed 
for easy transport, to teach that man should make provision for 
the accompaniment of religion and its services through the 
journey of life. 

Sacred olietU, — ^Perhaps the most curious analogy (to the ark) 
is that discovered by Captain Cook at the island of Huaheine, in 
the South Sea. In Hawkesworth^s account it is described as '^ a 
kind of chest, or ark, the lid of which was nicely sewed on, and 
thatched very neatly with palm-nut leaves. It was fixed upon 
two poles, and supported upon little arches of wood, very neatly 
covered : the use of the poles seemed to be to remove it from 
place to place in' the manner of our sedan-chair. In one end of 
it was a square hole, in the middle of which was a ring tou<dung 
the sides, and leaving the anj^es open, so as to form a round hole 
within, a square one without. The first time Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Banks saw Ihis coffer, the aperture at the end was stopped 
with a xriece of cloth, which, lest he should give offence, he left 
untouched. Probably there was then something within ; but 
now the cloth was taken away, and, on looking into it, it was 
found empty. The general resemblance between this repoeitoiy 
and the ark of the I^n:d among the Jews is remarkable ; but it is 
still more remarkable that, upon inquiring of the boy what it was 
called, he said Ewharre no JEtan, the *' house of God ; '* he could, 
however, give no account of its signification or use,* 

6—9. See xxv. 17—20. 

The cherubic symbol, — ^Teaches — I. That the plaoe of a true 
worshipper should be near the merqy seat. II. That the aspect 
of the true worshipper should be towards the mercy seat. HI. 
That the spirit of the true worshipper should be God- ward. (The 
cherubs were at each end of the mercy seat : their faces towards 
it, and their wings spread mit on high,) 

Place of worship.— It was formerly, and for hundreds of yeaxa, 
only in one place where God would be worshipped. &dvation 
was then confined to the Jews ; and where tiie ark oi l^e 
covenant, and the high priest, and^ the altar, and all the symbols 
of salvation were, there, and there only, would God be worshipped. 
Thither " the tribes of the Lord went up ; " and, when bani£ed 
&om that place, they worshipped ** towards it.'* So Solomon 
prayed at the dedication of the Temple. So Baniel, in captiTii^ 
in Babylon, threw open his window, " and prayed towards Jeru- 
salem." " I will worship toward Thy holy temple.** There the 
great God actually dwelt in the Holy of Holies; and only there 
would He be worshipped. But our lj<n:d teaches the wamanof 
Samaria that this whole system of local worship was 



away. " The hour was coming," nay, " was come," when the 
mountain of Samaria would be as holy as Mount Zion, the steppes 
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of Ensaia and the pxairies of America as lacced m the I&nd of i 
Canaan ; when neither in one plaoe more than in another wpnld 
God be worshipped, but anywhere and everywhere. " Where two 
or three are gathered together in Hy name, there am I in the 
midst." That is My chnrch, Hy temple, Hy holy mountain, in 
tbe midst of the hearts of Hy praying people. *" To all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jeeus Chnsfc ouz Lrard.'*" 

10—18. See xrr. 2»— 29. 

Workint^ to order, — It is often difficult to get an oxder well 
executed. He who griyes the order should know what he wants. 
He who executes it should not assume that he knows better than 
his employer. In the making of the tabernacle we have an 
example of working to order. I. Who gave the order 7 €kid, who 
also gare full directions. II. Who executed the order ? Beisaleel, 
eto. Men divinely inspired for the work. III. How was their 
work done f 1.* With fidelity to the plan ; 2. With docility ; they 
asked no questions, made no suggestions ; 3. With dispatch, as 
to time. 

The dignity cf labour. — ^An American President, when asked 
what wasr his coat of arms, replied, ** A pair of shirt-sleeves." 
Lord Tenterden was proud to point out to his son the shop in 
which his father had shared for a penny. A French doctor once 
taunted Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, who had been a tallow- 
chandler in his youth, with the meanness of his origin ; to which 
he replied, ** If you had been bom in the same condition that I 
was, you would still have been but a maker of candles." 

17—24. See xxt. 31—39. ' 

The beautifnl ligld-holder, — For the purpose of suspending the 
lamps, a more simple form and more common materials would 
have served the purpose. The candlestick was to be not only of 
pure gold, but richly ornamented. It illustrates— I. The light- 
giving Word : the Bible. Its truths ** more precious than gold ; 
yel^ than much fine gold." Its beauty equal to its preciousness. 
It is richly adorned with flowers of poelay, biography, etc. II. 
Idght-giving men : ministers and teachers who hold forth the 
word of life, and light — for " the entrance of Thy Word giveth 
light" — should be adorned with the true beauty of zeaJ^ faith, 
love, etc. 

dmdles in the CJiureh.-^ln the formula of Harculphus, edited 
1>y Jerome Bigfnon, he tells us, with respect to lights, that the 
use of them was of great antiquity in the Church ; that the 
primitive Christians made use of them in the assemblies which 
they held before day out of negessitiy, and that afterwards th^ 
wore retained even in daylight, as tokens of joy, and in honour 
«f the Deity. Lactantius says, speaking of the absurdities of the 
wax lights in Boman churches, '' They light up candles to God, 
aa if He lived in the dark ; and do they not deserve to pass for 
madmen who offer lamps and candles to the Author and Giver of 
light ? " It is really astounding to our ideas that wax candles as 
lonj? as sergeants' pikes should be held as necessary in tiie worship 
<zf God. That it is so held, and that by a large class of Christians, 
every one must allow, for they may have ocular demonstration of 
the singular fact. The show is, however, extremely imposing. 
35,750 pounds of wax lights were burned every year, for 900 
xnawes said in the Castle of Wittenburg I Melonchthan q>eaka 
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neftrer to 
RicMtr, 



U8.' 



a Dtan C7air. 



theymaka 
the table tor 
the shew 
bread 

**It iB not werk 
that kill! nmi; it 
Ui worry. Work 
to healthy; jovl 
eaa hardly put 
morouponamaB 
than h« can bear. 
Worry to rust 
tipcn tile blade. 
Ittonottberevo- 
lation that de- 
stroys the ma- 
(dklnery, but the 
friction. Fear 
secretes adds ; 
batloYe and trust 
areeweet j 01068.*" 



they make 
the candle- 
stick 

" Art does not 
imitate nature, 
but it founds it- 
self OB the study 
of nature,— takes 
from nature the 
selections which 
best accord with 
its own intention, 
and then be- 
stows on them 
that which 
nature does not 
possess, viz., the 
mind and the 
soul of man.**— 
Lyttm. 

"All men are tn 
some degree im- 
pressed by the 
face of the world; 
some men even 
to delight. Thia 
love of beauty to 
taste. Others 
have (he same 
love in such ex« 
cess that,not con- 
tent with admir- 
iug, they keek to 
embody it in new 
forms. The cre- 
ation of beauty ia 
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they make 

the inoenee 
altar 

"Never believe 
to be rigbt thoea 
who, having bat 
A piece of metal 
In their chestB, 
would persnade 
yon that to be 
cold 1b to be wise. 
Warmth is the 
-vivifying in- 
fiaence of the 
Tiniver8e,andthe 
heart is the 
■oorce of noble 
deeds."— ZoMV^A. 

''There are many 

Eople the brll- 
ncy of whose 
minds only de- 
pends upon the 
neart. When 
they open that^ 
it is hardly pos- 
sible for it not to 
throw ont some 
Are.'*— 2>«imaM«. 



they make 
the altar of 
hnmt 
offering 

"Beliglon is the 
fear of God, and 
its demonstra- 
tion good works; 
and faith Is the 
root of both: 
*For without 
faith we cannot 
please God ;* nor 
can we fear what 
we do not be- 
lieve."- TFm. Ptfin. 

a Dr. Kittc, 



they make 
the brazen 
laver, and 
the court 

Sceptics rldicnle 
the statement 
that looking- 
glasseswero used 



of a Jesolji who said that ** he wonld not eztingaifih one taper, 
though it w^i® to convert all t&e Hag^enots." 

25—99. (26—28) see 



1 — 6. (29) anointing oil, see 
. 23—26. incense^ see zzx. 34—37. 

The preparation of t lie heart for prayer, — ^The incense-altar t» 
be of a given form, and size, and material, and no other, may 
t^ioh — I. That the praying heart should ibe equally balanced, 
having its sides of affection, sympathy, faith, eamesiaieBS, lying 
towards all quarteis of truth. II. That the praying heart should 
be pure in thought, desire, etc., and be framed by the direction ot 
the Spirit of Gk)d. III. That the praying heart should accom- 
pany the believer in all his wanderings, etc. 

Ancient ineense-chariot. — An incense-chariot has been found in 
a tomb at Oervetri, in Etmria, and unquestionably belongs to 
a very remote date of the archaic period. It was used in the 
ritual services of the ancients, and seems to have been destined 
for burning incense. The perfume was, no doubt, placed in the 
concave part, and the fact of the whole being mounted upon four 
wheels proves that it was intended to be moved about, which, in 
religious services, may have been a great convenience. The 
borders are adorned by a row of flower-shaped ornaments, l^e 
graceful forms of which will be appreciated in the side-view of 
it It must be confessed, indeed, that this monument, which ia 
marked by the stamp of an antiquity so remote, displays within 
the limits of its archaic character much elegance, conveying Ihe 
idea of a highly refined taste, suitable to a person of dignified 
position, as &e priest or king may be supposed to have been, to 
whom the article belonged. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 

1 — ^7. See xxvii. 1 — 8. 

The altar qf hurnt-offerinq, — It is thought that both this altar 
and the larger one made by Solomon, by which it was superseded, 
had the lower part of the hollow filled up, either with earth or 
stones, in compliance with the injunction in zz. 24, 26. Joeephus 
says, that the altar used in his time at the Temple was of unhewn 
stone, and that no iron tool had been employed in its construc- 
tion. None of the altars which the Scriptiure assigns to either 
the tabernacle or Temple were of this construction, but that 
erected at Mt. Ebal by JoshuA was so (Josh. viii. 31), and 
apparently others which were set up in different parts of the land 
of promise. It seems to us that the commands in chap. xx. about 
altars applies as a general instruction respecting those which the 
Israelites might wLsh to erect in the provinces or elsewhere, and 
which were not in constant use, without excluding for the chief 
place of worship such particular variations as its x>eculiar cir- 
cumstances, and the frequent sacrifices which were offered there, 
rendered necesBary.- 

8 — ^15. (8) laver, see xxx. 18. looking-glasBes, bronze 
mirrors, Heb., maroth, fr. raahj to see, den. reflectors or mirrora of 
any kind, (9—16) see xxvii. 9 — 16. 

The bronze mirrors and the brazen later (v. 8). — ^When Carthage 
was besieged, the women gave their long hair to make the strings 
of bows and catapults ; here was vani^ sacrificing at the shrine 
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of patriotism. The warriors of Carthage would think the hair 
looked better in the bow than on the head. ' Here the women 
give up their mirrors to provide a layer — the instruments by 
which the perfections of their own face or form were studied, to 
provide the means for the perfection of the priest. I. Vanity 
sacrificing' at the shrine of humility. II. The instruments of 
pride be^me a visible confession of uncleanness. III. The 
women of Israel looked lovelier in the sight of God than they 
had to themselves in their own mirrors. lY. The mirror reflected 
physical and transient beauty; the laver revealed moral and 
abiding grace. 

16—20. See xxvii. 16—19. 

The uses of little things, — Only the pins, i.e, the tent-i)egs, of 
the tabernacle ; yet I. Maving an important use. By them the 
whole structure fastened. II. Teaching important truths; 1. 
The character made up of little graces : 2. The life made up of 
little actions ; 3. Time made up of small moments. III. As care- 
fully made and preserved as the rest Take care of little things ; 
the great will then take care of themselves. 

Inflttence of ttnall tidngs, — In walking across Alpine glaciers, 
travellers often come upon narrow and apparently insignificant 
fissures, that seem to be merely superficial cracks; while the 
guides know that, if one but sounds them, they shall be found 
sinking down, fathom after fathom, to the very bottom; and 
sometimes, though small to the eye externally, tihey are cavern- 
ous, and at the bottom torrents rush and roar in silence ; for so 
far down are they, and so ice-covered, that their angriest noises 
are smothered. It is just so in human life. The depths of the 
heart often have the smallest openings out to the surface. The 
least important things have the most power in this world of ex- 
pressing themselves. The most wonderful interior histories sink 
down in life, unuttered and unrecorded. Griefs, longfings, loves, 
and fears, flow hidden and voiceless as if the heart were a 
glacier.' 



21—28. (21) 8um,« reckoning, inventory. (22, 23) see 
2,6. 

Co-partnerships in labour (w. 22, 23). — I. A gfreat building 
firm : Bezaleel and Aholiab. 1. Bezaleel, i.e, under the protec- 
tion of Gk)d. Happy for i^ie toilers of earth when l^ey labour 
under the Divine care ; 2. Aholiab, i.e, the tent of his father. 
His name may suggest the happiness of those who bring honour 
to their father's house ; or of those who provide a home for their 
father. II. A union of great talents for a great work. The ad- 
ministrative talent of the one, the skHl and taste of the other. 
One grasps the whole, the other works it out in all the details. 

Good fvorhs, — Good works may exist without saving principles, 
and therefore cannot contain in themselves the principles of 
salvation ; but saving principles never did, never can, exist with- 
out good works. Men often talk against faith, and make strange 
monsters, in their imagination, of those who profess to abide by 
the words of the Apostle interpreted literally, and yet in their 
ordinary feelings they themselves judge and act by a similar 
principle. For what is love without kind of5.ces whenever they 
are possible? (and they are always possible, if not by actions, 
commonly so ostlled, yet by kind words, by kind loots, and where 
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in inch early 
times (£x. xxxlii. 
8), glass not bav- 
ing been dis- 
coyered. But 
Moses says they 
were of »* brass.** 
Brazen mirrors, 
or reflectors, for 
the same porpoee 
as the mirrors we 
now make from 
glass, were used 
by the Egyptians 
and Israelites in 
those times. 

they make 
thananginga 
for the court 

*' The just temper 
of the human 
mind in this mat- 
ter may, never- 
theless, be told 
shortly. Great- 
ness can only be 
rightly estimated 
when minute- 
ness is judtly re- 
verenced. Great- 
ness is the aggre- 
gation of minute- 
ness; nor can its 
sublimity be felt 
truthfully by any 
mind unaccus- 
tomed to the af- 
fectionate watoh- 
iDg of wLat is 
leaAL"—Ru$iin. 

a U, W. Bueher^ 

the sum of 

thetaber- 

naole 

the chief 
workmen 

a He. vlii. 2, Ix. 
12. 

**Clay and rock 
are given us, not 
brick and 
squared stone. 
God gives us no 
raiment; He 
gives us flax and 
sheep. If we 
would have coats 
on our backs, we 
must take them 
off our flocks and 
spin them and 
weave them. If 
we would have 
anything of 
benefit, we must 
earn it, and earn- 
ing it, must be- 
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«om« Bhrewdf 
fakYeative, Inge- 
nions, active, exx- 
terp rising.** — 

iUvCWWI • 

the arold, the 
silver, and 
the braes 

^Acenstom yoQT- 
mK to master 
and overcome 
fhings of diffi- 
culty; for if you 
observe, the left 
liand for want of 
practice Is Insig- 
niflcant, and not 
adapted to 
general business; 
vet it holds the 
Dridle better than 
the rig^t, from 
«on8tant use."— 

"What is d(^- 
^ultfft Only a 
word indicating 
the degree of 
strength requi- 
site for accom- 
Slisbiog pariicu- 
\x objects ; a 
mere notice of 
the necessity for 
ezertfon ; a bug- 
bear to children 
«nd fools; only 
A mere stimulus 
to men.** — 8. 
WarrtiL 



the cloths of 
eervice and 
the ephod 
are made 

"Gold, like the 
•nn, which malts 
wax aud hard- 
ens clay, ex- 
pands great souls 
and contracts 
bad hearts.'* — 
BivaroL 



thevmake 
thehreast- 
plate 



these are cot of our power, by kind thotightB and fenrent 
prayers t) yet what noble mind wonM not be offended, if he were 
snppoeed to yalne the senriceable offices equally with the lore 
that prodnced them ; or if he were thought to yaLua the lore for 
the sake of the aerrioes, and not the senrices for the sake of the 
love?* 

24—31. (24) groldy reckoning 3,000 shekels to the talent «f 
125 pounds, and this at £4 per ounce, the gold would be worth 
about £175,000. (25) silver, idraut 40,000, i^. at 6«. per ounce. 
(26) bekahy Ut, a half, six . . men, tee zii. 37. (27, 28) 
chapiters, dc.^ see xxxvi. 38. (29) brass, i.e. bronze, valse 
uncertain. (30, 31) sockets, see zxvi. 37, also xxvii. 10, 17. 

Tluf cost (^ a great undertaking. — ^The ciwt of the tabernacle 
reminds us — I. That however great the cost, it may be defrayed 
by the many. II. That ho wever small each contribution, it helps 
to make up the great whole. A child's handful of goat^s hair not 
'to be despised. III. That nothing is impossible to ^ligent minds^ 
industrious hands, and earnest hearts. 

Cost of ckuroluas hnilt hy Sir Chris. Wren: — 



£ 8. d. 

St. Paul's 736.768 2 31 

AUballows the Great . . . 6,641 9 

„ Brpftd-street . . 3^8 7 2 

M Lombard-street. 8,068 16 6 

St. Alban's, Wood-street. . 3,165 8 

St. Anne and Agnes . . . 2,448 10 

St Andrew's, Wardrobe . 7,060 10 11 

„ Holbom . . 9,000 

St. Antholln's 6.686 6 10} 

St. Austin's 3.146 3 10 

St. Benet. Orailchurch . . 3,683 9 6i 

M Paul's Wharf. . 3,328 18 10 

Fink 4,129 16 10 

St. Bride's 11,430 6 11 

St. Bartholomew's . . . 6,077 1 1 

Christ Church 11,778 9 6 

St. Clemtsnt, Eastcheap . . 4,366 3 4i 

„ Danes . . . 8,786 17 Oi 

St. Dionis, Back Church . 6.737 10 8 

St. Edmund the Kins . . 6.207 11 

St, Geoi^e, Botol]ih-lano . 4.609 4 10 

St James. Garlic hill . . 6.367 12 10 

.. Westminster . 8,500 

St. lAwrence, Jewnr . . . 11,872 1 9 

St Michael, Basinghall . . 2,822 17 1 

„ lioyal . . . 7,466 7 9 



t* 
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£ ■. d. 

St Mlcbttl, QueenhUho . 4,864 9 8 

Wood-strrat . S»664 S II 

Crooked-lane . 4,641 ff 11 

„ Comhiil . . 4,668 ill 

St Martin, Ludgate . . . 8^378 18 8 

St. Matthew, Friday-street. 3,301 8 t 

St Margaret Pattens . . 4,986 10 4 

Lothbury . 6,848 8 1 

StMaiy.Abehurch . . . 44ffii t 4i 

„ Magdalen . . . ::4»a91 IS 9| 

Somerset. . . . ^679 18 It 

•at-hill .... 3,960 12 3 

Aldermanbury 6,287 S 8 

-le-Bow .... 8,971 18 1 

-le-Steeple . . . 7,388 8 7| 

St. Magnus, London BrMgo 9,678 19 10 

St Mildred, Bread-street . 3,706 13 

„ Poultry . . • 4,664 9 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbsy . 6,948 8 U 

St Olav, Jewry 6,689 4 10 

St. Peter's, Comhlll ... BJMT 8 8 

St. Swithin, Cannon-street . 4.68Sr 4 8 

St. Stephen, Walbrook . . 7,668 13 8 

,. Coleman-street 4joao 18 8 

St. Tedast, Foster-lane . . 1.863 16 ft 
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CHAPTER THE THIBTY-NINTE[. 

1 — 5. (1, 2) cloths, see-xxsiAO. garments, etc.^ set-xxfvL 
4, 6. (3) beat . . plates, the malleability of g(M long known, 
wires, wh. appear to have been cut into threads and not dranm^ 
as now. (4, 6) See xxviii. 7, 8. 

The curious girdle (v. 5). — ^I. Its use. 1, To giT© strength to 
the wearer ; 2. To proride a fastening for the breastplate. One 
part of the dress not complete without the other. II. Its sag- 
gestiveness. It may remind us of — 1. Strengfth (1 Sa. 'r^i- 4 ; 
Ps. xriii. 39 ; Ixv. 6); 2. Gladness (Ps. xxx. 11); 3. Sorrow (Lam. 
ii. 10) ; 4. Service (Jo. xiii. 4, 6) ; 5. Truth (Bph. vi 14). All 
these — ^strength, gladness, etc., may remind ns of the T»m.-feftr8^ 
and devices of the Christian's girdle. 

6—14. (6, 7) See xxviu. 9—12. (8—14) See xxviii. 16—21. 
The jewelled breastplate, — ^Preciona stoneB always oonnted 
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among" the eartli*8 moot pxeoious thingB : these of the breastplate 
were— I. Various: ill. diff. qualities and chaiaoteristics of the 
tribes. II. Costly : the gifts of the rulers, Ex. xxzt. 27 ; prob. 
the mlexs of each tribe presented the stone for their tribe. III. 
Durable : a lasting memoriaL Names engraven would not be 
obliterated. lY. U nited in one breastplate : twelve tribes, one 
nation ; many individuals, one people. V. Worn near the heart : 
significance of this as applied to our Great High Priest. 

The hreantplate» — ^The meaning of the Heb. word, c1u)8hen> 
rendered hreaxtplate, appears to be simply omafnent. The names 
given to it in nearly all versions must therefore be regarded as 
glosses. The LXX., Philo, Joeephus, and the son of Sirach 
(Ecdns. zlv. 10) call it Xoystov, or Xoyiov, and the Vulgate 
rationale, in ref . to its use as an oracle in making loxown the 
judgments of the Lord. It was from this use that it was desig- 
nated the Choshen of Judgment, Symmachus renders the wo^ 
as a receptacle, or bag (Pox^qv), from what appears to have been 
its form. The names given to it by most modem translators 
(like our own breastplate) relate merely to ite place in the dress. 
It was to be made of a piece of cunning work (the work of the 
skilled weaver, see zzxv. 35), the same in texture and materials 
as the ephod. This piece was a cubit (two spans) in length, and 
half & cubit (a span) in width, and it was to be folded together 
so as to form a square of half a cubit. Whether it was doubled 
with no other purpose than to give it stability (^Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel, iLalUch)^ or in order to form what was used as a bag 
{Geeeniugj Bdhry Fiirgt), has been questioned; but the latter 
appears to be by far the more likely alternative. On the mode in 
which it was attached to the ephod, see v. 22, ff.« 

15—21. See xxviii. 22—28. 

The hinding of the breastplate (v. 21). — ^I. How it was bound. — 
1. With wreaths of gold ; 2. By command of God ; 3. Above and 
below. II. Where it was bound. 1. Over the breast; 2. To 
shoulderpieces and girdle. III. Why it was bound. That it 
might not be loosed. Significance of this How, Wliere, and 
Why. 

The ephod. — This appears to have been a sort of close robe or 
vest reaching from the shoulders to the loins. It was made of a 
rich cloth of fine linen, embroidered with blue, purple, scarlet, 
and gold. The inferior priests also wore ephods, but they were 
of plain linen. It does not appear that even these were worn at 
first by the common priests. But we afterwards read of common 
prieste wearing ephods; and indeed Samuel, who was only a 
Levite, wore one ; and David, who was not even a Levite, did the 
same when he danced before the ark. On one occasion Saul con- 
salted the Lord by Urim, and consequently used the ephod of the 
high priest (1 Sa. xxviii. 6) ; and on another occasion David did 
the same (1 Sa. xxx. 7). It is thought by some, however, that 
Saul and David did not themselves use the ephod, but directed 
the priest to use it, and this seems the most probable interpreta- 
tion. It is, however, an opinion entertained by some, that the 
Idngv had a right to wear tiie ephod, and to consult the Lord by 
Uxim and Thummim without the interventioii of the priest* 

22—26. See xxviii. 31—34. 

Woven throughout,-'!^ Simplicii^ of the robe of the ephod. 



B.C. 1481. 

" I cannofe but 
take notice of tha 
woDderfnl love 
of God to man* 
kind, who, in or- 
der to enooBfiig« 
obedience to Hia 
laws, has an- 
nexed a present 
asweUaaafotnra 
reward to a good 
life; and has sa 
Interwoven onr 
duty and haopi- 
nees together, 
that while we are 
discharging our 
obligations to the 
one, we are, at 
the same time, 
making the best 
provision for the 
oi her."- i/e/mof A. 
'*! do not want 
the walls of sepa- 
ration between 
different orders 
of Christians to 
be destroyed, but 
only lowered, 
that we may 
shake handa • 
lUtle easier osvt. 
them."— i7«(«/amt 
Bill, 
a 8pk. (kmm. 

th«y mak« 
thefiaaten- 
inarsof th« 
breastplate 



<* As the smallest 
birds of the earth 
are not taken 
without the will 
of our heavenly 
Father, so no- 
thing good or evil 
happens to Qod's 
children without 
His provident 
will.**— CawOray. 



a Dr. KiUo, 



they make 
the robe of 
the^^od 
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rcap« 



27-31. 



B.0. 1491. 

**Lord Bacon had 
xnuBio often 
played in the 
room adjoining 
hisBtady. Milton 
listened to hiu 
oipan for his 
soMmn inspira- 
tions; and music 
vas eyer neces- 
■ary to Warbnr- 
ton. The sym- 
phoniea which 
awoke in the poet 
sablime emo- 
tions might have 
composed the 
inyentive mind 
of the great critic 
in. the visions of 
his theoretical 
mysterioti."— 2>is- 
radi. 



" Without the 
deflniteness of 
Bcuipture and 

£i>intiog, moslo 
, for that rear- 
Bon, far more sug- 
^rcstive. Like 
liilton's Eve, an 
outline, an im- 
pulse, is fur- 
nished, and the 
imagination does 
the rest."— 2\«*- 
trman. 



theyxnake 
the linen 
ooats, the 
mitre, and 
the ffirdle 



a Be. xiz. 8; Is. 
Izi.l0. 



h Is. xl. 5. 
« Dr, Kitto. 



they xnake 
the golden 
plate for the 
mitre 

*'A well-culti- 
vated mind is, so 
to speak, mode 
up of all the 



Oo this no human handiwork, or embioideiy of man*s device. 
11. Topical character. Bobe of our High Priest, a seamless coat 
woyen throughout, Jo. zix. 23, and '*t£skt it should not rend;" 
so Christ's coat was not divided. Ma. xxvii. 35 ; cf . Ps. xxii. 18. — 
Bells and pomegranates (v. 26). — ^I. Let us listen to the bells. 
The sweetest music in the camp not Miriam's timbrel but the 
priest's bells, an harmonious prelude to — 1. Priestly benedictions r 
2. Priestly expositions of law ; 3. Priestly exhor^tions to holi- 
ness. II. Let us taste the pomegranates. They were emblems 
of— 1. Fruitfulness; 2. Refreshment ; 3. Healthfulness ; 4. Cheer- 
fulness. 

Bells of the ancients. — Bells were known in the earliest ages of 
wh. we have any certain record. But the bells of the ancients 
were very small in comparison with those of modem times, since, 
according to Polydore Virgil, the invention of such as are hung 
in the towers or steeples of Christian churches did not occur till 
the latter end of the fourth or begfinning of the fifth century ; 
when they were introduced by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola. The 
Jews certoinly employed bells, since they are spoken of in the 
Scriptures; and tiie mention of them by Thucydides, Died. 
Siculus, Suidas, Aristophanes, and other ancient writers, proves 
that they were used in Greece ; while Plautus, Ovid, TibuUus, 
Statins, and others, speak of bells as in use among the Bomans. 
But these bells of the ancients were all made for the hand ; or 
were of a size to be affixed to other musical instnunents, like 
those which were occasionally appended to the drum. Whether, 
when detached from other instnmients, they were used on other 
occasions, or only in particular ceremonies, or as signals, is not 
known ; nor have we any clue by which to guess whether they 
were turned in concordance with any scale, or whether they were 
unisons to each other, or not fonned to any particular pitch, but 
merely used as sonorous auxiliaries to ol^er instruments, without 
any regard to their agreement of tone, either with one another, 
or with the instruments they accompanied. 

27—29. (27) coats, etc.* see xxviii. 40. (28) mitre, see 
xxviii. 4, 39. (29) girdle/ tee xxviii. 39. breeches, see 
xxviii. 42. 

Linen breeches. — More properly, " drawers." The ancient Jews, 
like the modem Arabs, and some other Orientals, did not generally 
wear drawers or trousers. Maimonides says that the drawers 
worn by the priests reached from above the navel to the knee, 
and had no opening before or behind, but were drawn up around 
the body by strings, like a purse. This resembles the linen 
drawers worn by the Turks and Persians at the present day, 
except that they reach rather below the knee. They are veiy 
wide altogether, and when drawn on are fastened very tight 
around the body by means of a string or girdle, which runs 
through a hem in the upper border.* 

80, 31. See xxviii. 36, 37. 

Consecrated thought. — ^The head the chamber of the brain ; the 
brain, the seat of thought. The golden plate, with its inscrip> 
tion, fastened to the he^, significant of consecrated inteUigenoe. 
I. World full of the works of human intelligence. II. That 
such workfl may tend to good ends, the mind must be consecrated 
to Gk)d. III. Such consecration of mind will result in oonscien- 



Cap. mryix. 32—43.1 
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tions study, holy labour, a pure literature ; and these, in the 
welfare and progress of peoples, and the honour and gloiy of the 
all- wise God. 

T?ie noble employment of art — ^Nerer were the arts more 
nobly employed than by our forefathers, when they raised those 
beautiful piles, our cathedrals, our churches, our universities, and 
our abbeys, to tJie honour of tiiat religion which Gkxi had given 
to man. It is lamentable to think how these majestio edifices 
fell before the blind zeal, the iU-directed means (however desir- 
able the end) of the Beformation. A second havoc among 
ecclesiastical edifices, and scarcely less destructive than the first, 
arose from the f uiy of the fanatic and the miserable sectaries of 
the time of Charles the First.^ 

82 — 37. (32) thuBy ete.t aoc. to the plan and in the manner 
prescribed. (33—^7) See xxxv. 11—14. 

Completed labour (v. 32). — I. The work was completed ace. to 
plan. II. It was completed in a short time. III. It was com- 
pleted with great joy. The joy of — 1. Knowing that each had 
done something, and that something his best ; 2. Anticipation. 
rV. The completed work may remind us of the words of Him 
who said, " I have finished the work Thou gavest Me to do." Y. 
As the house in the wilderness was finished down to the last pin : 
80 the Church in the world, of which it was a type, shall be per- 
fected down to the last and meanest member. 

The Jewish tabernacle. — 1. It was a school of object-lessons, 
designed to teach the ignorant and sensual Israelites the truths 
of the invisible and eternal kingdom of God. It was a small 
model of heavenly realities — a pattern of sight in the heavens 
(Heb. ix. 23). It was, in the realm of religious truth, something 
like the pls^etarium used in a recitation room in teaching astro- 
nomy. 2. The principal lessons it taught were — (1) The holi- 
ness of God ; (2) the sinfulness of man ; (3) The distance 
between Gk>d and man ; (4) The fact that God will abide with 
man ; (5) The Divine plan for bringing God and man into 
imion. 

38— 43. (38 — 40) See xxxv. 15—18. (41) cloths, eto., tee 
xxzix. I, 2. (42) Lord . . Moses . . work, hence Moses faith- 
fully repeated ^e command. (43) Moses . . work, careful 
inspection of plan, size, materiaL and . • them|<> invoked the 
Divine blessing. 

The inspection of the work, — ^I. The examination. 1. By whom 
conducted: Moses; 2. How pursued, — ^nothing omitted, all that 
they had done, pins, and cords, and alL II. llie verdict. It was 
aoc. to plan, the Divine plan. IIL The blessing. 1. God after- 
wards blessed the work ; 2. Moses now blessed tibe workers. lY. 
So, at last, will all our work be inspected. If we are blessed it 
will be through Him who has done all things weU. 

Christian work, — ^The builder builds for a' century: we for 
eternity. The painter paints for a generation : we for ever. 
The statuary cuts out the marble that soon perishes ; let us try 
to cut out tiie likeness of Christ to* endure for ever and ever. A 
hundred thousand men were employed in Egypt to construct a 
pyramidal tomb for a dead king ; let us feel ^lat we are engaged 
on a far nobler work in constructing temples for the living God 
In jnj humble judgment, the pooxeiit pwish-Bohool in ova land, 



B.a 149 L. 

minds of pre- 
ceding ages; it 
is only one single 
mind which has 
been educated 
daring all this 
time:-PonteneUe. 

"The very might 
of the human in- 
tellect reyeals its 
limits/*— ifd0. 
Swetehine. 

a 2fr», Bray. 

the work is 
finished as 
oonunandad 



" Venerable to 
me is the hard 
hand, — crooked, 
coarse, — where- 
in, notwithstand* 
ing, lies a cun- 
ning yirtne inde- 
feasibly royal, as 
of the sceptre of 
this planet. Ven- 
erable, too, is the 
rugged face, all 
weather -tanned, 
besoiled with its 
rude intelligence; 
for it is the face 
of a man living 
manlike." — Car" 
lyle^ 



Moses 
inspects tha 
work 

aNn.Tl.23— 26. 

"ThOtt wilt never 
be better pleased 
than when thou 
-hast much to do 
of sach things as 
thou knowest 
thyself able to 
go through with; 
ror business by 
its motion addeth 
heat, and a de*> 
Ughtfol vigour to 
the spirits; while 
the unemployed, 
likB standing wa- 
ters, corrupt with 
their own idle* 
ness.**— /Vftfer. 

"Obsenre, with- 
out labour no- 
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xxoDua. 



fOap.sl«l— ir. 



B.0. 1«M. 
ttafav proBpen/ 



tlietab«r- 
naolais 
ordered to be 
setup 



**If we tniTene 
the world, it is 
poBsible to find 
cities with- 
oot wttllfl, without 
letters, with- 
out ktnge, with- 
ont wealth, with- 

<at ooln, w^Uioat 
ehoolsaadthea- 
tret; but a elty 
wiUioutft temple, 
or that praetiaeth 
not worship, 

{>ra7trf and the 
ike, BO one ever 
«AW.**-- /Vfl«tare/i. 



a C. Simeony M,A, 



tile taber* 
nacle is 
ordered to be 
anointed 



**6ae,theB,how 
pow<nf al religioif 
u; it commiuids 
the heart, it com- 
mands this vitals. 
tforaUty, — that 
oomes wich a 
pnming-knife, 
and cuts off all 
sprontings, all 
wild lazuri- 
anois; but reli- 
t^xm lays theaze 
to the root of the 
tree. Morality 
looks that the 
skin of the apple 



with no other ornament than the dewdrope of the mominc to 
gfild it, and the sunbeams to shine upon it, is a nobler speotacle 
than the loftiest European cathedral, with its spires glistening* 
in the setting and rising sons of a thonsand years.^ 

CHAPTER THE FORTIETH 

1 — 8. (1, 2) first . . mo&thy the work had ocoopied them 
about six months, thou . . oo&gx«gatio&, thus was the first 
New Year's Day in the wilderness kept. (8) wail, see ixvi. 31. 
(4) table, see zxv. 23. oaadleBtick, see zzt. 31. (5) altar 
. . inoensey tee xzx. 1. haagingTy ^-i «^ ^^^^^i- 36. (6) altar 
. . offering, see xxvii 1. (7) laver, see zzx. 17. (8) conrty 
etc.^ see zxvii. 9, ff. 

Tlui tabernacle service commenced, — I. The work here assigned 
to Moses : to set up the tabernacle with everything belonging to 
it, and to commence the service of it. 11. The corresponding^ 
work that is now ciJled for at our hands. We are called — ^1. To 
realise in our minds the things here shadowed forth ; 2. To get 
them spiritually wrought within our own souls." 

The tahemaele. — ^The fact that the sanctuary was originally 
portable — a tent-temple — ^is an actual testimony to the truth of 
the Pentatenoh narrative, that the original institution of the 
religion of Israel took place dtiring the time of their wandering 
life. The Hebrew literally is the " tent of assembling ;" that is, 
as we may interpret it, the place where Gk)d and His people oome 
together, and also the symbol of the kingdom of God under the 
old covenant. The relation was essentially a spiritual one. The 
holy of holies waa God's special dwelling-place. There were snb^ 
divisions in the part of the building accessible to the IsraeUtas, 
owing to the circumstance that the nation required a mediation 
of priests as their representatives. The '* holy place " was thers- 
fore only the ideal dwelling-place of the people, entered by them 
through tiieir mediators ; the fore-court, their actual dwelling- 
place. But it is evident that God receives His people as guesta 
in the tabernacle ; the two parties to the covenant do not abide 
there witii eqaal rights. 

9—11. iS^ zxz. 26— 28. 

The solemn consecration, — ^I. Before the andnting. Hie aStar, 
etc., mere human productions ; evidences of human taste, and 
skill, and enterprise. II. After the anointing. The tabernacle, 
and contents, pass out of the hands of men into the ezdiisive 
service of God. It is now not only the tsnt of Hie congregation, 
but the House of the Lord. 

The anoiwti'M oil, — The use of oil in daily life may be described 
as threefold. In tiie first place, it was used for the anointing of 
the body, by which the skin was rendered soft and smootili ; 
refreshed and invigonted. Qrientak ascribed a virtue to it which 
penetrated even to the bones. Ooinoident with this was the use 
of oil in sickness, as a means of lulling pain and restoring health. 
The second use of oil in the preparation of food is to 1^ k)dlDBd 
at from the same point of view. Here also the object was, ao to 
speak, to anoint tiie food, so «8 to nu^ it soft and palatabla 
And thirdly, not less tecfuent and important was the use of oil 
for bvming and giving light, sorely also an anointing for the 
puzposeof enUvening aa4 iavigorsting. The thiggtobeaaomtri 
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was the wick of the lamp. The wick would bom wit&dot oil, 
but only with a weak and miseraDle light, and very speedily it 
would become extingnifihed. All these modes of nsing oil are 
tranflf erred to the symbolism of worehip. The first we see at 
onoe is the anointing of the tabermacle, its yessels, and the priests 
themselves. The second is seen in the mincJiah, or meat-offering, 
not meat at all in our modem acceptation, but composed of wheat, 
commingled with oil (Ley. ii. 1 — 6). Tl^e third in correspondence 
Is obyionsly the ever-burning sacred lamp of the Hdy Place.* 



12—16. (12) bring, etc., see xrix. 4. (13, 14) See xxviii. 41. 
(15) their . . priesthood,' i.^., the common priests were anointed 
now once for all ; but eadi successive high priest had his indi- 
vidnsJ anointing. (16) according^ . . he, not subtracting from 
the Lord's commands, nor adding his own inventions. 

The priestly office, — I. The priests of old were of Divine selec- 
tion and appointment. II. They and the offerings they made are 
typi(»l of &e Great High Priest, and the sacrifice He made for 
sin, in. Only ane High Priest then, only Otie now, He. vii. IV. 
All true believers axe now a holy priesthood, 1 Peter ii 5. 

17 — ^21. (17) first . . month, ix, month Kisan : a year save 
14 days after the Exodus. (18 — ^21) iSSv above. 

Nef9 Yewr^s Day in tlie wilderness .-^I, It was inai^farated by 
solemn religious services. II. It marked a new epoch in the 
natural Ufe. III. It influenced all their future. lY. It may 
supply us with an example of the thoughts, feelings, purposes, 
and services with which we should enter on each new year. 

Beginning tJie new year. — ^Mr. Hardcastle, when dying, said, 
" My last act of faith I wish to be to take the blood of Jesus, as 
the high priest did when he entered behind the veil ; and, when 
I haveparaed the veil, I would appear with it before the throne." 
So, in making the transit from one year to another, this is our 
most appropriate exercise. We see much sin in the retrospect ; 
we see many a broken purpose, many a misspent hour, many a 
zash and unadvised wosd ; we see mujch pride, and anger, and 
worldliness, and unbelief ; we see a long ixwok. of inconsistency. 
There is nothing for us but the great Atonement. With that 
Atonement, let us, like believing Israel, end, and begin anew. 
Beaming its precious blood, let us pass within the veil of a solemn 
and eventf id future. Let a visit to the Fountain be the last act 
of the closing year, and let a new year still find us there.' 

22—88. (22, 23) table,^ see xxv. 30. (24, 25) eandleBtick,^ 
see xxv. 31. (26, 27) eolden altar, see xxx. 1. (28) hanging, 
see xxvii. 16. (29) altar, see xxvii. 1. (30) laver, see xxx. X8. 
(31, 32) see xxx. 19, 20. (33) so . . work,« ace. to the pattern 
shown him in the Holy Mount. 

So Moses finished the work (v. 83).— Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning. The beginning six months before amid 
storm, tempest, etc. ; the finishing on a bright New Year's Day. 

1. Explain the force of the words. Moses is said to have finished 
the work, because — 1. He was the instrument in giving the plan ; 

2. He authorised the workmen and collected the material ; 3. He 
inspected the work ; 4. He blessed the people. II. Enforce the 
lessons— 1. He who begins a great work should persevere to the 
end ; 2. In the finishing of a great work there is reward Ibr all 
toil and anxiety ; 8. Happy is he who, at the finish, can feel he 
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"Time is like a 
ship which never 
ftnehorB ; while I 
am on board, I 
had better do> 
those things that 
may profit me 
at my landing 
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cause my com- 
mitment when I 
come ash(n'e.*'--o 
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• [Cap. zl. 84-38. 
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Creation's team, 
and all the world 
Bball summer in 
His smile. Why 
-work I not? The 
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aLe.zTi.2; Nu. 
Ix.lfi; IKl. viiL 
10,11 ; Hag. iL 7-- 
0; Zech.li.0; Be. 
XT. 8. 

« 3 Ob. ▼.15; Is. 
ii. ]0;He.iz.34; 
Jo. L 14; CoL iL 
9;Eph.ii.31,33. 

« Na. z. 11, 13. 

dNn. ix. 17,23; 
Ps. zzxL Ifi; Fr. 
Ui.5,6. 

eEz.xfiL31;Ne. 

iz.l9;Ps.lzxyiiL 
14; 1 Jo. L 6; 
He. ziL 39. 

** Be not sudden ; 
take Gtod's work 
together, and do^ 
notjodgeof itby 
paroela It is, 
indeedf all wis- 
dom and righte- 
ousness; but we 
shall best dis. 
cem the beauty 
Df it when we 
look on it in the 
frame when it 
shaU be fully 
finished, and 
our ^es enlight- 
ened to take a 
clearer view of 
It than we can 
liaTehere. What 
«ndless wonder^ 
ing will it then 
commandr*— 
Leighton, 

*'God is good- 
ness itself, and 
whatsoever is 
gooi is of Him.** 
— flto* P. aidnen, 
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has done as God commanded, and not simplj as his own heart 
has impelled. • 

TJie Tcork done. — " I have finished the work which Thou gayest 
^e to do." Vinet repeated ^is, without being aware that his 
course was run, when he |[tkVA ^^ l&st theological lecture upon 
these same words of our Lord. Anticipatipn overleaps Kedron, 
passes through^ Gethsemane^'^ and, looking down upon Galyary, 
cries, ** It is finished I " So collected is our Ijord in His own pur- 
pose, so at home amidst Ihe certaintieB of the future, that with- 
Qutti^e slightest assumption he affirms, " I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do." Only eighteen hours more, and in 
literal act &nd moment is it to become true."<' 

84-^88^ (94) cloud . . texat^ a sign to the people tl&t their 
labour was accepted. Vglqry . . tabemacle,<> the consecration 
of the sanctuary. (35) because . . tliereon,^ the glory of the 
Lord more brightly tevealed thim even on the mount. (36) 
when . . upy« its movement indicated the Divine will, children 
. . journeys,* following the clomd. (37) they . . up,*' however 
short or long the -time It nested, so long did they rest. (38) 
cloud, .fire, .night, the same cloud became luminous by 
night : manifestations ' o|. God adapted to circumstances and 
seasons, sight . . Isfart, it was visible to all the camp, 
throughimt . . joigrnpys,* ' througn the wilderness to the 
promised land, Israel was under the protection and guidance of 
God : then as now every true Israelite could say, ** Nevertheless, 
I atn continually with Thee : Thou hast holden me by my right 
hand. Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory." 

The cloud of glory. — Ck)d enters every open door : the taber- 
nacle was finished, then the cloud descended upon it. The Temple 
(lEi.viii.^0); EUjah and Baal (1 Ei. xviii. 38). WhenourheartB 
are opened, He comes in. The cloud of glory was a token of — 

1. Divine presence : God spake out of it. We have Christ, God 
mamf est in the flesh. II. Divine protection.-^! . Against enemies, 
at the passage of the sea ; 2. Against the sun in the wilderness 
(Ps. cv. 39; Ixzxiv. 11). We have Christ as a shield. III. 
Divine guidance : it led them. We have Christ ; and the Bible. 
lY. Divine glory. Consider — 1. His brightness in the tabernacle ; 

2. "Hisgloi^ in theTemjile ; 3. John's visions ; 4. Paul's vision of 
heaven (^Cor. zii. 1--4). Y. Christ's future dwelling among 
mbn. Conclusion — " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neitha 
have entered, iifto the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for then^ that loje Him."/ 

Tlie vnsleeping^ eye.-^ 

There is aa Eye that never sleeps 

Beneath the wing of night ; 
There is an Ear that never shuts 
When sink the beams of light. 
There is an Arm that never tires 

When human strength gives way ; 
There is a Love that never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 
, That Eye is fix'd on seraph throngs ; 

That Ear is fill'd with angels' songs ; 
f That Arm upholds the worlds on lugh ; 

That Love is throned beyond the £j.9 
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